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E    F    A    C    E. 


IN  an  age  of  fcience,  like  the  prefent,  when  the 
importance  of  hiftorical  knowledge  is  clearly  underftood, 
it  becomes  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  its  peculiar  advantages. 
Several  hiftories  of  the  United  States  have  been  already 
publiihed ;  the  annals  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  have  been  faithfully  delineated ;  philofophers,  men 
of  erudition,  men  of  genius,  and  men  of  labour,  have  fuc- 
ceffively  exerted  their  talents  on  a  fubjeft  that  affords 
ample  fcope  for  the  demonflration  of  their  refpe£tive  abi- 
lities— the  eaftern  and  weflern  parts  of  the  globe  have  had 
their  feparate  hiftorians  :  fcarcely  a  kingdom  or  petty  Hate 
in  the  north  or  fouth  of  Europe,  but  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  fome  able  writer;  while  France,  alone,  has 
efcaped  the  notice  of  all  Englifh  authors. 

A  2 


(     iv     ) 

When  we  confider  the  very  powerful  inducements  to 
the  compofition  of  a  History  of  France,  we  are  naturally- 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  extreme  difficulty,   attending  a 
talk  fo  laborious,  has  alone  proved  fufhcient  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  fo  deferable  a  Work.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that,  either  to  an  American  or  an  Englifhman,  no  hiflory, 
if  we  except  that  of  his  own  country,  can  prove  fo  highly 
interefting  and  inftruSive  as  the  Hiftory  of  France.    It 
is,  indeed,   fo  immediately  connected   with   that  of  the 
United  States,  and  likewife  with  that  of  England,  that  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  either  of  the  latter  cannot  poffibly 
be  acquired  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
former;    hence  the  Englifh  hiftorian  is  frequently  com- 
pelled to  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in 
that  country ;  but  his  view  is  neceflarily  fo  contracted  as 
to  prove  unfatisfact-ory  to  himfelf,  and  to  heighten,  rather 
than  gratify,  the  curiofity  of  his  readers.     It  mufl  not  be 
forgotten,  that  a  province  of  France  gave  a  monarch  to 
England,  where  the  laws  and  language  of  its  conqueror  long 
prevailed  ;  and  have,  ever  fince,  retained  no  inconfiderable 
influence.    For  ages  their  rival  in  arts  as  in  arms,  to  France 
are  they  indebted  for  numerous  improvements,  of  great 
national  utility.  In  her  annals  may  be  difcovered  the  origin 
of  many  cuftoms  and  manners,  that  they  frill  cherifh  and 
refpect. ;  and  to  her  may  be  traced  many  of  thofe  fentiments, 
and  many  of  thofe  principles,  which,  for  a  long  time,  dig- 
nified and  diftinguifhed  them  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
In  ihort,    (he  may  juflly  be  termed — Gcntis   incunabula 
no/lrce. 


(        V       ) 

Confiderations  of  this  magnitude  mufl  operate  with 
irrefiflib'e  force  on  the  inquifitive  mind,  and  lead  it  to  ex- 
plore thofe  copious  fources  of  information,  that  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  its  knowledge,  and 
give  a  more  liberal  and  expanfive  fcope  to  its  ideas. 

In  the  prefent  Hiftory,  we  mean  to  give,  not  merely 
the  Annals  of  the  different  Sovereigns,  but  thofe  of  the 
Nation  they  governed ;  to  join  the  names  of  fuch  heroes  as 
have  extended  the  limits  of  their  country,  with  thofe 
of  fuch  men  of  fuperior  genius,  as  have  enlightened  its 
underftanding  ;  in  fhort,  it  is  our  intention  to  give  an  im- 
partial account  of  its  victories  and  its  conquefts,  and  an 
ample  and  interefting  detail  of  its  manners,  its  laws,  and  its 
cuftoms. 

The  attention  bellowed  on  each  particular  objecl:  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  amufement  or  inflruclion 
which  it  is  capable  of  affording:  we  fhall  be  careful, 
however,  to  notice  the  commencement  of  all  fmgular  and 
curious  cufloms  ;  the  principles  of  the  conflitution ;  the 
true  fources  and  various  foundations  of  the  laws;  the  origin 
of  particular  dignities  ;  the  inflitution  of  the  parliaments  ; 
the  eflablifhment  of  univerfities ;  the  foundation  of  orders, 
religious  and  military;  and  every  difcovery  in  the  arts  and 
fciences,  which  has  proved  of  ufe  to  fociety. 

In  fhort,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  nothing  will  be 
neglecled  that  can  render  the  work  interefting  to  the  Pub- 
lic :  every  facl  will  be  accompanied  by  its  principal  cir- 
cumflances,  and  not  any  thing  advanced,  but  on  the  moil 
unqueflionabie  authority. 


(     vi     ) 

The  Abbe  Velly,  and  his  learned  coadjutors — indif- 
putably  the  beft  of  all  the  French  hiftorians- — we  have 
choien  as  our  principal  guides  :  but,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
labours,  we  {hall  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  afliftance  of  other 
eminent  writers  ;  and  particularly  by  thofe  various  elucida- 
tions, and  explanatory  comments,  to  which  the  lately-ef- 
tablimed  liberty  of  the  prefs,  in  France,  has  given  birth. 

Independent  of  thefe  effential  advantages,  which  no 
hiftorian  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  the  continuation  of  our 
Work  until  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent  war,  an  era  that 
is  pregnant  with  the  moft  important  confequences5  will 
render  it  the  only  complete  and  perfect  history  of  France, 
that  exifts,  either  in  this,  or  in  any  other  language. 


THE 


HISTORY  OF   FRANCE, 


Origin   of  the    French. 


_T  feems  as  if  Fate  had  decreed  that  the  mod  celebrated  nations  mould 
have  no  certain  monument  of  their  origin.  The  people  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome, 
knew  but  little  of  their  anceftors ;  the  early  date  of  the  ancient  Britons  is  in- 
volved in  obfcurity;  and  the  founders  of  the  French  nation  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  Some  maintain  them  to  have  been  defcended  from  the  ancient  kings 
of  Troy  ■,  others  allure  us,  that  they  were  natives  of  Trans-Alpine  and  Cis- Al- 
pine Gaul,  which  they  left  either  before  or  foon  after  the  conquefts  of  Julius 
Csefar;  while  a  third  clafs  of  writers  make  them  come  from  Scandinavia,  which 
was  formerly  denominated  the  common  mother  of  ail  nations.  The  authority 
of  certain  authors,  quoted  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  has  given  rife  to  an  aiTertion, 
that  they  fprang  from  Pannonia ;  and  others  pretend  that  they  were  a  colony  of 
thofe  famous  free  Scythians,  or  Franks,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Palus-Masotis.  The  raoft  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
originally  of  Germany ;  but  it  is  not  precifely  known  in  what  part  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  country  they  firft  eftablifhed  their  rcfidence,  or  what  was  the  ancient 
fignification  of  the  word  Frank.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Franks  were  a  league 
of  feveral  different  nations,  which  occupied  that  extent  of  country  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Elbe,  on  the  eaft  •>  the  Mein,  on  the  fouth ;  the  Rhine,  en  the 
weft;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  Northern  Ocean*:  a  tract  which  comprifed  the 
prefent  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Heiie,  Friezeland,  and  Weftphalia, 

*  Philip  Cluverius,  1.  iii,  c.  ze* 
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Such  of  the  ancient  writers  as  mention  thefe  people,    reprefent  them  as 
favages,  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  the  chace,  and  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
roots  *.     More  jealous  of  their  liberty,  than  anxious  to  obtain  the  pleafures  of 
life,  they  were  ftrangers  to  filver  and  gold,  and  all  their  commerce  was  carried 
on  by  exchange.     More  martial  than  civilized,  their  forefts  were  theif  only 
towns;    their  houfes  confifted  of  fubterraneous  caverns,  or  elfe  of  ruftic  habita- 
tions compofed  of  wood  cemented  with  clay;  their  pofTeffions  were  confined  to 
fuch  lands  as  the  prince,  or  the  magiftrate,  diftributed  to  them  every  year,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  their  fervices,  or  condition.    Frank,  faithful,  and  fincere, 
they  obferved  the  point  of  honour  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  delicacy.     Rigidly 
attached  to  the  laws  of  nature,  they  were,  in  general,  ignorant  of  thofe  abomi- 
nations which  dishonoured  Italy  and  Greece  ;  and  if  they  fometimes  occurred, 
they  were  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.     In  their  enmity  generous,  an 
offence  was  no  fooner  acknowledged  than  forgiven :  implacable  in  war,  their 
vengeance  often  degenerated  into  ferocity.     Zealous  citizens,  they  were  ever 
ready  to  facrifice  their  all  to  the  welfare  of  their  country:  formidable  neighbours, 
they  made  their  glory  and  their  fafety  confi.it  in  the  devaftation  of  their  own 
frontiers,  and  in  feparating  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  gloomy 
deferts.     A  fingular  composition  of  activity  and  floth,  they  neither  knew  how 
to  employ  themfelves  to  advantage  in  time  of  peace,  or  to  contain  themfelves 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  war.     Their  hofpitality  fhone  confpicuous 
in  the  lift  of  their  merits,  and  was  a  theme  of  univerfal  admiration.     Their 
houfes  were  always  open  to  the  ftranger,  who  was  treated  with  kindnefs  as  long 
as  he  chofe  to  ftay,  and,  at  his  departure,  was  loaded  with  prefents.     Their  re- 
ligion was  fimple  as  their  manners.     The  fun,  the  moon,  fire,  trees,  and  rivers, 
were  their  deities;  their  temples  were  darkfome  caverns,  or  the  moft  gloomy 
receffes  of  their  forefts,  impenetrable  by  the  light  of  the  day :  human  victims, 
flieep,  wolves,  and  foxes,  were  the  facrirkes  they  offered  to  their  gods :  their 
priefts  were  more  deeply  verfed  in  magic  than  theology:  their  marriages  were 
always  contracted  from  inclination ;  and,  to  the  fhame  of  more  polifhed  focieties 
be  it  fpoken  !  were  never  formed  by  the  fordid  ties  of  intereft;  as  their  women 
were  excluded  from  the  fucceffion,  no  fortune  was  expected  from  them.     Their 
funerals  were  fimple  ceremonies,  whence  all  kind  of  pomp  was  excluded,  but 
which  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  regard,  in  the  living,  for 
the  friend  they  had  loft.     When  they  burnt  the  body,  the  pile  was  compofed  of 
chofen  wood ;    when  they  committed  it  to  the  earth,  they  buried  with  it  the 
richeft  and  moft  valuable  effects  of  the  deceafed ;  and  fuch  was  their  attention, 
that  they  even  fent  a  fervant  with  him  to  attend  on  him  in  the  other  world. 

The  nation  was  divided  into  four  claffes — nobles ;  free-born fubjefts  j  JIaves,  and 
thofe  who  were  born  JIaves,  but  had  afterwards  found  means  of  obtaining  an 
exemption  from  flavery,  and  were,  therefore,  denominated  Freed- men.     We 

*  Tacitus  dc  Moribus  Germanorum.  3 
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learn  from  hiitory  that  they  were  fometimes  governed  by  a  king,  fometimes 
by  a  prince,  and  fometimes  by  a  duke.  The  authority  of  the  firft  was  perpe- 
tual, and  that  of  the  fecond  temporary ;  and  the  lad  was  only  entrufted  with 
the  command  in  time  of  war.  The  power  of  thefe  chiefs  was  limited  -,  all. 
affairs  of  importance  being  fettled  by  an  affembly  of  the  ftates.  The  king  was 
always  felected  from  the  higheft  clais  of  nobility  •,  but  in  the  election  of  dukes, 
merit  was  more  the  object  of  confideration  than  birth.  No  chief,  nor  com- 
mander, had  the  power  of  levying  imports,  each  individual  paying  him  a 
voluntary  tribute,  from  the  produce  of  his  fields  or  flocks.  This  prefent,  the 
free  homage  of  the  fubjects'  love,  was  the  only  reward  for  the  labours,  and  the 
only  fupport  of  the  expences,  of  fovereignty.  The  ufe  of  letters,  or  characters, 
were  totally  unknown  to  thefe  people,  who  had  neither  annals,  nor  written  laws. 
The  bards,  or  poets,  were  their  hiftorians ;  fongs,  confequently,  formed  their 
hiftories  ;  cuftom  was  their  code,  and  the  light  of  their  underftanding,  their 
digeft.  Adultery  was  confidered  by  them  as  a  horrible  monfter,  and  as  fuch 
punifhed  by  repudiation  and  difgrace  :  an  ignominious  death  was  the  lot 
of  traitors  and  fugitives  :  cowards,  and  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  an  unnatural 
crime,  were  buried  alive  in  a  bog;  a  punifhment  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  nations,  and  which  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  degree  of  horror  in  which 
every  kind  of  infamy  was  holden  by  this  brave  and  virtuous  people. 

The  warlike  genius  of  the  nation  was  vifible  even  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  whofe  only  amufement  was  wreftling  and  riding.  They  could  not, 
however,  carry  arms  without  the  exprefs  permiffion  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  candidates  for  this  honour  affembled,  when  one  of  their  princes, 
their  fathers,  or  their  relations,  prefented  them  with  a  lance  or  fhield;  by  which 
ceremony  they  were  initiated  into  the  military  order,  and  ranked  _among  the 
defenders  of  the  ftate.  Their  arms  were  the  fword,  the  lance,  or  halbert,  the 
fling,  the  mallet,  the  javelin,  the  battle-axe,  and  a  fpecies  of  heavy  club,  which- 
they  threw  into  the  enemy's  battalions,  which  it  crufhed  with  its  enormous 
weight.  Their  fhield  was  oblong,  compofed  of  ofier-twigs,  or  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  the  lofs  of  it  involved  the  warrior  in  infamy  and  dimonour;  this, 
with  a  cuirafs,  covered  with  the  fkin  of  the  bear,  or  wild  boar?  and  a  helmet 
erefted,  with  horfes'  tails  dyed  red.,  or  elfe  with  fome  hideous  figure,  formed 
their  only  armour.  Their  ftandards  were  objects  of  terror;  felected  either  from 
the  mod  ferocious  inhabitants  of  the  foreft,  or  from  whatever  was  moft  horrible 
in  their  own  confecrated  groves..  Their  order  of  battle  was  ftrictly  uniform  y 
their  infantry,  always  placed  in  the  centre,  formed  a  kind  of  triangle  *,  which 
they  called  a  wedge,  becaufe  its  point  being  prefented  to  the  enemy,  it  was 
deftined  to  divide  and  break  their  ranks.  An  hundred  chofen  youths  fought 
at  the  head  of  this  formidable  phalanx.     The  cavalry  was  ported  on  die  wing:  • 

*  Agath.  lib.  xxiv. 

Vol.  I  B- 
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their  chariots,  and  baggage,  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear.  For  a  long  time  they 
were  reproached  with  the  tumultuous  irregularity  of  their  attacks,  and  their 
total  ignorance  of  difcipline  ;  it  was  from  the  Romans  they  firft  learnt  all  the 
ftratagems  of  war. 

There  was  no  people  in  Europe,  according  to  Pliny,  fo  well  verfed  in  all 
maritime  matters.  Their  veffels  were  either  compofed  of  fkins  fewed  together, 
or  elfe  of  ofier,  covered  with  leather;  they  had  neither  fails  nor  prows,  but 
were  worked  entirely  by  oars.  At  firft,  their  navigation  was  confined  to  their 
own  coafts ;  they  began,  however,  infenfibly  to  venture  on  longer  voyages  ■; 
they  coafted  along  the  fhores  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  even  penetrated  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. 

Such  were  the  ancient  Franks,  who  were  fo  often  attacked,  fometimes 
beaten,  but  never  totally  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  Julius  Qe far,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gauls,  made  irruptions  into  their  country,  at  two  different  times*;  but 
he  repaffed  the  Rhine  without  having  obtained  any  other  advantage  over  them, 
than  that  of  committing  depredations  on  their  lands,  and  burning  fome  few  of 
their  villages.  The  confirmation  of  that  prince,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
maflacre  of  his  legions  commanded  by  Varus  f,  is  well  known.  His  fear  made 
him  lofe  fight  of  his  dignity  ;  he  gave  himfelf  up  for  loft  ;  and  anticipated  the 
de6r.ruc~tion  of  his  capital  by  this  untameable  people. 

Tiberius,  when  a  fubject,  having  waged  war  againft  them  with  more  glory 
to  himfelf,  than  utility  to  his  country,  gave  orders,  when  he  afcended  the  throne, 
to  leave  them  undifturhed;  contenting  himfelf  with  confining  them  to  the  limits 
of  their  own  forefts,  and  preventing  their  irruption  into  Gaul.  Caligula,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  ridiculous  hope  of  rivalling  the  conquefts  of  his  father  Ger- 
manicus,  prepared. a  powerful  armament  for  the  reduction  of  this  warlike  people : 
but,  a  precipitate  flight,  the  difgrace  of  having  retreated  without  making  a  fingle 
attack,  and  the  contempt  of  a  nation,  whofe  honour  and  courage  were  their 
deareft  idols,  were  the  only  advantages  which  he  reaped  from  all  his  fplendid 
and  pompous  preparations  J.  Claudius,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fucceiTors, 
were  only  intent  on  preventing  them  from  palling  the  Rhine  §,  deeming  it  the 
wife  ft  policy  to  leave  them  to  themfelves;  in  the  hope,  that  they  would,  in  time, 
deftroy  each  other,  and  finally  be  diifolved  by  the  fury  of  domeftic  commotions. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  dared  to  follow  them  into  their  native  marines,  loft 
thirty-three  thoufand  men  in  the  firft  battle;  and,  though  he  afterwards  beat 
•them  in  the  defiles  of  Carnunta,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
fuccefs  to  the  intervention  of  a  miracle.  Though  this  miraculous  advantage 
aftonifhed,  it  did  not  difpirit  them:  they  foon  palled  the  Rhine,  and  made  in- 
curfions  into  Gaul.  Alexander  Severus,  who  then  governed  the  empire,  haftened 
ro  attack  them  on  the  firft  news  of  their  irruption  ||;  but,  though  he  was  a  brave 

*   L'riur  de  Bello  Gallica,  I.  iii.  &  iv.       f  Fl.  1.  iv.  c.  12.  de  geft.  Rom.       J  Sucton,  in  Calig. 
§  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.       ||  Heiodot.  lib.  vi.     Lamprid :  in  Alex.  Sev. 
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prince,  he  rather  chofe  to  employ  his  treafures  in  the  purchafe  of  a  peace,  than 
to  hazard  a- battle,  the  lofs  of  which  might  deprive  him  of  his  dominions.  His 
fucceflor,  Maximian*,  enabled  the  Gauls,  for  fome  time,  to  enjoy  a  ftate  of 
tranquility,  by  repreffing  the  incurfions  of  this  reillefs  and  untraceable  people, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  undertaken  any  enterprize  of  importance  till  the 
reign  of  that  unfortunate  emperor,  Valerian. 

It  is  true,   indeed,  that  we  are  told,  in  the  chronicle  of  Alexandria,  that  the 
two  Decii,  the  father  and  fon,  were  killed  in  an  a£tion  with  the  Franks  ;   but 
all  other  hiftorians  allure  us  that  thefe  princes  fell  beyond  the  Danube,  in  an 
expedition  againft  the  Goths.      It  was  not   then  till  the   reign  of   Valerian, 
that  the  Attuarians,  the  Bru&eri,  the  Chamari,  the  Salians,  the  Catti,  the  Am- 
fivarians,  the  Cauci,  the  Sicambri,  and  the  Frifians,  all  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
began   to  render  themfelves  formidable,  under  the  appellation  of  Franks  f. 
We  learn,   from  hiftory,  that  they  fpread  themfelves  over  the  firft  and  fecond 
Germanica:   that  Aurelian,  who  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  Purple,  taking 
one   of  their  detachments  by  furprize,  killed  feven  hundred  men,  and  took 
three  hundred  prifoners..     The  rejoicings,  and  fongs  of  congratulation,   that 
were  made  on  this  occafion,  fufficiently  demonftrate  the  dread  in  which  this 
nation  was  holden  by  the  Romans,  fince  they  laid  fo  great  an  emphafis  on  fo 
trivial  an  advantage- 
Some  time  after,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  fame  emperor,  they  attempted 
a  fecond  irruption  into  Gaul;  but  they  were  repulfed  by  Galienus,  at  the  pafiage 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  affrighted  Belgae  thereby  delivered  from  the  terror  with 
which  they  had  infpired  them  ;j\     But  when  the  fame  Galienus  afcended  the 
throne,  he  took  fo  little  care  to  preferve  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  his 
flation,  that  as  many  tyrants  fprung  up,  as  there  were  provinces  in  the  empire. 
The  Franks  took  advantage  of  this  univerfal  commotion,  feized  all  the  veffels 
they  could  find,  and  penetrated  fome  of  them  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged 
during  twelve  years;  and  others  into  Africa,  where  every  thing  was  laid  wafte 
by  fire  and  and  fword  ||.     At  length,  tired  with  pillage  and  depredations,  they 
returned  to  their  own  country,  loaded  with  booty,  the  pofTeflion  of  which  no 
one  attempted  to  difpute  with  them. 

The  long  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurelian,  revived  their 
avidity :  they  paffed  the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  many  different  nations  of 
Germany;  over-ran  Gaul*  and  took  feventy  cities  by  furprize.  But  Probus, 
marching  againft  them  with  a  powerful  army,  beat  them  in  feveral  engage- 
ments, retook  all  the  places  they  had  fubdued,  and.  purfued  them  into  their 
native  marines. 

*  Jul.  Cap.  in  Maxim.       f  Oros.  1.  iii.  c.  14.       J  Sozim.  1.  xii.     Aurel.  Vitt.  in  Valerian. 
||  Eufeb.  1.  i.  Hift.  Temp.  Pros.  1.  vii. 
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The  Franks,  whom  he  made  prifoners  in  this  glorious  expedition,  were  all 
tranfported,  by  his  orders,  to  the  fhores  of  the  Pontus ;  from  the  hope  that, 
when  thus  exiled,  they  would  ceafe  to  be  troublefome  to  the  empire.  He  was 
miftaken,  however;  for  thefe  martial  youths,  feeing  him  occupied  in  other 
wars,  feized  a  few  barks  *,  and  traverfing  the  ocean,  fpread  defolation  over  all 
the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Sicily ; 
the  capital  of  which  laft  kingdom  they  reduced  and  pillaged. 

Thefe  depredations  irritated  the  emperors  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  vowed 
the  deftruclion  of  this  untameable  people  f.  But  their  threats  were  as  im- 
potent as  their  efforts.  This  brave  nation,  fays  Tacitus  J,  has  always  main- 
tained its  independence ;  and,  in  fpite  of  our  vain  triumphs,  has  never  been 
fubdued.  Conftantius  purfued  them  into  fuch  of  their  retreats  as  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  inacceffible ;  and,  having,  taken  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  had 
them  conveyed  to  the  country  about  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Langres,  and  Troies, 
where  he  compelled  them  to  cultivate  the  very  lands  which  they  had  recently 
laid  wafte||.  Conftantine  carried  on  a  cruel  war  againfl  them,  ravaging  their 
lands  and  burning  their  villages:  he  alfo  took  two  of  their  monarchs,  who  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beafts,  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Treves  §.  The  orators  of 
thofe  days,  by  their  attempts  to  enhance  the  glory  of  this  prince,  have  only  ex- 
hibited his  barbarity  in  a  ftronger  light.  "  Other  nations,"  fay  they,  cc  ftirink 
"  from  the  attack  of  the  wild  beafts  to  which  they  are  expofedj  but  the  Franks, 
<c  by  facing  and  irritating  them,  prove  that  they  can  die,  though  they  cannot  be 
■"  fubdued." 

Conftans,  perfuaded  of  his  inability  to  reftrain  the  incurfions  of  an  enemy, 
whom  all  the  forces  of  his  father  had  proved  inadequate  to  repel,  courted  their 
friendmip,  and  was  highly  commended  for  appropriating  the  treafures  of  the 
ilate  to  the  purchafe  of  their  alliance  ^[. 

After  this  treaty,  fo  glorious  to  the  Franks,  we  fee  them  holding  the  firft. 
places  at  court,  and  in  the  armies  of  the  empire.  We  find  a  Solanus,  grand- 
mailer  of  the  militia,  under  Conftans  ;  a  Mellobold,  fuderintendant  of  the  do- 
meftics%;  a  Merobald,  a  Bauto,  a  Ricomer,  patricians  and  confuls  under 
Gratian ;  a  Carieto,  governor  of  Gaul,  under  Valcntinian  the  Second  f-j- ;  a°d 
an  Arbagauftus,  tutor  to  that  prince  jj,  and  afterwards  regent  of  the  weft, 
under  the  great  Theodofius  ||||.  But  while  thefe  men  were  the  fupport  of  the 
empire,  others  of  the  Franks  laid  it  wafte  by  their  incurfions. 

When  Maximian,  fhut  up  in  Aquileia,  was  on  the  brink  of  deftruction  §§, 
Genobaudus,  Marcomer,  and  Sunno,  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  where  they 

*  Vopifc.  in  Prob.      f  Eumenius  in  orat.  de  geilis  Conftantii.      J  Tr.ckus  de  morions  German. 
N.  37.     ||  Eumen.  in  laud.  Conftantii.     §  In  Orat.  cujufd.  Gall,  ad  Conflant.     qy  Liban.  de  rebus 
,geflk  Conflant.     Socrat.  1.  xxi.  Sbzom.     *#  Ammian  Marcellinus,  I.  iii.     |4-  Sulp.  Alex.  1.  iv, 
[+  Zozim.  1.  iv.      HI!  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c  9.       (,§  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c  9. 
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put  all  fuch  as  oppofed  them  to  the  fword.  Quintinus  and  Nannienus,  the 
Roman  governors,  immediately  aflcmbled  their  troops,  and  repaired  to  Cologne ; 
when  a  party  of  the  Franks  repaired  the  Rhine,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
vanquished  ;  while  thole  who  remained  to  face  the  enemy,  were  defeated  near 
the  foreft  of  Charbooniere.  Quintinus,  elated  with  fuccefs,  paiTed  the  river, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  colleague,  to  encounter  the  ferocious  Franks  on 
their  native  foil.  The  event  juftified  the  remonftrances  of  Nannienus;  the  bed 
of  the  Roman  troops  perifhed  in  this  unfortunate  expedition.  The  cavalry 
were  malTacred,  and  the  fmall  body  of  infantry  that  effected  its  efcape,  was  in- 
debted for  its  fafety  to  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  in  thefe  various  incurfions,  which  were  continued 
during  the  long  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Franks  were  actuated 
by  any  other  motive,  than  the  profpect  of  pillage.  The  facility  of  making  ir- 
ruptions into  Gaul,  firil  gave  them  the  deiire  of  invading  it.  Already  had  the 
Allans,  the  Sueves,  the  Gepidfe,  and  the  Vandals,  ravaged,  in  their  paffage,  that 
devoted  country  :  already  had  the  Goths  and  Burgundians,  tftabliftied  their 
refidence  'here;  the  former  towards  the  Alps,  and  the  latter  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pyrennees.  The  reft  of  the  country  was  in  a  bad  ftate  of  defence ;  the  Ro- 
man power  was  deprelTed  by  inteftine  commotions ;  and  the  incapacity  of  its 
chiefs  had  involved  the  empire  in  ruin  *.  Thefe  confiderations  renewed  the 
ardour  of  the  Franks  ;  who  once  more  paiTed  the  Rhine,  though  not  as  a  band 
of  depredators  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  but  as  a  body  of  conquerors  in 
fearch  of  a  place  of  fettlement. 

What  was  formerly  called  Gaul,  con  fitted  of  that  part  of  Europe  which  lies 
between  Rhine,  the  two  feas,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrennees  f.  This  extenfive 
country  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  the  richnefs  and  fertility 
-of  its  foil,  and  the  virtues  of  its  mineral  fprings  J .  The  beauty  of  its 
fituanon  is  peculiarly  admired  ;  it  prefents  to  the  view  a  vaft  number  of  lofty 
mountains  crowned  with  woods,  rifing  grounds,  embelliiried  with  vineyards  ; 
fertile  plains,  and  meadows,  interfected  by  brooks  and  rivers,  which,  after 
fpreading  plenty  around  them,  difcharge  themfelves  in  the  ocean,  or  the 
Mediterranean. 

Although  Gaul  is  highly  celebrated  for  this  variety  of  advantages,  fhe  is  ftill 
more  famous  for  the  antiquity,  coinage,  and  happy  genius  of  her  inhabitants. 
It  is  notorious  that  fhe  has  eftablifhed  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  known 
world.  The  irruption  and  fettlement  of  of  Sigoveze,  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  j|; 
a  part  of  Iberia  and  of  Italy  §,  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Belloveze,  Rome  lacked 
and  pillaged  by  Brennus^- ;  the  temple  at  Delphos  plundered;  Macedonia  and 
Dardania  ravaged  by  two  other  princes  of  the  fame  name ;  Thrace,  the  Pro- 
pontis,  the  iEoiis,  Ionia,  and  all  the  country  watered  by  the  river  Hailis,  fub- 

*  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  27.      f  Shabon.  1.  ii.      J  Diod.  1.  v.      ||  Titus  Livius  Decad.  i.  I.  3. 
§  Juftin.  1.  xxiv.  Polib.  1.  ii.       qy  Strab.  1,  xii. 
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ducd  by  Lonnorius  and  Luthaire,  are  fo  many  monuments  of  Gaulic  intrepidity 
and  valour.  If,  at  laft,  they  were  compelled  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke, 
it  was  not  till  after  they  had  long  fought  bravely  for  their  freedom ;  and  their 
conqueror  was  the  conqueror  of  Rome,  and  of  the  whole  world. 

We  forbear  to  fpeak  of  their  origin,  which  is  loft  in  the  fhades  of  antiquity; 
of  their  ancient  manners  and  cuftoms,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  every  hiftory*; 
or  of  that  warlike  difpofition,  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  proverbial  faying,  that  there  could  be  no 
army  without  a  Gaulic  foldier.  It  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  this  hiftory,  to 
give  fome  idea  of  the  ftate  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  firft  conquered  by  the  Franks. 

At  this  time  it  was  divided  into  feventeen  provinces ;  five  of  which  were 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  Vienne,  three  in  Aquitain,  five  in  that  of 
Lyons,  two  in  Germania,  and  two  in  Belgia :  thefe  provinces  had  each  their 
metropolis  j  the  firft  five  were  Vienne,  Narbonne,  Aix,  Embrun,  and  Monftiers 
en  Tarantaife  ;  thofe  of  Aquitain  were  Bourges,  Bourdeaux,  and  Auch  ;  in  the 
Lyonnoife,  Lyon,  Rouen,  Tours,  Sene,  and  Benfancon;  in  Germania,  Mayence 
and  Cologne ;  and  in  Belgia,  Treves  and  Rheims.  Each  province  was  divided 
into  different  tribes ;  each  tribe  into  different  diftriet-s  ;  and  each  diftricr.  into 
different  parts.  Thefe  tribes  had  each  its  capital  on  which  the  inferior  towns 
and  hamlets  were  dependent ;  as  the  capital  itfelf  was  dependent  on  the  me- 
tropolis, in  which  the  governor  of  the  province  refided.  Juftice  was  adminftered 
according  the  Roman  law;  and  all  the  public  a6ts  were  in  Latin;  a  cuftom 
which  long  continued  to  obtain  in  France.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  this 
diftribution  of  provinces,  and  this  fubordination  of  jurifdiclion,  from  the  prefent 
government  of  the  Gallic  Church ; — the  archbifhoprics  reprefent  the  metropo- 
lifes  ;  the  bishopries,,  the  capitals  ;  the  archdeaconries,  the  inferior  towns  ;  and 
the  deaneries,  the  hamlets. 

The  government  of  thefe  provinces  was  either  confular  or  prefidial.  The 
governors  of  the  former  were  nominated  by  the  Senate.  The  confular  govern- 
ments were  fix  in  number;  viz.  the  diftri&s  of  Lyons,  Mayence,  Cologne, 
Treves,  Rheims,  and  Vienne.  The  right  of  nomination  to  the  remaining 
eleven,  was  folely  vefted  in  the  emperors,  who  difpofed  of  them  at  their  plea- 
fure.  But  this  diftinction  of  Governor  conveyed  no  idea  of  pre-eminence  ;  it 
did  not  prevent  fuch  as  were  in  poffeffion  of  important  offices  from  exercifing 
an  authority  almoft  abfolute,  over  their  refpective  departments ;  and  they 
equally  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  the  fafces  carried  before  them.  Befides 
thefe,  the  frontier  towns  had  their  dukes,  and  the  cities  their  counts.  The 
former  were  officers  of  the  firft  rank,  who  received  their  dignity  only  from  the 
legates ;  the  latter  acted  as  affeflbrs,  or  councillors  to  the  commanders  in  chief, 
and  the  provincial  governors.  Conftantine  the  Great  conferred  this  dignity 
upon  the  chief  officers  of  his  houfhold;  and  upon  all  thofe  who  enjoyed  any 

*  Cscfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  vi, 
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confiderable  poft  in  the  law,  the  finances,  or  the  army.  The  military  dukes, 
and  counts,  were  mod  diftinguifhed ;  and  certain  territorial  poffeffions  were 
affigned  them  for  their  fupport.  At  firft,  thefe  dignities  were  temporary ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  granted  for  life,  and,  at  length,  became  hereditary.  We 
find,  from  the  annals  of  the  empire,  that  there  were  two  counts  in  Gaul;  one 
iu  the  marches  of  Strafbourg,  and  the  other  on  the  Saxon  coaft,  which  formed 
part  of  the  fecond  province  of  Belgia.  There  were  alfo  five  dukes,  one  of 
whom  commanded  in  Franche-Comte;  a  fecond,  in  Normandy  and  Brittany; 
a  third,  at  Rheims ;  a  fourth,  at  Cologne  ;  and  a  fifth,  at  Mayence.  Among 
the  great  officers  of  Gaul,  we  find,  likewife,  a  mafter  of  the  cavalry ;  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  diftribute  to  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  troops  which  he  himfelf 
received  from  the  grand  mafter  of  the  militia.  Arfenals  were  cftablifhed  in 
feveral  towns,  where  the  neceffary  arms  for  this  multitude  of  foldiers  were 
forged.  At  Strafburg  they  made  arms  of  all  kinds:  Macon  fupplied  them  v/ith 
darts  and  arrows ;  Rheims,  with  fwords  ;  Autun,  with  cuirafTes  ;  and  Amiens, 
Treves,  and  SoifTons,  with  fhields,  with  baliftce,  and  with  armour  (or  their  light- 
armed  cavalry. 

As  foon  as  Conftantine  the  Great  found  himfelf  in  peaceable  pofTefHon  of  the 
empire,  he  created  a  pretorial  prefect  for  Gaul;  an  officer  who  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  power  almoft  equal  to  that  of  a  fovereign.  He  prefided  over  the  departments 
of  war  and  finance,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  levying  of  imports. 
His  authority  even  extended  over  the  prefidents  and  governors  of  provinces. 
He  made  them  deliver  to  him  an  account  of  their  admiftration,  and  could  de- 
pofe  them  for  malverfation.  An  appeal  lay  from  every  other  tribunal  to  that  of 
the  prefect,  who  was  only  fubjedt  to  the  emperor.  He  had  under  him  three 
vicars;  one  for  Gaul,  a  fecond  for  Spain,  and  a  third  for  Great  Britain.  Treves 
was  the  ufual  place  of  his  refidence,  for  which  reafon  that  city  became  the  ca- 
pital of  Gaul.  But  after  it  had  been  facked  by  the  Barbarians,  Honorious 
transferred  that  honour  to  the  city  of  Aries,  which  was  feparated  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Vienne,  and  formed  an  eighteenth  metropolis. 

Chriftianity  had  long  been  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Gauls.  The  gofpel 
had  been  preached  to  them,  according  to  fome  writers,  by  Sl  Luke,  St.  Philip. 
and  St.  Paul ;  but  according  to  others,  by  Crefcens,  a  difciple  of  the  latter 
apoftle*.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  perfections  which  raged  during  the  reigns  of 
Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  f,  fufficiently  proves  that  the  churches  of 
Vienne,  and  Lyons,  had  been  eftablifhed  many  years,  fince  fo  great  a  number 
of  Chriftians  were  found  in  thofe  provinces,  who  fealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood.  We  are  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  J,  that  whilft  Decius  occupied  the 
Imperial  throne,  Trophimus  was  fent  to  Aries,  Paul  to  Narbonne,  Martial  to 
Limoges,  Stremo  to  Auvergne,  Gratian  to  Tours,  Saturninus  to  Toulouie,  and. 
Dyonyfius  to  Paris.  Thefe  holy  prelates  preached  the  Gofpel  with  fuch  fucceis, 

*  Hill.  Sacr.  L  ii.      f  Eufeb.  1.  v.  c.  i.      £  Greg,  Tur.  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  2§. 
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that  they  founded  feveral  churches,  and  converted  to  Chriftianity  the  greater 
part  of  the  Gauls.  Soon  after,  appeared  the  Hiliarys,  of  Poitiers;  the  Martins,. 
of  Tours ;  the  Exuperes,  of  Touloufe ;  and  fo  many  others  of  fervent  piety 
and  fplendid  talents,  who  became  at  once  the  fupport  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
church.  It  was  in  a  council,  holden  at  Aries  *;  that  the  famous  difpute  of  the 
Donatifts,  of  Africa,  was  terminated.  The  council  of  Cologne,  in  which  biiho.p 
Euphrates  was  anathematized  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Chrift  ;  that  of  Paris, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Athanafius  was  folemnly  acknowledged  to  be  orthodox  ; 
that  of  Valentia,  where  the  beft  poftible  fyftem  for  promoting  a  purity  of  man- 
ners was  adopted  f ;  that  of  Bourdeaux,  at  which  thofe  bifnops  were  excom- 
municated, who,  forgetting  that  meeknefs  of  fpirit  which  the  Gofpel  fo  ftrongly 
inculcates,  lbiicited  the  emperor  to  put  the  heretical  Prifcillian,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, to  death;  exhibit  fo  many  glorious  proofs  of  the  zeal  of  the  Gallican 
church,  for  eitablifhing  a  purity  of  faith,  an  integrity  of  morals,  and  a  holinefs 
of  difcipline. 

While  thefe  pious  men  rendered  Gaul  illuftrious  by  the  fplendour  of  their 
virtues,  a  great  number  of  learned  perfonages  encouraged  the  progrefs  of  the- 
arts  and  fciences.  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Benfancon,  Autun,  Narbonne,  Touloufe, 
Bourdeaux,  Poitiers,  Clermont,  Treves,,  and  Rheims,  were  celebrated  for  their 
academies ;  where  youth  was  inftructed  in  philofophy,  phyfic,  mathematics, 
aftronomy,  jurifprudence,  grammar,  and  poetry;  eloquence,  in  particular,  was 
ftudied  with  ardour  and  fuccefs.  Thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Bourdeaux,  and  Lyons, 
were  the  mod  diftinguifhed.  Marfeilles  boafted,  among  its  academical  pro- 
feflbrs,  a  Critias,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Crinias,  a  learned  phyfician,  who 
flourifhed  foon  after  Hippocrates;  a  Pytheas,  a  celebrated  geographer;  a 
Menecrates,  a  great  lawyer ;  Statins,  a  famous  rhetorician  ;  Petronius,  as  well 
known  for  the  purity  of  his  ftyle,  as  for  the  obfcenity  of  his  fatirical  portraits ; 
Troo-uius  Pompey,  fo  celebrated  for  his  univerfal  hiftory,  the  lofs  of  which 
willlongbe  a  lubject  of  regret;  Favorinus,  a  prodigy  of  erudition ;  Salvinus 
Gennadus,  Saloninus,  Victorinus,  Csefarius,  and  Avitus,  orators  not  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed for  the  purity  of  their  lives,  than  the  ftrength  of  their  genius.  Bour- 
deaux was  the  theatre  on  which  the  talents  of  the  following  illuftrious  men  were 
difplayed  :  Minervius,  who  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a  fecoiid 
Quintilian  ;  Atthius  Patera,  called  the  moft  powerful  of  all  rhetoricians ; 
Procerefius,  to  whom  the  capital  of  the  world  erected  a  ftatue,  with  this  glo- 
rious infcription — Rome,  the  g)ueen  of  Kings,  to  the  King  of  Eloquence  ;  ^  and, 
3aftly,  Aufonius,  whofe  merit,  feconded  by  fortune,  raifed  him  to  the  fecond 
dignity  in  the  empire.  The  chief  glory  of  the  city  of  Lyons  confifts  in  having 
contained  within  its  walls  that  formidable  Athenseum  whither  the  greateft  ora- 
tors repaired  every  year,  to  difpute  the  prize  of  eloquence,  before  a  general- 

*  In. the  year  314.  f  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  iii. 
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aflembly  of  all  the  people  of  Gaul.  The  vanquifhed  were  condemned  either 
to  efface  their  own  writings  with  their  tongues,  or  elfe  to  be  thrown  from  the 
center  arch  of  the  bridge  into  '•he  Saone.\  It  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  repeat 
the  names  of  all  thofe  whofe  abilities  did  honour  to  this  ancient  academy :  we 
lhall  not,  therefore,  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  a  Julius  Florus,  whom  Quintiiian 
flyled  the  Prince  of  Eloquence,  in  Gaul ;  nor  on  thofe  of  a  Julius  Secundus, 
whofe  elocution  was  greatly  admired  by  the  fame  rhetorician.  We  mall  only 
obferve,  and  more  need  not  be  faid  in  its  praife,  that  at  this  fchool  Eucher 
of  Lyons,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Claudiens  Mamer,  Conftantius,  Remigius  of 
Rheims,  and  the  Princes  of  Soifibns,  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

The  annalifts  of  Autun  place  the  origin  of  its  academy  in  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity ;  they  pretend  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Druids,  and  built  on  a  mount 
which  ftill  bears  their  name*.  The  chief  objects  of  its  boaft  are  Eumenius, 
and  his  grandfon  of  the  fame  name ;  the  former  of  whom  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  the  palace  of  Conftantius  Chlorus.  Both  time  and  barbarifm> 
have  refpected  the  panegyric  which  he  pronounced  on  that  great  prince. 
Clermont  is  indebted  for  a  part  of  its  reputation  to  the  illuftrious  Fontones, 
one  of  whom  was  preceptor  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  who  honoured  him 
with  the  dignity  of  Conful.  It  would  be  an  error  to  fuppofe  that  Thouloufe 
owes  its  principal  luftre  to  the  inftitution  of  the  floral  games,  by  the  incom- 
parable Clemens,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ifauri ;  fince  it  is  certain  that 
long  before  that  period  an  iEmilius  Arborius,  an  Exupere,  and  a  Sedatus— * 
names  confecrated  in  the  annals  of  eloquence — had  given  it  the  well-deferved 
and  well- applied  appellation  of  the  City  of  Pallas.  Narbonne  is  not  lefs  ce- 
lebrated for  the  great  men  which  its  fchools  have  produced.  That  famous 
academy  ranks,  in  the  number  of  its  profefTors,  Votienus  Montanus,  Terentius 
Varo,  and  Exupere;  but,  its  glory  is  ftill  greater  in  having  had  for  its  pupils 
the  emperors  Carinus  and  Numerianus. 

We  muft,  however,  acknowledge,  that  the  tafte  and  the  natural  eloquence 
which  fo  peculiarly  diftinguiihed  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age,  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  authors  whofe  names  we  have  mentioned.  This  deficiency 
muft  not  be  afcribed  to  any  want  of  encouragement :  the  emperors  were  at- 
tached to  men  of  letters,  they  fought  after  their  fociety,  and  loaded  them  with 
wealth  and  honours.  Their  profeffion  was  holden  in-great  refpect ;  they  were 
taken  from  the  chair  of  eloquence,  or  of  poetry,  to  fill  the  firft  offices  in  the 
ftate.  But  what  ought,  by  a  natural  influence,  to  have  contributed  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  fine  arts,  only  ferved  to  accelerate  their  fall.  Anxious  to  difplay, 
in  their  writings,  a  greater  fund  of  wit  than  the  ancients,  they  neglected  th-~ 
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beauties  of  nature  for  the  moft  pompous  refinements  of  art.  By  fee  king  to 
embellifh  their  works,  they  facrificed  fubftance  to  mow :  by  aiming  at  novelty, 
they  became  finical ;  by  endeavouring  to  pleafe,  they  became  frivolous ;  new 
modes  of  fpeech  were  invented,  and  a  thoufand  new  words  introduced,  which 
infenfibly  adulterated  their  ftyle  and  language.  The  incurfions  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  completed  the  perverfion  of  tafte,  and  the  deftruction  of  the  fchools. 
Sciences  and  arts  were,  thenceforth,  confined  to  the  cloifter,  the  convent,  or 
epifcopal  palace. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Gaul,  when  the  Franks  attempted  to  procure  a  fettle- 
ment  there;  for  v  hich  purpofe  they  refolved  always  to  have  kings  of  their 
own  nation.  This  was  the  firft  blow  which  they  aimed  at  the  authority  of 
Rome,  who  wifhed  to  confound  them,  according  to  her  ufual  policy,  with  her 
own  fubjects. 
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A.  D.  419  or  420].  HONORIUS  reigned  in  the  weft,  and  the  younger 
Theodofius  in  the  eaft,  when  the  Franks  palled  the  Rhine*,  and  furprized  and 
pillaged  the  city  of  Treves,  under  the  conduct  of  Pharamondf.  Some  hifto- 
rians  have  abfurdly  had  recourfe  to  fiction,  in  order  to  cncreafe  the  fplendour  of 
this  prince's  birth.  He  was  king  of  a  people  who  never  obeyed  any  other  than 
the  defendants  of  their  firft  matters.  This  auguft  title  fufficiently  proves  the 
antiquity  of  his  race.  It  was  about  the  year  420  that  he  was  lifted  up  on  a  fhield, 
expofed  to  the  fight  of  the  whole  army,  and  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  nation. 
Svich  was  the  only  inauguration  known  to  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Gaul. 

It  is  likewife  all  that  is  known,  with  certainty,  of  the'reign  of  Pharamond. 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  his  exploits,  die  time  of  his  death,  the  place  of  his 
burial,  and  the  name  of  his  queen.  We  are  only  told  that  he  had  two  fons; 
Clodian,  who  fucceeded  him  ■>  and  Clenus,  with  whofe  fate  we  are  unac- 
quainted. 

To  Pharamond  is  commonly  afcribed  the  inftitution  of  that  famous  law, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  epithet  Salk,  either  from  the  furname  of  the  prince  who 
publifhed  it,  or  from  the  name  of  Saiogaft,  who  propofed  it;  or  elic  from  the 
word  Salic  hame,  the  place  in  which  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  aflfembled  in 
order  to  reduce  it  into  form.  Others  pretend,  that  it  was  lb  called,  becaufe  it 
was  exprefily  made  for  the  Salic  lands,  which  were  nobis  fiefs,  given  by  the 
firft  monarchs  of  Gaul  to  the  Saltans;  that  is,  to  the  principal  noble  :  of  their 
Sale,  or  Court,  en  the  fole  condition  of  military  fervice,  exempt  from   every 
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other  fpecies  of  feudal  obligation.  And  this  was  the  reafon  why  they  were  not 
defcendibie  to  women,  who,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  fex,  are  difpenftd  from 
bearino-  arms.  There  are  fome*  who  maintain,  that  this  word  came  from  the 
the  Saiians,  a  tribe  of  the  Franks  eftabliihed  in  Gual  under  the  Emperor  Julian: 
thefe  alfert,  that  that  prince  gave  them  lands  under  the  obligation  of  perfonal 
attendance  in  time  of  war.  He  even  made  a  law  of  this  obligation,  they  fay, 
which  the  new  conquerors  adopted,  and  called  it  Salic,  from  the  name  of  their 
ancient  countrymen. 

Itis  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  fuppofe  that  this  law  only  relates  to  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crown>  or  to  the  Salic  lands.  It  was  neither  inftituted  for  the  difpofal  of 
the  kingdom,  nor  merely  for  determining  the  right  of  individuals  to  feudal  pof- 
feffions.  It  is  a  collection  of  regulations  that  extend  to  almoft  every  thing.  It 
prefcribes  punifhments  for  thieves  and  incendiaries  ■,  and  for  a  variety  of  crimes 
and  depredations:  it  eftabliihes  rules  for  preferving  the  morals  of  the  fubject; 
for  the  government  j  for  the  order  of  proceeding  in  criminal  matters  ;  and, 
laftly,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  concord  between  the  different  members 
of  the  ftate.  '  Of  feventy-one  articles  which  it  contains,  there  is  but  one  which 
relates  to  fucceffions ;  it  is  couched  in  thefe  terms — In  the  Salic  lands  no  part  of 
the  inheritance  jhall  dejeend  to  females.     It  belongs  entirely  to  maks\. 

It  appears  that  what  remains  of  this  law,  is  but  an  extract  from  a  larger  code  J. 
This  is  evident,  from  the  Salic  law  itfelf  being  there  quoted,  as  well  as  certain 
rules  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  what  is  now  extant  of  that  famous  ordinance. 
Ducange,  the  celebrated  gloffator,  fays  there  were  two  forts  of  Salic  laws,  one 
of  which  was  in  force  before  the  Franks  were  converted  to  Chriftianity;  and 
was  reduced  into  form  by  the  four  chiefs  of  the   nation,  Wifogaft,  Bofogaft, 
Salogaft,  and  Wldogat ;  the  other  was  corrected  by  the   Chriftian  kings,  and 
is  that  which  has  been  publifhed  by   Tillet,  Pithou,  Lindembrock,  and  the 
famous   Advocate-General  Jerome  Bignon,  who  made  fome  learned  commen- 
taries on  ic.     For  the  methodical  arrangement  of  it,  fays   a  modern  author  of 
gre?t  erudition  1|,  we  are  certainly  indebted  to  Clovis  the  Great.     On  one  hand, 
it  cannot    be  pofterior  to  the  reign  of  this  prince,  fincc  his  fon  Childebert  re- 
formed fome  articles  of  it;  and,  on  the  other,  the  chapter  which   treats  of  the 
immunity  of  churches,  and  of  the  confervation  of  their  miniftcrs,  fuppofes  the 
converfi  >n  of  our  firft  Chriftian  king.     This  laft  code,  fays  Djic.ange,  is  only  a 
compilation  of  rules  to  be  obferved  by  fuch  of  the  Franks  as  were  cftablifhed 
between  the  foreft  of  Charbonniete  and  the  river  Loire;  in  contradiftinction  to 
the   Lex  Riparia,  given  to  thofe  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Maefr,  and  the  Scheld.     A  certain  author  §  boldly  aflerts,  on  what  authority 
we  know  not,  that  the  fixty-fecond  chapter  of  the  Salic  code  cannot  poffibly 
apply,  even    indirectly,  to   the  fucceffion  of  the  kingdom;  and   that  it  was  a. 

*  Paul,  Emil.  Menage,  Pafquier,  Borel.     +  Tit.  62  des  Mode's  art.  6.     %  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  10.. 
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mere  invention  of  Philip  the  Long,  to  exclude  Joan  of  France,  daughter  of 
Lewis  Hutin,  from  the  throne.  He  coubtlcfs  did  not  reflect  that  the  eltabliihed 
laws  of  fucceflion,  with  regard  to  fuch  fiefs  as  belonged  to  the  nobility,  opera- 
ting to  the  exc  ufion  of  iemales,  we  mud  certainly  conclude  that  the  fame 
prcrogacive,  a  fortiori,  is  annexed  to  royalty,  which  is  the  moll  noble  of  all 
pofkfiions,  and  the  fource,  too,  from  whence  the  nobility  of  all  others  is 
derived.  Thus  the  right  of  Philip  having  been  faupulouily  difcufied  in  a  gene- 
ral alfembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  the  crown  was  unanimoufly 
decided  to  be  his,  to  trie  exclufion  of  the  princefs  ■,  fo  firmly  were  they  perfuaded 
that  there  exilted,  if  net  a  law,  at  lealt  an  immemorial  cultom,  which  excluded 
women  from  the  throne  of  France ;  a  cuftom  as  old  as  the  monarchy  itfelf, 
which  Agathias  calls  the  law  of  the  country,-  which-  certainly  polTelTes  all  the 
force  that  antiquity  can  give  it,  fince  Clovis  the  Firft  fucceeded  his  father 
Childeric,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  fillers  Albofleda  and  Lantilda.  During  the 
reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  a  freih  difpute  arofe  on  the  fame  fubjed,  on  which 
the  decifion  was  the  fame.  The  right  of  Edward  the  Third  ol  England,  did 
not  appear  to  be  better  founded  than  that  of  the  princefs  Joan,  a  daughter  of 
France.  The  Count  was  unanimoufly  declared  the  legitimate  fuccelTor  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  The  article  which  fettled  the  right  of  individuals  to  the  Salic 
lands,  was  declared  equally  to  regard  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  and  it  became 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  ftate. 
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A.  D  427].  CLODIAN,  furnamed  the  Hairy,  either  from  the  quantity 
of  hair  which  he  had,  or  becaufe  he  wore  it  longer  than  his  predecefTors, 
fucceeded  his  father  Pharamond.  It  is  faid  that  he  had  fcarcely  afcended  the 
throne*,  when  the  Roman  general,  iEtius,  marched  againft  him  with  a  power- 
ful army,  defeated  him,  took  from  him  all  he  pofTeffed  in  Gaul,  and  compelled 
him  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  We  are  further  told,  that  this  prince,  in  order  to  be 
revenged  on  the  Romans,  made  incurfions  into  Thuringia,  where  he  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  and  furprized  a  cattle  called  Difpurg. 

A.  D.  431  ].  iEtius  advanced  againft  him  a  feconi  time,  -and  after  beating 
him  in  an  action,  in  wh"ch  much  blood  was  fned  on  either  fide,  he  preferred  the 
granting  him  a  peace,  to  rifking  another  battle  againft  a  nation  which  fcemed 
to  acquire  frefh  vigour  from  defeat.  This  peace,  however,  was  of  fliort 
duration. 

Clodian  could  not  forget  the  beautiful  kingdom  he  had  poflefTed  in  Gaul,  the 
lofs  of  which  afFe&ed  him  molt  fenfibly,  an  i  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
recovering  it.  He  left  Thuringia  in  the  year  435,  with  a  numerous  army, 
refolved  no  longer  to  direct  his  attacks  againft  thole  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  but  to  feize  fome  important  places  in  the  incerior  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  fertt  to  reconnoitre  that  divifion  of  the  diltrid  ol  Bel- 
gia,  of  which  Rheims  was  the  capital. 

*  Duch.  torn.  i.  p.  793. 
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•  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that  all  the  towns  were  defencelefs,  he  began 
his  march,  furprized  and  defeated  the  Roman  troops  that  v/tre  appointed  to 
guard  the  paflages,  took  Tournay,  carried  Cambray  at  the  iirft  affault,  and  re- 
duced all  the  furrounding  country  as  far  as  the  river  Somme  T. 

Such  is  the  bafis  on  which  thofe  hiftorians  have  grounded  their  afTertions, 
that  Clodian  founded  a  great  ftate  in  Gaul.  Adon  maintains  that  the  city  of 
Cambray  was  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Roricon,  a  monkifh  writer,  pecu- 
liarly fond  of  chimeras,  has  made  him  eftabliih  his  court  at  Amiens.  Marianus 
Schotus,  another  monk,  equally  credulous,  but  Hill  more  generous  with  regard 
to  this  prince,  gives  him  poffeffion  of  a  part  iqfi  Holland,  and  all  the  councry 
from  thence  to  the  river  Loire.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  teftimony  of  con- 
temporary writers  f,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  new  conquefts,  and  that 
./Etius  recovered  all  he  had  taken  from  the  Roman  empire  on  this  fide   the 

Rhine.     The  fact,  as  related  by  thefe  hiftorians,  is  this : 

A.  D.  437].  Clodian  w^as  engaged  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  a  noble- 
man of  rank  in  his  army,  at  a  village  called  Elena,  now  the  city  of  Lens, 
They  were  in  the  act  of  conducting: the  bride  .to  the  place  where  the  nuptial 
feaft  was  prepared,  when  the  Romans  fuddenly  ruined  on  them  from  a  bridge; 
which  they  had  recently  constructed.  The  furprize  of  the  Franks  was  fo  great, 
that  they  could  not  range  themfelves  in  order  of  battle.  The  advanced  guards 
were  put  to  the  fword;  the  bride  was  carried  off,  together  with  all  the  bridal 
preparations ;  the  army  difperfed,  and  the  whole  province  regained. 

The  poet  who  relates  this  adventure,  draws  fo  advantageous  a  portrait  of  the 
Franks,  that  it  merits  a  place  in  their  hiftory.-  "  They  are,"  fays  he,  "  tall  in 
ftature;  their  Ikin  is  very  white,  and  their  eyes  are  blue;  their  face  is  entirely 
fhaved,  except  the  upper  lip,  on  which  they  fuffer  two  fmall  whiikers  to  grow; 
their  hair,  cut  behind,  and  long  before,  is  admirably  fair;  their  drefs  is  fo  fhort, 
that  it  does  not  cover  their  knees,  and  fo  tight,  that  it  mows  the  exact  form  of 
their  body;  they  wear  a  large  girdle  from  whence  hangs  a  fword  that  is  heavy, 
but  extremely  fharp.  There  is  no  nation  exifling  fo  well  verfed  in  military 
motions  and  evolutions.  Such  is  their  fkill,  that  they  never  fail  to  ftrike  what 
they  aim  at;  fo  prodigious  their  agility,  that  they  reach  the  enemy  as  foon  as 
the  dart  which  they  have  thrown  at  him ;  in  fhort,  their  intrepidity  is  fuch, 
that  they  are  not  aitonifhed,  either  by  the  number  of  their  foes,  by  local  difad- 
vantages,  or  even  by  death  himfelf,  when  encompalTed  with  all  his  horrors — 
they  may  lofe  their  lives,  but  never  can  their  courage"^."  It  was  this  untameable 
valour  that  determined  the  victorious  iEtius  to  grant  them  peace  ;  he  was  un- 
willing to  wage  war  againft  a  people  who  had  as  many  foldiers  as  citizens. 


Greg.  Tur.  1.  2.  c.  9.  Fredeg,  Epi.  c.  9.  Roric.  Monac.  1.  i.     f  Sidon,  Apollin,  Carm.  v.  p.  224. 
%  Sidon.  Apoll.  in  panegyr.  Major.  Carm.  v.  apud  Duch.  tom.  i.  p.  224. 
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We  are  told,  by  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  that  fome  years  after  this  treaty, 
Germanus,  bifliop  of  Auxerre,  was  fent  into  England  to  maintain  the  true  faith 
againft  the  heretical  followers  of  Pelagius,  who  denied  the  exiftence  of  original 
fin,  and  the  neceflity  of  divine  grace  for  the  purpofe  of  falvation  %  The  tra- 
dition is,  that  before  his  departure  he  confecrated  to  God  a  young  girl  named 
Genevieve,  whofe  virtue  was  afterwards  fignalized  by  miracles  without  num- 
ber. But  there  are  fome  who  pretend  that  ihe  received  the  veil,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  from  Villicus,  bifhop  of  Chartres.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mi- 
racles fne  performed  at  Paris,  iecured  her  the  glorious  appellation  of  Patronefs 
of  that  capital  of  the  French  empire. 

A.  D.  447  or  448.]  Clodian  died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  from  grief, 
as  fome  authors  affert,  for  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  killed  at  the 
fiege  of  Soiffons.  Neither  the  name  of  his  confort,  nor  the  number  of  his 
children,  is  known.  Some  fay  he  had  two  fons,  Claudebaud  and  Claudemir  ; 
others  three,  whom  they  call  Regnault,  Auberon,  and  Regnacarius.  From 
Auberon,  they  fay,  fprang  Auzbert,  from  whom  the  family  of  Pepin,  the  firfh 
monarch  of  the  fecond  race,  defcended.  But  an  author  j-,  deeply  verfed  in  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  France,  pretends  to  have  demonftratcd  that  he  defcended 
from  Tonantius  Ferreolus,  praetorial  prefect  of  Gaul. 

*  For  a  curious  account  of  this  expedition  of  Germanus  and  his  colleague  Lupus,  bifliop  of 
Troyes,  fee  Venerable  Bede's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  c.  17.  19.  20. 

f  Pu  Bouchet — 2  Lyreg.  Tur.  i.  2,  c.  9. 
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A:  D.  447,  or  448.]  THE  birth  of  Meroveus  is  a  perfect  problem,  of 
which  no  part  of  hiflory  can  afford  a  folution.  Some  afTert,  from  a  pafiage  in 
Gregory  of  Tours  *,  that  he  was  related  to  Clodian.  Others,  on  the  authority 
of  Prifcus,  the  rhetorician,  pretend  that  he  was  the  fon  of  that  monarch.  Prifcus 
relates,  that  the  king  of  the  Franks  left  two  fons,  who  both  laid  claim  to  the 
crown;  the  elded  implored  the  afliftance  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns;  and  the 
youngeft  fought  the  protection  of  the  Romans  :  he  even  tells  us,  that  he  faw  the 
latter  at  Rome.  He  was,  fays  Prifcus,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  his  long 
fair  hair  hung  in  ringlets  upon  his  moulders ;  the  emperor  loaded  him  with 
honours  and  prefents ;  and  iEtius  adopted  him  for  his  fon.  But  v/hat  can  we 
conclude  from  accounts  in  which  neither  of  the  princes  are  named?  It  is  very 
certain  that  Meroveus  was  not  a  third  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  eftablifhed 
his  ufurpation  by  force5  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rival  brothers  ?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  are  fure  that  a  prince  of  that  name  reigned  over  the  Franks,  and  that  a  fon 
of  Clodian  difputed  the  throne  with  him. 

From  him  defcended  the  monarchs  of  the  firft  race,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  Merovingian  Kings. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  e.  9, 
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A.  D.  451.]  The  generality  of  hiflorians  pretend,  that  Meroveus  was  in  the 
Roman  army  at  the  battle  gained  by  iEtius  over  Attila*  :  a  battle,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  which,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  (lain,  which  has  been 
rated  at  two  hundred  thoufand  on  the  part  of  the  Huns,  as  to  the  fpot  on  which 
it  was  fought — are  fo  little  known,  as  to  afford  an  endlefs  fource  of  difpute. 
The  majority  of  writers,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  theatre  of  this  bloody 
action  was  not  in  Sologne,  in  Auvergne,  nor  in  the  Thouloufain,  but  in  the  vail 
plains  of  Chalons,  in  Champagne  f. 

A.  D.  456.]  This  prince  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  We  are  not 
told  what  family  he  had,  neither  know  we  the  name  of  the  queen  who  gave 
birth  to  Childeric,  his  fon  and  fuccefTor. 

*  Jornand  de  reb.  Got. 

f  The  author  of  a  French  periodical  work,  in  the  year  1753,  wrote  a  differtation,  to  prove  that 
this  battle  was  fought  in  Champagne,  in  the  plain  of  Merry-upon-Seine3  five  leagues  from  Troyes. 
In  fupport  of  this  affertion,  he  quotes  the  following  paffage  from  Gregory  of  Tours :  "  Attilam 
fugant,  qui  Mauriacum  Campum  adieus,  fe  prscingit  ad  Bellum." 
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CHILDERIC  was  deftined  to  experience  fuch  a  variety  of  adventures,  as 
might  have  given  him  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  heroes  of  romance. 
Carried  off  in  his  infancy,  by  a  detachment  of  Attila's  army  *,  he  was  miracu- 
loufly  refcued,  by  a  valiant  Frank,  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  taking 
him  into  captivity.  A  general  confpiracy  afterwards  deprived  him  of  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors ;  but  the  nation  regretting  his  lofs,  was  fpeedily  induced  to 
recall  him.  Fie  was  the  beft  made  man  in  his  dominions.  He  was  endued 
with  wit,  and  poffeffed  of  courage;  but,  being  born  with  a  heart  too  fuf- 
ceptible  of  love,  he  yielded  to  its  dictates,  and  thereby  accelerated  his  own 
deftruction  -j-. 

The  French  nobles,  enraged  at  the  feduclion  of  their  wives,  who  were  inca- 
pable of  refitting  the  charms  of  Childeric,  entered  into  a  league  for  the  purpofe 
of  depofing  him.  [A.  D.  457.]  Unable  to  oppofe  them,  he  returned  into 
Germany,  where  he  afforded  a  proof  that  adverfity  rarely  corrects  the  vices  of 
the  heart,  by  feducing  Bafina,  wife  to  the  king  of  Thuringia,  who  had  received 
him  with  hofpitalir.y,  and  honoured  him  with  his  friendfhip. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Fred.  Scholar*,  x.       f  Ro"C-  !•  *• 
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The  Franks,  however,  held  a  general  affembly,  in  which  the  crown  was 
conferred  on  iEgidius,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Romans  to  command 
their  forces  in  Gaul.  This  whimficai  choice,  it  is  faid,  was  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Wiomald  *,  who,  faithful  to  his  fovereign,  took  advantage  of  the 
afcendancv  he  pofTefTed  over  the  mind  of  the  new  monarch,  to  lead  him  to  the 
adoption  of  fuch  meafures,  as  could  not  fail  to  render  him  odious  to  the 
nation. 

A.  D.  463,  or  464.  J  The  exactions  of  /Egidius  accordingly  eftranged  the 
affections  of  his  fubjects,  who  now  regretted  the  banifhment  of  their  former 
princes  and,  in  a  lhort  time,  determined  to  recall  him.  Wiomald,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  interefts  of  his  mafter,  lent  him  the  half  of  a  piece  of  gold 
which  they  had  broken  at  their  laft  feparation ;  and  Childeric,  underftanding 
the  fio-nal,  left  Thuringia,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Gaul.  One  battle  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  kingdom;  iEgidius  was  completely  defeated,  and  the 
lawful  monarch  regained  porTeflion  of  that  throne,  whence  his  gallantry  had 
excluded  him. 

This  wonderful  event  was  fucceeded  by  another  equally  fingular  and  remark- 
able f.  The  queen  of  Thuringia,  like  another  Helen,  left  the  king  her  hufband,. 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  fecond  Paris.  "  Did  I  know,"  faid  me,  "  a  greater 
<f  hero,  or  a  more  gallant  man  than  you,  I  would  go  in  fearch  of  him,  to  the 
"  fartheft  extremities  of  the  earth."  Bafina  was  both  handfome  and  fenfible  ; 
and  Childeric,  allured  by  this  double  temptation,  married  her,  to  the  great 
difpleafure  of  all  virtuous  men,  who  in  vain  expatiated  on  the  facred  rights  of 
marriage,  and  the  inviolable  laws  of  friendfhip.  From  this  marriage  fprung 
the  great  Clovis.— A.  D.  465. 

The  conclufion  of  this  romantic  reign  was  fignalized  by  a  variety  of  glorious 
exploits  J.  The  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  the  defire  of  recovering  the  efteem 
of  his  fubjects,  revived  the  courage  of  Childeric,  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  be  lulled  on  the  bofom  of  pleafure.  He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gaul ; 
defeated,  near  Orleans,  the  army  of  Odoacer,  a  Saxon  monarch  ■,  took  Angers> 
which  he  pillaged  ;  killed,  with  his  own  hands,  the  general  of  the  Roman  troops, 
in  the  Soiflbnnois  ;  and,  if  the  author  of  the  life  of  Saint  Genevieve  may  be 
credited,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Paris ;  but  this  laft  fact  is  attefted  by  no  other 
hiftorian.  It  appears  that  he  made  peace  with  the  Saxons,  who  united  their 
arms  to  his,  in  order  to  exterminate  the  Germans,  who  had  over-run  part  of 
Italy  || .  The  conqueft  of  Germany  was  the  laft  memorable  action  of  this  prince. 
He  died  foon  after,  [A.  D.  481.J  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
was  buried  in  a  fpot  of  ground  which  is  now  enclofed  in  the  city  of  Tournay. 

«  Gcft.  Franc,  c.  7.     -\  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  12.      %  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  18.   Geft.  Franc,  c.  8. 

|1  Fred.  Epit.  c.  xij.. 
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His  tomb  was  difcerned  by  chance  in  the  year  1653.  There  were  found  in 
it  the  fkeleton  of  a  horfe,  and  fome  human  bones  tolerably  perfect,  which 
proved  him  to  have  been  flout  in  form,  and  tall  in  ftature.  The  other 
curiofities  of  this  ancient  monument,  are .  a  cryftal  glafs,  and  feveral  curious 
pieces  of  maffive  gold  ;  an  ox's  head  ■,  a  Jiyle,  with  tablets  •,  medals  of  different 
emperors;  and  a  number  of  rings,  on  one  of  which  is  a  leal,  bearing  the  im- 
preffion  of  a  man  of  perfect  beauty.  His  face  is  entirely  fhaved  -,  his  hair 
long,  plaited,  feparated  on  the  forehead,  and  thrown  back  -,  he  holds  a  javelin 
in  his  right  hand.  On  the  exergue  is  engraven  the  name  of  Childcric,  in 
Roman  letters.  A  part  of  thefe  curiofities  may  be  feen  in  the  Royal  Library  *, 
at  Paris. 


*  The  Reader  will  pleafe  obferve,  that  Mr.  Giffbrd  began  this  work  at  an  early  period  of  the 
revolution,  and  during  the  exiftence  of  the  limited  monarchy,  in  France. 
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A.  D.  481].  CLOVIS  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  afcended 
the  throne.  He  was  fcarcely  twenty,  when  he  challenged  Syagrius,  the  fon  of 
iEgidius,  who  was  governor  of  Gaul,  where  his  authority  was  almoft  defpotic  *., 
to  meet  him  in  the  field.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  Clovis  began  his 
march  to  Soiffons,  [A.  D.  486.]  accompanied  by  two  princes,  who  were  nearly 
allied  to  him,  Ragnacharius  and  Chararic.  The  battle  was  bloody  and  deci- 
five ;  Syagrius  faved  himfelf  by  flight  •,  but  having  taken  refuge  among  the 
Vifigoths,  their  king,  Alaric,  was  induced,  by  the  threats  of  Clovis,  to  deliver 
him  into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  who  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Soiffons ;  and  the  death  of  the  Imperial 
general  facilitated  the  reduction  of  all  the  places,  that  ftill  remained  faithful  to 
the  Romans. 

Clovis,  anxious  to  conciliate,  by  mildnefs,  fuch  as  he  had  conquered  by  arms, 
exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  reftrain  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  his  victo- 
rious troops.  He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  pillage  of  a  few  churches. 
All  the  hiftorians  mention  the  facred  vafe  which  was  claimed  by  Saint  Remi- 
gius,  of  Rheims ;  and  fpeak  of  the  infolence  of  the  fubject  in  refufing  to  reftore 
it  to  his  mafter,  the  moderation  of  the  fovereign  in  concealing  his  refentment, 
and  the  vengeance  which  he  exacted  at  the  general  review  of  his  troops  on  the 
Field  of  Mars,  in  terms  of  admiration  :  the  ibldier's  arms  not  being  in  proper 
order,  the  king  clove  his  head  afunder  with  his  fword — (C  It  was  thus,"  faid  he, 
"  that  you  (truck  the  vafe  at  Soiffons." — A.  D.  487. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii,  c.  28.    Fred.  Epitom.  c.  15.    Gell.  Franc,  c.  19.    Roric.  1.  ii. 
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A  fanguinary  execution,  fays  Gregory  of  Tours,  performed  by  the  hand 
of  a  fovereign,  muft  doubtlefs  excite  difguft  in  the  prcfent  age.  But  this 
action,  which  appears  to  us  degrading  to  majefty,  infpired  greater  rcfpeft  than 
horror. 

By  this  account  it  is  evident  that  the  French  were  accuftomed  to  aflemble 
every  year  in  a  field  *,  which  they  denominated  The  Field  of  Mars,  becaufe  their 
aiTemblies  were  holden  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  March,  (in 
French,  Mars).  It  was  from  the  fame  motive  that  the  field  was  afterwards 
called  the  Field  of  May.  Thefe  affemblies  were  convened  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  ;  the  troops  were  reviewed  before  them  ■,  queftions  of  war  and  peace 
were  difcuffed ;  and  abufes  in  the  government,  in  the  adminiftration  of  juflice, 
and  in  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money,  were  corrected.  It  was  there  they 
appointed  protectors  during  the  minority  of  their  princes ;  divided  the  treafures 
and  dominions  of  the  departed  monarch,  and  fixed  the  day  and  the  place  for 
the  inauguration  of  his  fucceiTor;  and  it  was  there  that  the  kings  received 
the  voluntary  gift  from  their  nobles :  this  prefent  confided  of  money,  furniture, 
or  horfes;  the  name  of  voluntary  gift  has  been  retained,  although  the  nature  of 
it  has  been  altered.  The  king  prefided  at  thefe  general  afTemblies  of  the  na- 
tion -,  at  which  he  v/as  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
mayor  of  the  palace,  the  chaplain,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  chancellor.  The 
bifhops,  and  abbots,  were  alfo  under  the  neceffity  of  attending. 

The  dukes  and  counts  likewife  received  a  fummons  to  appear.  Thefe  dig- 
nities, which  are  now  hereditary,  were  then  but  fimple  commifTions,  granted 
and  revoked  at  the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign.  The  king,  or  the  mayor  of  his 
palace,  propofed  the  queftions  that  were  to  be  examined ;  after  the  affembly 
had  difcuffed  them,  their  decifions  were  determined  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
and  thenceforth  became  the  law  of  the  ftate. 

A.  D.  491. ]  Some  years  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
Bafinus,  king  of  Thuringia,  made  a  fudden  irruption  into  that  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Clovis,  which  was  fituated  beyond  the  Rhine.  Clovis  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  this  invafion,  than  he  atTembled  his  army  with  the  utmoit 
expedition,  and  entering  the  enemy's  country,  laid  it  wafte  with  fire  and  fword, 
and  impofed  a  perpetual  tribute  on  the  offending  monarch  f.  His  thoughts, 
were  next  bent  on  the  formation  of  an  alliance,  by  marriage,  with  fome  one  of 
the  princes  whofe  territories  lay  contiguous,  to  thofe  which  he  had  recently  de- 
tached from  the  empire.. 


*  The  Merovingians  dated  the  commencement  of  their  year  on  the  day  of  this  review;  the: 
Carlovingians  from  Chriftmas ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  that  it  was 
fixed  to  the  firft  of  January.  This  variation  occalioiis  a  great  embarraffment  in  fettling  the  pre- 
cife  date  of  events. 


f  Gzft,  Franc,  c,   19. 
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Gondebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  had  a  niece  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
the  reputation  of  whofe  charms,  and  the  accounts  of  whofe  fenfe  and  virtues,  ^ 
made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  Clovis,  who  fent  ambaffadors  to  afk 
her  of  her  uncle.  The  court  of  Burgundy,  fearful  of  offending  a  young  prince, 
whofe  arms  were  every  where  victorious/  complied  with  his  requeft  j  and  the 
princefs  Clotildis  was  accordingly  efpoufed  by  Aurelian,  an  illuftrious  Gaul, 
who  made  her  the  cuftomary  prefent  of  a  halfpenny,  and  a  denier*.  This 
cuilom  was  long  obferved  in  France  j  and,  even  now,  hufbands  give  their 
brides  fome  pieces  of  money ;  the  only  difference  is  in  their  number  and 
value. 

A.  D.  493.]  Every  thing  being  ready  for  the  departure  of  the  new  queen, 
fhe  began  her  journey  in  a  kind  of  waggon,  called  a  bafterne,  which  was  the 
molt  decent  carriage  then  in  ufe  j  it  was  drawn  by  oxen,  which,  though  they 
move  flower  than  horfes,  give  a  lefs  uneafy  motion  to  the  vehicle.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  at  Soiffons,  amidft  the  mingled  acclamations  of  the  Gauls 
and  French.  Heaven  fmiled  on  this  propitious  union ,  Clotildis  became  mou- 
ther of  a  prince,  who  received  baptifm,  with  the  king's  confent,  and  was 
chriftened  Ingomerf.  But  the  death  of  a  child,  for  whom  Clovis  had  fo  ftrong 
an  affection,  infpired  him,  notwithstanding  the  earneft  remonftrances  and  footh- 
ing  perfuafions  of  his  wife,  with  averfion  to  the  Chriftian  religion  J.  He  was 
prevailed  on,  however,  to  fuffer  his  fecond  "fon  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of 
baptifm.  He  alfo  was  attacked  with  a  fevere  indifpofition,  [A.  D.  494.]  but 
the  prayers  of  his  confort  were  heard,  the  prince  was  reftorcd  to  health,  and 
the  anxiety  of  his  father  difpelled.  Soon  after  this,  Clovis 'was  converted  to 
Chriflianity  ;  an  event  which  is  thus  related  by  hiftorians  :■ — 

A.  D.  496.]  The  Germans,  a  warlike  people,  had  made  incurfions  into 
Gaul,  with  a  view  to  a  fettled  eftablifhment,  in  imitation  of  thofe  nations  who 
had  effected  the  expulfion  of  the  Romans.  Clovis,  apprized  of  their  intentions, 
haftened  to  impede  their  progrefs,  and  met  them  on  the  plains  of  Tolbiac,  not 
far  from  Cologne,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  French  army  had 
begun  to  give  way,  when  the  king,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed, 
tf  God  of  my  queen  Clotildis,  if  you  grant  me  victory,  I  here  vow  to  receive 
baptifm,  and  hereafter  to  worfhip  no  other  than  you  || ."  Having  faid  this,  he 
rallied  his  yielding  forces,  again  led  them  to  the  charge,  pierced,  with  irrefifti- 
ble  ardour,  the  enemy's  battalions,  and  at  lafl  put  them  to  flight  §.  He  then 
followed  them  into  Germany,  where  he  difperfed  the  remains  of  the  vanquished 
army,  reduced  to  obedience  a  nation  hitherto  invincible,  and  compelled  them 
to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  ^[.  Faithful  to  his  vow,  he  enquired  into  the  my- 
fteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion  j  and  on  Chriftmas-day,  received  baptifm  at  the 

*  Frederig,  Epit.  c.  10.  A  denier  is  a  fmall  French  coin,  equal,  in  value,  to  about  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  f  Greg.  Tur.  1.  2.  c.  29,  30.  Geil.  Franc,  c.  24.  %  Hincmar.  in  vit.  Rc- 
migc    ||  Greg.  Tur.  c.  1  c.     Geft.  Frank,  c.  37.     §  Roric.  l.ii.     qy  Hincmar.  in  vit,  Remig. 
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church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  from  Remigius,  bifhop  of 
Rheims,  a  prelate  equally  diftinguiihed  for  his  birth  and  piety.  His  filler  Al- 
bofieda,  and  about  three  thoufand  of  his  fubjects,  followed  his  example. 

A  filly  ftory  prevails*,  that  a  dove,  defcended  from  Heaven,  brought  a 
phial  of  balfam,  with  which  Clovis  was  confecrated,  or  confirmed.  This  is 
what  is  now  "called  La  Sainte  Ampoule,  the  Holy  Phial ;  which  is  kept 
with  extreme  care,  at  Rheims,  and  contains  the  oil,  ufed  by  the  monarchs  of 
France  at  the  ceremony  of  their  confecration.  It  has  alfo  been  faid  that  this 
prince  received  from  the  hands  of  an  angel,  an  Ecu  Azur>  fpotted  with  Fleur  de 
Lys;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ufe  of  armorial  bearings  did  not  prevail  in  France 
till  long  after  this  period. 

The  converfion  of  Clovis  by  no  means  repreffed  his  ambition.  Brabant, 
the  country  of  Liege,  and  that  part  of  Flanders  which  was  fituated  on  the  fea 
coaft,  had  not  yet  fubmitted  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Gaul. 

The  moll  confiderable  of  thefe  fmall  ftates  were  the  Arborici  j,  a  Chriftian 
nation,  that  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  thence  main- 
tained an  enmity  againft  the  French,  who  were  Pagans.  But  the  recent  con- 
dud!:  of  Clovis- and  a  part  of  his  fubjects  having  diminifhed  their  averfion,  they 
were  induced  to  confent  to  an  alliance  with  him  J,  and  at  length,  they  acknow- 
ledged him  for  their  fovereign,  and  the  two  people  were  confolidated  into  one 
nation.  The  Roman  garrifons,  following  the  example,  capitulated,  and  gave 
up  all  the  places  that  were  ftill  in  poffeiTion  of  the  empire  towards  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
thefe — that  they  mould  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  -,  that  they  mould  wear 
what  drefs  they  chofe  j  and  that,  in  time  of  war,  they  mould  hoift  their  own 
colours.  This  event  gave  rife  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  famous  law  called 
Lex  Riparia,  from  the  name  given  to  thofe  foldiers,  or  people,  who  guarded 
or  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Maefe  and  the  Rhine,  and  probably  the  fea-fhore, 
By  this  law,  which  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Salic  law,  it  is  ordained 
that  every  Riparius  mail  be  treated  as  a  Frenchman.  It  betrays  veftiges  of 
fome  Roman  ciritoms;  and  contains  feveral  articles  which  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  Chriftian  religion. 

A.  D.  499.]  The  union  of  the  Arborici  with  the  French,  was  followed  by 
an  event,  which  Clovis,  with  more  fkill  than  probity,  turned  greatly  to  his 


*  Hincmar,  in  vit.  Remig. 

f  This  is  the  name  of  a  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Zealand,  a  province  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries^ Some  authors  have  confounded  them  with  the  Taxandri,  a  nation  that  was  eftablilhed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Maeftricht ;  while  others  place  them  between  Antwerp  and  the  Maefe. 

J  Procop.  1.  i.  de  Bello  Goth. 
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own  advantage.  Gondegifilis,  and  his  brother  Gondebald,  reigned  jointly  over 
the  Burgundians  ; .  but  ajealoufy  arifing  between  them,  the  former  entered  fe.~. 
cretly  into  a  league  with  the  French  monarch,  who  promifed  to  affift  him.withi 
his  forces  *.  Circumftances  were  extremely  favourable  for  concealing  the  pre- 
parations that  were  going  forward  in  France.  The  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Verdun  furnifhed  a  pretext  for  the  collection  of  troops,  whom  Clovis  led  againft 
the  rebels,  [A.  D.  500]  ;  but  his  wrath  being  appeafed  by  the  felicitation  of  a 
prieft,  named  Eufpicius,  he  pardoned  thofe  whom  he  came  to  chaitife,  and  im- 
mediately directed  his  march  towards  Burgundy,  where  an  action  enfued  on  the 
banks  of  the  fmall  river  Oufche.  The  victory  was  foon  decided  ;  Gondebald^. 
being  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  his  faithlefs  brother,,  fled,  with  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  his  army,  to  Avignon,  whither  he  was  puriued  and  befieged  by  the 
victorious  troops.  Endued  with  a  wonderful  prefence  of  mind,  that  no  cala- 
mity could  deftroy  ;-  and  a  fertility  of  mental  refources,  that  no  complication  of 
misfortunes  could  exhauft;  he  had  the  addrefs  to  form  a  treaty  with  Clovis,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  leave  Gondegifilis  in  poffefllon  of  Vienne,  and  offome  other 
places  which  he  had  reduced.  But,  no  fooner  were  the  French  departed  than, 
thinking  himfelf  juitified  by  the  former  treachery. of  his  brother,,  in  the  viola- 
tion of  his  prefent  engagements,  he  declared  war  againft  him;  took  Vienne  by 
furprize  ;  and,  purfuing  Gondegifilis  to  the  foot  of.  the  altar,  whether  he  had' 
fled  for  refuge,  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence. 

A.  D.  501.]  Clovis  was,  at  this  time,  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Ar- 
morician  f  towns ;  but,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  fubdtie  them  by  arms,  he 
at  length  acquired  them  by  negociation  J.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  it 
was  ftipulated  that  the  Britons  mould  have  no  more  kings,  but  only  counts,  or 
dukes,  dependent  on  the  French  monarch  ||.  There  are  fome  writers  §,  who 
pretend  that  the  French  army  took  Vannes,  and  that  this  exploit  paved  the  way 
for  the  conqueft  of  all  Brittany.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Clovis  had  no  fooner  de- 
termined that  important  bufinefs,  than  he  renewed,  in  concert  with  Theodoric,. 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  the  war  againft  Gondebald. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  I.  ii.  c.  3.2.     Geft.  Franc,  c.  16.     Frederig.-  Epit.  c.  22. 

f  This  is  the  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to  Little  Brittany,  which  is  now  a  province  of 
France  ;  it  fignirles,  in  the  old  Gauiic  language,  "  on  the  Borders  of  the  fea,  or  fea  coaft."  It  is, 
in  faft,  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  the  fea;  on  the  north  by  the  Engliih  channel,  on  the  weft  by 
the  main  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  great  gulph  of  France.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Nanneti,  the  Rhedones,  the  Diablinti,  Ambiliati,  Veneti,  Ofifimians,  and  Curiofoliti.;  thefe  people 
were  powerful  from  the  extent  of  their  commerce,,  and  formed  a  kind  of  republic  within  themfelves. 
The  tvrant  Maximus  abandoned  them  to  the  Britons,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  fervices  they 
had  rendered  him  again,ft  Grati'an  and  Theodofius.  It  was  from  thefe  new  fettlers  that  it  received 
the  name  of  Brittany,  inftcad  of  Armorica. 

Com.  on  the  vjord  Armorica  ;  and  Baidkun  on  the  <yj.ord.Brittav\\. 

%  Greg.  Tur.  de  Mart.  1.  iv.  ||  Idem.  1.  iv,  c.  4.  §  Eginard  in  Annal.  Aimoin,  1.  iv.  ProcojK 
t  xiv.  de  Bello  Gothic. 
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AD.  502!]  The  king  of  Burgundy  had  had  fufficient  time- to  make  the 
neceffary  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  His  firft  care  was  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  his  fubjects,  by  an  uniform  difplay  of  mildnefs  and  moderation. 
With  this  view,  too,  he  publiihed  the  famous  ordinance,  called,  after  him.,  the 
Gombetian  Law  ;  the  chief  purport  of  which  was  to  enfure  the  felicity  of  his 
people  :  it  particularly  forbids  to  moleft  or  maltreat  fuch  of  the  Gauls  as  may 
be  fettled  in  any  part  of  Burgundy  *.  The  forty-fifth  article  allows  the  liberty 
of  an  appeal  to  fingle  combat,  to  thofe  who  may  be  indifpofed  to  abide  by  an 
oath.  After  thefe  preparations,  Gondebald  advanced  againft  the  French, 
{A.  D.  503.]  whofe  junction  with  .the  "Vifigoths,  he  was  anxious  to  prevent. 
But  his  fuccefs  was  not  anfwerablc  to  his  efforts  •,  his  army,  being  cut  ib  pieces, 
and  his  kingdom  reduced.  It  was,  however,  reftored  to  him;  but  for  what 
reafon:is  not  known.  Some  authors  have  afierted,  that  the  Burgundian  prince 
became  tributary  to  Clovis ;  that  he  even  attached  himfelf  to  his  perfon,  and 
accepted  an  office  in  his  .houfhokL  This  opinion  is  founded  on  a  pafTage  in 
bifhop  Avitus,'  where  it  is  faid  that  Gondebald  was  either  a  foldier,  or  knight, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  French  king  f. 

A.  D.  507:]  The  conqueft  of  Brittany  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  VifigOths.  Before  the  French  fet  out  on  this  expeditiou  they 
made  a  vow  not  to  fhave  themfelves  till  they  had  fubdued  their  enemies^. 
Vows  of  this  kind  were  very  common  among  the  ancient  Franks  ||.  Every 
account,  and  every  occurrence,  prior  to  the  viftory  of  Clovis  over  Alaric,  are 
interfperfed  with  marvellous  legends,  and  wonderful  incidents.  It  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thofe  times  to  draw  an  omen  from  the  verfe  that  was  chaunting  when  a 
perfon  entered  the  church.  The  king's  envoys,  at.  their  entrance  into  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  heard  thefe  words  from  the  Pfalms — ff  Thou  haft  endued 
me  with  ftrength  for  the  wars;  thou  haft  fupplanted  thofe  that  had  rifen  up 
againft  me ;  thou  haft  put  my  enemies  to  flight,  and  haft  exterminated  thofe 
that  hated  me."  This  fortunate  prognoftic  was  confirmed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vienne.  The  army  was  at  a  lofs  where  to  pafs  that  river,  when  a.  hind  plunged 
into  the  ftream  in  fight  of  the  whole  camp,  and  fhew.ed  them  a  ford,  which  ftill 
retains  the  name  of  the pajj'age  of  the  hind.  A  third  prodigy,  ftill  more  wonder- 
ful, difpelled  every  doubt,  and  affured  them  that  their  expedition  could  not  fail 
to  prove  fuccefsful.  A  fire  was  feen  in  the  air,  which  appeared  to  rife  from 
above  the  church  of  St.  Hilary  •,  and  after  hovering  over  the  camp,  it  fettled 
on  Clovis's  tent,  and  there  evaporated.  In  a  more  enlightened  age  it  would 
have  been  confidered  as  a  mere  Aurora  Borealis ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  prodigy  portending  the  moil  fplendid  triumphs. 

*  Lex.  Burg.  Tit.  45.      f  In  Epift.  ad  Clodovic.      J  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  37.       ||  Roric.  1.  iv. 
Geit.  Franc,  c.  17.     Amoin,  1.  1. 
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The  two  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  Vouille,  near  Poitiers*,  Soon  after 
the  battle  began,  the  monarchs  of-  either  nation,  perceiving  each  other,  ruihed 
forward  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  engaged  in  tingle  combat ;  when  the  fupenor 
ftrengch  or  fkill  of  Clovis  decided  the.viclory  in  his  favour:  he  diimountcd  his 
adverfary,  and  flew  him  on  the  fpct.  Nothing  now  remained,  to  impede  the 
progrefs  of  the  conqueror  i  who  extended  his  empire  from  the  banks  of  the 
Lone  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

A.  D.  508.]  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  expedition  that  he  received,  at 
the  city  of  Tours,  the  ambafTadors  of  Anaftafius,  emperor  of  the  eaft, .who  fent 
him  the  title  and  infignia  of  a  patrician  and  coniul,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
dignified  appellation  of  Auguft -f .,  Clovis  gave  a  great  feafl  oh  this  occafion, 
at  which  he  appeared  on  horfeback,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  arrayed  in 
imperial  purple  ;  he  threw  a  quantity  of  money  among  the  people,  arid  from 
that  time  aiTumed  the  title  of  Auguft,  an  appellation  ever  dear  and  venerable  to 
the  Gauls,  from  their  long  connection  with  the  Romans.  The  new  patriciam, 
after  difmiffing  the  ambafTadors,  returned  to  Paris,  which  he  made  the  capital 
of  his  empire  ;  and  fixed  his  refidence  in  a  palace,  in  the  fouthern  part  or  tne 
city,  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  emperors  Julian  and  Valenti- 
nian  the  Firft.  Succefs  had  hitherto  attended  all  the  plans  of  Clovis;  and, 
allowing  for  the  ferocious  and  martial  fpirit  which  then  prevailed,  he  had  pre- 
ferved  his  fame  from  any  material  pollution;  but  his  good  fortune  and  his  he- 
roifm  appear  to  have  forfaken  him  at  the  fame  time. 

A.  D.  509,  510.]  The  defeat  of  his  troops  at  Aries,  though  followed  by  an 
advantageous  peace,  irritated  his  temper.;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
marked  by  fanguinary  deeds,  that  merit  the  fevereft  reprobation^.  The  cruel- 
ties he  exercifed  againft  the  princes  of  his  family,  whofe  territories  he  invaded, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  horror.  The  death  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Cologne,  and  his 
fon  Clodoric,  who  loft  their  lives  through  his  intrigues ;  the  fate  of  Cararic, 
king  of  the  Morini  ||,  and  his  fon,  whom  he  firft  ordered  to  be  fhaved  §,  and 
then  mafiacred;  that  of  Ragnacharius,  king  of  Cambray,  and  his  brother 
Richarius,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand;  and  tine  affailjnation  of  Regno- 


*  Procop.  de  Bell.  Got.  Ifidor.  Hiftor.  Got.  f  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  38.  Gelt.  Franc,  c.  17. 
\  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  40,  41,  42.     Frederig.  Epit.  c.  26,  27. 

||  The  dominions  of  thefe  people,  it  is  fuppofed,  extended  over  that  country  in  which  arc 
now  included  Boulogne,  St.  Omer,  and  a  great  part  of  Artois. 

§  This  is  the  firft  inflance  that  occurs  in  the  French  hifrory  of  fliaving,  or  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a  prince;  which  was  confidered  as  a  proof  that  he  refigned  the  fceptre.  Too  many 
cxamplei.  of  this  barbarous  cuflora  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel. 
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mer,  king  of  Mons,  and  his  brother,  are  acts  of  barbarity  and  injuftice,  that 
muft  fix  an  indelible  fligma  on  his  name  *. 

It  was,  probably,  with  the  view  to  wipe  out  the  infamy  incurred  by  the 
commifilon  of  fo  many  crimes,  that  he  founded  a  greac  number  of  churches 
and  monaftc'ries  ;  a  cultom  which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  thole  ages  of  igno- 
rance, when  all  Chriftian  juftice  was  fuppofed  to  confift  in  the  erection  of  tern- 
pies,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  monks,  for  the  purpofe  of 
prayer  ^n.:  meditation.  It  was  probably  from  fimiiar  motives,  that  he  convened 
a  council  of  thirty-three  bifhops,  in  the  town  of  Orleans  -j-,  [A.  D.  511.] 
We  learn  from  hiftory  that  it  was  not  only  affembled  by  his  orders,  bur  that 
he  fixed  on  the  topics  of  difcuffion  ;  and  the  prelates  wrote  to  him  to  requeft  his 
approbation  of  their  decifions.  The  moil  remarkable  articles  that  were  parTed 
related  to  the  right  of  afylum,  or  fanctuary,  claimed  for  the  churches,  and  the 
condefcenfion  to  be  fhewn  to  heretical  clerks,  whofe  converfion  fhould  appear 
to  be  fincere.  The  council  ordained  that  no  one  mould  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders  without  the  permiffi  >n  of  the  king,  or  of  the  judge,  and  that  no  flave 
fhould  be  allowed  that  previlege  without  the  exprefs  confent  of  his  lord. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  cronological  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of 
France  J,  pretends,  that  the  true  principles  of  the  regale  ||  is  to  be  found  in  the 
acts  of  this  council,  the  firft  that  was  holden  in  Gaul,  when  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French  ■,  but  thefe  ac~b  are  now  before  us,  and  we  fear  not  to  maintain, 
as  Pafquier  has  already  §,  that  nothing  can  be  difcovered  in  them  which  relates 
to  that  important  prerogative  of  the  crown  :  if,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  this 
privilege  is  coeval  with  the  monarchy,  its  origin  muft  be  looked  for  in  the 
nature  of  the  feudal  law.  The  French  monarchs  have,  in  all  ages,  granted 
lands  on  the  condition  of  military  fervice,  or  fome  other  mark  of  feudal  fubjec- 
tion.  It  is  evident  from  the  teftimony  of  the  author  of  the  Actions  of  the  Kino-s 
of  France  *[ ;  of  Rorico,  the  monk*#  ■,  of  archbifhep  Hincmar,  in  his  Life  of 
Remigius,  or  Saint  Remy  f -|.,  which  was  taken  from  contemporary  wri- 
ters j  and  of  Aimoin,    in  his  hiftory  of  France  J  J;,  from  the  origin  of  the 

*  This  multitude  of  petty  kingdoms  which  fubfifted  in  Gaul,  at  the  fame  time  as  that  of 
Clovis,  form,  fays  an  illuftrious  academician,  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  France.  Chantereau  le  Fevre,  in  3  manufcript  work,  preferved  in  the  king's. 
library  at  Paris,  imputes  it  to  the  diforders  which  prevailed  after  the  expulfion  of  Childeric, 
when  fuch  as  were  fufficiently  powerful  took  advantage  of  the  anarchy  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  to  eitablilh  an  independent  authority.  It  is  poffible  they  were  founded  by 
Clenus,  brother  to  Clodian.  M.  de  Fonc.  Memoire  de  V  Academie  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn, 
viii.  p.  470,  47 u 

t  Epift.  Synod.  Aur.  Prim.  ad.  Reg.  Clodov';  %  The  Prefident  Hainanlt. 

||   The  regale,  is  that  law  which  gave  to  the  king  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  biffiop- 
ttcks,  and  of  enjoying  their  revenues. 

§  Recher.  de  la  France,  I.  iii.  c.  35.  p.  295.     %  Geft.  Reg.  Fr.  c.  xiii.  p.  700.  apud  Duch, 
torn.  i.     #*  Roric.JMon.  p.  806.     t-i-  Vita..  M..S- Rem.  p..  525.,     $$  Aim*l.i.~c*  i*  - 
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monarchy  ;  that  Clovis  invefted  Aurelian  with  the  lordihip  of  Melun,  to  be 
holden  of  him  in  faith  and  homage.  The  names  of  thefe  gifts  to  the  fovereign 
have  varied  with  the  times  :  during  the  reigns  of  the  Merovingian  monarchs, 
they  were  called  benefices-,  during  thofe  of  the.  Carlovingian  kings,  they  were 
ca\\t&  fiefs  *  ;  both  terms,  however,  conveyed  an  idea  of  vaffalage,  and  implied 
an  obligation  of  fidelity  to  the  prince.  Thefe  benefactions,  then,  never  granted 
but  for  life,  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  pofiefTors,  when  their 
revenues  returned  to  the  monarch,  who  enjoyed  them  till  fuch-time  as  he 
granted  a  new  inveftiture.  This  law  admitted  of  no  exception  -,  it  extended 
generally  to  all  fiefs,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  lay.  It  may,  therefore,  be  juftly 
regarded  as  the  foundation  and  bafis  of  the  regale,  which,  in  courfe  of  time, 
was  extended  to  all  epifcopal  pofTeffions. 

What  appears  merely  probable  at  firft  fight,  is  converted  into  a  certainty, 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  certain  anecdotes  of  the  monarchy  j.  From  the 
will  of  Philip  the  Auguft,  and  from  various  ordinances  of  the  monarch  who 
fucceeded  him  J,  it  it  evident  that  there  were  churches  exempted  from  the 
regale.  What  could  be  the  reafon  of  this  exception  ?  It  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Orleans,  which,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Cronological  Abridgment,  fubjects  all  bifhopricks,  generally,  to  this  right 
of  the  crown  ;  nor  in  the  protectorfhip  which  the  French  monarchs  exercifed 
over  all  churches  indifcriminately ;  nor  yet  in  the  prerogative  of  founders  and 
patrons,  which  is  common  to  all  fovereigns,  though  all  fovereigns  do  not  enjoy 
the  right  of  the  regale.  It  muft  then  be  fought  for  in  the  nature  of  the  pofTeffions 
which  conftituted  the  revenues  of  thofe  churches.  They  were  not  fubject  to  the 
regale,  becaufe  they  held  no  fief  of  the  king.  Thus  we  fee  the  ecclefiaftical 
fiefs,  in  fome  of  the  ancient  French  authors,  ftyled  regales.  They  tell  us  that 
the  bifhops  of  Orleans,  and  Auxerre,  having  refufed  to  produce  the  men  they 
were  bound  to  furnifh,  Philip  the  Auguft  feized  their  regales,  that  is  (according 
to  the  explanation  of  Rigord,)  all  the  pofTeffions  which  they  held  of  his  majefty 
in  faith  and  homage. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  prerogative,  we  are  allured  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  that  the  firft  race  of  kings  enjoyed  it,  notwithstanding  the 
oppofition  of  many  of  the  bifhops.  Popes,  Innocent  the  Third,  Clement  the 
Fourth,  and  Gregory  the  Tenth,  acknowledged  its  validity  by  their  bulls.  The 
council  of  Lyons  authorized  it  in  thofe  churches,  where  it  was  eftablifhed  at 
their  foundation,  or  by  ancient  cuftom ;  but  it  prohibited  the  introduction  of  it 
in  fuch  as  were  not  before  fubject  to  it. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  the  fole  judge  of  thefe  matters,  always  maintained, 
that,  the  regale  being  a  right  of  the  crown,  ought  to  extend  to  every  biihoprick 


*  Du  Cange,  on  tlie  word  feudum.     t  Ordon.  de.  Phil,  le  Bel,  1302.     \  Ord.  tie  Phil,  cle 
Valois,  1434. 
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in  the  kingdom.  In  1673,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  iflued  an  edict,  whereby  the 
regale  was  declared  to  be  unalienable  *,  and  univerfal  throughout  his  dominions. 
This  edict  was  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  and  fubfcribed  by  all  the  clergy, 
at  a  general  aflembly,  #£cept  the  bifhops  of  Aleth  and  Pamiers,  whofe  refufal 
was  punifhed  by  the  feizure  of  their  revenues.  Pope  Innocent  publifhed  fome 
bulls  of  excommunication  in  their  favour ;  but  the  matter  was  accommodated 
under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  and  the  univerfality  of  the  regale 
folemnly  acknowledged. 

The  afTembling  of  the  council  of  Orleans,  was  the  last  remarkable  event  of 
the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  died  the  fame  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be 
built  j- .  It  has  been  a  fubject  of  difpute  with  hiftorians,  whether  the  military 
or  the  political  talents  of  this  prince  were  the  moll:  eminent.  Gaul,  fubdued  by 
his  arms,  and  preferved  by  his  prudence,  affords  a  proof  that  he  was  equally 
fkilful  in  the  cabinet,  and  formidable  in  the  field.  Such  a  tribute  of  admiration, 
as  a  continued  feries  of  victories  may  command,  is  certainly  due  to  his  conduct, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign :  but  it  is  not  fuccefs  alone  that  can  enfure 
the  commendation  of  an  historian ;  it  is  his  duty  to  weigh,  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  the  motives  that  influence  a  monarch  when  he  engages  in  a  war 
that  terminates  in  conquefl ;  and  fuch  an  investigation  induces  us  to  condemn 
what  has  hicherto  been  confidered  as  a  theme  of  applaufe,  in  the  life  of  Clovis, 
who  was  certainly  actuated  by  ambition,  and  a  culpable  desire  of  extending  his 
dominions,  in  moll  of  his  contests  with  the  neighbouring  monarchs;  and,  when 
thus  urged,  he  alike  defpifed  the  principles  of  juftice,  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  If  then  we  are  compelled,  from  thefe  considerations,  to  withhold 
thatpraife  which  has  been  too  profufely  bellowed  on  the  former  part  of  his  reign, 
what  terms  of  cenfure,  fufficiently  ftrong,  can  we  employ,  to  mark  our  detefta- 
tion  of  its  conclusion,  which  exhibits  a  difgusting  fcene  of  violence  and  cruelty  ? 
His  injustice  and  barbarity  are,  unfortunately,  but  too  confpicuous  ■,  and  his 
conduct,  in  particular  to  the  princes  his  kinfmen,  finks  the  hero  in  the  usurper. 


*  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  moft  of  his  fuccefibrs,  had  granted  the  revenues  arifing  from  the 
regale  to  the  holy  chapel,  at  Paris ;  but  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  took  them  again,  and  gave,  in 
exchange,  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicafe,  at  Rheims. 

t  Greg.  Tur.  de  glor.  confefs,  c.  71. 
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C  L  O  V  I S  left  four  Tons,  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  four  equal  parts, 
and  then  drew  lots  for  them.  Thierri,  though  fprung  from  a  concubine,  was 
king  of  Metzj  Clodomir  was  king  of  Orleans ;  Childebert  of  Paris ;  and  Clo- 
taire  of  SoifTons.  The  precife  limits  of  their  refpe£tive  dominions  have  not 
been  marked  by  hiftorians  f,  but  from  circumflances  it  may  be  collected  that 
the  kingdom  of  Metz  comprehended  the  country  of  the  Albigenfes,  Rou- 
ergue,  Auvergne,  all  the  frontiers  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  Champagne,  the 
three  bifhopricks,  Luxembourg,  Alface,  the  electorates  of  Treves,  Mayence, 
and  Cologne,  and  the  whole  of  ancient  France,  ?.s  far  as  Weftphalia  j  that  of 
Paris  extended  along  the  fea  coaft  from  Picardy  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains* 
Beauce,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Berry,  formed  that  of  Orleans.  The 
kingdom  of  SoifTons  was  lefs  extenfive ;  it  was  fituated  between  Champagne, 
the  Iile  of  France,  Normandy,  the  ocean,  and  the  Scheld.  But,  though  thefe 
four  ftates  were  governed  by  different  princes,  independent  on  each  other  J, 
they  were  all  fubject  to  the  fame  laws,  and  formed  but  one  monarchical  body. 
The  nobles  of  the  four  kingdoms  affembled  together,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
fame  place,  where  they  fettled  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  decided 
fuch  law-fuits  as  concerned  the  empire,  either  by  the  importance  of  the  object 
of  difpute,  or  by  the  quality  of  the  parties. 

*  Childebert  was  but  the  third'fon  of  Clovis:  but  as  Paris  is  become  the  capital  of  the 
French  empire,  it  has  been  ufual  only  to  rank  fuch  as  have  reigned  in  that  city  among  the  kings 
of  France  ;  and  to  this  cuftom  we  Ihall  conform  throughout  the  prefent  work. 

t  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iii.c.  2    Frederig.  c.  30.    Geft.  Franc,  c.  10. 

%  This  divifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  gave  rife  to  a  new  divifion  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.     They  gave  the  name  of  Auflrafia  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  fituated  towards  the 
eaft,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Maefe,  and  the  Mofelle.     And  the  part  which  lies  to  the  weft, 
between  the  Maefe  and  the  Loire,  and  extends  to  the  ocean,  was  called  Neuftria. 
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A.  D.  519.]  The  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  thefe  princes  were  neither  dif- 
turbed  by  foreign  war  or  domeftic  commotion.  France  enjoyed  the  mod  pro- 
found peace  *,  when  Cochiliac,  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  CJociian, 
made  incurfions  upon  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Auftrafia.  Thierri  was  ob- 
liged to  fend  a  considerable  army  againft  him,  the  command  of  which  he  o-ave 
to  his  fon  Theodebert.  This  young  hero  overtook  the  Danifh  prince  juft  as 
he  was  going  to  embark  his  forces,  which  he  attacked  and  overcame,  and  flew 
their  leader  with  his  own  hand.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  thofe  times, 
that  fo  early  as  this  period  France  had  a  navy,  fince  we  are  told  that  the  French 
fleet  took  that  of  the  Danes,  got  pofTeffion  of  a  confiderable  booty,  and  releafed 
all  the  French  prifoners..  This  expedition  was  fucceeded  by  another  into 
Thuringia,  where  Balderic  was  deprived  of  his  dominions  and  his  life.  [A.  D. 
520.]  The  king  of  Auftrafia  was  to  have  divided  this  conquer!  with  Her- 
menfroy,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  at  whofe  inftigation  he  had 
taken  up  arms. — Such  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  but  the  Thurin®ian, 
equally  perfidious  to  his  allies  as  barbarous  to  his  brother,  violated  his  en°-ao-e- 
ment.  Thierri  difguifed  his  xefentment,  and  deferred  his  vengeance  to  a  future 
opportunity. 

A.  D.  523.]  The  three  fons  of  Clotikhs  declared  war  againft  Sigifmond, 
king  of  Burgundy,  who  unjuftly  detained  the  pofTeffions  of  their  mother,  and 
after  they  had  overcome  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  they  feized  his  dominions  f. 
Sigifmond,  his  wife  and  children,  were  delivered  to  Clodomir,  who  notwith- 
ftanding  the  threats  and  folicitations  of  the  abbot  Avitus,  caufed  them  to  be 
mafTacred  and  thrown  in,to  a  well — a  punifhment  that  was  but  too  frequent  in 
thofe  barbarous  times  £. 

Gondemar,  brother  to  tire  murdered  monarch,  re-entered  Burgundy,  and 
retook  the  kingdom  ;  when  the  king  of  Orleans,  aflifted  by  Thierri,  advanced 
againft  him,  and  defeated  his  army  at  Veferonce,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienne.  But  his  extreme  eagernefs  in  purfuing  the  enemy  carrying  him  too 
far  into  the  country,  he  was  fbrprized  by  a  party  of  Burgundians,  who  attacked 
and  -flew  him.  The  courage  of  the  French,  far  from  being  damped  by  the 
death  of  Clodomir,  was  now  converted  into  fury  ;  they  deftroyed  all  before 
them,  fparing  neither  age  nor  fex,  and  did  not  leave  Burgundy  till  they  had  laid 
the  whole  country  wafte.. 

Thus  perimed  the  youthful  Clodomir,  in  the  midft  of  victory.  Some  years 
after,  his  three  brothers,  and  Theodebert,  his  nephew,  revenged  his  death  by 
the  conqueft  of  Burgundy,  which  they  divided  between  them  ||.    This  monarchy 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  Hi.  c  7.— Geft.  Franc,  c.  19.  Fredeg.  31.  +  Greg.  Tur.  I.  iii.  c.  6.  Geft. 
Franc,  c.  20. 

$  There  are  two  villages  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Clodomir,  where  fome  traces  of  the  action 
.are  ftill  preferved— baint  Sigifmond  and  CoJumelle— This  laft  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Calumnia.  ||  Procop.  ae  Bel.  Goth.  1.  ii.-c.  13. 

Vol.  I.  F 
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had  been  founded  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  at  the  period  of  its  re-union  to 
the  kingdom  of  France  *.  The  king  of  Orleans  left  three  fons,  Theodebert, 
Gontaire  and  Clodoalde  j.  '  Brought  up  under  the  care  and  infpcction  of  their 
virtuous  grandmother,  they  would  doubtlefs  have  enjoyed  that  felicity,  every 
efTential  requifite  for  which  they  ponefTed,  but  for  the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  their 
uncles.  Thefe  princes  having,  by  artifice,  got  their  nephews  into  their  power 
immediately  threw  off  the  mafk  of  affection  which  they  had  hitherto  worn,  and 
fern  a  fword  and  a  pair  of  fciffars  to  Clotildis,.  the  guardian  of  their  youth. 
That  princefs,  in  a  tranfport  of  grief,  inconfiderately  exclaimed,  that  ilie  w7ould 
rather  fee  them  committed  to  the  earth,  thanfhutupin  a  convent.  Her  words  were 
but  too  faithfully  reported  to  Clotaire,  who  feizing  the  eldeft,  then  only  in  his 
eleventh  year,  darned  him  on  the  ground,  and  plunged  a  poniard  into  his  breaft; 
the  youngefr,  affrighted,  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Childebert,  and  embracing 
his  knees,  begged  hard  for  his  life.  The  monarch  was  deeply  affected,  and 
could  not  reftrain  his  tears  ■,  but  Clotaire,  reproaching  him  with  his  weaknefs, 
tore  the  child  from  his  arms,  and  murdered  him  on  the  body  of  his  brother. 
The  third  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  the  fury  of  this  barbarian.  He  fub- 
mitted  to  have  his  hair  cut  off,  and  having  devoted  .his  life  to  the  fervice  of 
God,  is,  at  prefent,  invoked  under  the  name  of  Saint  Cloud.  Though  thefe  events 
did  not  take  place  till  fome  years  after  the  death  of  Clodomir,  we  thought  it 
neceffary  to  relate  them  together,  in  order  to  prevent  a  future  interruption  in 
the  thread  of  our  hiftory. 

A.  D.  531.]  The  king  of  Auftrafia  had  not  forgotten  the  perfidy  of  Her- 
menfroy.  Affifted  by  his  brother  Clotaire,  he  entered  Thuringia,  carried  the 
capital  by  affault,  and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  fuhjeetion  £.  Almoft 
every  event  of  thefe  barbarous  ages  is  marked  with  crueky||.  The  king  of 
Thuringia,  confiding  in  the  promife  of  Thierri,  went  to  meet  him  at  Tolbiac ; 
but  as  he  was  walking  with  him,  one  day,  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  a  perfon  in 
the  retinue  of  the  French  monarch  came  behind  him  and  threw  him  over  into 
the  ditch,,  where  he  expired.  Clotaire  married  the  incomparable  Radegonda, 
and  ordered  her  brother  to  be  murdered  •,  but  he  himfelf  had  nearly  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  jealoufy  of  Thierri.  That  prince  had  defireel  to  have  fome 
private  converfation  with  him  ;  when  the  king  of  Soiflons  entered  his  apart- 
ment, he  perceived  the  feet  of  fome  foldiers  who  were  concealed  behind  the 
tapeftry;  upon  which  he  made  a  fign  to  the  noblemen  who  attended  Gn  his 
perfbn  to  follow  him.  Though  his  brother  was  thus  foiled  in  his  attempt,  he 
betrayed  no  iigns  of  confufion,  but  loaded  him  with  careifesjand  prefented  him 

*  Both  ancient  and  modern  writers  fix  the  foundation  of  this  monarchy  at  the  year  413  or  414, 
under  Gondicarius  or  Gondiocus.  The  Abbe  du  Bos  fixes  its  deftruclion  at  the  year  534,  during 
the  reign  of  Gcndomar  ;  after  which  it  was  fometimes  divided,  between  feveral  of  the  French  kings, 
and  fometimrs  pofpfffed  bv  one;  and  at  length  it  Was  divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  each  of  which 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.— Yelly.     Greg.  Tur.  1.  i.  c.  18. 

f  Gefl.  franc,  c.  14.     Fred.  EpitOBl.  c.  37.         $  Greg,  Tur.  1.  iii.  c.  8.     Geit.  Franc,  c.  Z3. 

1|  Frcdeg.  Epit.  c.  32.. 
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with  a  rich  bafon — a  prefcnt  that  was  very  common  in  thofe  time.?.  Gregory 
of  Tours  relates,  that  among  the  precious  articles  which  Childeric  fent  to 
Tiberius  Conftantine,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  there  was  a  gold  bafon  enriched 
with  ftones,  which  weighed  fifty  poum 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  Thuringia,  the  king  of  Paris  revenged  the  infult", 
and  cruelties  committed  on  his  fifter  by  her  hufhand  Almaric*.  The  effcf 
this  expedition  were  the  deliverance  of  Ciotiklis,  the  death  of  the  king  of  the 
Vifigoths,  and  the  capture  and  pillage  of  Narbonne,  where  were  found  feventy- 
two  vafes  of  gold,  which,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  taken  from  the  temple 
of  Solomon.  As  Childebert  was  going  on  this  expedition  f,  a  falfe  report  was 
fpread  that  the  king  of  Auftrafia  was  killed,  which  induced  him  to  take  a  diffe- 
rent road,  and  direct  his  march  to  Auvergne,  whofe  inhabitants  joyfully  acknow- 
ledged him  for  their  fovereign.  They  had  foon  reafon,  however,  to  repent 
their  imprudence,  for  the  victorious  Thierri  entered  their  country  with  his 
troops,  took  poffefTion  of  Clermont,  ftormed  the  caftle  of  Volorre,  burnt  that 
of  Tiern,  reduced  the  fort  of  Oiiergue,  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  cauied 
Munderic  J,  the  chief  fupporter  of  the  rebel  party,  to  be  affaflinated,  and  left. 
in  every  quarter,  marks  of  the  mod  implacable  vengeance. 

This  destructive  expedition,  and  the  reconciliation  of  Thierri  with  his  bro- 
thers, are  the  laft  memorable  actions  of  his  reign.  He  died  in  the  year  534. — 
There  was  nothing  of  mediocrity  in  the  character  of  Thierri.  As  a  king, 
prompt  and  decifive  in  all  his  undertakings;  as  a  man,  licentious  and  un- 
reftrained  in  the  gratification  of  his  pafiions — never  did  a  monarch  exercile 
authority  more  abfolute — never  did- a  politician  pay  lefs  refpect  to  the  laws 
of  honour  and  the  rights  of  humanity.  We  learn,  from  the  hiitory  of  this 
reign  ||,  that  formerly  the  kings  of  France  nominated  to  vacant  bifhopricks, 
without  waiting  for  the  fuffrage  of  the  people  and  the  clergy.  The  church  of 
Auvergne  having  chofen  a  fucccffor  to  bifhop  Euprafius,  Thierri  not  approving 
their  choice,  conferred  the  bifhoprick  on  Apollinaris,  who  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived and  confecrated.  This  prelate  too  dying  fome  months  after  his  promo- 
tion, the  king  appointed  Quintin,  whom  the  Arians  had  expelled  from  his  fee, 
to  fucceed  him  ;  and  the  neighbouring  bifhops  affembiing,  inftalied  him  in  the 
church  at  Clermont,  and  prefented  him  to  the  people,  who  acknowledged  him 
for  their  lawful  paftor.  The  popes  had  not  yet  arrogated  to  themfelves  the 
right  of  confirmation.  The  only  homage  paid  by  the  prelates  to  the  fovereign 
pontiffs,  confuted  in  fending  them  a  confeffion  of  faith,  and  in  afking'  their 
communion. 

*  Procop.  1.  i.  de  Bell.  Got.  1.  xii.  c.  2.  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  f  Idem,  ibid.  c.  13,  14. 
Fredeg   Epit.  c.  37.     Aimoin,  Hift.  1.  x. 

%  Munderic,  who  pretended  to  have  an  equal  right  to  the  kingdom  with  Thierri,  and  to  be  a  king 
like  him,  might  probably,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  a  learned  academician,  be  a  natural  ion 
of  Clovis,  although  that  prince,  for  reafons  unnoticed  in  hiftory,  had  not  acknowledged  him  as 
fuch.     M.  de  Fonc.  Memoire  de  L'Academie  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  473. 
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A.  D.  534]  Theodebert,  the  fon  and  fole  heir  of  the- king  of  Auftrafia, 
was  in  Auvergne  during  his  father's  illnefs;  a  flave  to  the  charms  of  the  beau- 
tious  Deuteria,  he  feemed  to  have  forgotten  the  reft  of  the  world.  Already  had 
Childebert  and  Clotaire  adopted  meafures  for  difmembering  the  fucceffion  of 
Thierri,  and  were  preparing  to  enforce  them*,  when  the  young  prince,  tear- 
ing himfelf  from  the  arms  of  his  miftrefs,  haftened  to  Metz,  and  by  mewing 
himfelf  to  his  fubjecls,  defeated  the  perfidious  fchemes  of  his  uncles.  But  the 
commencement  of  a  reign,  jn  many  refpe&s  glorious,  was  difhonoured  by  an 
action  of  great  criminality.  The  new  monarch  repudiated  his  wife,  Wifigarda, 
in  order  to  efpoufe  Deuteria,  who  was  alfo  married.  Thefe  incidents  were 
very  common,  in  the  early  times  of  the  monarchy;  for,  befides  Clotaire's  mar- 
riage with  his  brother's  widow,  that  prince  had  three  wives  at  the  fame  time, 
two  of  whom  were  filters,  and  he  made  no  fcruple  to  marry  Waldrada,  his  ne- 
phew's fon's  widow-j-.  Such  examples  were  followed  by  private  people,  who 
probably  carried  this  licentioufnefs  to  a  greater  height:  at  lead,  we  are  autho- 
rized to  believe  fo,  by  one  of  the  canons  of  the  fecond  council  of  Orleans^,  by 
which  a  man  is  prohibited  from  marrying  his  mother-in-law,  or  father's  wife. 

A.  D.  535.I  The  French  now  difcovered  a  new  theatre  for  the  difplay  of 
their  valour,  beyond  the  Alps. — Theodat  having  become  king  of  Italy,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Amalafonta,  had  fcarcely  obtained  the  crown  when  he  put  her  to 
death  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it||.  Juftinian  undertook  to  inflicTb  venge- 
ance on  the  ungrateful  afiaffin,  and  with  this  view  applied,  for  affiftance  to  the 
French  princes,  with  whom  he  fpeedily  concluded  a  treaty.  •  The  Oftrogoths,, 
however,  found  means  to  detach  them  from  this  new  alliance,  by  ceding  to 
them  Provence  and  a  part  of  the  Alps.  But  this  fecond  treaty  was  no  better 
obferved  than  the  firft.  The  year  following,  Theodebert  appeared  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  where  he  firft.  attacked  the  Ofirogoths,  and  next 
the  Romans,  and  having  defeated  both  their  armies,,  ravaged  Liguria,  facked 
the  city  of  Genoa,  and  then -returned  to  France,  loaded  with  plunder;  which 
was  the  only  advantage  he  derived  from  this  inglorious  expedition. 

A.  D.  540.]  After  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  he  entered  into  a  league 
with  Childebert  againft  the  king  of  Soiftbns.  Hiftorians  are  filent  as  to  the 
caufe  of  this  war;  they  only  tell  us  that  Clotaire,  unable,  from  the  inferiority  of 
his  forces,  to  encounter  his  enemies  in  the  open  field,  intrenched  himfelf  in  the 
foreft  of  Rc-utot,  in  the  pays  de  Caux,  with  a  refolution  to  perifh  rather  than 
,'icld§.  Already  had  the  two  monarchs  made  every  necefiary  preparation  for 
forcing  his  intrenchments,  when  a  dreadful  tempeft  burft  over  their  camp. 
The  noife  of  the  thunder,  inceiTant  fialhes  of  the  moft  vivid  lightning,  and 
fhowers  of  hail,  mixed  (according  to  the  credulous  hiftorians  of  thofe  days), 
mthjtones,  carried  confirmation  and  difmay  throughout  the  ranks.     The  con- 

•  Greg.  Tur.  I.  iii  c.  20.  f  Idem,  1.  iv.  c.  9.  |  Concil.  tome  xv.  ||  Procop.  1,  i.  Hift.  Got* 
Jornand.  de  Reb.  Got.     §  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iii.  c.  28.     Gelt.  Franc,  c.  25. 
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federate  princes  acknowledged  the  hand  of  God,  and  immediately  became  re- 
conciled to  Clotaire,  whofe  camp,  we  are  told,  the  ftorm  had  reflected.  This 
miracle,  was  afcribed  to  the  prayers  of  Saint  Clotildis. 

This,  fame  year  has  been- fixed  on  as  the  epoch. of  the  eflablifhment  of  the 
kingdom. of  Ivetot.  It  is  laid*,  that.Clotahe  flew  with  his  own  hand,  in  the 
church  of  Soiffons,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gautier,  who  was  lord  of  that 
barony  -,  that  when  his  paffion  was  over,  he  was  the  firft  to  condemn  the  murder 
he  had  committed,  and  as  a  kind  of  reparation  for  it,  erected  the  lordfhip  cf 
Ivetot  into  a  kingdom.  But  this  ftory  appears  to  be  fabulous.  The  lords  of 
Bellay,  who  have  enjoyed  that  lordfhip  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  ancestors 
with  Ifabel  Chenu,  acknowledge  that  they  have  nojufl  title,  to  this  pretended 
royal  ty-j\. 

After  the  reconciliation  between  the  kings  of  Paris  and  Soiffons,  thofe  mo- 
narchs  joined  their  troops,  and  entering  Spain,  took  Pampeluna,  ravaged  Bifcay, 
Arragon,  and  Catalonia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Sarragolfa,  whofe  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  refcue  themfelves  from  pillage,,  gave  them  the  tunic  of  Saint  Vincent 
the  martyr  £.  This  precious  relic  was  depofited  in  the. church  which  Childebert 
had  built  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  and  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Saint 
Croix  and  Saint  Vincent.  It  is  now  called  St*. Germain  des  Pres.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  French  authors  of  this  event  |l,.  The  Spaniards,  on  the 
contrary,  affirm  that  the  two  kings  were  totally  defeated  before  the  town ;  thae 
the  conquerors  having  immediately  feized  the  pafTes  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  muft 
have  been  taken,  if  the  general  of  the  Vifigoths  had  not  been  bribed  to  grant 
them  a  pafTage  ;,and  that. their  army  was  entirely  cut-in  pieces. 

Italy  ftill  continued  to  be  a  prey  to  the  del-ructive  flames  of  war.  Juftinian-, . 
convinced  that  he  mould  fail  in- his  endeavours, .  if  he  had_the  French  princes 
for  his  enemies,  fent  them  a  celebrated  embafly,  with  a  formal  ceflion  of  all  his 
rights  and  pretenfions  to  Provence  §.  He  granted  them  the  privilege  of  prefid- 
ing,  like  the  Emperors,  over  the  games  which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Aries  j  and  heiflued  an  edict,  ordering  that  all  gold  coin,  coined  by 
them,  and  bearing  their  image,  fhould  be  current  throughout  the  whole  extent- 
of  the  empire.  This  was  a  prerogative,  that  had  conftantly  been  refufedeven 
to  the  great  king  of  Per  fia.  But  all  thefe  advances  proved  fruitlefs  :  Theodebert 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Totila,  to  whom  he  had  recently  refufed  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  becaufe  he  would  not  fufFer  her  to  be  the  wife  of  any  one 
of  inferior  rank  to  that  of  a  monarch.  The  motives  of  this  confederacy  was  the 
aftumption,  by  Juftinian-,  of  the  pompous  title  of  Franci/cus,  which  was  grofsly 
inconfi'ftent,  after  the  numerous  victories  obtained .  by  the  French  over  the 
Roman  troops  ^]\ 

The  king  of  Auftrafia  undertook  either  to  make  him  lofe  or  merit  that  title. 
He  began  by  caufing  medals  to  be  made,  on  which  he  was  reprefented  not  only 

*  Robert  Gaguin,  Hift.  1.  ii.  in  vit.  CLot.  j  Pafquier  Recher.ches  <le  la  France,  1.  ii I ,  c.  7. 
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with  all  the  marks  of  the  imperial  dignity,  but  with  the  appellation  of  "  Lord," 
and  (c  Ai.gulV  which  were  peculiar  to  the  emperors.  He  next  thought  of 
engaging  in  his  quarrel  the  Geptdi,  the  Lombards,  and  all  thofe  nations  which 
fw died  the  lift  of  juftmian's  conquefts.  He  intended  to  carry  the  war  even 
into  Thrace  andliiyria  ;  but  the fe  grand  projects  were  put  an  end  to  by  a  fatal 
accident,  which  deprived  him  of  life.' 

A.  D.  548.]  This  prince,  the  mod  accomplished  of  all  the  defcendants  of 
Clovis,  was  taken  oif  either  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  which  wounded  him  mortally; 
or  by  a  tedious  diforder  which  baffled  the  utmoft  fkili  of  his  phyficians  *.;  for 
hiftbriaris  are  not  agreed  on  this  point. 

Bold,  hardy,  and  intrepid,  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  maturity,  when  he 
acquired,  by  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Danes,  the  epithet  Ufeful,  which  was  ever 
after  annexed  to  his  name.  Beniricent,  humane,  and  alive  to  the  miferies  of 
his  people,  he  had  nothing  of  that  ferocity  in  his  tiifpofition,  which  difhonours 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  ins  uncles.  Adored  by  his 
fubjecls,  courted  by  his  neighbours,  and  feared  by  his  enemies,  never  did  a 
arch  mOre  ably  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  crown.  Marius,  bifhop  of 
I  aufanne,  always  diftinguifhed  him  by  the  appellation  of  the  Great  King  of  the 
French,  f  The  memorable  reply  which  he  made  to  bifhop  Didier,  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice.  That  prelate  having  brought  him  a  confiderable  fum 
which  had  been  lent  from  the  royal  treaiury  to  the  inhabitants  of  Verdun,  he 
refufed  to  rake  it :— cc  We  are  both  of  us  but  too  happy,"  faid  he ;  "  you,  in  having 
ec  procured  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  good;  and  I,  in  not  having  differed  it 
cc  to  efcape.  '  He  left  but  one  fon,  whom  he  had  by  Deuteria;  he  was  named 
Theodobald  or  Thibaut,  and  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  without  any  oppofition 
from  his  uncles,  which  fufficiently  proves  that  baflards  were  not  then  excluded 
the  fucceffion. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Aufrrafia,  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  virtuous 
Clotildis ;  who  was  a  model  of  patience,  piety,  and  zeal  :  her  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  where  it  was  inferred  by  the  fide  of  Clovis,  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  now  Saint  Genevieve.  She  was  afterwards  cano- 
nized. 

A.  D.  549.]  Theodobald  had  fcarcely  afcended  the  throne  when  Juftinian 
fent  ambafTadors  to  aik  his  alliance,  and  the  reflitution  of  thofe  places  which  his 
father  had  taken  in  Liguria,  and  the  Venetian  territories.  The  young  monarch, 
in  return,  difpatched  four  French  noblemen  to  the  court  of  (S^nftantinopk,  who 
brought  this  negotiation  to  a  happy  conciufion.  Peace  was  proclaimed  between 
France  and  the  Empire,  and  the  French  remained  in  pofkffi  >n  of  their  Italian 
conquefhs  £.  The  Pope  was  treated  with  greater  refpccl: ;  the  Emperor  left  the 
affair  of  the  three  chapters  to  the  decifion  of  a  general  council-r-this  appellation 
was  bellowed  on  the  famous  queftion  which  was  agitatated  in  the  fixth  century, 

*  Agallu  1.  i.  f  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iii.  c.  36.  t  Procap.  1.  iv.  de  Bell.  Got.  c.  24,  26. 
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relative  to  the  condemnation  of  certain  writings  of  Theodorct,  bifhop  of  Cyr  -, 
a  letter  of  Ibas,  bifhop  of  EdefTa;  and  the  perfon  and  works  of  Theodoras,  of 
Mopflieflia.  Thefe  writings  are  reprefented  by  ancient  authors  as  juft  objects 
of  fufpuioji;  the  two  firit,  becaufe  they  were  compofed  in  favour  of  NeftoriUs, 
againft  Cyriilus,  of  Alexandria  -,  and  the  laft,  becaufe  they  were  rbgaftfed  a:. 
the  four-ccs-  whence  ail  the  errors  of  the  bifhop  of  Byzantium  were  derived. 
But  Theodorer  and  Iba>  had  both  been  acknowledged  as  orthodox  writers  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  Theodoras  had  been  received  into  the  bofom  of  the 
church,  previous  to  ids  death. — Thefe  confederations  occifioned  no  fmall  em- 
ban-ailment.— Neverthelefs,  the  three  chapters  were  condemned  in  the  fifth 
general  cdihiqU  of  Conftantinople.  Pope  Vigiiius  refufed  to  ratify  this  c  •■ndem- 
nation  ;  but  it  was  folemnly  confirmed'  by: his  fucceffor,  Peiagius.  Childebert 
confidering-thjs  ftep  as  an  infringement  on  the  authority  of  the  council' of  Chal- 
cedon, complained  of  it  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  obliged  to  fend  him  his  confef- 
Qsm  of  faith.  This  letter  was  fuffieient  to  prevent  the  f  hifm  which  was  on  the 
p  )int  of  breaking  forth  in  France,  though  it  was  inadequate  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  the  prevarication  of  which  it  accufed 
the  love  reign  pontiff.' 

A.  D.  554.]  The  peace  with  the  Empire  was  of  ihort  duration.  The  king 
of  Auitrafia,  in  violation  of  the  late  treaty,  permitted  Leutharis  and  Bucelinus 
to  lead  feventy-five  thoufand  men  to  the  aiTiftance  of  the  Ouirogoths,  Thefe 
generals  made  themftlvcs  maltcrs  of  Parma,  defeated  a  detachment  of  the 
Imperial  army,  under  the  command  of  Fulcaris,  fpread  devaPcacion  around  them 
wherever  they  went,  and  advanced  as  Tar  as  Samnium,  where  they  divided  their 
army  into  two  bodies  f.  One  of  thefe,  under  Leutharis,  .after  ravaginq  Cala- 
bria and  the  neighbouring  countries,  perifhed  by  the  plague,  under  the  walls  of 
Padua.  Tiie  other  commanded  by  Bucelinus,  laid  wafte  Lucania,  and  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  and  was  then  cut  to  pieces,  not  far  from  Capua.  The 
Daughter,  we  are  told,  in  this  battle  was  lb  dreadful,  that  but  five  foldiers  efca- 
ped  out  of  an  army  .of  thirty  thoufand  men  j  the  reft  were  all  (lain,  or  taken 
pnfoners.  By  this  defeat  the  French  loft  all  the  places  they  poiTeiTed  in  Liguria, 
and  the  Venetian  territories  ;  the  paiTage  of  the  Alps  was  the  only  one  of  their 
conquefts  they  were  able  to  preferve. 

A.  D.  555.]  This  calamitous  intelligence  had  fcarcely  reached  France, 
when  Theodobald,  whofe  mind  was  more  vigorous  than  his  body,  departed 
this  life,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  children  ;  and,  though  he 
had  two  fillers,  Wifigarda  and  RagnitruJa,  the  law  of  the  realm,  fays  Agathias  f, 
called  Childebert  and  Clotaire  to  fucceed  him,  as  his  nearert  relations.  This 
is  the  firit.  hiftorical  monument  of  that  fundamental  law  which  excludes  females 
from  the  throne.  The  king  of  Paris,  attacked  by  a  violent  dilbrder,  was  in  no 
condition  to  enforce  his  right;    and  Clotaire,  taking  advantage  of  this  circurn- 
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fiance,  gained  over  the  nobles  of  Auftrafia,  and  compelled  his  brother  to  make  a 
formal  furrender  of  all  his  pretentions.  Childebert,  byway  of  revenge  (or  this 
treacherous  con  duel,  lowed  confufion  and  difcord  in  the  family  of  the  king  of 
Soiffons.  When  that  monarch  returned  from  an  expedition  againft  the  Saxons, 
he  found  that  Chramne,  the  moft  beloved  of  all  his  children,  had  revolted 
againft  him  *.  He  took  proper  meafures  for  reducing  him  to  fubmiflion  ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  enforcing  them,  when  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  direct 
his  arms  againft  the  Saxons ;  he,  therefore,  fent  his  two  other  fons,  Caribert 
and  Gontran,  to  attack  the  rebels.  Thefe  kings  (all  the  children  of  France 
were  then  honoured  with  that  title  j-)  entered  Auvergne,  compelled  the  enemy 
to  raife  .the  fiege  of  Clermont,  and  advanced,  to  give  them  battle,  as  far  as  the 
Limoufin.  But  a  falfe  report,  purporting  that  their  father  was  killed,  made 
them  fuddenly  return  towards  Burgundy. 

A.  D.  558.]  The  return  of  Clotaire,  and  the  death  of  his  brother,  put  an 
end  to  thefe  civil  commotions.  Chramne,  deprived  of  his  uncles  fupport, 
implored  the  king's  mercy,  and  was  pardoned.  Childebert  died  in  the  forty- 
feventh  year  of  his  reign;  and  his  lofs  was  feverely  felt  by  every  clafs  of  people  £. 
The  nobility  loft  a  chief,  the  affability  of  whofe  manners,  and  the  plenitude  of 
whofe  goodnefs,  captivated -every  heart;  the  people  had  to  regret  an  equitable 
fovereign,  who  governed  them  with  wifdom  and  moderation  ;  and  religion  loft 
a  protector  of  unbounded  zeal.  A  number  of  monafteries  and  hofpirals,  built 
and  founded  with  a  magnificence  truly  royal  |j  ;  a  charter  published  by  his 
authority  for  the  abolition  of  idols,  and  images  confecrated  to  the  devil,  through- 
out his  dominions;  and  four  councils,  affembled  during  his  reign,  and  by  his 
orders,  one  at  Orleans,  one  at  Aries,  and  two  at  Paris,  are  exhibited  by  hifto- 
rians  as  fo  many  illuftrious  monuments  of  the  piety  of  this  monarch.  He  is 
reproached,  however,  and  juftly,  with  the  death  of  his  nephews;  but  if  he  had 
ambition  enough  to  project  the  crime,  he,  at  leaft,  had  not  lufficient  cruelty 
to  put  it  in  execution.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent,  now 
Saint  Germain  des  Pres;  where  his  to-mbiis  ftill  to  be  fcen. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Paris  is  afcribed  to  him  §  ;  but  that  is  a  mif- 
take.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  embelliihed  it  with  glafs  windows,  ornaments 
till  then  unknown  in  the  churches  of  that  capital ;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
build  it.  He  left  two  daughters,  Crotberga  and  Clodofinda,  who  were  of 
courfc  excluded  from  the  throne. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  io,  •!/{..  Geft.  Franc,  c.  27.  t  Marculp.  1.  i.  Formul.  39.  t  Fxed. 
V'.pit.  c.  35.       ||  Tom.  i.  Capit.  Baluzii,  p.  6.       §  Fortunat.  l.'ii.  Carm.  j  1. 
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CLQTAIRE,  SOLE  KING. 


A.  D.  509,  561,  562.]  THE  king  of  Soifibns,  now  become  fole  monarch 
t)f  all  France,  experienced  the  infufficiency  of  power,  however  extenfive  5  of 
dignity,  however  illuftriousj  to  fecure  the  mind  from  mortification  and  chagrin. 
This  unhappy  father  was  again  obliged  to  take  up  arms  againft  that  fon  on 
whom  he  had,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  beftowed  his  affections  *.  The  Britons 
were  defeated,  their  chief  flain,  and  the  wretched  Chramne  taken  prifoner,  and 
facriflced  to  the  refentment  of  an  offended  parent.  This  punifhment  was  ex- 
tended to  his  whole  family ;  they  were  all  ftrangled,  and  then  burnt. 

After  this  fatal  victory,  followed  by  fuch  an  act  of  inhumanity,  Clotaire 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  deepeft  melancholy.  He  died  at  Com- 
peigne,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  reign  -j- ;  a  reign  that  was  marked  by  a  feries 
of  aclions,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  humanity  fhrinks  with  difguft:  by 
adultery,  inceft,  cruelty,  affaffination,  and  every  fpecies  cf  barbarous  violence. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  his  death  happened  exactly  a  year  after  his  fon's 
execution,  on  the  fame  day,  and  at  the  fame  hour.  He  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Medard,  at  Soifibns.,  which  he  had  begun,  and  which  his  fon 
Sigebert  completed.  He  left  four  fons,  who  fucceeded  to  his  dominions:  Ca- 
ribert,  Gontran,  Chilperic,  and  Sigebert.  He  had  fix  wives :  Ingonda  and 
Aregonda,  who  were  fillers ;  Chonferta,  Radegonda,  Gondiuca,  his  fifcer-in- 
law  ;  and  Waldrada,  his  nephew's  fon's  widow. 

*  Ceft.  Franc,  c.  28.     Frecleg.  Epet-,  c.  54.       t  Marius  in  Cnron-, 
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CARIBERT, 


A.  D.  562.]  FRANCE  was  again  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  whofe 
limits  were  different  to  thofe  of  its  former  divifions.  Touraine,  Albigeois,  and' 
Marfeilles,  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Paris.  To  that  of  Orleans  were 
annexed  Burgundy,  whofe  name  it  took,  the  Senonois,  and  a  part  of  Chairu 
pagne.  Chalons  upon  Saone  became  the  royal  refidence  *.  Soiffons  was  en- 
larged by  the  acquisition  of  the  Tournefis,  though  fome  wrirers  have  fuppofed- 
that  it  before  formed  a  part  of  that  kingdom.  And  Auftrafia,  by  giving  up  a 
few  provinces  in  Gaul,  confiderably  increafed  its  limits  in  Germany,  by  the 
annexation  of  all  Thuringia.  But  before  the  divifion  was  completed,  a  quarrel 
arofe  among  the  children  of  Clotaire.  Chilperic  infilled  on  having  the  capital 
of  the  empire  ;  and,  profiting  by  the  abfence  of  his  brothers,  he  took  poffeflion 
of  Braine,  a  country  feat,  where  his  father  kept  all  his  treafures  ;  which  he 
feized  and  diftributed  among  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  ;  then,  placing  him-, 
felf  at  their  head,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
acknowledge  hirn  for  their  fovereign.  The  other  princes,  enraged  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, raifed  troops,  befieged  him  in  his  new  capital,  obliged  him  to  defcend 
from  the  throne  he  had  ufurped,  and  forced  him  to  abide  by  the  ufual  mode  of 
decifion,  by  drawing  lots;  which  proved  unfavorable  to  him.  Caribert  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  king  of  Paris;  Gontian,.  of  Burgundy ;  Sigebert,  of 
Auftrafia;  and  Chilperic,  of  Soiffons. 

A.  D.  563.]     This  conteft  for  the  fuccefllon  was  no  fooner  terminated,  than 
the  king  of  Auftrafia  received  intelligence  that  the  Huns,  an  ancient  people  of 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  28.     Geft.  Franc,  c.  29.     Fred.  Epit.  c,  54.. 
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European  Sarmatia,  and  then  matters  of  Pannonia,  which  from  them  took  the 
name  of  Hungary,  had  made  incurfions  into  that  part  of  his  dominions  which 
was  fituated  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  immediately  haftened  to  give  them  battle, 
and  came  up  to  them  in  Thuringia,  where  they  had  excited  the  people  to  re- 
volt *.  A  celebrated  poet  of  thofe  days  remarks,  that  this  young  prince  placed 
himfelf  foremoft  in  the  ranks,  and  with  his  battle-axe  charged  the  enemy  with 
an  heroic  intrepidity,  overthrew  all  that  came  in  his  way,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  But  he  was  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  on  account 
of  the  news  he  received,  that  Chilperic,  having  got  poffeffion  of  Rheims,  had 
ravaged  all  the  province  of  Champagne.  He,  therefore,  pafTed  the  Rhine  with 
great  expedition ;  laid  fiege  to  Soiffons,  which  he  took ;  made  his  nephew^, 
Theodebert,  prifoner,  then  overcame  his  brother  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  and, 
afterwards,  through  the  mediation  of  Caribert  and  Gontran,  reflofed  him  his 
dominions,  and  his  fon  f . 

The  victorious  Sigebert  now  thought  of  forming  a  matrimonial  connection, 
fuitable  to  his  birth  and  dignity ;  with  this  view  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Brunehaut, 
daughter  of  Athanagildus,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  pafTed  for  the  moft  ac- 
complifhed  princefs  of  the  age.  The  ambalTador  whom  he  fent  to  afk  her  hand, 
was  Gogo,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  J.  This  is  the  firft  time  that  this  dignity,  which 
afterwards  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  fovereign  authority,  is  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
The  mayor  was  formerly  what  the  grand- mafter  of  the  Britifh  king's  houmold 
is  now  -,  his  power  was  confined  to  the  palace,  and  the  domeftics  attached  to  it. 
In  the  fequel,  he  became  minifter,  commander  of  the  armies,  chief,  prince ; 
in  fhort,  king  of  the  nation.  The  reign  of  Sigebert  the  Second  was  the  epoch 
of  the  elevation  of  this  officer,  and  of  the  humiliation  of  majefty.  The  propofals 
of  the  French  ambalTador  experienced  a  favourable  reception  ;  the  new  queen 
accordingly  arrived  at  Metz,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  all  poffible  magnificence.  Some  time  after  me 
abjured  Arianifm ;  and  her  public  reconciliation  to  the  church  crowned  the 
happinefs  of  the  king  and  his  fubjects. 

A.  D.  566,]  The  king  of  Soiffons,  moved  by  the  example  of  his  "brother, 
and  determined  to  renounce  the  unfanctified  pleasures  of  illicit  amours,  fent  to 
afk  the  hand  of  Galfwinda,  Brunehaut's  eldeft  fifter.  But  a  juft  knowledge  of 
his  difpofition  excited  fcruples  in  the  mind  of  her  father,  which  were  not  eafily 
removed.  By  dint  of  folicitation,  however,  he  at  length  gave  his  confent ;  but 
he^  firft  exacted  an  oath  from  the  ambaffadors,  that  no  other  woman  mould 
enjoythe  title  and  dignity  of  Queen,  during  the  life  of  his  daughter :  this  they 
promifed,  by  drawing  and  fhaking  their  fwords  ■,  which  was  cuitomary  with  the 
ancient  Franks  whenever  they  engaged  themfelves,  by  oath,  to  obferve  any 
promife.     The  new  queen  fetout  from  Toledo,  loaded  with  riches,  and  arrived 

*  Fortunat.  Epifc.  Pictav.  1.  vi.  Carm.  3.       t  Greg.  Tur.  lb.  c.  23.       £  Geft.  Franc,  c.31, 
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at  Rouen  in  a  round  car  of  folid  filver  *.  At  that  city  her  new  fubjects  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  her  ;  either  becaufe  fuch  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  or 
becaufe  Athanagildus  had  required  it  in  order  to  procure  her  greater  refpect 
from  the  nation.  When  the  king  married  her,  he  fettled  on  her  le  Bordelois, 
the  Limoufin,  Quiercy,  Beam,  and  Bigorre.  This  fettle  me  nt,  or  gift,  was 
called  the  Morning  Prefent>  Morganegiba,  or  Morgangeba.  The  dower  was  fixed 
before  the  marriage,  and  the  donation  made  the  day  after  f. 

But  though  Chilperic  entertained  the  greater!:  refpect.  for  the  virtue  of  his 
bride,  he  foon  permitted  the  flames  of  lawlefs  love  to  rekindle  in  his  bofom. 
The  queen  complained  of  his  inconftancy  to  an  affembly  of  the  ftates ;  and  the 
nation  obliged  the  king  to  fwear  that  he  would  in  future,  be  faithful  to  his  mar- 
riage-vows :  but  a  few  days  after  they  had  exacted  this  oath  from  him,  Gal- 
f.vinda  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  J.  Fredegonda,  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
but  who  was  It  ill  more  vicious  than  handfome,  was  fufpected  of  her  death  ;  and 
when  fhe  was  feen  to  occupy  the  place  and  the  throne  of  her  rival,  thofe  fufpi- 
cions  were  converted  into  certainty. 

Thefe  alliances,  fo  dcgiading  to  majefty,  were  but  too  common  in  the  family 
of  Clotaire.  Caribert  repudiated  Ingoberga  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  artizan; 
and  fhe  was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  place  to  her  own  lifter  Marcovefa,  who 
had  taken  the  veil.  And,  laftly,  Theudegilda,  the  daughter  of  a  fimple  ftiepherd, 
was  raifed  to  the  firft  throne  in  the  empire  of  France.  This  conduct  induced 
Germanus,  bifhop  of  Paris,  to  excommunicate  Caribert.  The  popes  had  not 
yet  interfered  in  thefe  delicate  matters ;  each  prelate  had  abfolute  power  in  his 
own  diocefe.  If  any  offence  againft  religion  was  committed,  it  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe.  If  any  difpute  arofe,  on  points  of 
belief  or  difcipline,  they  were  determined  by  a  national  council,  under  the 
authority  of  the  king  ||,  and  if  any  privileges  or  difpenfations  were  to  be  deter- 
mined, this  decifion  refted  with  the  alterably  ©f  the  bifhops  of  the  provinces. 
It  was  in  one  of  thefe  afTemblies,  and  about  this  time,  that  the  abbey  of  St. 
Vincent,  now  St.  Germain  des  Pies,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdiction  of 
the  ordinary. 

Caribert  reigned  fix  years.  Gregory  of  Tours  only  fpeaks  of  his  vices.  But 
Fcrtunatus  reprefents  him  as  a  prince  of  great  prudence,  moderation,  and 
fuavity  of  manners  §.  He  was  an  encourager  of  literature,  and  fpoke  Latin 
as  well  as  his  native  tongue.  Zealous  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  a  due  obfervance 
of  the  laws,  his  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  tranquillity  of  his  fubjects.  Ever  peaceably  difpofed,  but  jealous  of 
his   power,    he    preferved    his    authority   with    equal   dignity    and    firmnefs. 

»  Fortunat.  I.  vi.  Carm.  7.  t  Greg.  Tar.  1.  ix.  c.  20.  Ducange  on  the  word  Mor- 
fianegiba.  %  Fredeg.  Epit.  c.  Cr  ||  Pafquier,  Kechcrches  dc  la  France,  c.  7.  p.  1,83.. 
§  I/,  iv.  c.  26.  I.  v.  Carm.  iv. 
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Leontius,  of  Bourdeaux,  had  aflembled  a  council  at  Xaintes  *3  at  which  Eme- 
rius,  bifliop  of  that  city,  was  depofed  ■,  but  Caribert,  enraged  at  this  darino- 
encroachment  on  his  prerogative,  fentenced  the  archbifhop  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  and  his  iuffragans  in  proportion  to  their  revenues. 

This  prince  only  left  three  daughters ;  Birtha,  who  was  married  to  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  and  Bertfleda  and  Chrodielda,  who  took  the  veil,  the  firfl  at  Tours, 
the  fecond  at  Poitiers.  His  dominions  were  divided  between  his  brothers] 
each  of  whom  was  anxious  to  have  pofTeiTion  of  Paris ;  but,  after  much  alter- 
cation, it  was  determined  that  that  city  mould  be  equally  fubject  to  all  the  three, 
and  that  neither  of  them  mould  be  permitted  to  enter  it  without  the  confent  of 
the  other  two  j.  They  confirmed  this  agreement  by  an  oath;  and  in:  cafe  of 
violation,  fubfnitted  themfelves  to  die  malediction  of  God  and  the  faints. 

*  Idem.  Greg.  ibid.         t  Greg.  Tur.  1.  vii.  c.  6. 
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CHILPERIC  THE  FIRST*. 


A.  D.  567.]  FRANCE  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  that  were  ex- 
pected to  refult  from  the  late  agreement  between  the  three  royal  brothers. 
The  death  of  Galfwinda  excited  a  civil  war  j-  that  feemed  to  threaten  the  de- 
ftruction  of  Chilperic.  Sigebert  and  Gontran,  at  the  preffing  folicitation  of 
queen  Brunehaut,  entered  into  a  league  for  the  purpofe  of  inflicting  vengeance 
on  the  afTaflin  of  her  fifter.  They  had  even  feized  the  greateft  part  of  his  do- 
minions, when  tranquillity  and  concord  were  fuddenly  refrored,  not  from  mo- 
tives of  affection,  but  intereft.  It  was  ftipulated  by  treaty,  that  the  king  of 
Soiffons  mould  cede  to  the  queen  of  Auftrafia  thofe  domains  which  had  been 
given  to  Galfwinda  for  her  dower,  [A.  D.  568.]  When  this  difpute  was  fettled, 
Sigebert  found  himfelf  obliged  to  take  up  arms  againn:  the  Huns,  now  the  Hun- 
garians, who  had  renewed  their  depredations  on  the  French  territories  beyond 
the  Rhine.  The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  The  king,  abandoned  by  his 
foldiers,  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  prifoner.  He  was  a  prince 
of  extraordinary  prudence,  and  his  perfon  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  conciliate 
efteem :  his  liberality  overcame  thofe  whom  his  arms  could  not  fubdue :  the 
barbarians,  won  by  his  munificence,  reftored  him  to  liberty,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  him,  fwore  never  to  moleft  him  more,  and  loaded  him  with  marks 
of  their  friendfhip  and  kindnefs  J. 

*  Although  Chilperic  had  only  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  metropolis,  the  generality 
of   hiftorians  place  him  among  the  kings  of  Paris,  immediately  after  the  death    of  Caribcrt. 
t  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ix.  c.  20.  t  Id«  1.  iv.  c.  29.   p.  337. 
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A.  D.  569-1  During  thefe  tranfactions  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Lombards, 
who  had  recently  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  Italy,  made  an  irruption  into 
Burgundy,  defeated  and  flew  die  governor,  cut  the  army  of  Gontran  in  pieces, 
and  repaffed  the  Alps,  with  an  immenfe  booty.  A  thirft  for  plunder,  joined  to 
the  impunity  of  their  firft  attempt  foon  induced  them  to  make  a  fecond  incur- 
iion  into  Dauphine.  Mummol,  the  greateft  warrior  then  in  France,  furprized 
them,  in  the  vicinity  of  Embrun,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

Ac  this  engagement  an  incident  occurred  which,  at  that  time,  was  unex- 
ampled. Salonus  and  Sagittarius,  both  of  them  biihops,  the  firft  of  Embrun, 
the  fecond  of  Gap,  changed  their  mitres  for  helmets,  and  charged  the  enemy, 
fword  in  hand,  with  an  intrepidity  that,  in  a  foldier,  would  have  excited  the 
warmeft  commendation,  but  which  was  univerfally  blamed  in  a  prelate.  The 
irruption  of  the  Lombards  was  followed  by  an  invafion  of  the  Saxons,  who  had 
affifted  them  in  the  conqueft  of  Italy.  Mummol  marched  againft  this  new- 
enemy,  difperfed  their  army,  took  from  them  all  the  booty  they  had  col- 
lected, and  compelled  them  to  return  to  their  own  country,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  divide  with  the  Suevi,  who  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  it  during  their 
abfence. 

;  A.  D.  570.]  While  Burgundy  was  thus  hararTed  by  the  incurfions  of  the 
barbarians,  the  king  of  Auftrafia,  feduced  by  the  tempting  opportunity,  feized 
the  city  of  Aries,  to  which  he  had  fome.  claims  ;  but  it  was  fpeedily  retaken, 
and  the  Auftrafian.  army  defeated.  The  :conquerors  then  attacked  Avignon,, 
which  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  Sigebert,  but  Gontran  reftored  it  on  the 
conclufion  of  a  peace  *.  This  unexpected  accommodation  was  highly  difagree- 
able  to  the  king  of  SoifTons,  who  profiting  by  their  difpute,  had  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  territories  of  Sigebert.  Clovis,  the  youngeft  of  his  fons,  had; 
reduced  Tours  and  Poitiers,  when  Mummol  appeared  at.  the  head  of.  thofe 
troops  who  had  fo  recently  fignalized  their  courage  againft  the  Lombards  and. 
Saxons.  The  mere  prefence  of  this  general  fufficed  to  difperfe  the  army  of 
Chilperic,  and  to  re-eftablifh  tranquillity  and  fubordination.  They  finilhed 
the  firft  campaign  ;  the  next  exhibited  one  of  thofe  examples  of  an  aptitude  to 
violate  the  moft  facred  treaties,  which  were  but  too  common  with  the  children 
of  Clovis. 

Tneodebert,  notwithftanding  his  oaths  never  more  to  bear  arms  againft  his 
uncle,  committed  depredations  in  Touraine,  then  entered  Poitou,  defeated  the 
army  of  Sigebert,  and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  towns  near  the. 
Loire,  advanced  into  Quercy  and  the  Limoufin,  where  he  laid  every  thing 
wafte. 

The  king  of  Auftrafia,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  brought  a 
foreign  army  into  France,  compofed  of  Germans,  Suevi,  Bavarians^  .Thurin- 
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gians,  and  Saxons  *.  Chilperic,  unable  to  face  fo  formidable  a  force,  and 
abandoned  by  Gontran,  who  at  firft  had  joined  him,  retreated,  and  intrenched 
himfelf  in  the  Chartrain  from  whence  he  fent  propofais  of  peace  to  his  brother. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  French  nobles,  an  accommodation  was  effected 
and  the  three  brothers  fwore  to  maintain  a  perpetual  amity.  The  German 
troops,  who  had  fed  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  plundering  the  camp  of  Chil- 
peric, finding  themfelves  difappointed,  began  to  murmur.  But  Sigebert, 
mounting  his  horfe,  rode  along  the  ranks,  and  ordered  the  moft  feditious  to  be 
arretted,  and  ftoned  to  death  in  fight  of  the  whole  army.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
ample to  be  found  in  the  French  hiftory  of  this  fpecies  of  punifhment,  which 
was  common  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

A.  D.  575.]  The  king  of  Auftrafia  had  no  fooner  difmiflfed  his  troops,  than 
Chilperic  and  his  fon  Theodebert  again  took  up  arms.  The  former  entered 
Champagne,  and  laid  the  whole  country  wafte  with  fire  and  fword,  fpreading 
deftruction  around  him  wherever  he  went.  The  latter  marched  into  Aquitain, 
where  he  was  killed  in  action  f.  The  death  of  Theodebert,  the  reconciliation 
of  Gontran  with  Sigebert,  and  the  approach  of  the  German  troops,  rilled  the 
court  of  Soiffons  with  confirmation -and  difmay.  Chilperic  fled  to  Tournay, 
where  he  fhut  himfelf  up  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  Auftrafian  prince 
was  every  where  fuccefsful ;  Paris,  Rouen,  and  all  the  cities  and  towns  belong- 
ing to  his  brother*  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  and  acknowledged  his  authority. 
Inflated  by  fuccefs,  he  became  deaf  to  the  fuggeftions  of  pity,  and  determined 
to  punifh  the  treachery  of  his  brother  with  death.  The  remonftrances  of  Ger- 
manus,  the  prayers  of  Radagonda,  and  the  wifhes  of  the  nation,  all  proved 
inadequate  to  fuperinduce  the  adoption  of  more  moderate  fentiments.  Tour- 
nay  was  already  inverted,  when  too  ruffians,  hired  for  the  purpofe  by  Frede- 
gonda,  affafTinated  Sigebert  at  Vitri,  whither  he  had  repaired  in  order  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  new  fubjects. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  midft  of  victory,  the  moft  perfect  monarch  that  had 
yet  appeared  on  the  throne  of  France.  Generous,  liberal,  and  beneficent,  no 
fovereign  ever  eftablifhed  a  more  extenfive  fway  over  the  hearts  of  his  fubjects. 
Intrepid  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  unihaken  by  adverfity,  he  had  the  art,  even 
in  captivity,  to  conciliate  the  refpect  and  affection  of  a  conqueror,  who  fcarcely 
poffeffed  the  appearance  of  humanity.  In  manners  chafte,  his  inclinations  con- 
formed to  his  fituation.  His  reign  may  be  juftly  denominated  the  reign  of 
decency  and  honour. 

Sigebert  died  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Medard  at  Soiffons,  where  his  figure  may 
itill  be  feen  on  his  tomb.  He  is  there  reprefented  with  a  long  coat,  and  that 
fpecies  of  cloak  which  the  Romans  called  chlamys.     This  drefs  was  worn  by  all 
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the  children  of  Clovis,  either  becaufe  they  thought  it  had  a  more  noble  and 
majeftic  appearances  or  becaufe  they  confidered  the  title  of  ct  Auguft"  as  he- 
reditary in.  their :  family.  Be  that  as  it  may,  long  coats,  were,  during  feveral 
centuries,.  rJeculiaf  to  perfons  of  diftinction  ;  they  were  generally  trimmed  with 
martin,  fable,  or  ermine.  Ruffs  and  collars  were  introduced  by  Henry  the 
Second  j  till  when,  moft  of  the  French  monarchs  had  their  necks  entirely  bare. 
The  fhort  coat,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  the  country  and  the  camp,  be- 
came fafhionable  during  the.  reign  of  Lewis  the  Elevenths  it  was  .exploded 
in  that  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth ;  and  renewed  under  Francis  the  FirftV  The 
favourite  drefs  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  his  children,  confifted  of  a  clofe 
doublet,  a  kind  of  half  trowfcrs,  fuch  as  are  worn  by  the.  pages  in  Spain,  and  a 
fhort  cloak  that  did  not  reach  below  the  waift. 

.  The  drefs  of  the  French  ladies  experienced  as  many  revolutions  as  that  of  the 
men.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  beftowed  much  pains  on  the  decoration  of 
their  perfons,  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth  century.  Their  head- 
drefs  was  extremely  fimple,  and  their  linen  plain,  but  fine.  Lace  was  long 
unknown  to  them.  .  Their  gowns,  .which  were  adorned,  on  one  fide  with  the 
arms  of  their  hufbands,.  and  on;the  other  with  thofe  of  their  own  family,  were 
made  to-fit  fo  tight,  that  they  fhewed  every  part  of  the  fhape,  and  to  come  fo 
high  that  they  entirely  covered  the  bofom.  \  The  widow's  weeds  greatly  refem- 
bled  the  drefs  of  a  modern  nun  *  They  did  not  begin  to  expofe  their  fhoulders 
to  fight  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  During  the  gallant  reign  of  Charles 
the  Seventh,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  ear-rings  were  introduced.  Anne  of 
Britanny  rejected  with  difclain  all;  thofe  frivolous  embellifhments ;  while  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  was  incefTantly  employed  in  the  invention  of  new  decorations  ; 
vanity  3  luxury,  caprice,  and  coquetry,  at  length  carried  them  to  the  height 
which  they  have  now  attained. 

-  A.  D.  576.]  No  revolution  was  ever  more  fudden  or  complete  than  that 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Sigebert  *.;  The  Auftrafian  army  immedi- 
ately raifed  the  fiege:  of  Tournayj  allthe  towns  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
kingdom  of  Soiffons  returned  to  their,  allegiance  ;  Queen  Brunehaut  and  her 
children  were  arrefled ;  and  Chilperic,  after  he  had  recovere.d  his  dominions, 
faw  himfelf  on  the  point  of  afcending  the  throne  of  his  conqueror.  Sigulphus, 
and  feveral  other  of  ,t.he  Auftrafian  nobles,  had  acknowledged  him  for.  their 
fovereign  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  Sigo,  the  grand  referendary- — 
that  was  the  title  given,  by  the  Merovingian  kings,  to  the  perfon  who  kept  the 
great  fe,al,  difpatched  letters,  and  fealed  the  public  ordinances.     He  was  called 

-   . 
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Chancellor  under  the  Carlovingiah  moharchs,  :eithes--becaufe  he  drew  his  pen 
acrofs  fuch  letters  as  he  rejected,  or  becaufe  he'affixed  a  feal  to  them,  in  an 
apartment  that  was  fecured  with  .  iron  bars,  o'rcbanceaux,  as  they  were;  then 
called  *.  It  was  formerly  but  the  fifth  place' in  the  kingdom  f  j  and  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  a  feat  in  the  affembly  of  the  peers  was  allowed  him 
in  1224;  and  for  a  long  time  he  took- his  place  in  the  parliament  after  the 
princes  and  prelates.  At  length  he  has  become  the  firft  officer-under  the  crown  j 
prefident'of  all  the  councils-;  head  of  all  the  judges  and  courts  of  juftice;  and 
difpenfator  of  all  favours,  abolitions,  and  pardons.  $Te  is  the  only  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  does  not  wear  mourning,  and  the  only  fubject  who  receives  vifits 
without  returning  them.  .  . 

Chilperic  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  accompanied  by 'a  variety  of  relics  borne 
in  proceffion.  He  imagined  that  this"  affectation  of  religious  zeal  would  avert 
the  malediction  to  which  he  had  fubjected  himfelf,  in  cafe  he  mould  violate-  the 
treaty  of  divifion ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  the  credit  of  fo  many  feints  would  prove 
fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  authority  of  Polieuctus,  Hilary,  and  Martin, 
whom  he  had  called  to  witnefs  his  fincerity.  But ;  his  furprize  and  indignation 
were  inexpreffible,  when  he  learned  that  the  fon^  and  fole  heir  of  Sigebert,  had- 
effected  his  efcape.  Gondebald,  one  of  the  firft  nobles-  at  the  court  of  the 
deceafed  monarch,  had  releafed  the  infant  prince  from  captivity*  He  was  let 
down,  from  the  window  of  his  prifon,  in  a  bafket,  and  received  by  a  trufty 
perfon,  who  delivered  him  fafe  into  the  "hands  of  the  faithful  Auftrafian,  by 
whom  he  was -conducted  to  Metz.  The  great  men- of  the  kingdom  affembled 
on  Chriftmas  day1;  and  Childebert,  who  had  fcarcely  attained  his  fixth  year, 
was  crowned  king  of  Auftrafia. 

Enraged  at  the  efcape  of  his  prifoner,  the  king  of  Soiflbns  feized  the  treafures 
of  Sigebert,  and  fent  Queen  Brunehaut  to  Rouen,  where  he  ordered  her  to  be 
ftrictly  guarded.  But  what  caufed  the  deepeft  affliction  to  this  unfortunate  mo- 
ther, was  the  feizure  of  her  daughters,  Ingonda  and  Chlodofinda,  who  were 
conducted  to  Meaux.  Chilperic  next  difpatched  one  of  his  generals,  named 
Rocolene,  to  take  pofieffion'  of  Maine,  and  fent  his Ton  Meroveus  to  reduce 
Poitou.  The  firft  had  orders  to  feize  Gontran-Bafon,  whom  the  king  fufpected 
of  having  killed  his  eldeft  fon,  Theodebert.  This  officer  had  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  an  afylum  that  Was  more  refpected  than 
any  fanctuary  in  France.  This  confideration,  however,  was  inadequate  to 
reftrain  Rocolene  from  fulfilling  the  commands  of  his  matter;  but  his  punish- 
ment for  fuch  a  profanation  of  this  facred  place,  fays  Gregory  of  Tours,  was 
prompt  and  exemplary  $.  Stricken  with  a  fudden  terror,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  without  putting  his  project  in  execution,  and  died  a  few  days  after  at  Poi- 
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tiers.  Young  Meroveus,  lefs  faithful  to  the  orders  of  his  father,  repaired  to 
Tours,  and  leaving  that  place  under  pretence  of  going  to  Mons,  where  his 
mother  Audovera  refided,  he  took  the  road  to  Rouen,  where  bifhop  Pretexta- 
tus  married  him  to  Brunehaut-,  whofe.  beauty  was  ftill  in  its  rrjeridian  5  Fortu- 
natus,  indeed,  reprefents  her  as  a  fecond  Venus  * ;  and  the  particulars  into 
which  he  enters  on  this  fubjec~t,  prove,  either  that  he  was  not  yet  a  bifhop,  or 
that  the  prelates  ofthofe  days,  though  irreproachable,  perhaps  in  their  manners, 
were  not  very  delicate  in  their  exprefTions. 

Chilperic,;  deeply  offended  at  the  conduct  of  his  fon,  repaired  to  Rouen  with 
a  determination  to  punifh  the  new-married   couple,  who,  alarmed  at  his  ap- 
proach, took  refuge  in  the  church' of  Saint  Martin,  built  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  oity.     In  vain  .were  every  artifice  and  every  ftratagem  exerted  to  induce 
them  to  quit  their  afylum  3  they  refufed  to  leave  it  till  they  had  obtained  a  moft 
folemn  promife,  not  only  that  no  infult  nor  injury  fhould  be  offered  them>  but 
that  their  marriage  mould  be  confirmed,  in  cafe  the  bifhops  fhould  deem  it 
lawful.    ;The  kingj:  after  this  accommodation,  obliged  Meroveus  to  follow  him 
to  Soiffons,  and  left  Brunehaut  in  Jieir:  -former  prifonj  from  whence,  he  foon 
after  fent  heninto  Auftrafia,  with  the  princeffes  her  daughters*     She  was  no 
fooner  arrived  there,  than  fhe  engaged  her  fon  Childebert  to  declare  war  againft 
his  uncle.     Godiri,  one  of  the  chief  nolples  of  Auftrafia,  [A.  D.  577],  who  had 
before  fwprn  allegiance  to  Chilperic,  received  orders  to  march  to  Soiffons,  for 
the  purpofe  of  feizing  the  perfon  Of  Fredegonda  ;  but  arriving  a  few  hours  too 
late,  he  was  himfelf  furprized,  defeated,  and  pain,     This    commotion    being 
afcribed  to  Meroveus  j  they.  ;took  from  him  his  arms,  and  placed  guards  over 
him.     The  defeat  of  an  army. in  the  Limoufin  confirmed  thefe  fufpicions,  and 
entirely  xleprived  him  of  his  father's  confidence  and  affection. 
-    Gontran  had  joined  Childebert  againft  the  king  of  Soiffons,  who  had  fent  two 
powerful  armies  to  oppofe  them,  one  in  Saintonge,  under  the  command  of  his 
fecond  fon,   Clovis,  and  the  other  in  the  Limoufin,  under  the  conduit  of  gene- 
ral Didier  f.  This  laft  was  attacked  by  Mummol,  who  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, after  a  moft  bloody  and  Obftinate  action,  in  which  twenty-fiye  thoufand 
of .  Chilperic's  troops,  and  five  thoufand  Burgundians,  were  flain.     Meroveus, 
being  confidere.d  as  the  author  of.  this  war,   was  made  refponfible  for  its  eonfe- 
quenxes.     They,  cut. off  his  hair,  and,  after  he  had  been  disinherited,  he  was 
ordained  prieft,  and  confined  to  a  convent.     But  efcaping  from  his  prifon,  he 
fled  to  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Tours  j  and  Chilperic  finding  all  his  efforts 
to  make  him  quit  this  fanctuary  fruitlefs  and  unavailing,  at  length  determined 
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to  remove  him  by  force. "  He  wrote  on  this  fubject  to  Saint  Martin,  whofe 
indio-n-ation  he  was  ft arftri'of  incurring-/  iHis  letter,  which  was  in -the  form  of  a 
confukation,  was  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  faint;  and  the  king- — filch  was  the 
fim'plicity  and  ignorance  of  thefe  times  !—- had  the  precaution- to  fend  a  piece 
of  plain  paper  "with  it,  On  which  he  hoped  the  "bieiTed  pontiff  -would  write  his 
decifion.  But  the  Saint  did  not  honour  him  with  an  anfwer  5  and  the  paper 
being  found  in  fiatu  quo,  at-  the-expiration  of  three  days,  the  foperftitious  mo- 
narch abandoned  his  defign.  -  '■-  i  -  '■' 
■  -  Mero'veus,  on  his'part,  implored  the  prote6tion'©T-the'fafne  feint,  againftthe 
rage  and-  machinations  of  his  father.  He  conjured  him'  to' point  out.  his  fate,  by 
fuch  paftages  of  fcripture  as  he  mould  open  On-  by- chance^ ~\but:not  onfe  ofthem 
proved  favourable.  All,  fays  the  hiftorian  from  whom  we  take -this  -account* 
foretold  that  he  would  die  a  violent  death. ''■- The  unhappy  prince,  after  this 
fatal  prediction,  was  a  ftranger  to  reft  and  tranquillity:  A  fugitive,  wandering 
about  the  country — palling-  from  Touraine  to  Auftrafi'a,  and  from  Champagne 
to  Artois  *;  abandoned  by  his  wife,  whofe ^affection  for  him  wasTmcere,  but 
who  was  totally  unable  to  ferve  him  ;  perfecUted  by  his*  father;  and  betrayed  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Teroiianevhe  was  at  length'  afjaflinated  by  fome 
people  in  the  pay  of  Fredegonda.          ■  ' 

This  queen  carried  her  revenge  ftill  farther;  fhe'had  not  forgotten-  the  con- 
nection that  formerly  fublifted  between  Pretextatus  and  Meroveus ;  and  fhe 
therefore  undertook  to  procure  the  depofitiori  of 'that  prelate, -in  a  council 
holden  at  Paris,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Genevieve  "f.-:  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
was  the' moll  calculated  to  excite  aftonifhment ;  'thevfiituation  of  the  king,  who 
appeared  as. his  accufer,  Or  that  of  the  fathers,  iwho  were  greatly  embarralTed  to 
find  any  caufe  for  reprehenfion  in  the  conduct  of  a  bifhop;  who  had  married  an 
aunftoher  nephew.  One  might  be  tempted  to  conclude,  either  that  fuch  mar- 
riages were  not  prohibited  by  the  ancient  canon's^,  or  that  the  ecclefiaftics:  were 
perfuaded  the  ordinary  had  a  right  to  grant  difpenfations.  Our  furprize.'is  ftill 
augmented  when  we  reflect  on  the  weak.nefs  of  the.  party' accufed  ;  -who,  at  the 
mitigation  of  fome  pretended  friends,  confelTed  himfelf  guilty  of  crimes,  which 
he  had  never-committed.:  But  our  aftonifhment  is  at  its  height,  .when  we  fee  the 
king  throwing  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  prelates;  his  vaiTals,-to  iue  for  the  condem- 
nation of  one  of  his  fubjeots.  He  wifhed  to-have'his  robes  torn  off  in  full  coun- 
cil, and  to  have  the  maledictions,  contained  in  the  hundred  and  eighth  Pfalm, 
repeated  to  him ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  have  a  fentence  of  eternal  excommunication 
pronounced  againft  him.  But  none  of  his  requefts  were  granted.  The  bifhop, 
however,  was  condemned  on  his  own  confeflion,  committed  to  prifon,  and 
afterwards  banifhed.     On  the  death  of  Chilperic,  he  was  recalled  by  the  king 
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of- Burgundy,  and  reinftated  in  his  biflioprick,  infpite  of  Fredegonda,  who, 
in  revenge,  had  him  ftabbed  in  the  midft  of  divine  fervice.  In  confequence  ot 
this  horrid  attempt  all  the  churches  in  Rouen  were  fhut  ■,  the  biihops,  wno 
were  there,  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  holy  myfterics  till  fuch  time  as  the 
author  of  that  facreligious  deed  mould  be  difcovered.  This  is  the  firil  initance 
of  fuch  an  interdiction  in  ancient  days. 

But  the  affaffination  of  Meroveus,  and  the  condemnation  of  Pretextatus,  only 
ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  enormities  of  Fredegonda.  Chilperic  had  one  fon 
by  his  firft  wife  (till  living  ■,  it  was  that  fame  Clovis  who  commanded  his 
father's  army,  in  the  war  againft  the  king  of  Auftrafia.  The  cruel  ftep-mother 
refolved  to  facrifice  this  prince  to  the  elevation  of  her  own  children.  She  was  firft 
difpofed  to  put  her  abominable  project  in  execution,  by  the  difcovery  of  a  con-1 
fpiracy  formed  by  Leudaftes,  governor  of  Tours.  The  means  he  employed 
were  {o  far  removed  from  the  common  modes  of  proceeding,  in  fuch  cafes, 
that  they  appeared  to  be  infallible. 

A;D.  578,  579,  580,  581.]  He  fuborned  witneffes  to  accufe  Gregory  of 
Tours  of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  Childebert,  and  of  having  fpoken 
indecently  of  the  amours  of  Fredegonda  and  the  bifhop  of  Boiifdeaux  *.-  Gre- 
gory-foon  cleared' himfelffrOm  thefe  odious  imputations ;  his  accufers,  being 
put  to  the  torture,  confeffed  that  this  intrigue  had  been  feigned,  for  the  purpoie 
of  infpiring  the  king  with  fufpicions  of  his  wife's  infidelity  ■,  and  that  the  defign  of 
the  confpirators  was  to  aflaffinate  Chilperic,  to  make  away  with  the  children 
hehad  by  the  queen,  and  to  place  Clovis  on  the  throne.  Though  the  youno- 
prince  had  no  concern  in  the  confpiracy,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people^ 
which  was  alone  fumcient  to  enfure  the  hatred-  of  Fredegonda.  Having  lately  loft 
three  children  by  the  dyfentery,  fhe  bribed  fome  perfons  to  fwear  that  Clovis 
had  poifoned  them  f.  He  was  accordingly  feized  and  imprifoned  in  the  caftle 
of  Noify,  where  he  was  foon  after  murdered:  his  mother,  Audovera,  expe- 
rienced a  fimilar  fate ;  the  facrednefs  of  her  retreat  being  infufficient  to  preferve 
her-  from  the  rage  of  this  monfter.  Bafina,  fifter  to  Clovis,  and  daughter  to 
the  reigning  monarch,  was  firft  difhonoured  by  infamous-  hirelings,  and  then 
fhut  up  in  a  convent.  c'J 

X  The  writers  of  thofe  times  tell  us  that  thefe  cruel  deeds  were  preceded  by 
the_  moft  evident  proofs  of  the  anger  of  Heaven — by  earthquakes,  inun- 
dations, conflagrations,  famine,  epidemic  difeafes,  Jhowers  of  blood,  and  a  total> 
fubverfion  of  nature,  which  made  flowers  blow  in  January,  and  grapes  ripen  in. 
December. 

While  the  kingdom  of  Soiflons  was  the  fcene  of  fuch  horrid  tranfaclions,. 
the  kings  of  Auftrafia  and  Burgundy  had  a  meeting  at  Pont-Pierre,  afmall. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ix.  c.  ji.       t  Marius  in  Chron.     Fred,  Epit,  c.  8?.        %  Id.  ib,. 
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village  on  the  Maefe,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  an  alliance  both  fincere  and 
durable. 

*  Gontran,  who  had  loft  two  fons,  adopted  Childebert,  and  declared  him  fole 
heir  to  his  dominions.  The  Auftrafians,  proud  of  this  alliance,  fent  to  demand 
from  Chilperic  the  reftoration  of  thofe  places  which  he  had  taken  from  them, 
particularly  Poitiers,  which  he  had  lately  feized.  The  ambaffador  had  orders, 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  declare  war  againft  him.  His  demands,  however,  were 
rejected,  and  his  menaces  defpifed;  while  the  court  of  Metz  quietly  put  up 
with  the  infult,  and  took  no  pains  to  refent  it :  but  it  is  conjectured,  and  with 
great  probability,  that  it  inftigated  Waroc,  earl  of  Britanny,  to  refufe  to  pay 
homage  to  the  king  of  SoifTons ;  which  refufal  produced  a  bloody  war,  that 
continued  for  fome  time  :  but  how  it  terminated  is  not  known.  . 

A.  D.  584.]  In  the  mean  time,  Childebert,  forgetting  his  adopted  fon, 
entered  into  a  league  with  Chilperic  againft  the  king  of  Burgundy.  Hoftilitiea 
commenced  with  the  furprife  of  that  part  of  Marfeilles  which  had  belonged  to 
Sigcbert,  and  which  was  now  the  object  of  contention.  A  civil  war,  which 
broke  out  at  this  period,  in  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia,  prevented  the  young 
prince  from  extending  his  conquefts  farther.  Gontran  profited  by  the  occafion 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  king  of  SoifTons,  to  whom  he  ceded:  Perigueux, 
Agen,  and  all  the  places  of  which  he  had  taken  poiTeffion.  But  the  league  was 
foon  renewed;  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Melun,  in  which  both  parties 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Burgundian  prince  next  attacked  the  camp  of  Chil- 
peric, killed  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  and  by  this  advantage  paved  the  way 
to  an  accommodation,  which  was  fpeedily  concluded  -,  and  the  two  brothers  and 
their  nephew  fwore  to  obferve  an  eternal  friendship  for  each  other. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  war,  the  king  of  Spain  fent  ambafladors  to  afk  the 
hand  of  Riguntha,  daughter  to  Fredegonda,  for  -his  youngeft  fon,  Recarede. 
The  court  of  SoifTons  affected  to  ftart  fome  difficulties  at  firft,  but  the  marriage 
was  at  length  concluded.  This  was  the  laft  fortunate  event  of  the  reign  of 
Chilperic.  His  only  fon,  Thierri,  died  fuddenly  foon  after.  Childebert  and 
Gontran  were  continually  at  war  with  him.  Compelled  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
Cambray,  with  all  his  treafures,  he  rarely  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
and  never  undertook  any  expedition  of  importance.  Having  gone  to  pafs  fome 
days  at  a  favourite  feat  called  Chelles,  he  was  ftabbed  on  his  return  from  the 
chace  one  evening,  and  expired  on  the  fpot.  It  is  probable  the  afTamn  was  net 
known,  as  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  contemporary  writer,  does  not  mention  his 
name  f.  Fredegarius,  who  feems  to  have  written  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
tarnifhing  the  reputation  of  Brunehaut,  afcribes  his  death  to  that  princefs  {. 
An  author,  who  did  not  write  till  long  after  this  period,  affures  us,  on  the  con- 

«  Fred.  Epitom.  c.  37.     I  Greg.  Tur.  1.  vi.  c.  46.      *  Fred.  Epit.  c.  93. 
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trary,  that  it  proceeded  from  Fredegonda*.  The  fact,  as  he  relates  it3  is  this  : 
Chilperic,  jiift  before  he  fet  out  for  the  chace,  went  to  the  queen's  chamber, 
who,  hearing  fome  one  approach,  thought  it  was  a  perfon  named  Landry,  with 
whom  me  maintained  a  criminal  intercourfe  ;  this  miftake  led  her  to  make  life 
of  fome  expreffions  which  difcovered  the  intrigue  to  her  hufband.  The  king 
left  the  room  abruptly,  and  appeared  to  be  involved  in  thought.  Fredegonda 
fent  for  her  lover,  whom  me  informed  of  what  had  parTed,  and  in  order  to 
elude  the  punifhment  he  was  confeious  of  deferving,  he  determined  to  murder 
his  fovereign. 

j-  Thus  periflied  the  Nero  of  the  French  empire,  which  he  expofed  to  every 
kind  of  calamity  ;  the  executioner  of  his  family,  which  he  feemed  intent  on 
exterminating  ;  and  the  tyrant  of  his  fubjects  whom  he  fo  loaded  with  taxes, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  poffeffions.  Every  acre  of  vines 
paid  a  barrel  of  wine;  a  poll-tax  was  levied  not  only  on  every  {lave,  but  on 
every  free  perfon  ;  and  no  kind  of  effects  whatever  was  exempt  from  imports. 
Not  that  thefe  tributes  were  abfolute  innovations  ;  the  chief  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  firft  kings  of  France  confiding  of  provifions  and  effects,  which  were 
levied  in  the  fame  manner  as  tythes  are  now ;  but  Chilperic  had  prodigioufly 
augmented  them.  He  was  tyrannically  avaricious  of  money,  and  oftentatioufiy 
magnificent  in  his  furniture  and  equipages ;  voluptuous,  even  to  debauchery, 
his  incontinence  knew  no  bounds;  and  if  he  was  faithful  at  laft  to  Fredegonda, 
his  fidelity  was  rather  the  effect  of  fear  than  of  duty;  fuperftitious,  yet  impious, 
he  fcarcely  believed  in  God,  whofe  minifters  v/ere  to  him  objects  of  inceffant 
raillery,  though  his  refpect  for  Saint  Martin,  and  his  fear  of  offending  him, 
were  inexprcfiibly  great.  V?in,  prefumptuous,  and  ram,  he  dared  to  found  the 
depths  of  religious  myfteries,  and  to  fubmit  them  to  the  feeble  and  inadequate 
ftandard  of  human  reafon ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  planned  an  edict 
to  prohibit  any  diflinction  of  perfons  in  the  Trinity ;  but  the  vigilant  and  in- 
trepid zeal  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  of  Silvius,  biihop  of  Albi,  induced  him, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  to  fupprefs  it.  Anxious  to  acquire  the  re- 
putation of  an  author  and  a  wit,  he  compofed  fome  volumes  of  ftupid  profe, 
and  fome  of  poetry  fall  more  infipid.  He  wanted  to  add  all  the  double  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  to  that  of  the  French.  He  ordered  them  not  only  to  be 
ufed  in  all  new  publications,  but  to  be  inferted  in  the  old.  This  intention  was 
to  reprefent  by  one  character  what  before  required  feveral  to  exprefs.  The 
cuftom,.  however,  ended  with  his  reign  £. 


*-Gefl.  Franc,  c.  35.       t  Idem.  Greg.  ib. 

tThe  letters  he    adopted   were,  the   Greek  8   for  tb ;    «j>  for  ph.;    x  for  ch;    f  for  cf: 
and  4  f°r  p£> 
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At  the  death  of  this  prince,  a  ftriking  example  was  exhibited  of  the  little 
reliance  to  be  placed  by  kings  on  the  homage  of  an  idolatrous  court.  The  jn- 
cenfe  of  courtiers  is  offered  to  their  rank,  and  not  to  their  perfons;  while  ado- 
ration hangs  on  the  lip,  contempt  and  hatred  fit  enthroned  on  the  heart.  The 
body  of  Chilperic,  forfaken  by  every  one,  would  have  remained  on  the  fpot 
where  he  was  killed,  but  for  the  interference  of  Malulfus,  bifhop  of  Senlis,  who 
had  it  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres.  He  left  but  one  fon,  an  infant  of  four  months,  who  fucceeded  him 
under  the  name  of  Clotaire!  He  had  three  wives  -,  Audovera,  whom  he  repu- 
diated; Galfwinda,  who- was  found  dead  in  her  bed ;  and  Fredegonda,  who 
plunged  him  into  an  abyfs  of  crimes  and  enormities. 
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A.  D.  584O  CHILD EBERT  was  at  Meaux  when  Chilperic  was  afiaf- 
finated :  the  prefence  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy  fo  near  to  the  court,  ftruck 
the  mother  of  Clotaire  with  terror.  Shuddering  at  the  recollection  of  her 
crimes  *  ;  detefted  by  her  fubjects,  whom  me  had  oppreffed  without  mercy  -, 
devoid  of  confidence  in  the  nobles,  who  openly  cenfured  her  conduct  -,  purfued 
by  the  king  of  Auftrafia,  who  imputed  the  death  of  his  father  to  her ;  an  object 
of  hatred  to  Gontran,  who  dreaded  her  treachery  ;  and  folely  relying  for  pro- 
tection upon  an  infant  of  four  months,  fhe  fled  to  Paris,  where  fhe  was  received 
by  the  bifhop  of  that  metropolis,  who  placed  her  in  his  church,  as  a  retreat 
that  would  fecure  her  from  the  refentment  of  the  two  kings.  It  was  from  thence 
that  fhe  wrote  to  the  king  of  Burgundy,  offering  him  the  crown  of  Chilperic, 
entreating  him  to  act  as  a  father  to  his  nephew,  and  alluring  him  that  fhe  was 
lefs  anxious  to  reign  than  to  encreafe  the  number  of  her  fubjects.  This  prince, 
touched  with  compaffion,  haftened  to  the  capital  of  the  French  empire,  where 
he  took  Clotaire  under  his  protection,  and  openly  declared  himfeif  in  favour  of 
Fredegonda  againfl  Childebert,  who  in  vain  called  on  him  for  juftice  on  the 
afTaffin  of  a  father,  an  aunt,  an  uncle,  and  two  coufin-germans.  Childebert 
was  even  forbidden  to  enter  Paris  ;  one  of  his  ambafTadors,  who  had  been  fo 
bold  as  to  threaten  Fredegonda  with  the  law  of  retaliation,  was  fent  back  in 
difgrace  ;  and  his  defigns  on  Tours  and  Poitiers,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  his  father,  were  fruftrated.  Thofe  cities,  conftrained  to  yield  to  a  fuperior 
force,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Gontran,  who  was  confidered  as  guardian  to 
the  two  young  monarchs,  and  as  head  of  the  nation. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1,  vii.  c.  4, 
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The  conduct  of  the  Burgundian  prince  had  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
French  nobles.  Young  Clotaire  was  proclaimed  king  of  Soiffons ;  and  they 
affigned  him  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Caribert ;  but  took  away  from  him 
Touraine,  Saintonge,  .Perigord,  Agenois,  the  Limoufin,  and  Albigeois,  which 
his  father  had  ufurped  from  Childebert.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this 
young  prince  was  mafler  of  SoifTons  ;  though  Gontran,  in  the  fequel,  ceded 
Paris  to  him.  Fredegonda  was  declared  regent — a  privilege  which,  formerly, 
was  always  enjoyed  by  the  queen-dowager& — Brunehaut,  under  Childebert  the 
Second  ;  Batilda,  under  Clotaire  the  Third  ■,  Nantilda,-  under  Clovis  the  Second ; 
Alix  of  Champagne,  under  Philip  the  Auguft;  Blanche  of  Caftile,  under' Saint 
Lewis;  and  Louifa  of  Savoy,  under  Francis  the  Firft ;  governed  the  flate  with 
abfolute  power,  during  the  minority  or  abfence  of  their  royal  children.  This 
cuftom  has  pafTed  from  the  throne  into  private  families ;  the  French  law,  both 
old  and  new,  gives,  to  mothers  the  guardianfhip,  and  garde-noble  of  their  chil- 
dren; which  means,  fays  Pafquier  *,  the  government  of  their  perfons  and  pof- 
feffions,  whether  fiefs  or  not. 

The  power  of  the  regent  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  whofe  revenues  he 
received,  without  the  obligation  of  accounting  for  them.  Juftice  was  admi- 
niftered  in  his  name.  All  edicts,  grants,  and  patents  were  fealed  with  his  own 
feal  when  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  when  he  was  riot  with  a  feal  pecu- 
liar to  the  regency.  He  difpofed  of  all  Offices  and  employments ;  received  ho- 
mage from  the  vaflals  of  the  crown;  and  was  the  fovereign  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war.  This  authority  appeared  to  be  of  fuch  enormous  extent,  that  Charles 
the  Fifth  undertook  to  reftrain  it,  at  leaft  in  its  duration;  for  which  purpofe.he 
publifhed  an  ordinance,  declaring  the  king  to  be  of  age  at  fourteen,  inftead  of 
twenty- two,  as  before.  By .  a  law  of  Charles  the  Sixth,,  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  though  an  infant,  mould  be  proclaimed  king,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  his  predeceffor.  Before  that  time,  in  confequence  of 
an  ancient  prejudice,  he  could  neither  be  confecrated,  till  he  came  of  age,  nor 
take  the  title  of  king,  till  after  he  had  undergone  the  ceremony  of  confecration. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  that  John,  fon  of  Lewis  Hutin,  is  not  ranked  in  the  lift  of 
the  French  monarchs.  It  appears,  from  another  ordinance  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  that  the  regency  was  fometimes  diftinguifhed  from  the  guardianfnip :  it. 
is  there  declared,  that,  if  Charles  mould  die  during  the  minority  of  his  fon,  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  his  brother,  mould  be  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen* 
with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  mould  have  the  care  of  his  children. 
But  this  edict  v/as  only  temporary  ;  and  thefe  two  titles,  which  had  formerly 
been  united,  were  never  more  feparated. 

A.  D.  585.]  But  the  oppreffive  conduct  of  Fredegonda,  the   indolence  of 
Gontran,  and  the  wcaknefs  of  Childebert,   had  led  many  of 'the  French  nobles. 


*  R.echerches  clc  \%  France,  1.  ii.  p.  I4p« 
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to  entertain  thoughts  of  choofing  a  new  matter.  The  heads  of  the  confpiracy 
were  general  Didier,  who  had  fo  often  commanded  the  armies  of  Chilperic  ; 
Mumraol,  fo  highly  celebrated  for  his  martial  achievements;  and  Duke  Bofon, 
the  molt  artful  courtier,  and  the  moft  deceitful  man,  that  ever  exifted  *.  The 
perfon  they  brought  forward,  as  the  inftrument  of  their  defigns,  was  no  common 
adventurer ;  it  was  Gondebald,  that  illuftrious  child  of  misfortune,  who  was 
very  generally  received  as  the  fon  of  the  rirft  Clotaire.  He  had  been  involved 
in  the  difgrace  of  his  mother,  who  placed  him  under  the  protection  of  Childe- 
bert the  Firft  ■,  and  that  monarch  conceived  fo  ftrong  an  affection  for  him,  that 
he  even  intended  to  adopt  him ;  but  he  had  not  fufficient  refolution  to  withftand 
the  preffing  felicitations  of  his  brother,  who,  after  he  had  difowned  him,  was 
contented  with  cutting  off  his  hair.  Such  an  inftance  of  moderation,  in  fuch  a 
monarch  as  Clotaire,  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  pretended 
impoftor.  The  death  of  his  perfecutor  revived  the  hopes  of  Gondebald,  who 
experienced,  from  the  new  court  of  Paris,  the  fame  gracious  reception,  and 
the  fame  bafe  treachery,,  that  he  had  met  with  from  the  old  one.  Being  deli- 
vered by  Caribert,  who  efteemed  him,  to  Sigebert,  who  oppreffed  him,  his 
hair  was  again  cut  off,  and  he  was  banimed  to  Cologne.  He  then  fled  to  Italy, 
where  he  re-affumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  France  ■,  and,  having  taken  a  wife, 
went  from  thence  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  refpect 
and  attention. 

He  was  now  recalled  to  France  by  the  malcontents,  who  promifed  to  raife 
him  to  the.  throne  ;  and,  being  feconded  by  Childebert,  who  fupplied  him  with 
troops  to  oppofe  Gontran  -j-,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  at  Brive- 
la-Gaillarde,  from  whence  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  king  of  Burgundy.  In 
order  to  preferve  them  from  danger,  he  gave  them  wands,  or  holy  canes,  which 
were  an  effectual  fecurity,  among  the  French,  to  thofe  who  carried  them.  But 
they  were  furprized,  at  a  time  when  they  had  not  thefe  facred  arms  in  their  hands; 
and  the  whole  fecret  of  the  confpiracy  was  forced  from  them  by  the  means  of 
torture.  Childebert,  apprized  of  a  correfpondence  between  the  new  monarch 
and  fome  noblemen  of  his  court,  became  reconciled  to  his  uncle,  who  once 
more  adopted  him,  by  fhewing  him  to  the  army,  and  putting  a  lance  in  his 
hand,  which  was  the  ancient  mode  of  defignating  the  fucceffor  to  the  crown. 
The  king  of  Burgundy  immediately  fent  a  powerful  army  to  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  under  the  command  of  Leudegifilis  ;  and  on  the  news  of  its  approach 
Gondebald  retreated  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Cominges; 
a  place  which,  from  the  ftrength  of  its  fituation,  and  from  being  well  flocked 
with  provinon  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  was  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  a  fiege 
of  feveral  years.  But  this  prince  was  ever  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  treachery  : 
he  was  betrayed  to  the  Burgundian -general  by  thofe  fame  traitors  who  had  pro- 
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claimed  him  king,  and  immediately  put  to  death.  His  hair  was  torn  from  his 
head,  and  his  body  ignominioufly  dragged  round  the  camp,  where  it  was  left 
to  rot  in  the  open  air.  The  perfidious  conduct  of  the  garrifon.  of  Cominges, 
foon  experienced  the  chaftifement  it  deferved — they  were  all  put  to  the  fword — 
their  general  Mummoi  was  affaffinated,  and  bifhop  Sagittarius  maffacred,  by 
the  king's  orders.  Such  were  the  victims  that  were  facrificed  to  the  manes  of 
a  prince,  who  wanted  neither  courage  nor  prudence. 

Thefe  horrid  executions  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  fubjects  of  Gontran.  That 
prince,  before  he  left  Paris,  had  eftabliihed  a  council  of  regency,  to  govern 
jointly  with  Fredegonda/  whom  he  now  began  to  miftruft;  and  left  fhe  mould 
acquire  too  great  an  influence  in  the  capital  of  the  French  empire,  he  compel- 
led her  to  retire  to  Vaudreuil,  a  royal  palace,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rouen. 
The  regent,  enraged  at  this  divifionof  her  power,  refolvedto  affalTinate  Brune- 
haut,  with  whom  fhe  imagined  the  plan  originated,  but  the  plot  was  difeovered, 
and  the  aflaffin  fent  back  with  contempt  to  Fredegonda,  who,  in  a  tranfport  of 
fury,  mingled  with  fhame,  ordered  his  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off.  She  dif- 
patched  one  of  her  chamberlains  at  the  fame  time,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Gondebald,  whom  me  wifhed  to  fecure,  as  an  inftrument  that  might  enable 
her  to  make  off  the  yoke  of  the  court  of  Burgundy.  But  the  capture  and  death 
of  that  prince  marred  all  her  projects.  Again  reduced  folely  to  rely  on  the 
protection  of  Gontran,  fhe  earneftly  entreated  him  to  fland  godfather  to  her 
fon;  an  office,  the  acceptance  of  which  Was,  in  thofe  times,  regarded  as  the 
ftrongeft  pledge  of  amity  and  affection,  and  the  molt  folemn  promife  of  an 
inviolable  attachment.  Her  delay  to  have  this  ceremony  performed,  gave 
rife  to  fufpicions  on  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  the  Burgundian  prince,  in  particular, 
openly  exprefTed  his  doubts;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  queen,  fhe  haf- 
tened  to  him  in  alarm,  and  fwore  that  Clotaire  was  the  real  fon  of  Chilperic. 
She  alfo  made  three  bifhops  of  her  acquaintance,  and  three  hundred  other  wit- 
nelfes,  fwear  the  fame  thing.  This  monarch  was  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  a  fact  thus  folemnly  attefted  ;  he  even  coincided  with  Fredegonda 
in  the  neceffity  of  deferring  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  fix  years  after 
at  the  village  of  Nanterre. 

Such  was  the  ancient  mode  of  verifying  all  doubtful  circumftances.  The 
party  accufed  was  not  admitted  to  clear  himfelf  by  oath,  unlefs  his  oath  was 
confirmed  by  thofe  of  perfons  who  were  either  related  to  him,  or  were  of  his 
own  feet  of  profeflion,  or,  at  leaft,  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  *.  It  was 
requifite  that  thefe  witneffes  mould  be  people  of  irreproachable  conduct,  ac- 
quainted with  the  accufer,  and  if  they  were  not  ecclefiaftics,  refident  in  the 
place  where  they  made  their  depofition.  In  earlier  times  they  were  drawn  by- 
lot;  they  were  rnoftly  brought  forward   by  the  party  accufed— feldom  by  the- 
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accufer.  Their  number  depended  on  circumftances — more  orlefs  were  required, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  cauie,  and  the  merit  or  quality  of  the  parties 
concerned*.  The  judge,  by  way  of  warning  them  to  be  careful  in  what  they 
were  going  to  depofe,  either  pulled  them  by  or  gave  them  a  gentle  box  on  the 
ear.  The  oath  could  only  be  adminiftered  on  certain  days,  in  the  morning;, 
failing,  and  in  the  church,  either  upon  the  altar,  the  crofs,  the  teftament,  the 
canon  of  the  mafs,  the  tomb  of  a  faint,  or  upon  fome  fhrine.  The  party  ac- 
cufed  laid  his  hands  upon  that  of  the  witnefs,  at  the  time  he  was  delivering  his 
evidence,  and  protefted  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  him.  This  ceremony,  which  was  productive  of  fo  much  perjury, 
cleared  him  from  all  further  profecution. 

Gontran,  on  his  return  from  Burgundy,  gave  orders  to  afTemble  a  council  at 
Macon,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  thofe  prelates  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Gondebald  f .  He  had  already  publifhed  an  ordinance, 
inflicting  penalties  on  fuch  of  the  nobles  as  had  neglected  to  follow  the  army 
of  Leudegifilis  ;  and  the  commifTaries  appointed  to  levy  them  executed  their 
charge  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  The  ecclefiaftics  too,  who  had  omitted  to 
fupply  their  ftipulated  quota  of  men,  were  treated  with  equal  feverity.  But 
there  were  fome  prelates  who  had  mown  a  more  evident  and  decifive  partiality 
to  the  ufurper.  Theodorus,  who  palled  for  a  faint,  had  received  him  at  Mar- 
feilles  j  and  at  Cahors  he  had  experienced  the  fame  degree  of  favour  from 
another  prelate.  The  bifhops  of  Bourdeaux,  Xaintes,  and  Bazas,  had  even 
confecrated  Fauftinian,  whom  he  nominated  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Acqs.  Chil- 
debert  interceded  for  Theodorus,  who  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  take 
his  feat  with  the  reft.  Fauftinian  was  depofed,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  rank 
and  honours  of  a  bimop.  It  was  enacted  by  the  decree  of  the  council  J,  that 
thofe  who  ordained  him  fhould  pay  him  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold. 
The  prelate  who  received  him  at  Cahors  was  excommunicated,  condemned  to 
abftinence  from  meat  and  wine  for  three  years,  and  prohibited,  during  that  time 
from  the  celebration  of  the  holy  myfteries  :  but  what  appears  ftrange  is,  that 
he  was  ordered  to  remain  in  his  diocefe;  and,  excepting  the  power  of  ordaining 
priefts,  of  confecrating  churches,  and  bellowing  his  benediction  on  the  holy 
chrifm,  he  was  allowed  to  exercife  every  other  part  of  his  epifpocal  functions  ||. 
We  are  told  that  a  prelate  had  the  prefumption  to  maintain,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  council,  that  woman  could  not  be  celled  man,  which  occafioned  great 
difputes  among  the  fathers.  At  length,  however,  the  authority  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  .which  exprefsly  fay,  that  God  created  man ,  male  and  female ,  was  received, 
as  decifive. 
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The  tranquillity  of  France  was  foon  interrupted  by  two  wars,  which  broke 
out  at  the  fame  time ;  one  in  Burgundy,  againft  the  Vifigoths ;  and  another 
in  Auftrafia,  againft  the  Lombards*.  Gontran's  pretext  was,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Hermengild,  brother-in-law  to  Childebert  j  but  his  real  motive 
for  commencing  hoftilities  appears  to  have  been,  the  expulfion  of  the  Vifigoths 
from  France,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  limits  of  the  French  empire  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees.  Childebert  was  induced  to  march  into  Italy,  by  the  hope  of  refcu- 
ino-  Ingonda  from  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  generals,  into  which  me  had  been 
delivered,  either  for  her  own  perfonal  fafety,  or  as  a  hoftage  for  the  fidelity 
of  her  hulband,  Hermengild  :  but  the  progrefs  both  of  Gontran  and  Childebert 
was  flow,  and  their  fchemes  proved  finally  unfuccefsful. 

The  Burgundians,  feldom  fubdued,  though  often  defeated,  found  themfelves 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  an  accommodation  with  Recarede,  the 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  Leuvigild.  That  wife  prince,  who  had  recently  abjured 
Arianifm,  was  extremely  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  he  had  offered  him- 
felf  in  marriage  to  Chlodofinda,  filler  to  the  king  of  Auftrafia,  and  the  match 
was  concluded;  but  he  neither  married  that  princefs,  nor  Riguntha,  the  daughter 
of  Chilperic,  who  had  likewife  been  engaged  to  him.  This  laft,  indeed,  was 
actually  on  the  road  to  Spain,  when  the  death  of  her  father  occafioned  an  altera- 
tion in  her  fentiments  and  meafures  f.  General  Didier,  being  difpleafed  with 
Fredegonda,  took  this  opportunity  of  infulting  her,  in  the  perfon  of  her  daugh- 
ter, by  feizing  all  the  treafures  which  fhe  had  received  for  her  dower;  thefe 
confifted  of  confiderable  fums  of  money,  both  in  gold  and  filver,  befides  fifty 
laro-e  waggons  loaded  with  rich  clothes,  and  other  precious  efFedts :  all  of  which 
Didier  fecured  and  depofited  in  a  fafe  place.  Riguntha,  returning  to  the  court 
of  Clotaire,  there  led  fuch  a  life  of  debauchery,  that  her  mother  ufed  to  correcl 
her  moft  feverely.  We  are  told,  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  days,  that  their 
quarrels  were  fometimes  fo  ferious,  that  they  actually  came  to  blows.  One  day, 
in  particular,  the  queen  pretending  to  give  her  that  part  of  her  father's  treafures 
to  which  fhe  was  entitled,  the  princefs  ftooped  to  take  them  from  the  trunk  in 
which  they  were  enclofed ;  when  her  mother  pre  fled  the  lid  down  upon  her 
head,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  fome  perfon  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  fhe  muft  inevitably  have  been  facrificed  to  the  fury  of  that  piti- 
Jefs  and  unnatural  woman. — We  relate  thefe  circumftances  merely  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  ferocity  of  manners  which  obtained  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  Auftrafians,  in  the  mean  time,  had  entered  Italy ;  but  being  won  by  the 
fubmiffion  and  the  prefents  of  Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  merely  paffing  the  Alps.  A  fecond  expedition,  which  they 
undertook  foon  after,  was  attended  with  no   greater  advantage.     A  difpute 
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arifing  among  the  leaders,  the  army  remained  inactive,  and  returned  to  France 
without  making  a  fingle  attempt.  The  king  of  Italy,  however,  continued  his 
folicitations  for  peace,  which  was  at  length  concluded.  The  court  of  Auftrafia 
received  his  p relents,  promifed  him  the  princefs  Chlodofinda,  and  broke  the 
engagement.  The  treaty  was  no  fooner  figned,  than  the  French  made  a  frefli 
irruption  into  Lombardy  *  :  but  their  perridy  was  juftly  puniihed  by  the  molt 
fignal  defeat  which  the  nation  ever  experienced  f.  The  Italian  prince  took 
every  method  he  could  devife  in  order  to  diftrefs  them;  he  perfuaded  Garibald, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  fhake  of  the  Aultrafian  yoke  -}  and  to  attach  him  the  more 
firmly  to  his  intereft,  he  afked  his  daughter,  Theodelinda,  in  marriage.  It  is 
pretended  that  he  accompanied  the  ambafTadors  himfelf ;  and  that  the  princefs, 
having  prefented  the  cup  to  the  envoys,  according  to  a  cuftom  that  prevailed 
among  the  people  over  whom  fhe  was  going  to  reign,  Autharis,  in  returning  ir, 
preffed  her  hand  £,  which  made  her  blufh,  and  led  her  to  fufpecT:  it  was  the 
king  of  Lombardy — who  immediately  confirmed  her  fufpicions  by  killing  what 
before  he  had  only  ventured  to  fqueeze.  This  circumftance  calls  to  our  mind 
a  curious  article  of  the  Salic  law  ||,  which  fays,  whoever  Jhall  kifs  the  hand  of  a 
free,  woman,  Jhall  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  fols  of  gold.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  if  the 
prefent  age  is  more  polifhed  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  legillators,  it  is 
neither  fo  refpeclful  nor  fo  referved. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  only  ferved  to  irritate  their  courage.  They  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  the  empire ;  and  Childebert  fent  a  numerous  army  into 
Italy,  divided  into  two  bodies  §:  one,  under  the  conduct  of  Audovald,  loft  time 
in  waiting  for  the  Imperial  troops,  in  order  to  form  the  liege  of  Milan  ^[ ;  while 
the  other,  commanded  by  Cadinus,  entered  the  country  of  Trento,  where  they 
took  nine  or  ten  places  of  Itrength.  They  both  returned  with  an  immenfe 
booty,  but  confiderably  weakened  by  diforders,  proceeding  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  climate.  This  confideration,  joined  to  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  enforced  by  motives  of  policy,  which  taught  to  weaken  and 
not  to  deftroy  the  Lombards,  fuperinduced  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  on  the 
condition  of  receiving  from  the  Lombards  a  tribute  of  twelve  thoufand  fols 
of  gold  %*,  which  was  afterwards  given  up,  on  the  payment  of  a  ftipulated 
furn. 

During  thefe  expeditions,  feveral  incidents  occurred  in  France,  which  give 
us  an  horrid  idea  of  the  manners  of  thofe  times.  Fredegonda,  whofe  mind  was 
ever  fertile  in  projects  of  cruelty,  and  who  could  always  find  afTafiins  to  put 
them  in  execution,  hired  two  ecciefiaftics  to  murder  the  king  of  Auftrafia  with 
poiibned- poniards  j-f.     The  wretches  were  apprehended  at  SohTons;  and  being 
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put  to  the  torture,  confeffed  the  crime  they  intended  to  commit.  Even  Gon- 
tran  the  friend  of  Fredegonda,  and  the  father,  the  guardian,  the  protector  of  her 
fon,  was  not  exempt  from  her  abominable  machinations.  As  he  was  going 
into  chapel  one  day  to  hear  matins,  he  furprized  an  affaffin  whom  fhe  had  fent 
there  to  poniard  him :  another  time,  as  he  was  going  to  receive  the  facrament, 
a  man  advanced  towards  him — But,  either  from  remorfe  of  confcience,  or 
refpect  for  majefty,  he  let  the  poniard  fall  from  his  hand*.  He  was  immedi- 
ately feized  and  confeffed  his  execrable  defign  -,  but  having  been  taken  in  a 
church,  he  could  not  be  punifhed ; — as  if  the  right  of  fanctuary  could  be 
extended  to  the  man  who  violates  its  facrednefs  by  the  moft  deteftable 
parricide ! 

The  failure  of  fo  many  diabolical  attempts  was  infufficient  to  deter  Frede- 
gonda from  perfifting  in  her  murderous  efforts.  Intrepid  in  evil,  fhe  appeared 
to  acquire  frefh  force  from  difappointment ;  and  when  one  project:  was  marred, 
another  of  greater  importance  was  immediately  formed  f.  The  death  of  the 
king  of  Auftrafia,  and  his  mother,  was  again  refolved  on;  and  the  fuccefs  of 
this  fcheme  appeared  the  more  infallible,  as  fhe  had  engaged  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles,  at  the  court  of  Childebert,  to  join  in  its  execution:  but  that  prince 
being  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover  the  plot,  the  confpirators  met  the  fate  they 
deferved.  Raucingus,  who  called  himfelf  the  natural  fon  of  Clotaire  the  Firft, 
was  (tabbed  juft  as  he  had  quitted  the  king's  apartment,  whither  he  had  been 
fummoned  on  pretence  of  bufinefs,  Urfion  was  flain  after  a  bold  refiftance  ; 
and  Berthefred,  though  protected  by  Brunehaut,  was  murdered  in  a  chapel, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  melter;  the  bifhop  of  Verdun  having  refufed  to  give 
up  the  keys  of  it,  the  affaffins,  not  daring  to  break  open  the  doors,  got  upon 
the  roof,  and  crulhed  him  to  death  with  the  tiles. 

iEgidius,  bifhop  of  Rheims,  was  fufpected  of  being  an  accomplice  in  this 
confpiracy  againft  Childebert;  but  poffeffing  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  perfuafion 
in  an  eminent  degree,  he  acquired  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  the  king  that  he 
eluded  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crime  J.  He  was  lefs  fortunate,  however, 
in  a  fecond  confpiracy,  which  was  difcovered  foon  after  the  firft.  The  leaders 
of  it  were  the  conftable  Sunegifilis;  the  grand  referendary  Gallus ;  and  Septi- 
mina,  governefs  to  Theodebert  and  Thierri.  Their  defign  was  either  to 
make  the  king  repudiate  his  wife  Faileuba,  and  banifh  Brunehaut,  or  elfe  to 
poifon  him  ;  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  princeffes,  or  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  princes,  the  reigns  of  government  would  be  entrufted  to 
them.  Childebert,  averfe  to  fhedding  blood,  contented  himfelf  with  depriving 
them  of  their  places,  and  fending  them  into  exile.  But  the  conftable  having 
accufed  the  bifhop  of  Rheims,  ./Egidius  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to 
clofe  confinement  at  Metz.     Some  of  the  bifhops  complaining  of  the  impro- 
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pricty  of  taking  a  prelate  from  his  diocefe,  on  the  fimple  depofition  of  a  lay- 
man, the  king,  moved  by  their  remonftrances,  ordered  him  to  be  fcnt  back, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fummoned  a  council  to  aOemble  in  his  capital.  The  cul- 
prit appearing,  the  letters  he  had  written  to  Chilperic  were  produced,  when  his 
defign  to  murder  young  Childebert  being  fully  eftabliihed  by  them,  his  judges, 
notwithflanding  their  difpofition  to  favour  him,  were  obliged  to  pronounce  the 
fentence  of  degradation  ;  by  throwing  themfclves  at  the  king's  ket,  to  beg  he 
Would  fpare  the  life  of  the  bifhop,  they  obtained  what  they  afked;  and,  though 
the  crime  of  which  they  flood  convicted  was  of  the  deeped  dye,  yet  exile  and 
confifcation  formed  his  only  punifhment. 

A.  D.  590.]  In  the  mean  time  Waroc,  Earl  of  Brittany,  had,  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  Fredegonda,  made  incurfions  into  France,  on  the  fide  of  Rennes  and 
Nantes.  Gontran  lent  Beppolenis  and  Elvacharius  to  oppofe  him  *.  The  firft, 
deceived  by  a  traitor,  advanced  into  a  country  full  of  defiles  and  marines,  where 
he  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  (lain :  but  the  laft  was  more  fuccefsful ;  en- 
couraged by  an  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Vannes,  he  marched  to  that 
city,  which  opened  its  gates  at  his  approach.  Waroc,  alarmed  at  the  lofs  of  fo 
important  a  place,  went  to  Elvacharius,  acknowledged  himfelf  as  the  fubject 
and  vaffal  of  the  French  monarchs,  fwore  eternal  fidelity  to  them,  and  alfo 
bound  himfelf,  by  oath,  never  more  to  bear  arms  againft  the  king  of  Burgundy. 
This  oath,  however,  was  no  fooner  made  than  broken.  The  fon  of  Waroc 
attacked  the  French  troops,  as  foon  as  a  part  of  them  had  pafied  the  river 
Villaine,  on  their,  return  home,  and  throwing  them  into  confufion,  killed  fome 
thoufands,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifoners  f.  Elvacharius,  being  fuf- 
pected  of  maintaining  a  correfpondence  with  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  was  difgraced, 
and  received  orders  to  abfent  himfelf  from  court. 

A.  D.  S93-1  The  war  in  Brittany,  and  the  christening  of  Clotaire,  were  the 
laft  events  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Gontran,  who  died  at  Chalons  upon 
Saone,  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age.  The  abilities  of  Gontran  were  not 
above  mediocrity  -, — deftitute  of  that  vigour  and  flrmnefs,  which  are  effential 
to  the  enforcement  of  authority,  his  fchemes,  though  well  conceived,  were  not 
unfrequently  marred  by  thofe  whom  he  appointed  to  fuperintend  their  execution. 
His  difpofition  was  naturally  good;  yet  was  it  rather  calculated  to  encourage 
licentioufnefs,  than  to  command  veneration  :  for  though  he  loved  his  fubjects, 
he  had  not  fufficient  refolution  to  fecure  them  from  the  oppreffion  of  his  mi- 
niflers.  He  was  mild,  humane,  and  complacent ;  yet  rather  from  timidity  than 
virtue.  In  the  moment  of  paffion  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him ;  and,  in 
the  firft  tranfports  of  rage,  he  would  fometimes  condemn  his  fubjects  to  death 


*  Greg.  1.  x.  c.9,  iz,         t  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  12. 
Vol,  I.  K 
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for  the  moft  trivial  offences  *.  One  of  his  wives,  being  at  the  point  of  death, 
begged  him  to  have  two  of  her  phyficians  executed,  becaufe  fhe  imagined  that 
their  medicines  had  brought  her  into  that  fituation ;  and  Gontran  was  not  only- 
weak  enough  to  make  the  promife  me  required  of  him,  but  cruel  enough  to  keep 
it.  Going  through  a  fore  ft  one  day,  he  faw  a  wild  bull  jure  killed;  he  charged 
the  keeper  of  the  foreft  with  the  fact;  but  the  man  accufed  one  his  chamberlains* 
who  denied  having  any  knowledge  of  it.  i  The  king  ordered  that  the  matter 
fhould  be  decided  by  fingle  combat  f.  -  The  chamberlain,  being  old  and 
infirm,  lent  one  of  his  nephews  to  fight  for  him,  who  mortally  wounded  the 
accufer  ■,  but,  in  (looping  to  difarm  him,  he  killed  himfelf  by  falling  on  the 
poinard  of  his  adveffary.  The  death  of  his  champion,  though  accidental,  was 
regarded  as  the  conviction  of  the  chamberlain,  whom  the  king  ordered  to  be 
immediately  feized,  and  ftoned  to  death  on  the  fpot.  Such  were  the  ideas  en- 
tertained of  juitice  in  thofe  barbarous  times.  The  biographers  of  Gontran  tell 
us  he  pofTeffed  a  vaft  fund  of  piety ;  and  the  aufterity  of  his  life,  the  extent  of 
his  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  his  love,  refpect,  and  protection  of  religion,  the 
church,  and  its  miniiters,. procured  him  a  place  in  the  long  lift  of  Romiili  faints. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  whofe  credulity  knew  no  bounds,  fays  that  he  performed 
miracles. 

That  prelate,  after  fpeaking  in  the  warrnefc  terms  of  commendation  of 
Gontran's  virtue,  -adds, -that  he  had  a  concubine  whofe  name  was  Veneranda^. 
This,  at  firft,  appears  ftrange  and  inconfiftant^  but  our  aftonifhment  ceafes* 
when  we  reflect:  that  concubinage^  though  now  a  term  of  reproach,  was  then  a 
lawful  union;  which,  though  lefs  iblemn,  was  equally  indifibluble  with  mar- 
riage jj.  It  was.  authorized  by  the  civil  law,  whenever  the  want  of  birth  or 
fortune,  in  a  woman,  raifed  a  legal  impediment  to  her  marriage  with  perfons  of 
a  certain  rank.  Although  a  concubine,  therefore,  did  n  t  poffefs  the  fame  de- 
gree of  confideration  in  a  family,  with  a  wife  of. equal  rank,  it  was  full  an  ho- 
nourable appellation  §,  very  different  to  that  of  miftrefs  ;  and  her  children, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  French,  were  capable  of  inheriting 
whenever:  their  father  chofe  it.  This  kind  of  alliance  was,  for  feveral  ages,  re- 
garded by  the  weftern  church  .as  a  lawful  connection.  The  firft  council  of 
Toledo :f[  formally  declared- — that  a  mauxoidd  only  have  one  wife,  or  one  concubine^ 
whichever  he  preferred.— -Saint  Ifidorus,  of  Seville  ;  the  council  of  Rome,  under 
Eugenins  the  Second  **  ;  and  another  council,  .holdcn  in  the  fame  city,  und-rr 
Leo  the  Fourth,  exprelfed  themfelves  in  terms  of  a  fimilar  import.  The.fub- 
fequent  declarations  of  the  nullity,  of  fuch  connections,  did  iv>t  arife  from  .their 
feeing  confidered  as  illicit  in  themfelves,  efpccially  when  the  engagement  was 

*  Greg.  1.  v.  c.  36.  t  Idem,  1.  x.  c.  JO.  \  L.  iv.  c.  25\        II  Leg.  in.  ff.  de  Concubin, 

leg.  fhiprum.  fF.  ad  leg.  Jul.  de  Adulter.  §  Jacob  Cuiac,   de  cohabit  clericor.  and  Malier, 

.17.  t*  Concil.  Rom.  fub  Eugen.  II.  c.  37.  colled.  Hort.  part  2. 
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formal  and  perpetual,  but  from  the  numerous  abufes  to  which  the  want  of 
folemnity  gave  birth*.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  alfo,  that,  the  Romans,  though 
they  eonfidered  the  offspring  of  an  union  fo  contracted  as  legitimate,  did  not 
grattt  them  the  righl  of  fucceflion. 

Gontran  was  fond  of  literature,  and  mafler  of  feveral  languages.  We  are 
told  that,  at  Orleans,  he  was  harangued  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  had  three  wives;  Veneranda,  Marcatruda,  and  Auflregilda;  two  fons,  who 
died  in  their  infancy  ;  and  two  daughters,  Chlodberga,  and  Clotilda.  Some 
authors  affirm  f ,  that  this  laft  furvived  him,'  and  that  he  left  her  an  immenfe 
fortune,  to  difpofe  of  at  her  pleafure. 

Some  account  of  the  condition  of  the  PrincefTes,  of  the  ftrfc  race,  is  here 
neceflary:  they  received  the  title  of  §)aeen\;  which  placed  them  on  an  equality 
with  Kings,  without  giving  them  any  claim  to  the  throne,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  prefage  of  their  alliance  with  a  crowned  head:  for,  under  the  Merovingian 
monarchs,  there  is  no  inftance  of  a  daughter  of  France,  who  did  not  either  lead 
a  life  of  celibacy,  or  efpoufe  a  Sovereign  Prince.  Whenever  their  names  were 
mentioned  after  their  death,  the  epithet  glorious,  or,  of  happy  memory ,  was  always 
annexed  to  them;  a  prerogative  that  was  confined  to  royalty  ||.  They  were 
provided  with  a  fuitable  fubfiftence,  by  the  afiignment  of  lands,  or  even  towns, 
either  during  the  life  of  their  father,  or  after  his  death  ;  but  they  only  enjoyed 
the  revenues  of  filch  pofTeffions,  which  were  never  detached  from  the  itate. 
Such  was  the  law  of  the  realm.  The  deviation  from  this  law,  at  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Andelaw,  by  Childebert  and  Gontran,  where  the  former  was  actuated 
by  motives  of  benevolence  to  his  filler,  Clodofwinda;  and  the  latter  by  affection 
for  his  daughter,  Clotilda,  was  a  particular  privilege  that  rather  tends  to  con- 
firm .than  fubvert§.  It  is  even  remarkable,  that  in  the  very  act  which  gives 
them  poifeffion  of  the  fijeal  lands,  it  was  Stipulated  that  they  ihould  only  receive 
the  revenues  arifing  from  them  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  France ;  fo  very 
careful  has  the  government  of  France  ever  been  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
the  national  wealth,  and  to  prevent  foreign  princes  from  acquiring  rights  to 
any  part  of  the  monarchy. 

The  death  of  Gontran  did  not  appear  at  firft  to  effect  any  material  change  in 
the  French  empire.  The  king  of  Auftrafia  took  pofTeffion  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy without  opposition  %.  His  title  to  thofe  territories  was  founded  on  the 
adoption  of  his  uncle  ;  on  the  famous  treaty  of  Andelaw,  by  which  the  crown 
was  fettled  on  him,  in  default  of  male  heirs ;  and,  laftly,  on  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceafed  monarch,  who  left  him  fole  heir  to  all  his  dominions. 


*  Concih  Leo,  iv.  c.  37,  ibid.       \  Greg.  1.  ix.  c.  20.       :J:  Id.  1.  v.  c.  50.       ]|  Sirra.  Concil. 
torn.  i.  p.  370.  §  Greg.l.  ix,  c.  20.  If  Id.  ib. 
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Young  Clotaire,  at  the  fame  time,  was  put  in  pofTeffion  of  all  his  father's 
rights  ;  and  Soiftbns,  which  had  put  itfelf  under  the  dominion  of  Childebert, 
was,  neverthelefs,  reftored  to  the  fon  of  Chilperic.  It  is  even  pretended* 
that  the  two  kings  entered  into  an  amicable  arrangement,  with  refpecl  to 
rheir  participation  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  their  friendlhip,  however,  did  not 
laft  long. 

Childebert,  no  longer  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  Gontran,  now  gave  a  free 
vent  to  his  juft  refentment  againft  the  family  of  Chilperic.  The  death  of  a 
father,  afTafTinated  by  the  emiffaries  of  Fredegonda  ;  the  danger  to  which  he 
had  been  expofed  himfelf  when  arretted,  together  with  the  queen  his  mother  -, 
a  thoufand  perfidiuos  attempts  upon  his  life  ;  the  doubtful  circumftances 
attending  the  birth  of  Clotaire  ;  ambition  ;  intereft — all  excited  him  to 
attack  a  prince,  whofe  death  or  depofition  would  render  him  fole  monarch 
of  France.  Thus  ftimulated,  he  raifed  a  powerful  army,  which  he  fent  into 
the  ScifFonnois,  where  it  committed  great  depredations.  But  this  was 
the  only  advantage  he  gained  ;  for  Wintrion,  who  commanded  his  troops, 
v/as  put  to  flight,  after  an  obftinate  engagement  j-,  in  which  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  men  were  flain.  No  other  circumftances  of  this  memorable  action 
are  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers;  nor  are  any  further  particulars  of  this 
bloody  war  preferved  in  hiftory.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  king  of  Soiftbns 
loft  fome  part  of  his  territories  J. 

A.  D.  594-]  The  motions  of  the  Auftrafian  monarch,  on  the  irruption  of  Wa- 
roc  into  the  countries  of  Rennes  and  Nantes  ;  the  rapidity  of  his  march  againft 
that  rebellious  vaflal ;  the  defperate  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  Britons 
and  the  French  of  the  kingdom  of  Metz;  the  obftinate  inveteracy  of  the  troops, 
which  was  fo  great,  that  fcarcely  a  man  furvived  the  action  on  either  fide;-— all 
thefe  circumftances  tend  to  prove  that  that  part  of  Chimeric's  dominions  had 
been  reunited  to  the  crown  of  Auftrafia,  and  that  the  love  of  glory  received  a 
powerful  ftimulus  from  confiderations  of  intereft. 

The  author  of  the  book  intitled,  *?  Actions  of  the  Kings  of  France,"  gives 
an  account,  not  lefs  fingular  than  particular,  of  the  defeat  of  Wintrion. — Fre- 
degonda, he  tells  us,  who  was  never  alarmed  at  danger  however  great, 
had  no  fooner  learnt  that  the  Auftrafians  had  invaded  the  territories  of  her  fon, 
than  fhe  gave  orders  for  afiembling  the  army  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 
Braine  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops.  She  reviewed 
them  herfelf  ||,  running  through  the  ranks  with  her  fon  in  her  arms,  and  pre- 
fenting  that  laft  relic  of  the  family  of  Chilperic,  reminded'  them  of  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  defend  him;  then  placing  herfelf  at  their  head,  fhe  led  them  on 
to  the  enemy,  whom  they  met  at  the  village  of  Droiffi,  about  five  leagues  from 

*  Gelt.  Franc,  c.  36.       f  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  14-     Paul.  Diac.  de  Geftis  Longobard.  1.  \v.  c.  4. 
i  Fredeg.  c.  15.     Aimoin,  1.  in.  c.  83.  ||  Geft.  Franc,  c.  36. 
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SoifTons.  She  obtained  all  the  honour  of  that  celebrated  day,  by  means  of  a 
ftratagem,  which  implies  almoft  a  total  ignorance  of  the  utility  of  fpies  in  thofe 
days.  Ic  was  the  cuftom,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  fufFer  horfes  to  graze  at 
large,  with  a  bell  tied  round  their  necks  for  the  conveniency  of  finding  them 
again.  The  queen,  therefore,  ordered  her  cavalry  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
fmall  bells,  and  large  branches  of  trees  in  full  verdure  ;  and,  thus  equipped, 
they  advanced,  during  the  night,  towards  the  camp  of  Childebert.  The  ftra- 
tagem fucceeded,  as  the  Auftrafians  miftook  them  for  the  horfes  that  were 
feeding  in  the  plain.  The  appearance  of  day  led  them  into  a  frefh  error  :  they 
thought  it  was  a  real  foreft,  and  did  not  perceive  their  miftake  till  Landry,  who 
commanded  under  Fredegonda,  had  advanced  fo  near  to  them,  that  they  had 
not  time  to  range  themfelves  in  order  of  battle  :  they  were  of  courfe  defeated, 
with  a  dreadful  ilaughter,  and  the  victory  of  Fredegonda  was  complete. 

But  when  we  reflect  that  this  child,  which  was  carried  about  from  rank  to 
rank,  was  then  in  his  tenth  or  eleventh  year;  that  no  contemporary  writers  takes 
notice  of  thefe  particulars,  fo  remarkable  in  their  nature;  that  the  author  who 
tranfmitted  them  to  pofterity,  did  not  live  till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  period  in  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  occurred; — there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  whole  ftory  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  pro- 
duced by  a  love  of  Angularity,  and  adopted  from  a  tafte  for  the  marvellous. 

A.  D.  595.]  The  victory  of  Droifli  was  infufficient  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  Fredegonda,  fince  Childebert  ftill  remained  mafter  of  two  thirds  of  the 
French  empire;  her  chief  care  was  to  encreafe  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
The  revolt  of  Waroc  was  a  ftroke  of  policy  in  her  ;  and  fhe  now  made  another 
diverfion,  at  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia,  by  engaging 
the  king  of  the  "Varni  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  perfecutor  of  his  fon.  The 
Varni  were  a  German  nation,  eftablifhed  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine  which  formerly  emptied  its  waters  into  the  ocean ;  but 
which  now  runs  by  Leyden,  and  then  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fands,  at  Catwick.  The 
intrigues  of  Fredegonda  proved  the  deftruction  of  this  unfortunate  people  *; 
who  were  not  only  defeated  by  Childebert,  but  fo  completely  exterminated, 
that  their  very  name  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

A.  D.  596.]  Childebert  did  not  long  furvive  this  victory.  He  died  a  few 
months  after,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  his 
reign  f ;  more  regretted  from  the  hopes  which  he  had  given  rife  to,  than  for 
the  exploits  which  he  had  atchieved.  His  queen,  Faiieuba,  died  foon  after. 
He  had  two  children  by  her,  who  fucceeded  him  under  the  conduct  of  their 
grandmother,  Brunehaut.  The  eldeft,  Theodebert,  was  crowned  king  of 
Auftrafia;  and  the  youngeft,  Thierri,  had  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  ;  to  which 
were  annexed  Alfaee,  Sundgaw^  Turgaw,  and  a  part  of  Champagne.     In  this 

*  Fred.  c.  15.       -f  Fred,  in  Chrcn.  e.  17.     Geft.  Tranc.  c.  37. 
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divifion,  which  had  been  fettled  by  Childebert,  the  willies  of  the  inhabitants,, 
particularly  thofe  of  Alface,  had  been  chiefly  confulted.  Their  partiality  to 
Thierri  arofe  from  his  having  been  brought  up  among  them  at  a  country  feat 
called  Marlem. 

Thefe  country- feats  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  or  pleafure-houfes,  as 
they  are  generally  termed,  were  very  different-from  thofe  which  the .  prefent 
monarchs  devote  to  the  mere  purpofe  of  amufement.  They  were  rather  rich 
farms,  than  regal  palaces,  at  which  every  object:  of  convenience  was  to  be 
found  ;  where  ornament  was  lefs  ftudied  than  utility,  and  where  profit  was  more 
confulted  than  pleafure.  There  were  above  a  hundred  and  fixty  -of  t-hefe  royal 
feats,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ■,  and  the  fovereigns  palled  their  lives 
.in  travellingirom  one  to  another.  The  villages  that  lay  on  the  road  were 
obliged  to  fupply  them  with"  carriages  for  their  retinue  ;  and  the  abbies  and 
.caftles  with  lodging  and  provifion.  The  abbots  and  nobles,  not  content  with 
entertaining  them  in  a  ftyle  of  fuperior  magnificence,  never  failed  to  make 
them  a  prefent  of  plate  at  their  departure.  That  which  at  firft  was  but  a  vo- 
luntary gift,  a  token  of  affection  from  the  vaiTal  to  his  lord,  became,  in  the 
fequel,  a  tribute  of  obedience.  The  kings,  in  time,  grew  tired  of  this  wandering 
kind  of  life  ■,  but  they  were  determined,  notwithftanding,  to  give  up  none  of 
the  prerogatives  that  were  attached  to  it.  They  therefore  impofed  on  thofe 
prelates  and  nobles,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  them,  a  tax  of  agift- 
■ment  *.     A  truly  grateful  reward  for  their  hofpitality  ! 

The  death  of  Childebert  occafioned  a  renewal  of  the  war  between  the  courts 
of  Auftrafia  and  Soiffons.  Fredegonda,  taking  advantage  of  the  prefent  con- 
juncture, levied  an  army,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Paris,  and  of  feveral  other 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  \ .  A  contemporary  writer  obferves,  that  this 
irruption  was  made  after  the  manner  of  the  barbarians,  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  war ;  which  neceffarily  implies  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  after  the  battle  of  Droifii.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Btunehaut  haftened  to  afTemble  the  troops  of  her  grandchildren,  and  made 
them  march,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  the  relief  of  the  provinces  that  were 
attacked.  The  two  armies  met  at  Leucofao,  which  was  fituated  either  in  the 
environs  of  Laon,  ofToul,  or  of  Moret  en  Gatinois;  for  the  place  is  unknown 
at  prefent,  and  authors  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  its  fituation.  The  battle 
was  fought  with  great  obflinacy,  and  attended  with  great  {laughter  on  both  fides. 
The  three  young  kings,  as  we  are  told  by  hiftorians,  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  refpecVive  troops,  though  the  oldefl  of  them  was  but  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
— Victory  declared  for  Clotaire.- 

A.  D.  597.]  Fredegonda  had  now  attained  the  fummit  of  profperity;  a  crown 
procured  by  the  fplendor  of  her  charms,  and  preferved  by  the  ftrength  of  her 


*  Ducange's  gloflary,  on  the  word  Gifhim.       t  Fred.  IV. 
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genius ;  a  hufband  reftored,  through  her,  to  a  throne  which  he  had  loft  by  his 
perfidy  ;  a  minority  conducted  with  all  the  art  of  a  confummate  policy;  a  re- 
gency rendered  illultrious  by  two  celebrated  victories ;  and  a  new  kingdom 
conquered  and  fecured  to  her  fon  : — all  thefe  acchievements  are  unequivocal 
proofs  of  her  vigor  and  talents;  and  proved  almoft  fufficient  to  make  her  fub- 
jects  forget  that  fhe  was  ambitious,  vindictive,  and  cruel ;  that  fhe  had  facri- 
ficed  to  her  grandeur,  or  to  her  fafety,  one  great  king,  two  virtuous  queens,  two 
heirs  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  an  infinite  number  of  people  of  inferior  rank. 
It  was  at  this  moment  of  triumph  and  exaltation,  when  her  arms  were  crowned 
with  victory,  and  her  projects  withfuccefs,  that  God  called  her  from  the  woild  ; 
as  if  apprehenfive  that  the  enormity  of  her  crimes  would,  in  the  fight  of  unthink- 
ing mortals,  be  funk  in  the  fplendor  of  her  exploits.  She  was  interred  near  her 
hufband,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  where  her  tomb  is  flill  to  be 
feen  *. 

The  death  of  this  formidable  rival,  afforded  leifure  and  opportunity  to  Bru- 
nehaut  to  eftablifh  univerfal  tranquility  throughout  her  dominions ;  fhe  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Huns,  who,  after  the  death  of  Childeberr,  had  invaded 
the  Auicrafian  territories  ;  fhe  renewed  the  ancient  treaties  with  the  king  of 
Lombardyj  and  fhe  engaged  the  pope  to  avert  the  difference  which  was  likely 
to  arife  with  regard  to  the  valley  of  Aouftey  and  the  country  of  Suza,  which 
Gontran  had  taken  from  the  empire.  But  affairs  of  ftate  did  not  make  her  for* 
get  matters  of  religion.  The  fovereign  pontiff,  apprized  of/  the  difpofition  of 
the  Englifh  to  liften  to  the  doctrine  of  Chriftianity,  which  had  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  Bertha,  daughter  to  Caribert  the  Eirft,  .who  had  married  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  determined  to  fend  miffionaries  to  promote  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  gofpel.  Brunehaut  granted  thefe  miflionaries  a  free  paflage  through 
her  dominions,  fent  fome  French  papifts, .  who  underftood  both  Englifh  and 
Latin,  to  accompany  them  f,  facilitated  their  journey  to  Canterbury,  and  pro- 
tected them  fo  effectually,  that,  according  to  pope  Gregory,  after  God,  England 
is  indebted  to  her  for  its  cenverjion  to  Cbr.ijiic.nity  „    na 

A.  D.  599.]  It  was  not  long, -however,  .before  the  flames  of  war  began  to 
rage  with  additional  fury,  throughout  the  empire  of  France.  It  is  not  known 
whether  a  deflre  to  recover  Paris,  induced  Theodebert  and  Thierri  to  arm  ;  or 
whether  Clotaire,  elated  with  fuccefs,  endeavoured  to  extend  his  conquefh  J. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  this  lafl  monarch  had  entered  upon  the  territoties  of  Bur- 
gundy, before  a  junction  had  been  formed  between  the  armies  of  the  two  Bro- 
thers j|.  An  action  took  .place  at  a  village,  called  by  Fredegarius,  Doromellw 
■fuper  Ar-camiam,  now  Dormeil-upon-Quefne,  near  Sens,  which  terminated  in 
favour  of  Theodebert  and  ThierrL     Clotaire,  obliged  to  retreat,  fled  fir  ft  to 


*  GefL  Franc,  c.  37.       f  Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25,  26,  27.       $  Fred,  in  Cfcrcn.  c.  20:  j).  74S.      |[  Gkft. 
Franc,  g.  57.     Airnoin,  1.  3. 
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Melun,  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Arelauna,  now  the  Britifli  Forefc,  till 
the  places  that  he  had  reduced  after  the  battle  of  Leufao  were  retaken  and 
facked ;  and  he  was,  at  length,  compelled  to  fue  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted 
him,  but  on  very  hard  terms.  He  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  king  of  Bur- 
gundy all  the  towns  in  his  poflfeflion,  which  lay  between  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 
the  fea,  and  the  frontiers  of  Brittany  ;  and  to  the  Auftrafian  monarch  he  gave 
ud  the  Duchy  of  Dentellenus,  which  comprized,  according  to  the  moil:  pro- 
bable opinion  *,  that  extent  of  country  which  is  fituated  between  the  Aifne,  the 
Oife,  the  Seine  and  the  ocean,  and  which  nearly  forms  the  prefent  Ifle  of 
France.  He  only  preferved  for  himfelf  twelve  diftricts,  between  the  fea,  the 
Oife  and  the  Seine  ;  by  which  means  he  was  confidered  as  a  prince  who  had 
been  dripped  of  his  dominions  and  was  reduced  to  a  fimpie  appanage  for  fub- 
fiftance.  This  concluded  the  fixth  century  in  France. — The  beginning  of  the 
feventh  was  fignalized  by  the  defeat  of  the  Gafcons. 

A.  D.  601.]  That  people,  equally  diftingui  fried  for  their  wit  and  courage, 
had  not  yet  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  province  which  now  bears  their  name. 
They  then  refided  in  Navarre,  in  a  part  of  old  Caftile  and  Arragon  f.  Pam- 
peluna  and  Calahorra  were  their  principal  cities.  It -was  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
therefore,  that  Theodebert  and  Thierri  extended  their  incurfions.  Victory 
followed  their  fteps;  the  Gafcons  were  defeated,  and  a  tribute  exacted  from 
them. 

A.  D.  603.]  While  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and  Auftrafia  were  thus  em- 
ployed, Clctaire,  who  was  ever  intent  on  revenge,  made  a  fudden  irruption 
into  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  J.  His  fon  Meroveus,  a  child 
of  fix  years,  commanded  his  army,  under  the  conduct  of*  Landri.  That  gene- 
ral, after  reducing  feveral  towns,  inverted  Orleans,  where  Bertoald,  mayor  of 
the  palace  of  Burgundy,  had  taken  refuge.  Thierri,  informed  of  his  fituation, 
flew  to  his  affiftance  ;  and  Landri  not  being  able  to  keep  the  field,  retreated  to- 
wards Eftampes,  with  a  refolution  to  make  a  (land  at  the  pafTage  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  The  van  of  Thie,rri's  army  had  no  fooner  pafTed  the  ftream,  than 
he  attacked  it  with  determined  bravery,  and  Bertoald,  who  commanded  it, 
was  flain,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour.  But  the  refiftance  made  by  this 
gallant  officer,  gave  the  remainder  of  the  troops  an  opportunity  of  paffing  the 
river,  and  forming  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  conteft  then  became  too  unequal 
to  be  long  fupported.  A  dreadful  carnage  of  the  Neuftrians  enfued  :  the  greatefl 
part  of  their  army  perifhed  in  the  field,  and  the  few  that  efcaped  were  indebted 
for  their  fafety  to  the  precipitation  with  which  they  fled.  Young  Meroveus  was 
taken  prifoner ;  but  what  became  of  him  afterwards  is  not  known,  fince  his  name 
is  never  again  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  has  been  fufpected  ||  that  he  was  put  to 
death  in  prifon  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

*  Boulainv.  Mem.  hift.  c.  1.  p.  219.       t  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  21.     i  Idem,  c.  2,6,     |[Recher- 
cher  de  Pafquier,  1.  v.  c.  23.  p.  49  I. 
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Theodebert,  in  the  mean  time,  had  entered  the  kingdom  of  Soiffons,  and 
advanced  towards  Compiegne,  where  Clotaire  had  fixed  his  camp.  The  two 
main  armies  had  juft  formed  a  junction,  when  they  received  intelligence  of 
Landri's  defeat;  and  the  Neuftrian  prince  being  now  compelled  to  fue  for 
peace,  obtained  it  on  reafonable  terms.  The  king  of  Auftrafia  began  to 
entertain  apprehenfions  that  his  brother's  enterprifing  fpirit  might  prove  pre- 
judicial to  his  interefl,  and  therefore  wifned  to  fecure  a  friend  who  might  pro- 
tect him  from  dangers,  that  exifted  but  in  his  own  imagination.  This  fpirit 
of  miftruft,  when  made  known  to  Thierri,  appears  to  have  infpired  him  with 
fimilar  fentiments  :  hence  the  amity  which  had  hitherto  fubfifled  between 
the  brothers,  being  poifoned  by  diffidence,  was  fpeedily  converted  into  dif- 
cord. 

Protades  had  been  recently  appointed  to  fucceed  Bertoald  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  Burgundy.  This  nobleman  was  the  mod  fupple 
courtier,  a  man  of  the  greateft  addrefs,  and  the  bravefl  and  mofl  accomplifhed 
cavalier  of  the  age.  All  that  reafon  could  dictate,  or  interefl  fuggeft,  did  he 
exert,  in  order  to  irritate  his  mafter  againfl  Theodebert.  The  peace  of  Com- 
peigne,  concluded  without  the  confent,  and  contrary  to  the  interefl  of  Thierri, 
afforded  a  fubject  of  complaint  which  he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by;  and  he 
contrived  to  acquire  fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  mind  of  that  prince,  that  war 
was  declared  againfl  the  king  of  Auftrafia.  There  are  fome,  however,  who 
pretend,  that  this  rupture  proceeded  from  another  caufe,  and  that  Brunehaut 
was  the  inftrument  of  difcord  that  fet  her  grandchildren  at  variance.  That 
vindictive  woman,  fay  thefe  writers  *,  had  not  forgotten  the  infult  fhe  had 
fuflained  from  Theodebert,  who  expelled  her  from  his  court  ;  and  fhe  was 
induced  to  revenge  it  by  meditating  the  deflruction  of  its  author.  She  gave 
Thierri  to  underftand,  that  this  prince,  who  had  hitherto  pafTed  for  the  fon  of 
Childebert,  was,  in  fact,  but  the  fon  of  a  gardener.  Such,  according  to 
Fredegarius,  and  his  copyifl  Aimoin,  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  war  between 
the  two  brothers. 

But  the  truth  of  this  account  is  juftly  fufpected.  The  very  year  in  which  it 
is  pretended  that  Brunehaut  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia,  fhe 
engaged  the  two  princes  to  form  a  junction  of  their  armies  for  the  purpofe  of 
oppofing  Clotaire — a  meafure  which  certainly  implies  neither  hatred  nor  mif- 
underftancling.  If  that  princefs  had  really  fuflained  fuch  an  infult,  Gregory, 
under  whofe  pontificate  this  event  is  placed,  would  not  have  failed  to  write 
to  her  on  the  fubject,  either  to  confole  her,  or  to  make  her  confider  her  dif- 
grace  as  a  juft  chaflifement  infiidled  by  the  hand  of  Providence.  This  pope, 
the  firft  who  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  France,  would  never  have  fuffered  fuch 
an  opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  his  religious  zeal  to  efcape  ;  fince  it  is  well 

*  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  19, 
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known  than  he  always  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  convey  inftruction  to 
crowned  heads.  The  king  of  Auftrafia  would  doubtlefs  have  experienced  the 
feverity  of  his  remonftrances,  on  a  proceeding  fo  cruel  and  unjuft.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find,  from  all  the  letters  which  he  wrote  at  this  period,  that 
a  ftrict  amity  fubfifted  between  Theodebert  and  Brunehaut,  and  that  the  two 
courts  were  alike  governed  by  the  advice  of  that  princefs.  We  might  add 
with  Pafquier  *,  that  it  is  highly  credible  fhe  never  refided  with  Theodebert, 
but  that,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Childebert,  fhe  followed  Thierri  into 
Burgundy.  It  was  a  kingdom  newly  acquired,  and  of  courfe  but  indifferently 
fecured.  It  was  out  of  the  power  of  a  child  of  nine  years  to  fecure  it;  and  the 
prefence  of  Brunehaut,  therefore,  became  a  matter  of  neceffity.  What  at  firft 
appears  but  probable,  is  rendered  certain,  when  we  confider  the  great  number 
of  fuperb  edifices  which  fhe  caufed  to  be  erected  in  the  dominions  of  the  young 
Burgundian  prince.  It  is  not  known,  fays  the  learned  critic  we  have  quoted 
above,  that  this  queen,  who  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  poffeiTed  the  appearance 
of  devotion  at  leaft,  ever  founded  a  fingle  church  in  Auftrafia ;  whereas,  a 
thoufand  monuments,  raifed  for  pious  purpofes,  or  for  public  convenience, 
are  ftill  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  great  roads  and  caufe- 
ways  which  ft  ill  bear  her  name;  the  monaftery  of  Aulnay,  near  Lyons  j  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Vincent,  at  Laon  ;  that  of  Saint  Martin,  at  Autun;  the  cele- 
brated hofpital  at  the  fame  place ;  with  many  other  public  works,  which  muft 
have  required  feveral  years  to  accomplifh,  began  and  compleated  during  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory,  ail  feem  to  demonftrate,  that  long  before  her  pretended 
exile  me  had  fixed  her  refidence  at  the  court  of  Thierri. 

The  fuppofition  with  regard  to  Theodebert  is  equally  deftitute  of  probability  -t 
— revenge  deferred  for  feven  years,  by  an  enraged  woman,  by  a  queen  capable 
of  every  enormity,  by  a  monfter  of  wickednefs  and  cruelty,  for  fuch  do  thefe 
authors  reprefent  Brunehaut.  This  is  a  tale,  fays  Pafquier  f,  that  may  be  cal- 
culated to  impofe  on  monks,  who  have  taken  a  vow  of  patience,  but  not  on 
people  who  frequent  courts,  much  lefs  on  kings,  at  a  time  when  they  think 
themfelves  grievoufly  infulted.  Another  problem,  not  lefs  difficult  of  folution,  is 
the  facility  with  which  the  king  of  Burgundy  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded 
that  Theodebert  was  not  the  fon  of  Chilperic  ;  a  perfuafion  with  which,  they 
tell  us,  he  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed,  that  he  took  up  arms  in-order  to  dethrone 
him.  Yet  war  was  no  fooner  declared  than  the  prince,  who  was  fo  ftrongly 
convinced  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  ufurper,  became  fuddenly  reconciled  to 
this  pretended  fon  of  a  gardener.  -Nay,  he  not  only  concluded  a  peace  with 
him,  but  obferved  it  moft  religioufiy,  under  the  immediate  inflection,  and 
by  the  direct  advice,  of  her  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  revealed  to  him  the  horrid 
fecret.  Thefe  are  contradictions  fo  highly  repugnant  to  reafon  and  common, 
fenfe,  that  they  fca/cely  deferve  to  be  ferioufly  confuted. 

*  Recherchiis,  1.  v.  c.   iC,  p.  477-78.     t  Ch.  17.  1.  v.  p.  479. 
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A.  D.  605.]  As  foon  as  war  was  refolved  on,  the  two  princes  took  the 
field  j  but  when  the  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  the  Burgundian 
troops  rofe  up  againft  Protades,  whom  they  iuftly  considered  as  the  author  of 
thofe  difientions  which  prevailed  in  the  royal  family.  The  principal  leaders 
o{  the  fedition  were  Uncelenus  and  Wuif  *,  both  patricians,  and  both  envious 
of  the  favorite.  The  plot  was  carried  on  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that,  before 
any  thing  had  tranfpired,  the  whole  army  had  inverted  the  royal  tent,  where, 
the  minifter  was  playing  with  the  king's  phyfician  at  tables,  that  is  to  fay  at 
drafts,  or  probably  at  chefs  •,  which  game,  having  been  invented  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  might  very  poffibly  have 
been  known  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventh,  fince  the  French  had 
long  maintained  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  Conftantinople,  between  whofe 
inhabitants  and  the  Indians  an  intimate  connection  fubiifted  f.  The  air  fud- 
denly  refounded  with  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  foldiers  and  their  officers,  who 
jointly  demanded  that  the  fire-brand  which  had  lighted  the  torch  of  war,  fhould 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  The  king,  furprized  at  this  infolence,  was  going 
forth  to  reprefs  it,  but  his  guard,  either  from  zeal  for  his  perfon,  or  from  his 
connection  with  the  rebels,  oppofed  his  pafiage,  under  pretence  that  he  could 
not  fufFer  him  to  expofe  his  life  to  the  fury  of  an  armed  multitude.  He  then 
ordered  Ulcelenus  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  troops,  and  to  make  every  man 
repair  to  his  poft.  But  that  general,  inftead  of  obeying  him,  told  the  foldiers 
that  the  king  gave  up  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  their  difpofal.  Theie  words 
were  no  fooner  pronounced,  than  the  royal  tent  was  forced,  and  Protades  drag- 
ged forth  and  torn  in  pieces.  This  event  fuperinduced  the  conclufion  of  a  peace, 
and  the  two  armies  departed  without  fighting.  Policy  required  that  a  confpi- 
racy  of  fo  heinous  a  nature  fhould  not  pafs  unpuniflied.  Uncelenus,  who  had 
mifreprefented  the  orders  of  his  fovereign,  was  accordingly  mutilated  by  the 
amputation  of  a  foot ;  a  fpecies  of  punifhment  then  much  in  ufe.  Wuif,  who 
had  inftigated  the  army  to  mutiny,  was  fentenced  to  death..  The  office  pof- 
fefifed  by  Protades  was  given  to  a  Gaulic  nobleman,  named  Claud,  a.  man  of 
great  fenfe  and  courage. 

Some  time  before  this  rupture  between  the  two  brothers,  pope  Gregory  died. 
He«was  the  firft  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs  who  had  any  particular  connection 
with  the  French  kings.  One  of  his  letters  to  Childebert  the  Second  contains  a 
glorious  eulogy  on  the  nation.  "Your  kingdom,"  fays  Gregory  J,  «c  is  as 
tc  much  above  other  nations,  as  fovereigns  are  above  other  men."  But  this 
familiarity,  as  Pafquier  remarks  ||,  though  but  of  fbort  duration,  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the   Gallican  church.     The  danger  he 

*  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  28,  29.  t  See  Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn..  v„ 
;p.  252.       £  S.  Gregor.  1.  v.  Epift.  6.       \\  Rech.  de  la  France,  1.  iii.  c.  p.p.  195, 
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alludes  to,  arofe  from  the  ambition  of  certain  ecclefiaftics.  It  was  a  cuftom 
that  had  been  introduced  fome  years  before  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  fend  the 
'pallium  or  pall,  to  fuch  prelates  as  the  pontiffs  wifhed  to  diftingufh.  This 
pallium  was  a  kind  of  imperial  mantle,  with  which  the  Chriftian  emperors  had 
decorated  the  bifhops,  as  a  mark  of  the  fpiritual  authority  they  poffeffed  over 
the  church.  The  patriarchs  of  the  eaft  received  it  at  the  altar,  during  the 
ceremony  of  their  confecration,  and  fent  it  to  the  metropolitans,  who  gave  it 
to  the  bifhops  of  their  provinces.  It  was  not  known  in  the  weft,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fixth  century.  Cefarius  of  Aries  was  the  firft  prelate  of  the- 
French  church  that  wore  it.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  eight  hundred  that. 
it  was  fent  to  all  metropolitans. 

The  bifhops  of  Burgundy  and  Provence  were  led  by  their  vanity  to  boaft  of 
this  honour  *.  Vigilius  of  Aries  was  the  firft  who  folicited  the  pallium,  with 
the  confent,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  king  Childebert.  The  pope,  who 
acquired  more  than  he  gave,  granted  more  than  they  afked  : — cc  We  appoint 
"  you,"  fays  Gregory  to  Vigilius,  "  to  reprefent  us  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  our  fon,  Childebert.  Should  any  prelate  be  obliged  to  travel 
"  or  to  abfent  himfelf  from  his  diocefe  for  any  length  of  time,  he  rauft  have 
*'.  your  previous  permiffion.  If  any  matter  of  confequence  fhould  occur,  or 
"  any  queftion  of  faith  arife,  you  will  affemble  twelve  bifhops  to  decide  it. 
"  But  mould  it  be  attended  with  any  peculiar  difficulty,  you'll  refer  it  to  us. 
"  We  fend  you  the  pallium,  but  you'll  only  wear  it  in  the  church."  This 
was  a  vifible  encroachment  on  the  power  of  metropolitans,  to  whom  it  affigned' 
a  head  or  chief,  a  thing  till  then  unexampled.  It  went  ftill  further — it  fapped. 
the  foundation  of,  deftroyed  and  annihilated,  the  raoft  valuable  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  which  had  hitherto  decided  all  queftions  and  all  differences 
that  had  arifen  within  its  jurifdi£tion  by  its  own  councils,  finally  and  without 
appeal.  But  happily  this  affumption  of  power  proved  a  vain  prerogative  that 
was  never  exerted.  We  do  not  find  that  Vigilius,  or  bifhop  Syagrius,  who 
had  alfo  obtained  the  pallium,  enjoyed  any  kind  of  precedency  in  the  fynods 
that  were  holden  in  thofe  days,  or  that  they  exerted  a  right  which  the  fovereigm 
pontiffs  could  more  eafily  grant  than  fecure. 

It  was  not  ambition  alone  that  infringed  on  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
church  5  herefy  fometimes  encroached  on  them,  and  guilt  often  f.  One  Maxi- 
mus,  a  Gaulic  bifhop,  is  mentioned  in  hiftory,  who  retired  to  the  court  of 
Boniface  the  Firft,  in  order  to  obtain  protection  from  the  fentence  of  a  council 
before  which  he  had  been  convicted  of  Manicheifm.  But  that  wife  pontiff, 
refpe&ing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  refilled  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  affair ;  he  only  wrote  to  the  Gaulic  bifhops,  to  beg  they  would  grant 
the  fugitive  prelate  a  fhort  delay.    This  was  all  he  obtained.    It  does  not  appe.su: 


*  Recher.de  la  Trance;  1.  iii.c.  •).  p.  106.       t  Idem,  p.  197. 
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that  Saint  Brice  '*,  When  accufcd  of  adultery,  found  greater  protection  at 
Rome,  where  he  refided  feven  years.  On  the  death  of  the  prelate  who  had 
been  appointed  to  his  fee  he  returned,  and  was  eftablifhed  in  his  epifcopal  dig- 
nity, in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  been  depofed ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  any 
inveftigation  of  the  charge  preferred  againft  him.  Salonius  and  Sagittarius, 
two  brothers,  bifhops  of  Embrun  and  Gap,  the  fhame  and  difgrace  of  the  pre- 
lacy, having  been  depofed  by  a  council  holden  at  Lyons,  they  obtained  per- 
miffion  from  Gontran  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  reftored  them  to  their  refpec- 
tive  fees.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  appeal  was  made  with 
the  exprefs  confent  of  the  French  monarch.  It  was  he  who  conducted  the 
whole  bufinefs ;  who  reconciled  the  two  prelates  to  Victor,  their  accufer;  and 
who  put  the  fentence  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  in  execution.  The  forbearance 
of  the  bifhops  in  fo  delicate  a  cafe  is  lefs  to  be  confidered  as  an  acquiefcence  in 
the  decifion  of  the  pope,  than  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  their  fovereign.  If thev 
ihewed  their  refpect  for  the  king  in  fparing  two  criminals  whom  he  had  taken 
under  his  protection,  they  gave  proofs  of  their  firmnefs,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
excommunicating  Victor,  who  had  been  To  mean  as  to  Withdraw  his  accufa- 
tion. 

This  example,  though  evidently  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  might 
have  had  dangerous  confequences  in  future.  This  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  cafef.  Urficinus  having  been  depofed  by  the-  fecond  council  of 
Macon,  had  recourfe  to  Gregory,  after  the  death  of  Gontran.  But  that 
pontiff,  though  highly  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  Romifh  church,  did 
not  dare  to  take  cognizance  of  the  caufe  -,  he  confined  himfelf  fimply  to  inter- 
ceflion. 

Simony  was  extremely  prevalent  in  France  at  this  period ;  and  the  only 
arms  that  the  pope  employed  againft  a  monfler,  that  has  been  fo  often  attacked 
though  never  exterminated,  were  prayers,  ^applications,  and  complaints,  pre- 
ferred with  the  greatefl  humility.  But  he  aiTumed  a  very  different  tone  in 
Sicily,  Dalrnatia,  Sardinia,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Africa.  There  he  was 
no  longer  the  fefvant  of  fervants,  but  an  abfolute  fovereign,  who,  from  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  could  unite  or  divide  bifhopricksj  could  appoint,  de- 
pofe,  or  re-tftabliih  titularies ;.  could  command  one  to  come  to  Rome  to  per- 
form penance  for  his  errors ;  a  fecond,  to  fubmit  his  pretenfions  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  holy  fee  ■,  and  the  third  he  could  punifh  with  the  utmoft  feverity 
of  the  canons,  if  he  took  money  for  ordinations.  But  fuch  was  the  opinion  that 
then  prevailed  in  France,  that  the  French  bifhops,  although  devoted  to  the 
holy  fee    as    to    the    centre  of  unity/  were  neverthelefs  independent  of   the 

*  Saint  Brice  fucceeded  Saint  Martin  in  the  fee  of  Tours,  whence  he  was  expelled  on  as 
accufatian  of  having  had  a  child  by  a  nun. 

ji  Rech.de  la  France,  1.  iii.  c.  <?,  p.  198. 
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'jurifdictio-n  of  Rome,  as  well  in  matters  of  difcipiine  as  in  all  ecclefiafticai 
caufes  whatever*. 

A.  D.  607.]  It  was  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
crowns  of  Burgundy  and  Auftrafia,  that  Thierri,  if  Frcdegarius  may  be  credited, 
married  Ermenberga,  daughter  of  Bettoric,  or  Vittoric,  king  of  Spain.  Bru- 
nehaut, who  only  fought,  fays  that  author,  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  her  grand-, 
fon,  that  fhe  might  govern  him  with  greater  authority,  prevented  the  confum- 
mation  of  this  marriage  by  the  mod:  deteftable  means ;  which  rendered  the  new 
queen  fo  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Burgundian  prince,  that  he  fent  her  back  to 
the  king  her  father,  without  even  reftoring  her  dower  f.  But  what  reliance. 
can  be  placed  on  a  fact  that  requires  the  aid  of  witchcraft  to  fupport  it  ?  .What 
credit  does  an  hiftorian  deferve,  who  can  find,  in  the  works  of  contemporary 
writers,  not  a  fingle  circumftance  that  can  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  what  he 
advances?  Had  Spain  fuftained  fuch  an  infult,  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  her 
princeifes,  fhe  would,  doubtlefs,  have  revenged  it,  or,  at  leaf!,  attempted  to  do 
fo.  Yet  not  a  veftige  of  fuch  a  tranfa&ion  is  to  be  difcovered  in  the  annals  of 
that  nation,  which  was  ever  fo  feelingly  alive  to  any  attack  on  her  honour. 
Would  Jonas,  the  monk,  whom  credulity  or  adulation  induced  wantonly  to 
calumniate  Brunehaut,  have  forgotten  a  circumftance  fo  degrading  to  her  cha- 
racter ?  He  wrote  before  Fredegarius,  and  laboured  under  the  fame  prejudices 
as  that  author  5  like  him,  he  wifhes  to  perfuade  us  that  fhe  was  ever  anxious 
to  prevent  the  king  of  Burgundy  from  forming  a  lawful  connection ;  yet  he 
obferves  a  profound  filence  with  regard  to  this  pretended  marriage ;  which  we 
muft,  therefore,  conclude  to  be  a  mere  fiction. 

The  name  of  Jonas  reminds  us  of  other  fcandalous  invectives,  which  he  pro- 
pagated againft  the  memory  of  Brunehaut  and  her  grandfon.  This  hermit,  too 
credulous  for  an  hiftorian,  too  impaflioned  for  a  monk,  relates  that  Thierri  had 
four  children,  not  one  of  whom  was  born  in  marriage  j.;  Colomban,  abbot  of 
Luxeuil,  frequently  exhorted  him  to  marry,  but  all  his  exhortations  proved 
fruitlefs  and  unavailing.  One  day  when  that  holy  man  went  to  vifit  the  queen, 
fhe  introduced  the  king's  four  fons  to  him,  requefting  him  to  give  them  his 
benediction — "  Do  not  imagine,"  replied  the  monk,  "  that  thefe  children, 
which  are  born  in  infamy,  mail  ever  wear  the  crown."  This  brutal  exclama- 
tion inducing  the  queen  to  withhold  the  provifions  which  fhe  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fend  to  the  convent,  the  zealous  reformer  went  to  complain  to  Thierri, 
who  fent  him  the  moft  delicate  viands,  and  wines  of  the  moft  exquifite  flavour, 
all  of  which  Colomban  threw  away,  crying  out,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal, 
"  God  rejects  the  prefents  of  the  wicked."  This  pious  tranfport  fo  alarmed 
Thierri   and    Brunehaut,   that  they  folemnly  promifed  to  reform  j    but  the 


Kacherches  de  la   France,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  200.  t  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  30. 
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monarch,  we  are  told,  foon  returned  to  his  former  courfe  of  life,  which  drew  a 
fecond  reprehenfion  from  Colomban,  couched  in  fuch  fcvere  terms,  that  Bru- 
nehaut procured  a  fentence  of  banifhment  to  be  pronounced  againft  him :  the 
abbot,  however,  returned  to  his  convent,  notwithstanding  the  king's  prohibi- 
tion, and  did  not  leave  it  till  repeatedly  urged  by  the  officers,  whom  his  fove- 
reign  had  fent  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  orders*. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Jonas,  every  line  of  which  is  marked  by  indecency, 
impofition,  and  abfurdity.  It  is  true,  that  the  fons  of  the  king  of  Burgundy 
were  born  in  concubinage  -,  but  we  have  already  fhewn  that  this  kind  of  con- 
nection was  authorized  not  only  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  but  by  thofe  of  the 
Hate.  No  faithful  hiftorian  would  have  concealed  fo  effential  a  circumftance  : 
even  Fredegarius  f ,  who  is  fometimes  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  power 
of  truth,  remarks,  that  thefe  princes  had  for  their  godfathers  the  moft  pious 
prelates  in  the  dominions  of  Thierri.  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  fo  many  per- 
fonages  of  that  defcription,  compelled  by  their  ftation  to  the  repreffion  of  fcan- 
dal,  mould  have  fanctioned  fuch  a  proceeding,  by  their  filence,  when  a  fimple 
monk  was  fo  loud  in  his  cenfures  ?  Is  it  likely  that  Saint  Gregory,  too,  who 
could  not  poffibly  be  ignorant  either  of  Thierri's  conduit,  or  his  grandmother's 
approbation  of  it,  fnould  have  been  filent  on  an  occafion  in  which  religion  was 
fo  deeply  concerned?  Was  the  facred  flame  of  holy  zeal  fo  totally  extinguifhed 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  pope  and  the  prelates,  that  not  a  fingle  fpark  was  to  be 
difcovered  any  where  but  in  the  bread  of  the  good  abbot  of  Luxeuil  ? — But  the 
partial  panegyrift  of  Colomban  lofes  himfelf  moft  when  he  converts  the  moft 
unequivocal  objedts  of  cenfjre  into  grounds  for  commendation — Such  is  the 
benediction  which,  he  tells  us,  was  fo  brutally  refufed  to  children  whofe  birth, 
even  if  illegitimate,  could  not  exclude  them  from  regeneration  in  Jefus  Chrift;. 
the  prefents,  fo  ridiculoufly  thrown  away  ;  and  his  infolent  affectation  of  con- 
tempt for  the  orders  of  his  fovereign.  We  boldly  affirm,  that  either  the  anec- 
dote of  Colomban's  zeal,  his  exile,  and  return,  is  wholly  fabulous ;  or  that. 
Jonas  the  hermit  was  destitute  of  the  virtues  of  meeknefs,  humility,  and  obe- 
dience, which  are  the  very  foul  of  Christianity.  That  fatirical  author  was  not 
aware  that  the  very  circumftance  which  led  him  to  reprefent  Brunehaut  as  an 
implacable  fury,  would  fuffice  to  prove  her  a  princefs  of  the  greateft  modera- 
tion. The  abbot's  difobedience  was  a  crime  againft  the  ftate,  and,  confe- 
quently,  punifhable  with  death:  a  fentence  of  banifhment,  therefore,  was  a. 
proof  of  clemency. 

A.  D.  610.]  Theodebert  began  to  be  impatient  at  the  difmemberment  of 
his  dominions,  by  taking  from  him  Alface,  Sundgaw,  Turgaw,  and  a  part  of 
Champagne.  He  had  long  formed  a  project  for  re-uniting,  thefe  territories  to- 
his  crown.     Brunehaut,  ever  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  her  grandchildren, , 


*  Jonas  in  vita.  S.  Colomb.  c.  2.2.  t  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  22,  24= 
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Ipared  no  pains  to  terminate  a  difference  which  threatened  to  be  productive  of 
the  moft  fatal  confequences  f.  Bilichilda,  formerly  a  flave  belonging  to  that 
princefs,  but  now  queen  of  Auftr.afia,  a  woman  whofe  virtue  was  equal  to  her 
charms,  had  acquired  a  great  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  her  hulband,  and 
would  have  deterred  him  from  the  purfuit  of  hoftile  meafures,  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of-his  courtiers,  who  breathed  nothing  but  war.  At  this  time  there 
appeared  at  the  court  of  Auftrafia,  a  young  woman,  of  uncommon  beauty, 
named  Theudichilda ;  for  whom  the  king  conceiving  a  violent  paffion,  he  re- 
folved  to  marry  her;  but  as  Bilichilda  proved  an  obftacle  to  this  alliance,  the 
barbarian  treated  her  as  a  flave  over  whom  he  enjoyed  the  right  of  life  and 
death,  and  ftabbed  her  with  his  own  hand.  The  Auftrafian  nobles,  having 
now  no  rival  in  the  councils  of  their  fovereign,  eafily  perfuaded  him  to  com- 
mence hoftilities  againft  .his  brother.  He  accordingly  entered  Alface,  which 
he  reduced  before  the  court  of  Burgundy  could  poffibly  be  apprized  of  his 
havino-  taken  up  arms.  He  then  wrote  to  Thierri,  to  propofe  the  fubmiffion 
of  the  queftion  to  an  affembly  of  the  nobles  of  the  nation.  A  cattle,  then  called 
SaloilTa,  now  Seltz,  between  Saverne  and  Strafburgh,  was  chofen.  for  the  place 
at  which  the  conference  was  to  be  holden.  The  two  kings  agreed  to  repair 
thither  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  not  exceeding  ten  thoufand. 

The  king  of  Burgundy,  relying  on  his  brother's  word,  attended  with  a  very 
fmall  retinue.  He  was  followed  by  Theodebert,  whofe  fuite  was  apparently 
not  more  numerous;  but  the  troops,  which  he  had  difcributed  in  different  parts, 
fuddenly  uniting,  inverted  Thierri,  and  preffed  him  fo  clofely,  that,  in  order  to 
efcape  the  danger,  that  threatened  him,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fign  what- 
ever his  brother  required."  By  this  means,  the  Auftrafian  prince  remained 
mailer  of  the  whole  country  which  formed  the  object  of  conteftation. 

A.  D.  6n.]  A  treaty  thus  concluded  from  neceffity,  was,  as  might  eafily 
have  been  forefeen,  foon  broken  from  revenge.  The  Burgundian  monarch 
had  no  fooner  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  his  brother,  than  he  refolved  to  regain 
by  arms  what  he  had  loft  by  treachery  f.  But  in  order  to  fecure  the  king  of 
SoifTbns,  he  engaged  to  promote  the  reftitution  of  all  that  country  which  the 
Auftrafians  had  ufurped  from  him,  between  the  Oife  and  the  Seine.  On  thefe 
conditions,  Clotaire  promifed  to  obferve  a  ftrict  neutrality,  and  he  performed 
his  promife  with  the  moft  rigid  fcrupulofity. 

A.  D.  612.]  As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  Thierri  opened  the  cam- 
paign, and  advanced  towards  Andelau  J.  His  firft  attempt  v/as  upon  the  caftle 
of  Nas,  fuppofed  to  be  little  Nancy,  Nancey,  or  Nancois,  which  lie  had  but  juft 
reduced  when  the  army  of  Theodebert  came  in  fight.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  plains  near  Toul,  where  .the  Auftrafians,  after  a  Ipqjd  and  vigorous  refif-  - 
tance,  fuftained  a  total  defeat.     The  king,  being  obliged  to  fly,  retired  firft  to 

*  Feed,  in  Chron.  c.  37.     f  Idem.  ibid,     t  Idem,  in  Chron.  c.  38. 
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MetZj  and  then  to  Cologne,  where  he  received  a  considerable  reinforcement, 
compofed  of  Saxons,  Thuringians,  and  other  nations  of  that  part  of  Germany 
which  belonged  to  France  :  This  was  a  kind  of  corps-de-referve,  which  was 
never  employed  but  on  the  moft  urgent  occafions.  The  king  placing  himfelf 
at  their  head,  marched  immediately  to  Tolbiac,  where  Thierri  had  fixed  his 
camp.  This  place,  fo  famous  on  account  of  the  victory  which  Clovis  had 
there  gained  over  the  Germans,  again  became  the  fcene  of  a  moft  obftinate  and 
bloody  action.  To  fpeak  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  Fredegarius,  which 
the  reader  will  know  how  to  reduce  to  its  proper  ftandard,  <c  The  (laughter  was 
<c  fo  dreadful  that,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  field,  whole  battalions  of  dead  bodies 
<c  were  feen  (landing  upright,  prefTed  clofe  together,  as  if  they  had  been 
ts  alive  f-" 

The  Auftrafians,  again  defeated,  only  thought  of  gaining  fome  place  of 
fafety. — But  as  many  of  them  perifhed  in  the  flight  as  in  the  battle.  The  fields 
and  woods,  from  Tolbiac  to  Cologne,  were  ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of  wounded 
and  dying  foldiers.  Hiftory  furnifhes  but  few  examples  of  fuch  animofity  as 
was  here  exhibited. 

The  king  of  Auftrafia  Med  beyond  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  taken  and  brought 
to  his  brother,  who  dripped  him  of  all  the  emblems  of  royalty ;  and  in  this 
humiliating  ftate  fent  him,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  to  Chalons  upon  Saone  f. 
This  is  all  that  we  learn  from  Fredegarius  of  the  fate  of  Theodebert:  Jonas, 
indeed,  goes  farther ;  he  fays,  that  queen  Brunehaut  ordered  his  hair  to  be  cut 
ofr  J,  and  then  compelled  him  to  embrace  a  religious  life  ■,  and  that  all  thefe 
precautions  proving  inadequate  to  fatisfy  this  wicked  woman,  fhe  at  length 
determined  to  murder  him.  But  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  hiftorians 
who  mentions  this  circumftance,  which  is  not  noticed  even  by  thofe  writers, 
who  are  moft  inveterate  in  the  abule  of  that  princefs.  Another  monk,  and 
the  author  of  the  book,  intitled,  "  The  Actions  of  the  kings  of  France  ||," 
both  fay,  on  the  contrary,  that  Theodebert,  after  his  defeat,  fled  to  Cologne, 
where  he  was  befieged  by  the  king  of  Burgundy.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
in  order  to  obtain  better  terms  for  themfelves,  confpired  againft  his  life,  cut 
off  his  head,  and  threw  it  over  the  walls.  It  was  only  on  fuch  conditions, 
which  reflect  equal  difhonour  on  the  perfon  who  exacted,  and  on  thofe  who 
fubmitted  to  them*  that  they  could  obtain  peace  from  the  conqueror. 

The  two  laft  authors  affirm  that  Theodebert  had  feveral  children;  and  fay; 
that  Brunehaut,  who  had  gone  before  Thierri  as  far  as  Metz,  ordered  them  all 
to  be  mafTacred,  except  one  princefs,  of  great  beauty  :  for  her  Thierri  con- 
ceived a  violent  paffion,  and  accordingly  refolved  to  marry  her  5  but  the  regent 

*  Fred,  in  Cliron.  p.  752.  Duch.  torn  i.     t  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  38.     \  Jonas,  in  vit.  Columbani, 
J]  Almoin,  1.  iii.  c.  87.     Geft.  Franc,  c.  38. 
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being  afraid  that  when  fhe  was  made  queen  fhe  would  revenge  the  death  of  her 
father,  reprefented  to  him  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  marry  his  niece.  cc  Did  not 
ff  you  tell  me,  wicked  woman  that  you  are,"  exclaimed  the  prince  in  a  rage, 
Cf  that  he  was  not  my  brother  ?  And  have  you  then  rendered  me  "guilty  of 
"  parricide  *  }"  As  he  faid  this,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  would  have  killed 
her,  but  for  the  interference  of  fome  noblemen  who  were  prefent  at  the  time. 
Brunehaut,  fay  thefe  writers,  knowing  the  difpofition  of  her  grandfon,  refolved 
to  avert  the  effects  of  his  vengeance  by  giving  him  poifon,  of  which  he  died. 
Yet,  if  Fredegarius  may  be  credited,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  prefent  period  f, 
the  king  of  Auftrafia  had  only  one  fon,  named  Meroveus,  who  being  taken 
with  his  father,  was  conducted  to  Cologne,  where  his  uncle  had  him  put  to 
death.  This  account  is  lefs  liable  to  fufpicion,  as  it  comes  from  a  pen  which 
appears  only  to  have  been  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  calumniating  Brunehaut. 
We  fhall  fhew,  from  the  evidence  of  the  fame  hiftorian,  that  the  death  of  the 
Burgundian  monarch  is  afcribed  to  her  with  equal  injuftice.  The  facl:  is  thus 
related  by  him. 

A.  D.  613.]  Clotaire,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Theodebert, 
feized  the  duchy  of  Dentelenus,  which  had  been  promifed  him  as  a  reward  for 
his  neutrality ;  but  the  king  of  Burgundy,  who  made  no  fcruple  to  violate  the 
faith  of  treaties,  fummoned  him  to  withdraw  his  troops ;  and  ordered  his  anfc- 
baffadors  to  declare  war  againft  him,  in  cafe  of  refufal.  The  Neuftrian  prince 
being  determined  to  maintain  his  rights  with  firmnefs  and  refolution,  both 
parties  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Thierri,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  was 
preparing  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Soiffons,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  dy- 
fentery,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  very  few  days  £.  He  was  then  in  the 
twenty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  feventeenth  of  his  reign.  Like  his  bro- 
ther, his  only  recommendation  was  his  courage,  which  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Clovis.  This  the  Spanifh  Goths  experienced  under  the  reign  of 
Gondemar,  who,  if  Mariana  may  be  credited  ||,  was  tributary  to  the  French 
monarchs ;  which,  he  fays,  may  be  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  Bulgaran,. 
whofe  letters  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  archives  of  Alcala  and  Oviedo.  Gonde- 
mar, then,  whofe  reign  commenced  in  fix  hundred  and  ten,  and  finifhed  in, 
fix  hundred  and  thirteen,  could  only  have  been  fubjected  to  pay  tribute  by  the 
two  young  princes  who  then  held  the  reins  of  empire  in  France. 

A  fatal  revolution  enfued,  on  the  death  of  Thierri,  who  left  four  fons — 
Sigebert,  Childebert,  Corbus,  and  Meroveus.  The  eldeft  of  thefe  was  only 
in  his  eleventh  year  ;  and  Brunehaut  took  every  method  to  fecure  to  him  the 
double  crown  of  his  father,  but  fhe  was  betrayed  on  all  fides.  The  Auftrafian 
nobles,  at  the  folicitation  of  Arnoul  and  Pepin,  openly  declared  for  the  king 


•  Aimoin,  1.  iii.  c.  82,     Geft.  Franc,  c.  39.       t  Fredeg.  in  Chron.  c.  39.       +  Idem,  ibid.. 
[J  Mariana,  Hift.  Hifp.  .1.  vi.  c.  2. 
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of  SoifTons  *.  Clotaire,  certain  of  their  fupport,  entered  Auftrafia,  and  being 
received  into  feveral  of  the  principal  towns,  advanced  as  far  as  Andernac,  a 
ftrong  place  on  the  Rhine,  which  he  took  by  afiault.  There  he  gave  audience 
to  the  ambafTadors  fent  by  Brunehaut,  to  complain  of  his  irruption  into  a  king* 
dom  that  belonged  to  the  children  of  Thierri.  The  monarch,  afTuming  a  fem- 
blanee  of  moderation  that  was  foreign  from  his  heart,  told  the  envoys  that  he 
was  willing  to  fubmit  the  decifion  of  this  affair  to  an  aflernbly  of  the  nobles. 

The  queen  expecting  a  fimilar  anfwer,  had  fent  Sigebert  into  Thuringia, 
where  fhe  hoped  his  prefence  would  engage  the  inhabitants  to  declare  in  his 
favour.  But  Garnier,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  Burgundy  f,  who  attended 
him,  held  a  correfpondence  with  the  king  of  SoifTons,  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  inftruccions,  obtained  a  promife  from  the  Thuringians,  that  they  would 
not  only  refrain  from  taking  any  fteps  in  favour  of  Sigebert,  but  that  they 
would  immediately  recall  the  troops  which  fome  of  them  had  already  fent  into 
France.  Having  thus  fecured  this  people,  he  took  the  young  prince  to 
Worms,  where  Brunehaut  then  was  ;  and  perfuaded  that  princefs  to  return  to 
Burgundy,  where,  he  faid,  fhe  would  find  the  inhabitants  more  fubmiffive  to 
her  orders,  and  more  faithful  to  her  children.  The  motive  alledged  was  fuffi- 
ciently  fpacious  to  deceive  her ;  fhe  therefore  went  into  Burgundy  ;  but  Garnier 
found  means  to  engage  the  Burgundian  nobles  to  acknowledge  Clotaire  for 
their  fovereign.  It  was  then  agreed  to  put  Brunehaut  and  the  young  princes  to 
death  ;  and  the  plot  was  conducted  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  fhe  did  not  entertain 
the  fmalleft  fufpicion  of  it. 

Though  the  Auflrafians  might  veil  their  conduct  beneath  the  fpecious  pretext 
of  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  king,  Theodebert;  the  defection  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  could  admit  of  no  palliation.  To  join  fome  modern  writers  in  the 
afTertion,  that  the  children  of  Thierri  were  illegitimate,  would  betray  an  igno- 
rance of  the  firft  principles  of  the  ancient  law  of  France.  We  have  already 
proved,  that  it  was  cuftomary  in  thofe  times  to  admit  to  the  fucceflion  not  only 
baflards  and  fons  of  concubines,  but  even  the  polluted  offspring  of  incefl  or 
adultery.  Witnefs  Theobald,  who  fucceeded  Theodebert,  though  fprung 
from  Deuteria,  who  was  a  married  woman  £ ;  and  Chilperic  alfo,  who  was 
admitted  to  an  equal  divifion  with  his  brothers,  although  the  fon  of  Aregonda, 
fifter  to  Ingonda,  both  of  them  wives  to  Clotaire  the  Firft,  and  at  the  fame 
■sime. 

Fredeg-arius  is  not  more  fuccefsful  in  his  choice  of  means  for  the  uiftificatiori 
-of  Gamier 's  conduct,  Brunehaut,  fays  he,  lufpecling  the. fidelity  of  that  cffi- 
^cer,  wrote  to  a  nobleman  named  Alboin,  wrho  accompanied  Sigebert  on  his 
journey  to  Tburingia,  to  beg  he  wToukl  rid  her  of  a  traitor  who  fecretly  favoured 

-*<Fred.  c.  40.       t  Idem.  ib.       %  Greg.  Tar.  1.  iii.  c.  22.  23.     L.  iv.  c.  ?3, 
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the  caufe  of  Clotaire.  Alboin  tore  the  letter  5  but  a  fervant  belonging  to  Gar- 
jiier  collected  all  the  pieces,  fo  that  his  marie r  was  able  to  read  the  contents. 
Enraged  at  the  plot  that  was  meditated  againft  his  life,  from  that  moment  he 
refolved  on  the  deftruction  of  the  queen  and  her  children. — Such  is  the  account 
of  Fredegarius.  But  is  it  probable,  that  a  man  who  had  received  fuch  an 
order,  as  that  pretended  to  have  been  fent  to  Aiboin,  would  have  been  fo 
imprudent  as  to  tear  it  in  f©  carelefs  a  manner,  that  the  pieces  might  be  eafily 
collected  and  joined?  If  Gamier  had  been  apprized  of  any  machinations  againil 
his  life,  is  it  poffible  to  believe  that  he  would  have  prefented  himfelf  at  the 
court  of  a  princefs  with  whom  they  had  originated  ?  If  Brunehaut  had  enter- 
tained any  doubts  of  Garnier's 'fidelity,  would  fhe  have  entrufted  him,  not 
only  with  the  adminiftration  of  her  affairs,  but  with  the  care  of  the  prince's, 
and  the  command  of  the  army  which  fhe  fent  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  her 
family  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Clotaire,  whofe  projects  wore  a  moft  profperous  appear- 
ance, advanced  with  a  numerous  army  as  far  as  the  plains. of  Chalons  upon 
Marne.  The  Burgundians  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  river  Aifne.  The  troops  were  preparing  for  action, 
when  Sigebert's  generals  ordered  the  retreat  to  be  founded.  The  whole  army 
immediately  fled ;  and  the  king  of  SoifTons  purfued  it*,  according  to  agree- 
ment, but  fo  (lowly  as  to  give  the  Burgundians  ample  time  to  efcape.  They 
continued  in  this  manner  till  they  came  to  the  river  Saone,  where  Gamier 
threw  off  the  mafic,  and  put  his  infamous  plans  in  execution.  The  traitor,  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  religion,  of  probity,  honour  and  humanity,  feized  Si- 
gebert,  Corbus  and  Meroveus,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  their  moft 
inveterate  enemy.  Childebert  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  though  it  is  not 
known  what  became  of  him. 

Brunehaut,  on  the  news  of  this  fatal  cataflrophe,  fled  to  the  caftle  of  Orbe, 
upon  the  lake  of  Neuchatel;  but  her  retreat  being  clifcovered,  fhe  was-  arretted, 
and  with  Theudelana,  filter  to  Thierri,  conducted  to  Ryonne,  a  village  fituated 
on  the  Vingene,  where  Clotaire  had  fixed  his  camp.  An  ancient  author  affirms, 
that  this  princefs  had  the  four  children  of  Thierre  murdered  herfelf ;  and  that 
fhe  prefented  herfelf  to  the  ufurper,  decorated  with  all  the  embellifhments  of 
youth,  in  the  hope  of  infpiring  him  with  love,  and  of  inducing  him  to  marry 
her.  But  that  hiftorian  did  not  write  till  a  century  after  thefe  events  occurred, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  immediate  defcendants  of  Clotaire  fwayed  the  fceptre  of 
France:  it  was  then  fafhionable  to  regard  Clotaire  as  another  Jehu,  and  Bru- 
nehaut, as  a  fecond  Jezabel.  Nothing  was  fpared  to  render  the  portrait  ftrik- 
ing;  even  probability  was  facririced  to  prejudice  or  adulation;  for,  in  fact,  is 
it  confiftent  with  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a  queen,  who  was  great- grandmother 
to  four  children,  the  eldeff  of  whom  was,  atleaft,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  could 

*  Greo;,  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  28.     Fred.  ibicU 
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flatter  KdrfclfiWith  the  profpect  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  youthful  monarch, 
who  was  already  married,  and  who  was,  moreover,  her  mofl  implacable  enemy  ? 

Another  hiftorian,  who  wrote  at  a  later  period,  indeed,  but  who  was  .equally 
inveterate  in  his  animofity  againft  the  memory  of  Brunehaut,.juftiries.  her  com- 
pletely from  any  concern  in  the  murder  of  the  young  princes.  "  The  queen," 
he  tells  us*,  "was  no  fooner  in  the  power  of  Clotaire,  than  he  put  Sigebert 
and  his  brother  Corbus  to  death.  He  had  companion  on  Meroveus,  to  whom 
he  flood  godfather;  and  to  that  circumftance  alone  was  the  child  indebted  for 
his  life.  He  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Ingobod,  who  brought  him  up  pri- 
vately in'Neuftria,!  where  he  lived  many  years."-— r-But  it  is  highly  improbable 
that,  in  this  Tingle  inftance,- the  fuggeftions  of  piry  mould  rife  fuperior  to  the 
dilates  of  policy,  in  the  ferocious  mind  of  Clotaire.  Meroveus  had  an  equal 
right  with  his  brothers  to  the  double  crown  which  the  ufurper  wifhed  to  unite 
to  his  own.  Neither  is  this  fact  attefted  by  any  other  hiftorian  than  Fredega- 
rius,  who  wrote  his  hiftory  at  the  exprefs  command  of  Childebrand,  uncle  to 
king  Pepin,  above  a  century  after  the  tragical  event.  Befides,  that  writer  evi^- 
dently  contradicts  himfelf,  whe.n,.:within  a  few  lines  of  the  above  paffage,  he 
fays  that  Clotaire,  reproached  queen  Brunehaut  with  the  murder  of  the  thr£e.Jons 
of  Thierri,  who  had  juft  been  put  to  death ; 

This  cruel  execution  was  fucceeded  by  another  ftill  more  barbarous.  Bru- 
nehaut remained — Childebert  was  ftill  alive — the  vengeance  of  Clotaire  was 
but  partially  gratified — his  fears  were  but  partially  difpelled.  He  ordered  that 
princefs  to  be  brought  before  him  at  the: head  of  his  army,  where  in  a  manner 
equally  indecent  and  unjuft,  he  reproached  :her  with  crimes  which  had  chiefly 
been  committed  by  his  mother. or  himfelf.  The  troops,  inflamed  by  .his  re- 
marks, called  loudly  for  her  death.  During  three. days  ifie  was  expofed  to  the 
iniuks  and  derifion  of  the^army,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  parading  round  the 
camp  j  on  the  fourth,  fhe  was  tied  to  the  tail,  of  a  horfe  that  had  never  been 
broken,  and  dalhed  to  pieces  on  the  ground.  What  remained  of  her  body  was 
thrown  into  the  flames,  and  reduced  to  allies.  -The  horror  which  fu.ch  barbae 
rity  is  calculated  to  excite,  acquires  double  force  .on  the. perufal  of  Fredegarius  7, 
who  concludes  his  account  of  this  infamous  tranfaction,.  by  ;ar panegyric. on  the 
humanity  of  Clotaire.  He  was  a  prince,  fays  that  author,  ;who-  feared  God/ was 
of  a  gentle  difpofition,  and  an  incredible  fuavity  of  manners  ! 

Thus  miferably  periihed  the  daughter  and  mother  of '  fo  many  rnonarchs ; 
that  queen,  whom  bifhop  Fortunatus  %  represents  as^  a  perfect  model  of  Venus 
and  the  Graces.:  whom  Gregory  of  Tours  ||  recommends  as  a  pat-tern. of  de- 
cency, virtue,  wifdom,  and  meeknefs :  whom  pope  Gregory  §.  praiies  as  a 
princefs  who  was  ever  attentive  to  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  religion,. and 


*  Ered,  in  Ghron.  c.  42.-      t  Ibid.       +  Fortnnat.  ].  vi.  Carre,  6.       |!  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  zf. 
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ftudious  to  prove  herfelf  a  virtuous  regent  and  a  good  mother.  The  hiftory  of 
her  reign,  amidft  the  horrors  with  which  the  pens  of  calumny  and  detraction 
have  been  anxious  to  deface  and  difguife  it,  affords  many  eminent  proofs  of  her 
fenfe,  generofity,  firmnefs  and  benevolence.  Her  public  magnificence  was 
incredibly  great ;  even  at  the  time  when  Aimoin  wrote,  fo  many  caftles, 
churches,  monafteries,  hofpitals,  high-roads,  and  other  works  of  elegance  and 
utility,  erected  by  this  princefs,  were  ftill  to  be  feen,  "  that  one  could  fcarcely 
believe,"  fays  that  author*,  cc  that  they  could  have  been  performed  by  a  fingle 
monarch,  who  had  only  governed  a  fmall  part  of  France."  i 

Several  of  the  nobles  were  involved  in  the  calamities  which  befel  the  unfor- 
tunate Brunehaut.     Romulphus  was  one  of  the  moll  wealthy  and  powerful  of 
thefe  ■,  his  fon  Romaric,  too,  retired  to  Luxeuil,  and  devoted  all  his  pofieffions 
to  the  endowment  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Remiremont  J.     There  are  few 
ages  in  which  the  miflaken  piety  of  men  gave  rife  to  fo  great  a  number  of 
monaftic  inftitutions  as  the  prefent.     About  the  year  four  hundred,  fome  pious 
pcrfons  who  had  retired  from  the  noife  and  buftle  of  life  to  indulge  in  ferious 
meditations,  left  Italy  to  fettle  in  the  defert  ifles  of  Provence,  and  in  the  uncuU 
tivated  mountains  of  the  diftrict  of  Vienne.     The  fanctity  of  their  lives  pro- 
cured them  a  number  of  difciples.     Monafteries  were  built  for-  them,  where 
they  lived  under  the  infpection  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  and  fubfifted  by 
the  work  of  their  hands.     The  firft  of  thefe  religious  retreats,  and  the  moil 
famous  of  them  all,  is  that  of  Lerins,  founded  by  Saint  Honorat  \  it  was,  for  a. 
long  time,  the  fchool  for  monks  and  a  feminary  for  bifhops.     In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury was  erected,  among  others,  the  convent  of  Saint  Maurice,  in  Chablais, 
which  the  Abbe  Severin  is  faid  to  have  rendered  celebrated  by  his  miracles  and 
his  virtues.     A  prodigious  number  of  monafteries  fprung  up  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury : — Saint  Mefmain,  formerly  Mici,  near  Orleans,  was  founded  by  Clovis  ; 
Saint  Thierri,  near  Rheims,  by  Remigius ;  Saint  Cloud,  formerly  Nogent,  by 
Clodoald,  the  laft  of  the  family  of  Clodomir ;  Saint  Croix  and  Saint  Vincent, 
now  Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  by  Childebert  the  Firft;  Saint  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
at  Rouen,  by  Clotaire  the  Firft;  Saint  Medard,  at  Soiffons,  begun  by  the  fame 
prince,  but  completed  by  his  fon  Sigebert ;  Glannefeuille  in  Anjou,  by  Saint 
Maur,  a  difciple  of  Saint  Benedict;  Saint  Pierre-le-Vif,  near  Sens,  by  Theu- 
dichilda,  daughter  of  Thierri  the  Firft,  king  of  Auftrafia ;  Mouftier- Saint  John 
and  Saint  Seine,  both  in  Burgundy,   Saint  Martin,  in  the  Cotentin,  and  Saint 
Erroul,  in  the  diocefe  of  Liiieux,  all  four  of  them  named  after  their  refpective 
founders.— Thefe  were  the  moft  confiderable  that  were   built  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury :  the  feventh  was  ftill  more  diftinguifhed  by  the  fervent  fceal  of  .religiou-6 
founders. 


*  Aimoin,  Praefat,  in  Hift,  Franc.       t  It  h  called  in  Latin  Rojnariti-Moo*,  by  tlie  nam* 
-of  its  founder. 
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Luxeuil,  Eftival,  Moyen-Mouftier,  Saint  Die,  Senone,  and  Bon-Mouftier, 
were  all  erected  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine ;  Saint  Gal,  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland ;  Saint  Vandrille,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rouen;  Saint  Vallery,  on  the 
coaft  of  Picardy,  and  another  in  the  fame  place,  founded  by  Saint  jofte,  brother 
to  Judicael,  prince  of  the  Britons ;  Saint  Guiflain,  in  Haynaut  ;  Saint  Tron, 
in  the  territory  of  Liege ;  befides  Saint  Godart,  Fefcamp,  Jumieges  and  Noir- 
Mouftier.  An  enthufiaftic  emulation  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  this  period 
among,  the  wealthy,  which  made  them  ftrive^who  mould  erect  the  greateft 
number  of  thefe  retreats.  The  moft  diftinguilhed  erections  which  refulted  from 
the  pious  conteft,  were  Saint  Marcel  in  the  foreft  of  Breffe,  founded  by  king 
Gontran ;  Saint  Martin,  at  Autun,  by  queen  Brunehaut,  for  the  reception  of 
three  hundred  monks;  Saint  Denis,  in  the  ifle  of  France,  by  Dagobert  the  Firft, 
as  much  celebrated  for  the  richnefs  of  its  revenues,  as  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings ;  Corbie,  by  queen  Bathilda ;  Stavelo,  in  the  Ardennes ;  Malmedy, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Liege  ;  Saint  Martin  in  the  Fields,  near  Metz,  by  king  Sige- 
bcrt ;  Saint  Waft,  at  Arras,,  by  Thierri  the  Third  ;  and  Surgub,  Halefac,  Ko- 
nifbruck,  and  Saint  Sigifmond,  in  Alface,  by  Dagobert  the  Second. 

The  queens,  princefles,  and  women  of  quality,  were  not  lefs  zealous  than 
their  hulbands,  in  the  encouragement  of  a  monaftic  life.  Many  celebrated 
abbies  were  built  at  this  period,  where  young  women  of  condition  found  an 
alylum  for  their  virtue;  widows,  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  hour  of  calamity;  and 
queens,  a  peaceful  fhelter  from  the  tumultuous  embarraffments  of  royalty. 
Saint  Croix,  at  Poitiers,  owes  its  eftablifhment  to  Radegonda,  wTife  to  Clotaire 
the  Firft,  who,  preferring  the  fweets  of  religion  to  the  pleafures  of  matrimony, 
left  her  hufband,  and  taking  the  veil,  paned  the  remainder  of  her  days  at  that 
convent.  Bathilda  founded  the  famous  monaftery  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Chelles, 
where  fhe  fixed  her  refidence  after  completing  the  education  of  her  royal  fon. 
Irmina,  the  daughter  of  Dagobert  the  Second,  was  the  founder  and  firft  abbefs 
of  that  of  Ocren*.  The  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Soiffons,  of  which  feveral 
princefles  have  been  abbeffes,  was  erected  by  Leutruda,  wife  to  Ebroin,  Mayor 
of  the  Palace  to  Thierri  the  Third.  Glodefina,  or  Glofina,  daughter  of  Win- 
trion,  duke  of  Champagne,  inftituted  that  at  Metz,  which  ftill  bears  her  name. 
Fare-Mouftier,  in  Brie,  owes  its  origin  to  the  illuftrious  Fara,  After  to  Faro, 
bifhop  of  Meaux.  Begga,  widow  of  Anchifes,  fon  of  Saint  Arnoul,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Pepin  the  Old,  founded  that  at  Andene,  which  is  now  a  college  of  fecu- 
lar  maidens :.  and  Aldegonda  and  Vaultruda,  two  filters,  erected  the  convent  at 
Maubeuge.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  fpecify  every  monaftic  inftitution 
erected  by  women,  in  thofe  times ;  it  is  fuffkient  to  obferve  that  the  weaker 
fex  were  not  lefs  eager  than  men  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  aufterity  of  a  life  cf 
rjenitence  and  mortification. 

*  Horrennu. 
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There  were  formerly  feveral  claffes  of  monks  or  hermits.  Some  of  them 
lived  in  community,  under  the  conduct  of  a  fuperior — thefe  were  the  cenobites. 
Others,  impelled  by  a  defire  of  attaining  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  re- 
tired to  the  moft  horrid  deferts — thefe  were  hermits,  or  anchorites.  A  third 
clafs  travelled  from  province  to  province,  either  to  vifit  holy  places,  or  to  gain 
inftruction  from  thofe  who  were  moil  celebrated  for  their  fanctity — fuch  were 
called  pilgrims.  A  fourth,  either  built  cells  in  towns,  or  elfe  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  dreary  caverns — thefe  were  named  reclujes.  There  were,  alfo,  focieties  con- 
fiding of  three  or  four  perfons  who  lived  together,  without  any  head  or  chief, 
neither  reftrained  by  rules,  nor  confined  by  vows.  Moft  of  them  diftributed 
their  fortunes  among  the  poor  ;  but  they  were  under  no  obligation  fo  to  do; 
nor  did  the  laws  exclude  them  from  the  pofTeffion  of  eftates,  on  their  return  to 
the  world ;  though  fuch  a  return  was  regarded  as  a  fhameful  defertion. 

Befides  the  erection  of  monafteries,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  thefe  times  dif- 
played  their  zeal  for  religion,  in  the  profufion  of  prefents  which  they  lavifhed 
on  their  inhabitants,  and  in  the  numerous  and  important  exemptions  which 
they  granted  them,.  Each  abbey  had  its  treafury,  which  monarchs  and  their 
opulent  fubjects,  were  ftudious  to  flock  with  precious  effects  of  various  kinds  j 
thefe  generally  confided  of  rich  girdles,  magnificent  belts,  valuable  vafes, 
clothes  embroidered  with  gold  and  ftones,  and  articles  of  furniture  more  rare 
than  ufeful.  The  monks  made  a  point  of  preferving  fuch  gifts  as  v/ell  for  the 
glory  of  the  convene,  as  for  the  honor  of  the  donors.  But  they  were  ftill  more' 
careful  to  preferve  thofe  charters  which  contained  the  enumeration  of  their  pri- 
vileges; and  fometimes, -indeed,  they  had  the  temerity  to  amplify  them.  The 
French  kings  exempted  them  from  all  taxes  on  land,  houfes,  and  goods,  and 
from  all  contributions  to  the  fupport  of  the  judges;  a  fpecies  of  import:  then  in 
-  ufe.  But  even  thefe  precautions  were  inadequate  to  iecure  to  them  full  pofTef- 
fion of  their  property,  fmce  the  bifhops  were  empowered  to  difpofe  of  all 
offerings  made  at  the  different  churches  of  their  diocefe.  They  exacted  fo  much 
for  the  benediction  of  the  holy  chrifm ;  fo  much  for  the  confecration  of  altars; 
fo  much  for  their  vifitations ;  and  fometimes  they  even  infifted  on  being  paid 
for  an  ordination.  The  French  monarchs  perfuaded  them  to  give  up  thefe 
rights  in  favour  of  fuch  monafteries  as  were  royal  foundations;  and  the  prelates 
engaged  never  to  enter  them,  but  when  the  authority  of  the  abbot  mould  prove 
inefficient  to  command  refpect,  and  to  enforce  obedience. 

It  was  always  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  affifted«by  the  other  prelates  of  the 
province,  who  granted  this  kind  of  exemption.  The  firft,  and  moft  ancient, 
is  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Croix  and  Saint  Vincent,  by 
Germanus,  or  Saint  Germain,  whofe  name  it  now  bears*.     It  was  from  fuch 

*  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  exemption  was  warmly  attacked  ;  as  well  as  that  of 
Saint  Meclard,  at  Soifibns,  Saint  Corneille,  at  Compeigne,  and  feveral  others;  but  it  is  not 
lefs  true  that  fimilar  privileges  have  been  conferred  on  different  monafteries. 
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an  example,  that  Saint  Dennis,  Corbie,  Lerins,  Luxeuil,  Saint  Maurice  in 
Chablais,  and  Saint  Vandrille  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdicTion  of  the  ordi- 
nary j  the  hierarchy  having  employed  its  authority  for  its  own  destruction. 
Pope  Deodat  acknowledges  that  thefe  exemptions  were  real  abufes ;  yet  in  the 
fame  bull  in  which  he  fays  they  are  contrary  to  the  facred  canons,  he  confirm, 
all  the  privileges  of  Saint  Martin,  at  Tours,  if  that  can  properly  be  called  a 
privilege  which  annihilates  all  monaftic  perfection,  which  confifts  in  humility 
and  obedience. 

Although  monaftic  inftitutions  are  indifputably  liable  to  various  obje£tions 
of  great  weight  and  magnitude,  it  is  certain  that  France  has  derived  many 
advantages  from  the  number  of  its  religious  eftablifhments.  They  tended,  at 
leaft  in  the  early  times  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and 
promoted  the  diffufion  of  virtuous  fentiments ;  they  furniihed  hiftorians,  who 
preferved  the  annals  of  the  nation  and  who,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  their 
credulity  and  profeffional  prejudice,  may  ftill  be  read  with  advantage ;  and 
they  fupplied  the  ftate  with  ufeful  citizens,  to  whofe  induftry  France  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  prefent  fertility  of  its  foil.  The  frequent  incurfions  of  the 
Barbarians  had  laid  the  whole  country  wafte  ;  nothing  but  uncultivated  plains, 
extenfive  forefts,  barren  heaths,  and  noxious  marfhes,  were  to  be  feen  in  every 
diftrict.  Poffeflions,  thus  fterile,  it  was  juftly  thought  might  be  ceded  to  the 
monks,  without  any  detriment  to  the  ftate.  Under  this  idea,  as  many  lands 
were  granted  them  as  they  were  able  to  cultivate  •,  though  they  had  embraced  a 
life  of  penitence,  and  confecrated  themfelves  to  their  Creator,  they  did  not 
wifh  to  encourage  floth,  or  to  fubfift  in  idlenefs :  they  cleared  the  woods ; 
drained  the  marfhes ;  ploughed,  fowed,  and  planted  the  lands  •,  and  made  fuch 
erections  on  them  as  were  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Nor  was 
their  labour  polluted  by  motives  of  felrlmnefs ;  they  obfrrved  the  ftricteft  fru- 
gality, and  the  greateft  part  of  the  produce  of  their  toil  was  devoted  to  the 
relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  Under  fuch  aufpices,  the  face  of  the  country 
was  fpeedily  changed ;  it  affumed  an  afpect  of  cheerfulnefs  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  .ftrangerj  the  dark  heath  now  wore  an  appearance  of  verdure,  the 
gloomy  foreft  was  converted  into  pleafing  plains,  and  ail  was  cultivation  and 
fertility  around.  There  were  fome  abbies  whofe  revenues,  thus  improved  by 
.induftry,  became  fo  extenfive,  that  they  could  raife  fmall  armies:  whence  it 
was  that  the  abbots  were,  i%after  times,  invited  to  the  afTemblies  in  the  Field 
.of  Mars. 

The  cuftom,  that  fo  generally  prevails  at  prefent,  of  making  vows  in  favour 
of  people  who  fneeze,  is  commonly  believed  to  have  originated  during  the 
regency  of  Brunehaut,  and  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  pre- 
tended *,  that  at  this  period  there  was  a  malignity  in  the  air,  fo  contagious  in 

*  Polyd.  Virg.     Sigonius. 
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its  nature;  that  whoever  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fneeze,  expired  on  the  fpot ; 
which  induced  Gregory  to  order  all  good  Chriftians  to  offer  up  prayers,  accom- 
panied by  vows,  for  the  purpofe  of  averting  thefe  evil  effects.  But  this  is  a 
fiction,  framed  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  -of  probability,  fince  it  is  certain  that 
the  cuftom  fubfifted  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  the  remoteft.  antiquity  *; 
'  In  the  Heathen  Mythology,  we  are  told  f,  that  the  firft.  fign  of  life  given  by 
the  man  of  Prometheus,  was  afneeze.  That  pretended  creator  ftole  a  portion 
of  the  fun's  rays,  which  having  enclofed  in  a  phial  hermetically  fealed,  he  im- 
mediately returned  to  his  favourite  work,  and  applied  it  to  the  ftatue.  The 
folar  rays  had  retained  all  their  activity,  and  infmuating  themfelves  into  the 
pores,  made  the  ftatue  fneeze.  Prometheus,  delighted  with  the  fuccefsofhis 
plan,  offered  up  prayers  for  the  prefervation  of  this  fingular  being.  His  pupil 
hearing  him,  recollected  what  he  faid,  and  was  always  careful,  on  fimilar  occa* 
lions,  to  make  the  fame  vows  in  favour  of  his  defcendants,  who  have  trans- 
mitted them  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  rabbies,  in  fpeaking  of  this  cuftom,  do  not  give  it  quite  fo  early  a  date. 
They  fay  that,  after  the  creation,  God  made  a  general  law,  by  Which  it  was 
ordained,  that  every  living  man  mould  fneeze  but  once,  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  he  fneezed  he  mould  refign  his  foul  to  the  Lord,  without  any  previous 
indifpofition.  Jacob,  by  no  means  pleafed  with  this  abrupt  method  of  quitting 
the  world  t,  and  being  defirous  of  fettling  his  affairs  previous  to  his  departure, 
humbled  himfelf  before  the  Lord,  and  urgently- requefted  the  favour  of  being 
excepted  from  the  general  rule.  He  obtained  his  wifri  -}  he  fneezed  and  did  not 
die.  All  the  princes  of  the  earth  being  informed  of  the  fact,  unanimoufiy  or- 
dained, that,  in  future,  every  perfon  who  fneezed  fhould  offer  up  prayers  for 
the  prefervation  and  prolongation  of  his  life. 

Even  from  thefe  fictions,  it  is  apparent  that  this  mark  of  politenefs,  which 
now  univerfally  obtains  on  the  Continent,  was  in  ufe  long  before  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Chriftianity.  It  was  confide  red  as  very  ancient,  in  the  time  of  Arifto- 
tle,  who  was  ignorant  of  its  origin,  and  fought  the  caufe  of  it  in  his  problems  ||. 
He  pretends,  that  the  firft  men  being  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
head,  which  is  the  principal  feat  of  the  foul,  that  intelligent  fubftance,  which 
governs  and  animates  the  whole  mafs,  extended  their  refpect  to  the  act  of 
fneezino-,  which  is  one  of  its  mod  manifeft  and  expreffive  operations.  Hence 
the  different  compliments,  ufed  on  fuch  0ccafions,4>y  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
fuch  as — c<  Long  may  you  live  !"  "  Good  health  to  you  !"  <c  Jupiter  preferve 
"  you!" 

*  Memoires  de    L'Acad.   des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  iv.  t  Faiti.  ftrada  in  prab.  Acad. 

J  Pirks  R,  Eliezer,  c.  52.         ft  Ariftot.  in  Probl. 
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CLOTAIRE     THE    SECOND, 

(now) 

SOLE  KING  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


A.  D.  613.]  CLOTAIRE  was  the  fecond  of  his  name,  and  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, he  was  the  fecond  king  of  SohTons  who  reunited  the  different  parts 
of  the  French  monarchy,  which  had  been  conftantly  divided  fince  the  death  of 
Clovis.  But  his  power  was  not  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  domination.  Could 
it,  indeed,  be  expected,  that  a  throne  raifed  on  a  bafis  fo  criminal,  would  be 
folid  and  durable;  or  that  an  all-juft  and  all-fapient  Providence  would  fuffer  fo 
many  crimes  to  pafs  unpunimed  ?  Though  Clotaire  appeared  to  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  greatnefs  and  elevation  of  his  family,  he  was  the  firft  caufe 
of  its  abafement — of  its  defolation — nay,  of  its  total  ruin.  Gamier,  mayor  of 
the  palace  of  Burgundy,  had  only  declared  againft  Brunehaut,  on  a  promife  of 
being  confirmed  in  his  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  *.  Rado,  mayor  of 
the  palace  of  Auftrafia,  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Clotaire  on  the  fame  condi- 
tions. Both  of  them  governed  in  their  refpective  departments  more  like  kings 
than  minifters.  Gondeland,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neuflria,  had  alfo  rendered 
great  fervices  to  the  king — his  reward  was  confequently  the  fame,  and  his 
power  almoft  as  abfolute.  The  weak  -monarch  confcnted  to  grant  thefe  im- 
portant places  for  life,  which  originally  were  holden  only  during  pleafure.  The 
mayors  foon  began  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  authority,  which  daily  continued 

♦Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  14,43.     Geft.  Franc,  c.  41* 
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to  encreafe,  while  that  of  the  fovereign  diminifhed  in  proportion ;  till  at  length, 
the  defcendants  of  Clovis  were  dethroned  by  the  pofterity  of  thofe  very  men  who 
had  favoured  their  ufurpation  over  the  family  of  Thierri.  This,  Pafquier  calls 
a  vengeance  truly  divine. 

A.  D.  614,  6 1 5.  J  The  mayors  of  the  palace  were  not  the  only  objects  of 
spprehenfion  to  the  French  monarch.  The  Auftraiian  and  Burgundian  nobles 
had  equally  favoured  the  invafion;  and  they  imagined,  that  the  leaft  reward 
that  was  due  to  their  fervices,  was  a  permiffion  to  commit  all  acts  of  violence 
with  impunity.  The  king  had  appointed  duke  Herpin  to  the  government  of 
one  part  of  Burgundy ;  an  office  which,  though  one  of  the  moft  important  in 
the  French  empire,  had  recently  been  filled  by  a  woman — a  thing  hitherto  un- 
exampled in  France  *.  But  that  woman,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  Theudelana, 
filter  to  king  Thierri ,  fo  that  it  was  not  aftonifhing  that  cuftom  ihould  have 
been  made  to  yield  to  fraternal  affection.  This  princefs  was  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  her  family  ;  being  arretted  with  queen  Brunehaut,  and  brought 
to  the  victorious  Clotaire  ;  but  what  became  of  her  afterwards  is  not  known. 
All  that  we  learn  from  hiftory  is,  that  duke  Herpin  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
her  ■, — at  leaft,  that  is  what  we  muft  conjecture  from  the  account  of  Fredegarius. 
After  faying  that  Theudelana  was  brought  from  Burgundy,  whither  Brunehaut 
had  fled  forfhelter;  doubtiefs,  becaufe  fhe  imagined  that  a  country  governed 
by  her  daughter  muft  prove  a  fafe  afylum  for  her, — he  adds,  that  <c  duke  Her- 
€(  pin  fucceeded  Theudelana  in  the  government  of  that  fame  province."  This, 
however,  is  but  a  fimple  hiftorical  conjecture,  which  we  may  either  admit, 
•with  father  Daniel,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  text  is  correct;  or  elfe  reject  it 
with  fome  learned  critics,  who  read  Endelana  inftead  of  Theudelana. — Plerpin 
was  a  man  of  great  feverity,  but  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  order  and  juftice. 
He  undertook  to  reprefs  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  nobles,  who  defolated  the 
province  by  their  oppreffive  exactions ;  but  enraged  at  his  conduct,  they  re-. 
volted,  and  the  duke  was  maffacred. 

The  king  was  then  with  his  whole  court  at  Marlem,  a  royal  manfion  in  Al- 
face.  He  lent  a  body  of  troops  againft  ,the  rebels,  who  quelled  the  fedition^ 
and  returned  with  fome  of  the  chief  confpirators,  who  were  fir  ft  tortured  and 
then  put  to  death.  Aletheus,  who  had  conducted  the  plot  from  beginning  to 
end,  not  only  efcaped  fufpicion,  but,  by  his  artful  intrigues,  obtained  that  go- 
vernment which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  man  he  had  affafiinated. 
This  important  poft  revived  all  his  ambition.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  high 
birth,  and  was  endued  with  fenfe,  and  pofleffed  of  courage.  He  even  claimed 
defcent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Burgundy,  and  determined  to  afcend  the 
throne  of  his  pretended  anceftors.  The  project  was  rafh  in  the  extreme  ;  but 
(till  he  found  means  to  perfuade  Leudemond  f,  biihop  of  Sion,  that  it  muft 
infallibly  be  attended  with  fuccefs.     The  prelate  undertook  to  make  a  propofak 

*  Fred.  c.  40.         f   Ideal,  44- 
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to  queen  Bertrude,  the  moft  infolent  that  ever  was  made  by  a  fiibject  to  his 
fovereign — he  went  to  her  palace,  and  told  her  in  confidence,  that  it  had  been 
revealed  to  him  that  the  king,  her  hufband,  would  die  within  the  year:  he  next 
advifed  her  to  put  all  her  treafures  in  a  place  of  fafcty,  and  offered  his  own 
epifcopal  city  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  then  offered  her  the  hand  of  Aletheus, 
and  the  crown,  which  that  prefumptuous  rebel  had  dared  to  regard  as  due  to  his 
merit  and  his  birth. 

Bertrude  was  naturally  fimple,  and  a  prophecy  thus  circumftantial,  and 
related  by  fuch  a  perfon,  alarmed  her  affection  for  Clotaire.  Being  prevented, 
by  excefs  of  grief,  from  entering  into  an  explanation  on  the  temerity  of  Ale- 
theus, fhe  haftily  withdrew,  and  retired  to  her  appartment  to  give  vent  to  her 
tears.  The  prelate,  difconcerted,  by  the  reception  which  his  offers  experienced, 
immediately  perceived  the  whole  extent  of  his  imprudence,  and  the  confequent 
danger  of  his  fituation.  Believing  his  deftruction  to  be  inevitable,  he  fled  to 
Sion  ;  but  his  fear  proving  too  powerful  to  fuffer  him  to  remain  there,  he  left 
it  to  throw  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Euftatius,  abbot  of  Luxeuil,  who 
afterwards  procured  his  pardon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  informed  by  the 
queen  of  Aletheus's  confpiracy  againft  his  life,  inftantly  difpatched  orders  to 
apprehend  him  *.  He  was  tried  by  an  affembly  of  nobles  at  Maffolac,  a  royal 
feat  in  Burgundy,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,^ 

A.  D.  616,617.]  Thefe  affemblies  were  often  holden  by  Clotaire ;  they 
were  called  ■placita;  and  were  a  fpecies  of  ambulatory  parliament,  compofed  of 
bifhops,  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  dukes,,  counts  and  far ons,  who  have  fince 
been  denominated  barons.  That  which  the  French  affembled  this  fame  year, 
at  Bonneuil  upon  the  Marne,  was  one  of  the  moft  numerous  that  had  been 
hitherto  feen.  All  the  Burgundian  prelates  and  nobles  were  prefent  f ;  the. 
prince  placed  but  little  reliance  on  their  fidelity,  and  therefore  granted  them  all 
they  required.  Thefe  affemblies  generally  met  at  one  of  the  royal  feats.  The 
predeceffors  of  Clotaire  only  convened  them  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of 
March;  they  were  abolifhed  by  the  mayors  of. the  palace,  and  re-eflablifhed  by 
Pepin  the  Fat :   but,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  only  holden  twice  a  year. 

It  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  ne- 
glected :  each  eftate  and  each  profeffion  had  its  peculiar  tribunal,  its  laws,  and. 
irs  cuftoms.  Ecclefiaftics  were  tried  by  the  clergy  ;  the  military  by  officers  ; 
the  nobles  by  gentlemen  ;  and  the  people  by  centurions  in  the  boroughs  and 
villages;  by  counts  in  the  cities  ;  and  by  dukes  in  the  capitals  £.  There  was 
no  fuperiority  of  jurifdiction  among  thefe  different  tribunals,  from  whofe  fen- 
tences  an  appeal  could  only  lay  to  the  king  himfelf.  If  the  appeal  proved  to 
be  well  founded,  the  judge  became  refponfible  for  colls  and  damages;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fentence  complained  of  appeared  to  be  juft,  the  appellant,  if, 

«*Ered,  c.44,       f  Idem,  ibid. .     %  Ducange's  GloiTary  on  the  words  Judex,  affiffa,  placitum. 
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noble,  was  condemned  tc  pay  a  pecuniary  fine ;  and  if  not,  to  be  whipped. 
Pecuniary  fines  were  almoft  the  only  punifhments  known  in  thofe  days ;  and 
there  was  fcarcely  any  other  crimes  than  thofe  which  affected  the  flate,  that 
were  punifhed  with  death.  The  Salic  law  fixes  the  fums  to  be  paid  co  the 
king  by  way  of  fine,  and  to  the  party  injured  by  way  of  reparation.  The  life 
of  a  bifhop  was  valued  at  nine  hundred  fols  of  gold  * ;  that  of  a  prieft  at  fix 
hundred  ;  and  that  of  a  laic  at  fomething  lefs,  according  to  his  quality  j-.  The 
centurion  did  not  poffefs  the  power  of  condemning  criminals  to  die  ■,  the  counts 
only  pofTefTed  it  in  certain  cafes ;  and  the  dukes  were  extremely  cautious  how 
they  exerted  that  power.  The  court  fent  commiffaries,  from  time  to  time, 
into  the  provinces,  never  lefs  than  two,  and  always  one  duke,  count,  or  prelate: 
their  bufinefs  was  to  hear  complaints,  and  report  them  to  the  king. 

Lawyers  were  unknown  during  the  firft  race  of  kings.  The  judges,  that  is, 
fuch  as  were  not  ecclefiaitics,  adminifteredjuftice  armed  with  a  iword,  a  battle- 
axe  and  a  fhield.  Their  commiffion,  which  was  but  for  a  time,  interdicted 
them  from  making  any  purchafe  within  their  jurifdiction.  To  difcharge  the 
office  of  a  judge  with  propriety,  a- deep  knowledge  of  the  national  laws  and 
local  cuftoms  was  efTentially  requifite.  The  Frank  was  tried  by  the  Salic  law; 
the  Gaul,  who  refided  beyond  the  Loire,  by  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  provinces,  by  the  common  law,  or  cuftora  of  the  country  J. 
The  affizes  were  holden  every  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  number  of 
caufes,  and  always  in  fome  public  place,  that  was  open  to  every  one.  Each, 
perfon  pleaded  his  own  caufe — widows  and  paupers  were  privileged;  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  church,  and  nothing  could  be  decided  againft 
them,  until  the  bifhop  had  been  apprized  of  it.  The  prelates  were  holden  in 
fuch  confideration  in  thofe  days,  that  their  interceffion  fufficed  to  fave  the  life 
of  a  criminal,  and  they  could  even  order  a  caufe  to  be  brought  before  them, 
which  had  been  begun  in  a  fecular  court  ||.  This  privilege  was  granted  them 
by  a  law  of  Conftantine  ;  Charlemagne  renewed  it;  and  Lewis  the  Debonnaire, 
Or  Gentle,  confirmed  it.  The  bifhop  could  decide  either  in  perfon,  or  by  his 
official,  on  every  thing  that  could  be  confidered  as  a  fin — on  bargains  ratified 
by  oaths,  on  marriages,  wills,  facrilege,  perjury  and  adultery.  This  enormous 
power  was  founded  on  the  dignity  of  their  character,  the  fanctity  of  their  lives5 
and  the  extent  of  their  capacities.  Mod  of  the  nobles  could  neither  read  nor 
write :  till  tired  at  length  with  being  fubjected,  like  the  common  people,  to  the 
correction  of  priefts,  they  began  to  ftudy  the  law. 

*  The  fol  of  gold  was  worth  about  twelve  Shillings  and  fixpence  fterjing  (or  two  dollars 
and  feventy-eight  cents).  Two  hundred  fols  of  gold  were  paid  for  a  laic  ;  a  hundred  for  a 
Gaulic  proprietor;  and  forty-five  for  a  tributary  Gaul.  A  Gaulic  proprietor  was  a  Gaul  who 
had  lands  of  his  own,  and  a  tributary  Gaul,  one  who  paid  certain  lines  to  the  king. 

t  Baluze  Capit.   t.   i.  p.  387.  i  Rechercb.es  fur  le  Droit  Francois,  Seel.  lii.  1.  i.  p,  72. 
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Sometimes  the  monarch  adminiftered  juftice  himfclf:  the  court  was  then 
holden  at  the  gate  of"  his  palace.  When  he  could  not  attend  in  perfon,  he  ap- 
pointed two  officers  to  receive  petitions,  and  to  give  an  immediate  anfwer  to 
fuch  as  did  not  require  much  confederation.  Befides  thefe  tnajlers  of  requefts, 
there  was  a  count-judge,  whofe  counfellors  were  military  men  like  himfelf,  end 
were  called  aldermen  of  the  palace  *.  This  tribunal  decided  on  all  matters  of 
(late,  and  all  queftions  by  which  the  prince  or  'he  public  was  affected.  When 
the  king  prefided,  a  Rifted  by  his  prelates,  abbots  and  dukes,  the  caufe  was  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  count-judge;  his  majefty  then  cafl  up  the  votes,  and  pro- 
nounced fentence.  The  form  obferved  in  this  cafe  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Marculphus  j\ 

Some  time  before  the  parliament  of  Bonneuil,  affembled  J,  a  council  had 
been  holden  at  Paris,  compofed  of  feventy-nine  bifhops,  many  of  the  nobles, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  king's  vaffals,   who  were  called  kudes,  or  f deles. 
This  was  the  fir  ft  council  of  that  kind  |j  ;  but  many  fuch  were  affembled  under 
Charlemagne  and  his  fucceffors.     It  was  there  that  thofe  celebrated  ordinances 
were   framed,   which  were  denominated  capitularies,  from  their  having  been 
compofed  in  an  affembly,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  thofe  times,  in  a 
general  chapter  of  the  nation.     This  council,  the  fourth  holden  at  Paris,  after 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  monarchy,  declares  all  fuch  ecclefiaftical  elections,  as 
were  either  fimoniacal,  or  made  without  the  confent  of  the  metropolitan,  to  be 
null  and  void.     The  third  canon  prohibits  the  clergy,  of  whatever  rank,  from 
employing  the  credit  of  the  great,  or  the  authority  of  the  king  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  bifhop.     By  the  fourth  it  is  decreed,  that  no  fecular  judge  could  con- 
demn or  punifh  an  ecclefiaftic,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  prelate.     All  nuns 
who  fnould  quit  the  monaftic  life,  were  declared  to  be  excommunicated  ■,  and 
the  prohibition  of  inceftuous  marriages  was  renewed.     The  king  caufed  an 
edict  to  be  publifhed,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  ftatutes  of  the  councils,  with 
fuch  additions  as  he   thought  neoeffary  to  preferve  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown. 

In  this  edict  it  was  declared,  that  a  prelate,  when  elected  after  the  forms  pre- 
ferred by  the  fathers  of  the  council,  could  only  be  confecrated  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  the  fovereign;  that  every  ecclefiaftic  who  fhpuld  appeal  to  the  king, 
for  whatever  caufe,  mould  be  pardoned,  on  prefenting  himfelf  to  the  bifhop, 
with  a  letter  under  the  royal  fignet  §  ;  and  that  no  ecclefiaftic  fhould  be  fub- 
ject  to  a  fecular  jurisdiction,  except  in  criminal  cafes,  when  the  prelates  and 
fecular  judges  fhould  have  joint  cognizance  of  the  matter.  Ciotaire,  by  the 
fame  edi6t,  declared  it  a  capital  crime,  forcibly  to  carry  off  widows  or  virgins 
confecrated  to  God,  whether  they  refided  at  home  or  in  a  monaftery.     He 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  v.  c.  ip,  and  1.  ix.  c.  12.      f  Chap.  25.      $  In  £25.       ;[|  Tom.  i.-C«BcU,  Gail, 
5  In  Decreto  Reg.  Clot,  t,  i,  Concil,  Gall.- 
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finally  abolifhed  all  the  new  taxes,  and  revived  thofe  which  had  been  in  ufe 
under  Gontran,  Chilperic,  and  Sigebert.  There  is  not  any  of  the  ancient 
edicts  in  which  all  the  neceffary  forms  are  obferved  with  fuch  ftrictnefs  and 
precifion  as  in  this. — It  is  figned  by  the  king,  and  underfigned  by  the  chancel- 
lor or  referendary. 

It  was  beneath  thefe  wholefome  regulations  that  Ciotaire  attempted  to  veil 
the  injuftice  of  his  ufurpation.  But  though  the  diminution  of  imports  fecured 
the  applaufe  of  the  people  in  Auftrafia  and  Burgundy,  his  fpirit  of  reform 
was  by  no  means  agreable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  great,  who  had  only 
betrayed  the  family  of  their  fovereign,  from  the  hope  of  living  in  a  Mate  of 
perfect  independence.  It  is  not  known  whether  Gamier  really  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  Ciotaire,  by  the  commiffion  of  fome  treafonable  act,  or  whether 
he  was  only  induced  by  the  fears,  which  a  knowledge  of  his  vicious  difpofition 
might  naturally  excite,  to  adopt  meafures  for  depriving  him  of  his  office.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  allured  by  an  ancient  author  *,  that  the  king  only 
aifembled  the  parliament  of  Bonneuil  far  the  purpofe  of  perfuading  the  Bur- 
gundian  nobles  to  confent  to  his  depofition.  The  attempt,  however,  proved 
unfuccefsful;  for  they  all  entreated  him  to  pardon  the  minuter,  and  confirm 
him  in  his  place.  His  authority  was  fo  feebly  fecured  that  he  durft  not  refufe 
their  requefts,  and  what  happened  the  following  year,  fofficiently  proves  that 
the  power  of  the  mayor  was  greater  than  that  of  the  monarch. 

A.  P.  6 1 8.]  The  Lombards  as  a  mark  of  their  fubjection  to  the  Gallic 
.crown,  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  French  of  twelve  thoufand  fols  of  gold. 
Adaloald,  their  king,  now  difpatched  an  embaffy  to  Ciotaire,  not  only  to  requefl: 
the  remiffion  of  that  tribute,  but  the  reftoration  alio  of  Aofte  and  Sufa  f ,  -  two 
places  which  had  been  conquered  by  Gontran.  Thefe  were  ports  of  great  im- 
portance, as  they  opened  a  free  pafTage  fo'r  the  French  troops  into  Italy,  and 
formed  the  fole  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  on  that  fide.  The  pro~ 
pofal  confequently  deferved  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  to  experience  a 
refufal  the  moft  prompt  and  decifive  :  but  the  council  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ■,  Gamier,  and  two  other  noblemen  of  Burgundy,  had  received  two  con- 
siderable bribes  from  the  king  of  Lombardy,  and  they  accordingly  exerted 
themfelves  with  fuch  art,  induftry.,  and  fuccefs  that  the  weak  monarch  of  France 
was  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  the  petition,  on  receiving  the  fum  of  thirty- 
five  thoufand  fols  of  gold.  By  this  bafe  condefcenfion,  equally  dishonourable  to 
the  fovereign  and  the  nation,  a  flop  was  put  to  the  conquefts  of  the  defcendants 
of  Clovis  i  and  the  gate  of  victory  was  for  a  long  time  fhut  againft  the  French  £. 
It  was  once  more  opened,  indeed,  under  the  fecond  race  of  kings,  but  not 
without  a  vaft  efFufion  of  blood. 


-*  Hermann.  f  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  75.  £  Pafqiuer  Pvecherches  de.la  France,  1.  r„ 
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Clotaire  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  rapine  and  injufticc-, 
without  the  frequent  interruption  of  fear,  and  the  reftkfs  inquietude  of  appro - 
henfion — the  never-failing  attendants  of  vice  and  ufurpation.  It  was  rumoujed 
about  this  time  that  Childebert,  the  fon  of  Thierri,  lay  concealed  in  a  monaf- 
tery  of  nuns  at  the  city  of  Aries.  The  affrighted  king  no  fooner  heard  the 
report,  than  he  iffued  orders  for  apprehending  the  abbefs,  whofe  name  was  Ruf- 
ticula.  She  was  accordingly  brought  before  him,  and  took  an  oath  that  fhe 
had  never  even  harboured  a  thought  of  giving  refuge  to  the  object  of  his  fearch  *. 
The  piety  of  her  life,  and  the  goodnefs  of  her  character,  gave  force  to  her  de- 
clarations, and  the  whole  court  was  convinced  of  her  veracity.  Clotaire,  more 
fufpicious,  becaufe  more  deeply  interefted,  was  the  only  perfon  who  fufpectecl 
her  of  diflimulation  and  falfhood.  He  kept  her  in  prifon,  till  the  fudden  illnefs 
of  his  fon  Meroveus  made  him  believe  that  Heaven  interpofed  in  her  favour. 
Then  influenced  by  fuperftition,  as  before  by  fear,  both  arifing  from  the  fame 
caufe,  he  reftored  her  to  liberty  :  the  young  prince,  however,  died,  and  queen 
Bertrude  foon  followed  him.     The  king  was  greatly  afflicted  at  this  double  lofs. 

A.  D.  622.]  He  had  ftill  two  fo'ns,  Dagobert  and  Ariberti  the  former,, 
though  the  oldeft  of  the  two,  was  yet  very  young.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
fprung  from  Haldetruda,  Clotaire's  firfl  wife.  The  king,  either  from  a  love 
of  repofe,  from  policy,  or  from  affection,  ceded  Auftrafia  to  him,  with  the 
title  of  king  f.  This  is  the  flrft  example  that  occurs  in  the  French  hiftory  of  a 
fon  being  aflbciated  with  his  father  in  the  throne.  Clotaire  gave  him,  for  his 
minifters,  two  men  holden  in  great  eftimation  for  their  wifdom  and  their  virtue ; 
Arnoul,  bifhop  of  Metz  ;  and  Pepin,  furnamed  The  Old,  Or,  of  Landen.  But 
as  prudence  forbade  him  to  defpoil  himfelf  of  all  his  authority,  he  referveda 
kind  of  fovereignty  over  the  kingdom  which  he  ceded.  Befides  that,  too,  he 
kept  the  Ardennes,  VofgeSj  Auvergne,  and  all  the  towns,  in  fhort,  which  the 
Auftrafian  monarchs  had  pofTefTed  on  both  fides  the  Loire.  This  difmember- 
ment  of  the  empire  nearly  proved,  in  the  fequel,  a  fource  of  difpute  between 
the  father  and  fon. 

A.  D.  626.]  Dagobert,  accompanied  by  all  the  noblemen;  of  his  court, 
repaired  to  Clichi,  a  royal  manfion.near  Paris,  in  order  to  efpoufe  Gomatrude, 
fifter  to  Sichilda,  the  reigning  queen.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the 
utmoft  magnificence  •,  but  the  ceremony  was  no  fooner  concluded,  than  the 
young  monarch  openly  demanded  the  reftitution  of  all  the  places  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia  J.  Clotaire,  though  extremely, 
enraged  at  this  ungrateful  conduct,  concealed  his  refentmenti  and.,  as  his  timid 
policy  ever  led  him  to  entertain  apprehenfions  of  imaginary  confpiracies,  he  was 
induced  to  believe  that  his  fon  would  not  have  dared  to  make  fuch  a  propofah 

*  Flor.  Pr.  in  vitaS.  Rufticul.  p.  564.  +  Fred,  in  Chron  c.  47.       $  Idem,  c.  37. 
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had  he  not  been  impelled  to  it  by  the  great  men  of  the  realm.  Influenced  by 
this  perfuafiotf,  he  confented  to  leave  the  matter  in  queftion  to  the  decifion  of 
twelve  noblemen,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  cede  the  Ardennes,  Yofges,  Rheims, 
Chalons,  Laon,  and  Cambray.  By  this  condefcenfion,  tranquility  was,  for  a 
time,  reftored  to  the  French  empire. 

The  firft  interruption  it  experienced,  was  from  a  revolt  of  the  Gafcons, 
which  was,  however  fpeedily  quelled.  But  an.  infurreclipn  of  the  Saxons., 
about  the  fame  period,  wore  a  more  ferious  aipedh  -  That  fierce  nation,  regard- 
ino-  the  youth  of  Dagobert,  and  the  pacific  difpofition  of  his  father,  as  equal 
obV&s  of  contempt  *,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  liberty.  Their  duke,  Bertoald,  having  previously  fecured  the 
aid  of  feveral  tribes  of  Barbarians,  fent  a  declaration  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
no  longer  pay  the  accuftomed  tribute.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Dago- 
bert immediatelv  paffed  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  chaftife  the  rebels.  He  was 
met,  -and  attacked  by  the  duke,  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  army  of  Clo- 
taire. The  conteft  was  maintained  for  fome  time  with  great  obftinacy ;  but, 
at  length,  the  young  prince  being  wounded  by  the  ftroke  of  a  fabre,  which 
divided  his  helmet  and  cut  off  fome  of  his  hair,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  field.  He  inftantly  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  his  father,  with  the  broken 
pieces  of  his  helmet,  which  {bowed  that  he  had  performed  his  duty,  and  ferved 
as  unequivocal  proofs  of'the  danger  he  had  run. 

The  king  loft  no  time  in  taking  the  field  ;"  but -haflily  collecting  what  troops- 
he  could,  fie  v.-  to  affift  his  fon.  He  found:  the  tvvo.  armies  in  fight  of  each  other, 
and  only  feparated  bv  the  Vezer.  Bertoald,  to  encourage  the  Saxons,  had- 
fpread  a  report  in  his  camp  that  Clotaire  was  dead.  That-  monarch,  therefore,; 
advanced  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  and,  taking  off  his  helmet,  expofed  his 
long  ffrey  hair  to  the  fight  of  his  faithiefs  vaffal,  who  flood  on  the  -oppofice 
fidet  "The  duke  infulting  him,  he  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  fwam  the  river,  and- 
b&  followed  by  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  ^Mediately  attacked  the 
Saxons.  Bertoald,  alarmed  for  his  fafety,  betook  himfelf  to  flight  ■,  but  he  was: 
puifued  bv -Clotaire,  who,  having  overtaken  him,  cut  off  his  head  with- one 
ftroke  of  his  iword,  and  (tuck  it -on  a  lance.  A  horrible ■  carnage  then  enfued  \ 
the  whole  armv  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  nation  almoft  annihilated.  It  is  laid 
that  the  ferocious  conqueror  ordered  every  one  of  thefe  feditious  people  who 
was  in  ftature  taller  than  his  iword  to  be   mafiac-fed'J  and  that  his  orders  were. 

but  t 

A.  D.  6:..1  "1  his  was  the  laft  memorable  exploit  of  the  reign  of  Clotaire  ; 
if,  indeed,  "it  "may  be  reckoned  among  the  atchicvemenfs'  of  'fJhdS  prince ;  for 
that  candour,   \  0  luftorian  mould  nevo-r  lofe   dgJit  of,   compels  us  to- 

reniark,  that  authors  of  great  weight  have  doubted  its -veracity.     The  author 
of  "The  A  -gs  of" France,"  is  the  only  writer-who  mentions 

■  GerfPFranc.  c.  41. 
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the  fact.     Fredegarius  takes  no  notice  of  ir.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Clotaire  died 
about  the  fame  time,  in  the   forty -fixth year  of  his  age,  an  d  [was  in:-. rred  at 
Pari.?-,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  cies  Pre;.     He  had  three  v.  IveSj  H. 
trude,   Bertrude,  and  Sic  hi:  Ji  j   and   left    two  fons,   Dagobert  and  'Arihtr: :   it 
appears  certain  that  he  bad  the  laftby  Bertrude'. 

In  vain  have  contemporary  hiftorians,  under. the  influence  of  prejudice,  or  of 
gratitude,  reprefented  this  monarch  as  a  jufc  and  gentle  prince ;  his  aider,* 
give  the  lye  to  their  ailenions.  The  ufurpation  of  Thierri's  throne  ;  the  maf- 
ia ere  of  Brunehaut's  grandchildren  ;  the  cruel  death  of  that  princef-  ;  the  mur- 
der of  Bofcn  ;  that  oz  Gondn.  the  ion  of  Gamier : — all  prove  that  he 
in  his  nature  of  that  inflexible  equity,  and  that  incredible  fveetnefs  of  tempei, 
which  have  been  fdiigned  him  by  his  pane gyr.ifcs.  Bofon,  a  young  courtier 
diltinguiihed   by   the  iy.  Time  try  of  his    form,  was  lufpected,   bv  :  _,  of 

maintaining  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  his  queen  Sichilca  *  ;  and  this  fuf- 
picion  induced  Clotaire  to  have  him  alTaffinated.  Godin  had  married  his 
father's  widow;  and  inceit  being  declared  a  capital  crime :  by  the  new  edicts, 
the  king,  infte ad  of.  bringing  him  to  a  public  trial,  fent  fome  perfons,  in  whom 
he  could  condde,  to  put  him  to  death  fecredy  j-.  The  young  nobleman,  how- 
ever, being  apprized  of  his  intentions,  eieaped  into  the  dominions  of  Dagobert, 
who  procured  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  would  never -more  have  com- 
merce with  his  ftepmother.  That  wicked  woman  whofe  name  was  Berta, 
enraged  at  her  hufband's  fcrupulcus  fidelity  in  the  obfervance  of  his  prerrdfe, 
accufed  him  of  a  confpiracy  againftthe  life  of  the  king.  Clotaire,  on  this  accu- 
lation,  the  refult  of  malice  and  difappointment,  expreffed  a  wiih  to  put  the 
fidelity  of  Godin  to  the  tefc  ;  and  with  this  view. he  fent  two  noblemen  to  him, 
avowedly  for  the  fole  purpoie  of  founding  his  difpofition ;  but,  in  fade,  they 
had  fecret.  orders  to  flab  him  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  mould  occur. 
Godin,  fufpicious  of  their  real  defigns,  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
armed- men  wherever  he  went.  He  wandered  from  church  to  church,  from 
Soinons  to  St.  Dennes,  where  he  fwore  on  the  tomb  of  that  faint,  as  he  had 
before  fworn  on  that  of  Saint  Medard,  that  he  would  ever  preierve  his  allegiance 
to  Clotaire.  It  was  propofed  to  him  to  take  the  fame  oath  of  fidelity  at  Saint 
Agnan,  at  Orleans,  to  which  he  confented.  Hitherto  he  had  been  conilantly 
on  his  guard;  but  being  at  length  taken  by  furprize  near  Chartres,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  diffimulation,  perjury,  and  barbarity  of  a  prince  who  was  in- 
debted to  the  intrigues  of  his  father  for  the  polTeffion  of  a  great  kingdom.  Thefe 
are  actions  fo  highly  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  equity,  to  the  laws  cf  honour, 
and  the  maxims  of  Christianity,  as  to  admit  of  no  palliation  cr  excufe.  It  is  a 
grofs  reflection  on  the  humanity  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  committed,  that 
they  were  neither  fligmatized  as  unjuft,  nor  regarded  as  cruel. 

*  Fred,  in  Chron.  c.  54.        f  Idem,  ibid. 
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It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  Clotaire  poffefled  many  good  qualities- 
He  was  certainly  a  valiant  and  brave  prince  ;  well  verfed  in  the  art  of  governing; 
popular,  affable,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  a  zealous  protector  of  the  minifters  of 
religion.  He  had  banifhed  the  bifhop  of  Sens,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family 
of  Thierri ;  .but  hearing  of  his  piety  and  merit,  he  recalled  him,  and  inviting  him 
to  court,  there  begged  his  pardon,  placed  him  at  his  own  table,  and  loaded  him 
with  prefents.  He  renewed  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  laws  ;  and,  by  the  new 
regulations  which  he  enforced,  acquired  ajufl  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  litl  of 
legislators.  To  him  the  French  were  indebted  for  the  introduction- of  the  Ger- 
man code,  which  Was  regulated,  and  committed  to  paper,  by  a  parliament 
confilling  of  thirty-three  bilhops  and  thirty-four  dukes,  affembled  by  the  king's 
orders,  He  had  a  cultivated  mind,  was  fond  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  piqued 
himfelf  on  his  politenefs  and  gallantry.  His  complaifance  to  the  fair  fex  was 
ever  carried  to  excefs ;  and  he  was  extremely  attached  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
chace. 

That  noble  diverfion,  which  Plato  *  calls  a  divine  exercife,  and  the  fchool 
for  martial  accomplifhments,  has  ever  been  the  favourite  amufement  of  the 
French  fovereigns,.  from  the  firfl  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  It  appears  from 
hiftory  that,  in  early  times,  every  man  had  a  right  to  moot  or  hunt  on  his-  own 
hands,  but  never  on  thofe  of  another,  without  the  permiffion.  of  the  owner. 
This  reftriction  was  enforced  by  the  Roman  law  f ,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
monarchs  of  France,  and  preferved  in. its  utmofl  vigour.  Gontran  condemned 
one  of  his  chamberlains  to  die,  for  having  killed  a  buffalo  in  the  royal  foreft  of 
Vaffac,  or  Vaugenne  £.  There  are  fome  good  rules  laid  down,  with  regard  to 
this  diverfion,  in  the  Salic  law  ||.  It  forbids  to  fteal  or  kill  a  tame  flag,  that 
has  been  trained  for  the  field.  It  alfo  fixes  a  purrifhment  for  any  one  who  fhalf 
ileal  or  kill  a  flag  of  which  another  is  in  purfu.it;  or  who  fhall  purloin  game 
belonging  to  a  fportfman,  or  his  dogs  or  his  hawks.  Thefe  regulations  have 
been  repeatedly  confirmed  and  renewed  by  the  French  kings,  at  different  times  §. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  the  ancient  monarchs  of  France  were  deficient  in 
policy,  when  they  adopted  a  law  that  did  not  pay  fufficient  refpecl  to  the  rights 
of  fovereignty ■$[.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  fyflem  of  jurifprudence  is  now  universally 
received  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  which  declares  the  primitive  right  of 
the  chace  to  be  inherent  in  the  king,,  and  that  the  nobles  hold  it  of  him,  either 
as  a  fief,  by  concefllon,  or  privilege. 

*  Plat,  de  leg.  Dial,         +  L.  3,  quod  inde  de  acquirend.  rerum  domanio.  $  Greg.  Tur. . 

1,  x.  c  10.  |j  Leg.  'ruHc.  c.  35.         §  Dagobsrt  I.  650.      Carol.  Magn.  79S.         If  Traite  de 
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A.  D.  628.]  The  news  of  Clotaire's  death  had  no  fooner  reached  the  court 
of  Auftrafia,  than  Dagobert  exerted  all  the  arts  of  a  refined  policy  to  get  him- 
felf  acknowledged  fole  king  of  France,  to  the  exclufion  of  his  brother  Aribert. 
He  immediately  difpatched  *  into  Burgundy  and  Neuftria,  fuch  of  his  mini- 
fters  as  he  knew  to  be  moft  capable  of  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  kingdoms,  and  of  procuring  their  votes  in  his 
favour.  This  ambitious  monarch  did  not  truft  entirely  to  intrigue  ;  he  raifed 
a  powerful  army,  and  placing  himfelf  at  its  head,  advanced  as  far  as  Rheims. 
He  there  found  all  the  Burgundian  nobles  and  prelates,  who  had  come  for  the 
purpole  of  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  5  and  their  example  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Neuftrians.  Brunulf,  brother  to  Aribert's  mother,  in  vain 
attempted  to  oppofe  a  refolution  lb  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  his  nephew;  he 
was  conftrained  to  yield  to  neceffityy  and  came  with  Aribert  himfelf  to  do 
homage  to  the  new  fovereign.-   . 

This  was  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which  had  ever  admitted 
all  the  children  of  the  French  monarchs  to  a  fhare  in  the  kingdom.  Bur,  un- 
fortunately, the  moft  juft  caufe  is  not  always  the  moft  fuccefsful  -j- .  The  good 
qualities,  however,  of  young  Aribert,  at  length  fnone  forth  fo  confpiGuoufiy, 
that  the  nobles  began  to  pity  his  hard.  fate.  The  wifcft  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, fe'ai-ing  that  this  companion  might  finally  prove  fatal  to  Dagobert,  advifed 

*  Fred.  c.  5S.     Geft.  Dagob.  c,  15.  t  Ibii.  c.  iC, 
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that  monarch  to  form  certain  provinces  into  a  kingdom,  and  cede  it  to  Aribert. 
He  accordingly  gave  his  brother  the  Touloufain,  Quercy,  Agenois,  Perigord, 
Saintonge,  and  all  that  country  which  lies  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyre- 
nees. But  they  obliged  him  to  renounce  all  pretentions  to  the  reft  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Aribert,  having  affumed  the  title  of  King  of  Aquitaine, 
fee  out  immediately  for  his  new  dominions,  of  which  Thouloufe  was  the  capi- 
tal7"  He  lived  there  with  fple~ndcur,  fubdued  the  Gafcons  who  had  revoked, 
and  fupported,  with  glory,  the  honour  of  royalty. 

The  commencement  of  Dagobert's  reign  was  diftrn'guifhed  by  the  moft  wife 
and  equitable  meafures.  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  defolated  through  the 
opprefjfion  of  the  nobles,  ,who  profiting  ;by  die  timid  indulgence  of  Clotaire,  had 
exercifed  every  fpecies  of  tyranny  over  their  unfortunate  vaiTals,  the  new  mo- 
narch repaired  thither  in  all  the  pomp  of  majefty,  and  vifited  Langres,  Dijon, 
Saint  Jean  de  Lone,  Chalons-fur- Saone,  Autun  and  Auxerre,  liftening  to  the 
complaints  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  of  every  one  whofe  poverty  or  infig- 
nificance  had  rendered  them  moft  liable  to  oppreffion  *.  He  adminiftered 
ftric~r.  juftice  to  all,  and  every  crime  was  puniihed  with  an  .inflexible  feverity, 
without  any  diftinction  of  rank  or  ftation.  He  was  loaded  with  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  poor  ;  a  thoufand  praifes  were  beftowed  on  the  minifters  v/ho  ad- 
vifed  him  to  purfue  fuch  prudent  meafures ;  and  to  fee  a  young  monarch  fo 
much  occupied  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  fcarcely  to  allow 
himfelf  time  to  eat  his  meals,  afforded  a  theme  for  univerfal  admiration; 
*  But  amidft  thefe  acts  of  juftice,  he  committed  one  of  a  very  different  defcrip- 
tion.  Brunulf,  Aribert's  uncle,  to  avoid. giving  offence,  had  followed  Dagobert 
into  Burgundy,  where  that  prince  caufed  him  to  be  arretted;  and,  though  he 
had  nothing  to  accufe  him  off,  he  bafely  Ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
three  noblemen  of  his  court  were  bafe  enough  to  execute  his  orders.  The  king 
then  returned  to  Paris ;  and  foon  after  repudiated  Gomatrude,  under  pretence 
of  fterility,  and  married  Nantilda,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  f.  But  even  this 
fecond  connection  was  infufficient  to  fix  his  volatile  difpofition.  No  longer 
reftrained  by  the  prudent  councils  of  bifhop  Arnoul,  who,  wearied  out  by  a 
continual  repetition  of  ineffectual  remonftrances,  had  at  length  obtained  per- 
mimon  to  retire  from  court,  the  voluptuous  Dagobert,  hurried  away  by  the 
impetuofity  of  youth,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  pafiions,  and  rioted  in  excefs  of  de- 
bauchery. 

Impelled  by  vanity,  rather  than  actuated  by  any  defire  of  admifcering  juftice 
to  the  inhabitants,  he  refolved  on  a  journey  to  Auftrafia ;  where  he  difplayed 
all  that  pomp  and  magnificence,  of  which  he  was  fo  fond;  appearing  every 
where  in  his  royal  veftments,  attended  by  the  chief  nobles  of  Neuftria  and  Bur- 
gundy. A  young  Auftrafian;  whofe  name  was  Ragnetrude,  once  more  in- 
spired him  with  love|;  and  by  her  he   had  a  fon,  afterwards  fo  celebrated 

*  Fred,  c.  16.         t  Id.  Fred.  c.  59.     Geft.  Dagob.  c.  22.         %  Id-.  Fred.  c.  Co. 
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under  the  appellation  of  Saint  Sigebert.  She,  however,  was  foon  fucceeded  by 
another  favourite ;  and  this  amorous  monarch  had  three  wives,  at  one  time, 
all  of  whom  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Queen.  His  miftreffes  were  innu- 
merable -,  and  we  are  told  that  his  excefTes,  with  regard  to  women,  were  carried 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  hiftorians  were  afhamed  to  particularize  them.  The  trea- 
fures  of  this  effeminate  monarch  proving  infufficient  to  fatisfy  the  avidity  of 
his  women,  he  was  foon  compelled  to  diftrefs  his  fubjefts  by  the  exaction  of 
new  and  onerous  imports. 

The  magnificence  difplayed  at  the  court  of  Dagobert  exceeded  every  thing 
which  had  hitherto  been  feen  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  king  had  a 
throne  of  folid  gold  5  and  that  precious  metal,  with  diamonds  and  other  valu- 
able ftones,  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among  the  nobles  and  courtiers 
at  this  period.  The  French  were  indebted  for  thefe  articles  of  luxury,  partly 
to  their  commerce  with  the  eaftern  empire,  and  partly  to  their  Italian  conquefts. 
But  flill  the  people  groaned  under  the  iron  hand  of  bpprefiion;  and  the  mini- 
fters  became  refponfible  for  the  exactions  of  the  prince.  The  virtuous  Pepin- 
was  the  firft  object  of  public  calumny,  and  of  public  hatred.  Hoflile  to  the 
vices  of  his  fovereign,  he  rather  afpired  to  the  character  of  a  cenfor,  than  to 
that  of  a  bafe  and  fervile  flatterer*.  Every  fcheme  which  malice  could  invent, 
was  adopted  for  his  ruin;  but  his  prudence,  his  piety,  and  his  virtue,  fruftrated- 
all  the  pernicious  defigns  of  his  unprincipled  enemies. 

A.  D.  630.]  Aribert,  of  a  difpofition  very  different  from  that  of  his  brother, 
was  folely  intent  en  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects,  by  whom- he  was: 
adored.  The  wifdom  and  mildnefs  of  his  government  made  the  French  repent' 
the  injuflice  of  their  conduct  towards  him.  But -he  was  unfortunately  matched 
from  the  world  by  a  premature  death,  and  left  his  fubjects  to  deplore  hislofs' 
with  a  deep  and  grateful  fofrow.  His  infant  fon,  Chilperic,  did  not  long  fur- 
viye  him  ;  and  at  his  death  Dagobert  fucceeded  to  his  treafures,  which  were- 
confiderable  ;  and  to  his  dominions,  which  were  in  amofl  flouriming  con- 
dition f. 

A.  D.  631.]  The  tranquillity  which  France  had  enjoyed  for  a  length  of 
time,  which,  in  -thofe  days , of  commotion  and  revolt,  was  confidered  as  extra- 
ordinary, was  now  fuddenly  interrupted  by  a  merchant,  formerly  a  fubiect  of 
the  Gallic  monarchs5  but  lately  promoted  to  the  fovereignty  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion. This  man,  whofe- name  was  Samo^  had  left  home  in  company  with 
feveral  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  purpofe  of  traffic  with  the  Sclavonians ;  a 
people  that  occupied  not  only  that  country  which  is  now  called  Sclavonia,  but 
alfo  Bofn'ia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,- and  a  part  Of  Bohemia  ;j\  '  They  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Danube,':  and  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Abari ;  but  the. ill  treat- 
ment they-experienced  from  their  conquerors  at  length  induced  them  to  revolts 
in  order  to -{hake  off -a  yoke  whic-h- oppreffion  had  rendered  intolerable.     Af- 

*  Fired.  C/.62.  f  Idem  c,  57,-'  Gefl.  iuzgob.  c.  24,-    '     +  'Fred,  c,  48, 
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this  period  the  French  merchants  arrived  in  their  country,  where  the  flames  of 
war  were  aboutto  rage  with  incredible  fury.  Samo  ge'neroufly  offered  them 
his  fervices,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  conteft  performed  fo  many  prodigies  of 
valour,  that  they  unanimoufly  chofe  him  for  their  king.  Endued  with  a  capa- 
cious and  heroic  mind,  his  efforts  were  dictated  by  prudence,  and  enforced  with 
courage  -,  their  fuccefs  was  accordingly  complete,  and  he  had  the  fatisfaction  of 
liberating  his  new  fubjects  from  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  But  forgetting  he 
was  a  Chriftian,  he  lived  among  them  in  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  paganifm;  and, 
profiting  by  the  cuftom  of  polygamy*  which  he  found  eftablifhed  in  his  domi- 
nions, he  married  twelve  wives,  who  gave  birth  to  twenty-two  fons,  and  fifteen 
daughters. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  native  country. 
The  fubject  of  the  quarrel  was  an  infult  offered  co  certain  French  merchants, 
who  had,  according  to  cuftom,  gone  to  traffic  with  the  Sclavonians  *.  Thofe 
barbarians,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  had  feized  their  merchandize, 
and  maffacred  fuch  as  attempted  to  defend  their  property.  Dagobert  demanded 
reparation  for  the  injury,  but  in  vain — Samo  even  refufed  an  audience  to  his 
nmbaffadorsj  one  of  whom,  however,  named  Sicharius,  found  means  to  gain 
admiffion  to  his  prefence  under  the  difguife  of  a  Sclavonian  drefsj  but  he  re- 
monftrated  with  the  king  in  terms  fo  indecent  and  brutal,  that  he  ordered  him 
to  be  difmiffed  in  an  ignominious  manner.  War  was  accordingly  declared,  and 
three  armies  were  lent  from  France  to  attack  the  Sclavonian  monarch  in.  three 
different  quarters,  who  was  therefore  compelled  to  make  a  fimilar  divifion  of 
his  troops.  The  firft  of  thefe  divifions  was  defeated  by  the  Germans  under 
the  conduct  of  duke  Clodobert.  The  Lombards,  who  though  formerly  tributary 
to,  were  now  in  alliance  with  France,  beat  the  fecond,  and  obtained  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  But  the  third,  in  which  Samo  probably  fought  in  perfon, 
attacked  the  Auftrafians  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  retired  in  diforder.  This 
check  fuper-induced  the  defection  of  the  Urbians  or  Sorabians,  a  people  on 
the  borders  of  Thuringia,  who,  with  Dervan,  their  duke,  went  over  to  Samo. 
The  Sclavonians,  acquiring  frefli  courage  from  this  acquifition,  extended  their 
incurfions  as  far  as  French  Germany,  which  they  defolated  during  feveral 
years. 

Dagobert,  indeed,  had  raifed  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  oppofe  them,  and 
had  actually  advanced  as  far  as  Mayence,  where  he  was  preparing  to  pafs  the 
Rhine,  when  fome  envoys  from  the  duke  of  Saxony  came  to  make  him  a  pro- 
pofal,  that  muft  have  been  rejected  with  indignation  and  difdain,  had  he  not 
preferred  the  tranquil  pleafures  of  repofe  to  the  dangers  attending  the  acquifi- 
tion of  glory  f.  They  undertook  to  defend  with  their  own  troops  all  the 
-frontiers  of  the  French  poffeflions  in  Germany,  on  condition  that  the  tribute 
of  five  hundred  oxen,  which  the  Saxons  were  obliged  to  furnifh  for  the  king's 

*  Fred.  c.  68.     Geft.  Dagob.  c.  27.  t  Fred.  c.  74. 
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houfhold,  fhould  be  remitted.  He  accepted  this  offer,  granted  the  exemption 
required,  and  leaving  the  defence  of  Thuringia  to  them,  difmifTed  an  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  might  have  given  laws  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Auftrafia. 

A.D.  633.]  The  Saxons,  however,  foon  difcovered  their  inability  to  reprefs 
the  incurfions  of  the  Sclavonians  ■,  and  accordingly  giving  up  the  attempt, 
Thuringia  was  again  expofed  to  the  rage  and  avidity  of  that  barbarous  people*. 
Thefe  difappointments  filled  the  monarch  with  grief,  though  they  proved  ina- 
dequate to  roufe  him  from  his  peaceful  lethargy  f.  At  length  he  determined 
to  give  the  crown  of  Auftrafia  to  young  Sigebert,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his 
fourth  year;  he  affigned  him  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  his  re^al 
dignity,  and  appointed  two  perfons  to  attend  him,  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
wifdom,  prudence,  and  virtue.  Thefe  were  Cunibert,  bifhop  of  Cologne,  and 
Adalgife  duke  of  the  palace  of  Auftrafia  J.  This  ftep  was  attended  with  all 
thofe  beneficial  confequences  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  it.  The  Aus- 
tralians, having  now  a  king  of  their  own,  imagined  they  had  recovered  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  profecuted  the  war  with  vigour  and  effect.  The  Sclavo- 
nians, repulfed  on  all  fides,  refrained  from  their  depradationsj  and  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions. 

A.D.  634..]  But  the  fatisfacftion  experienced  by  the  Auftrafians  onthis 
event  was  fomewhat  allayed  by  another  meafure  of  Dagobert's  the  following 
year.  By  the  advice  of  St.  Amand,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  banifhment, 
he  had  again  taken  Nantilda  to  his  bed,  and  had  a  fon  by  her,  named  Clovis. 
-Fearing  that  this  young  prince  might  meet  with  the  fame  injuftice  as  Aribert, 
he  took  every  precaution  that  prudence  could  infpire,  to  infure  him  a  crown 
after  his  death.  With  this  view,  he  affembled  the  nobles  of  the  three  king- 
doms at  Paris  |j  •,  and  declared  to  them  his  intention  of  appointing  Clovis  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Neuftria;  at  the  fame  time  en- 
furing  to  Sigebert  §  all  the  poiTeffions  he  now  enjoyed,  and  promifing  to  leave 
him  whatever  had  formerly  appertained  to  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia,  viz.  a 
part  of  Champagne,  the  Ardennes,  Vofge,  and  all  the  places,  in  fhort,  which 
his  predeceffors  had  poiTeifed  in  Aquitain,  Provence,  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  the  dutchy  of  Dentelenus,  which  he  re-united 
to  Neuftria,  from  whence  it  had  been  detached  by  Theodebert  the  Second. 
The  Auftraiian  nobles  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to  confent  to  this 
divifion  of  the  kingdom,  but  all  the  reft  of  the  affembly  declaring  ftrongly  is 
favour  of  it,  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  refiftance,  and  place  their 
hands  to  Sigebert's  renunciation  of  Burgundy  and  Neuftria. 

*  Geft.  Dag.  c.  31.  f  Fred.  c.  75  and  85.     Geft.  Dag.  c.  32. 

\  Tt  appears  from  hence,   that  the  port  of  Duke  of  the  Palace  was  diftinguilhsd   from   thi^ 
of  Mayor,  which  Pepin  enjoyed,  both  now  and  at  a  fubfequent  period. 

fl  Fred.  c.  j6;         §  Tit.  Sigeb.  reg.      Geft.  Dagob.  c.  33. 
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A.  D.  63$,  636-]  No  fooner  was  this  bufinefs  terminated,  than  Dagobert 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  fend  a  numerous  army  againft  the  Gafcons,  who  had 
revolted.  That  turbulent  people,  however,  were  foon  reduced  to  fubjection ; 
and  iEghinan,  their  duke  with  all  their  principal  nobles,  were  forced  to  repair 
to  Saint  Denis,  where  they  befought  the  king's  pardon  for  their  offence,  and 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity. — A  fimilar  infurrection  took  place  in 
Brittany,  where  duke  Judicael,  in  violation  of  exifting  treaties,  affumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  committed  depradations  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  But  the 
reduction  of  the  Gafcons  induced  him  fpeedily  to  renounce  his  pretenfions  to 
royalty ;  and  in  imitation  of  iEghinan,  he  haftened  to  Ciichi,  where  the  court 
then  was,  afked  pardon  for  his  tranfgreffions,  and  fwore  eternal  obedience  to 
Dagobert. 

A.  D.  638.]  That  monarch,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  blef- 
fings  of  peace  which  he  had  feeured  to  his  fubjects.  Being  feized  with  a  dy- 
fentery,  at  Epinay,  a  royal  feat  on  the  Seine,  he  was  conveyed  to  Saint  Denb, 
where  he  died  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
belonging  to  that  Abbey,  which  he  had  richly  endowed  *.  He  had  four  wives? 
Gomatrude,  whom  he  repudiated  ■,  and  Nantilda,  Wlfegonda  and  Bertilda,  who 
all  reigned  at  the  fame  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  Ragnetrude,  Sigebert's 
mother,  ever  enjoyed  the  title  of  Queen.  The  divifion  of  his  dominions  be- 
tween his  two  fons,  which  he  had  made  during  his  life,  was  rigidly  obferved*. 
Sigebert  governed  Auftrafia,  and  Clovis  was  proclaimed  king  of  Neuftria  and 
Burgundy. 

The  monks,  who  were  greatly  indebted  to  his  generofity,  have  palled  the 
molt  brilliant  eulogies  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  Dagobert.  But  though  the 
gratitude  of  thofe  writers  be  deferving  of  commendation,  it  has  ftill  betrayed 
them  into  grofs  flattery  and  flagrant  mifreprefentation.  The  commencement  of  his 
reign  was  well  calculated  to  enfure  the  efteem  of  his  fubjects — where  the  felicity 
of  his  people  forms  the  chief  object  of  a  monarch's  ftudy  and  attention,  their 
affe£tion  will  invariably  follow.  But  Dagobert  only  changed  the  fource  of 
oppreffion ;  he  reitrained,  indeed,  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  but  he  foon  eftab- 
liihed  a  tyranny  of  his  own  ;  diftreffing  his  fubjects  to  fuppprt  his  debauchery — 
loading  them  with  burthenfome  imports,  in  order  to  gratify  the  infatiate  avidity 
of  his  miftreffes.  Though  not  deficient  in  perfonal  bravery,  yet  he  did  net 
poffc-fs  that  active  valour  which  had  hitherto  diflinguilhed  all  the  defendants 
of  Clovis.  The  faireft  objects  of  commendation  in  the  character  of  Dagobert, 
are  his  charity,  munificence,  and  generofity — thefe  virtues  he  certainly  poffelTed 
in  an  eminent  degree,  though  they  were  not  directed  with  that  propriety  of 
judgment  which  is  rcquifite  to  give  them  their  moft  beneficial  effect. 

Durino-  this  reign.,  a  collection  was  made  of  the  laws  of  the  different  people 
fubjeft  to  the  domination  of  France.     Thofe  of  the  French  arc  comprized 

*  Fred,,  c.  79. 
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Tinder  the  head  of  Salic  law  or  Ripuarian  law  *.  The  firft  regarded  fuch  of 
the  French  as  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Maefe  and  the  Loire  j.  and 
the  laft  was  made  for  thofe  that  lived  between  the  Maefe  and  the  Rhine.  They 
differ  but  little  :  it  may  be  feen  by  them  both,  that  fubjects  were  then  divided 
into  two  claiTes — -freemen  and  Jlaves  £.  Of  the  former  there  were  two  forts — 
one  noble,,  and  the  other  not.  The  nobles  only  founded  their  nobility  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  family — letters  or  patents  of  nobility  were  not  yet  known. 
The  chief  dignities  were  thofe  of  patrician,  duke,  count,  and  dome/tic  or  go- 
vernor of  the  royal  manfions.  The  French  paid  no  tribuce  ;  that  was  enh 
exacted  from  the  native  Gauls,  who  were  fcldom  dillinguifhed  by  any  other 
appellation  than  that  of  Romans.  Thefe  were  treated  with  contempt,  and 
and  fcarcely  ever  entrusted  v/ith  any  poft  of  importance. 

The  French  law  had  one  diftinguifhing  characteriftic,  which  no  law,  indeed, 
mould  be  without — that  is,  it  left  nothing  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge.  Every 
poffible  crime  had  its  peculiar  punifhment  fpecifically  annexed  to  it;  and  repa- 
ration for  every  fpecies  of  infult,  indecency,  or  ill  treatment,  was  appreciated 
with  precifion,  if  not  always  with  rigid  juftice  ||.  Heavy  fines  were  inflicted 
on  fuch  as  (tripped  a  man  when  dead  or  afleep  § ;  and  on  thofe  alfo  who  mounted 
a  horfe  without  the  permiiTion  of  the  owner,  or  a  horfe  which  they  found 
aftray  ^[.  "Whoever  dared  to  fqueeze  the  hand  of  a  free  woman,  was  fentenced 
to  pay  fifteen  fols  of  gold  ■,  if  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  he  paid  double 
that  fum ;  and  if  he  touched  her  bofom,  quadruple,  Thefe  regulations  were 
highly  prudent  in  thofe  times ;  for  the  French  being  accuftomed  to  take  their 
wives  with  them  to  camp,  it  was  necefiary  to  fecure  them  againft.  every  kind  of 
infult  ^*. 

The  provifions  of  the  Salic  law,  with  regard  to  homicide,  were  not  equally 
falutary  or  unobjectionable.  It  allowed  of  that  fame  compofition  for  murder, 
which  in  the  ages  of  imperfect  civilization,  was  common  to  almoft  all  countries^ 
and  fixed  a  price  on  the  life  of  each  individual  |f. 


*  Chron.  Moiffiac.  t  Ado  Vien.  et  alii.  $  Lex  Salic,  tit.  37,  43,  44.  Lex  Riprtar.  tit.  <5z. 
j|  Lex  Sal.  tit.  60.  $  Ibid.  tit.  15,  17,  25.  f  Ibid.  tit.  22. 

**  This  attention  to  the  fair  fex  was  ever  juftly  confidered  as  the  certain  mark  of  a  tendency 
towards  a  refinement  of  manners ;  and  in  nations  recently  emerged  from  a  ftate  of  rndenefs 
and  barbarifm,  the  commencement  of  fuch  attention  affords  a  itrong  and  almoft  infallible 
prefage  of  a  rapid  progrefs  in  civilization,  and  in  the  attainment  of  focial  virtues.  "  It  was 
<-  (fays  a  learned  Britilh  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  codes  of  the  different  people  in  France 
""  and  Germany)  the  firft  indication  of  the  approach  of  thefe  nations  towards  politenefs,  that 

'"■  their  compositions  for  injuries  done  to  women  were  generally  doubled." Lord  Kaims's 

Law-Tracts,  p.  32,  &c. 
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On  this  head  it  entered  into  a  thoufand  particulars.  If  the  aiTaffin  was  infol- 
vent,  his  relations,  to  a  certain  degree,  were  compelled  to  pay  for  him ;  and  i£ 
they  were  not  rich  enough,  he  became  a  Have  to  the  family  of  the  deceafed. 
Such  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  was  rather  calculated  to  authorize  crimes  than 
to  reprefs  them.  Something,  indeed,  might  be  faid  in  its  favour,  when  applied 
to  countries  but  thinly  inhabited ;  fince  it  preferved  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  affured  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  either  a  (lave,  or  an  advanta- 
geous compofition  ■,  which  proved  fome  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  a  kinfman, 
whofe  labours  might  have  contributed  to  their  fubiiftence  ;  and  it  was  probably 
on  this  principle  alone  that  fuch  laws  were  founded.  Every  citizen,  too,  was 
compelled  by  it  to  keep  a  ftri6l  watch  over  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  were  allied 
to  him  by  blood ;  fince,  in  certain  cafes,  he  was  refponfible  for  their  mifbeha- 
viour.  It  was  allowable,  however,  for  a  man  to  exempt  himfelf  from  the  con- 
ftquences  of  relationship,  by  a  juridical  declaration  * ;  but  the  perfon  who 
made  fuch  a  declaration,  forfeited  all  right  of  inheritance  ;  and  if  he  were  killed, 
his  fortune,  or  at  leaft  the  fine 'exacted  from  his  affaflin,  was  paid  into  the 
exchequer  f . 

The  French  laws  alfo  contained  fome  regulations  with  regard  to  marriage  j 
that,  being  founded  on  feudal  principles,  were  more  favourable  to  family  pride, 
and  perhaps  to  domeftic  harmony,  than  to  conjugal  happinefs,  or  the  increafe 
of  population.  Children  could  not  marry  without  the  confent  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers  t.  The  intended  hufband  was  obliged  to  offer  a  certain  fum  to 
the  parents  of  his  mvftrefs ;  which,  according  to  Fredegarius  and  Marculphus, 
was  zfcl  and  a  denier.  If  the  bride  was  a  widow,,  three  Job  of  gold  and  one  denier 
were  paid  to  the  judges,  who  divided  them  among  fuch  of  the  relations  of  her 
iirft  hufband  as  were  not  heirs  ||.  The  offer  of  this  fum  was  always  made  in  a 
public  court,  where  a  fhield  had  been  elevated,  and  where  three  caufes,  at  leaft, 
had  been  tried ;  without  this  formality,  the  marriage  was  declared  null.  By 
this  fpecies  of  purchafe,  the  hufband  acquired  fo  great  a  power  over  his  wife  §,. 
that  if  he  diffipated  her  dower,  or  any  eftate  that  had  fallen  to  her  by  fucceffion, 
fhe  had  no  right  to  call  on  him  for  reftitution.  The  reafon  afiigned  for  exaft- 
ing  a  larger  fum  for  a  widow  than  for  a  maid,  is  this — when  a  girl  married  fhe 
was  fuppofed  not  to  change  her  condition,  in  point  of  fubferviency,  as  fhe  did 
but  pals  from  under  the  tuition  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her  hufband  :  a  widow, 

*  Tit.  65.. 

+  Of  all  tlie  pecuniary  fines  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  codes,  thofe  ox  the  Welch  are  the  moft 
fcitrious.  Howel  Dda  fixed  the  fine  for  murdering  a  chancellor  at  189  cows  ;  for  killing  the 
queen's  cat,  as  much  reheat  as  would  cover  her,  when  fufpended  by  the  tail  ;  for  a  perjury!, 
three  cows  ;  for  the  rape  of  a  maid,  twelve  cows ;  of  a  matron,  eighteen  ;  and  in  cafes  of  re- 
duction, "  Vir,  fi  factum  denegaverit,  jurabit  fuper  campanam  ecclcf.ae  malleo  deftitutam  ; 
"  quod  fi  faffns  fuerit,  compenfabit  denariis  totidem,  quot  nates  fccmjncs  operiantur." — Lege3 
\V;.ilicx,  p.  116,  202,  &c. 

■£  Tit.  62.  !|  In  Epitom.  c.  iS.  form-.  75.         §  Hip.  Tit.  37. 
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on  the  contrary,  had  recovered  her  liberty;  and  therefore  a  greater  value  was 
placed  on  the  facriiice  of  it.  A  girl  who  fufFered  herfelf  to  be  carried  off,  was 
condemned  to  flavery.  A  freeman  who  married  a  flave  became  a  flave  him- 
felf. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  were  fixed  with  equal  precifion.  The  children  of 
the  deceafed  were  ible  heirs  to  his  fortune  ;  in  default  of  them,  his  father  and 
mother  inherited;  if  he  had  no  parents,  his  brothers  and  fitters  ;  after  them  the 
father's  fillers,  and  the  mother's  fillers;  and,  laftly,  the  next  heir  on  the  father's 
fide* — adoption  was  allowed f.  The  child  was  adopted  in  the  king's  prefence, 
who  iffued  his  letters  for  that  purpofe,  and  he  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a  legiti- 
mate offspring. 

There  were  three  forts  of  poffeffions. — Thofe  of  which  a  man  could  difpofe 
at  his  pleafure,  and  which  were  termed  propres ; — benefices,  which  were  either 
holden  of  the  prince,  or  of  the  church,  on  paying  certain  fines; — and  Salic  lands, 
holden  on  condition  of  military  fervice.  Women  could  only  inherit  the  firfi: ; 
the  fecond  reverted  to  the  king,  on  the  death  of  the  poffeffor ;  and  the  laft 
were  confined  to  the  male  heirs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  mo- 
narchs,  on  their  firft  eftablifhment  in  Gaul,  left  the  native  Gauls  in  poffeffion 
of  two  thirds  of  their  lands,  on  paying  a  tribute.  There-maining  third  was 
diftributed  among  the  victorious  troops,  who,  from  the  foldier  to  the  general;, 
all  held  of  the  king. 

*  Salic,  Tit.  14.  t  Rip.  Tit.  45, 
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A.  D.  638.]  ON  the  death  of  Dagobert,  the  royal  family  of  France  began 
rapidly  to  decline.  The  enormous  .authority  ufurped  by  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  during  the  long  minority  of  his  children,  led  them  by  degrees  to  the 
ufurpation  of  the  regal  dignity,  to  which  alone  fuch  power  fhould  belong. 
Intereft,  ambition,  and  caprice  became  the  fole  rules  of  their  government; 
they  brought  up  the  young  princes  in  a  ftate  of  fhameful  inactivity,  purpofely 
keeping  them  aloof  from  bufinefs  ;  infpiring  them  with  no  fentiments  worthy 
of  their  rank  and  birth;  ftudying  their  paffions,  not  for  the  falutary  purpofe  of 
reftraint,  but  with  the  bafe  view  of  affording  them  a  dangerous  indulgence; 
and  even  profiting  by  their  difpofition  to  piety,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  per- 
fect afcendancy  over  their  youthful  minds.  Vice,  indolence,  and  floth,  were 
the  natural  offsprings  of  fuch  an  education. 

Thefe  acts  of  bafenefs,  however,  cannot  be  attributed  to  JEga.  and  Pepin, 
both  mayors  of  the  palace ;  one  in  Neuftria,  under  Clovis  ;  and  the  other  in 
Auftrafia,  under  Sigebert.  There  appeared  in  their  conduct  nothing  which 
betrayed  a  defign  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority  or  to  opprefs  the  people  *. 
The  firfl  was  a  man  of  exemplary  prudence,  and  approved  fidelity-)-.  The 
king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  recommended  his  queen  Nantilda,  and  the  prince0 
her  fon,  to  his  care ;  and  the  conduct  of  iEga  mewed  that  the  confidence  of 
his  fovereign  was  not  mifplaced.  The  firft  ufe  which  he  made  of  his  power 
was  to  reftore  to  individuals  what  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  had  unjuftly 
exacted  from  them.  Pepin,  ftill  more  refpectable  from  his  virtues  than  from 
his  political  knowledge,  procured  fuch  refpect  to  the  authority  of  his  pupil, 

*.Fred.  c.  80,  85.     +  Geft.  Dagob.  c.  46. 
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that,  fo  long  as  he  lived,  it  experienced  no  interruption,  either  from  foreign  in- 
vasions or  domeftic  commotions.  As  foon  as  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  fent  an  ambaflador  to  Clovis,  to  demand  a  divifion  of  the  treafures  of 
Dagobert.  [A.  D.  639.]  The  requeft  was  complied  with  :  the  two  minifters 
repairing  to  Compiegne,  divided  the  gold,  filver,  furniture,  clothes,  and  jewels, 
into  three  lots;  the  firfb  of  which  was  given  to  Clovis ;  the  fecond  to  Sigebert; 
and  the  third  to  Nantilda,  in  compliance  with  the  French  Ripuarian  Law, 
which  ordains  that  a  woman  flail  inherit  a  third  of  her  hufband's  acquired 
property  *. 

A.  D.  640.]  Pepin,  unfortunately,  died  the  year  after  this  difplay  of  his 
zeal  for  the  interefts  of  his  mailer.  The  mildnefs  and  equity  of  his  govern- 
ment, rendered  his  death  an  objeel  of  lamentation  to  the  Auftrafians ;  and  the 
fplendour  of  his  virtues  procured  him  a  place  in  the  lift  of  Romifh  faints. 

iEga  foon  followed  him  ;  fo  that  the  royal  family  fuftained  a  double  lofs. 
The  fuccelTors  of  thefe  virtuous  minifters,  neither  pofTeiTed  the  fame  fidelity, 
nor  the  fame  moderation.  Erchinoalde,  the  new  mayor  of  Neuftria,  governed 
more  like  a  king  j-,  than  a  miniller.  Among  his  fervants  was  a  girl  of  exqui- 
fite  beauty,  named  Batilda,  whom  he  married  [A.  D.  646.]  to  the  youncr 
monarch.  She  was  a  woman  of  Uriel  virtue,  and  an  heroic  courage.  She  was 
born  in  England,  of  a  Saxon  family,  from  whence  fhe  had  been  carried  off 
when  a  child,  and  fold  as  a  flave  in  France.  The  author  of  her  life  affirms, 
that  fhe  was  defcended  from  illullrious  parents  £;  but  as  Clovis  was  a  king, 
and  Batilda  a  flave,  the  virtue  of  the  latter  was  infufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  inequality  of  the  parties  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

Grimoald,  the  fon  of  Pepin,  afpired.  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  father's  poll ; 
and  though  powerfully  oppofed  by  Qtho,  the  fon  of  an  Auflrafian  nobleman, 
who  had  been  governor  to  the  king  ||,  he  found  means  to  procure  the  alTafli-? 
nation  of  his  rival,  and  by  that  means  obtained  the  objeel;  of  his  wifh.es.  This 
was  the  firll  time  that  the  office  of  mayor  pafled  from  father  to. fon.  It. after-? 
wards  became  hereditary. 

While  the  court  of  Auftralia  was  harrafTed  and  divided  by  the  intrigues  of 
thefe  ambitious  young  men,  the  ilandard  of  rebellion  was  hoilled  in  Thuringia, 
by  Radulfus,  duke  of  that  province.  This  nobleman  was  poiTelTed  of  great 
military  talents  :  having  conquered  the  Sclavonians,  and  re'llored  tranquillity 
to  the  province  over  which  he  precided,  he.  became  elated  with,  fuccefs  §, 
afferted  his  independence,  and  adopted  means  for  the  eilablifhment  of  his 
authority.  It  is  probable  the  court  had  intended  to  recall -him  .*  but  as  they 
had  never  put  their  defigns  in  execution,  he  feized  the  earlieil  opportunity  that 
occurred  openly  to  declare  his  fentiments,  and  to  commence  hofiilities  againil 


*-Tit,  37.  artic.  2.         t  Fred.   c.  83,-  84  }  Vita  S.  Batild.   c.  1.  !|  Idem.  Fred,  c,  83. 
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his  fovereign.  He  had  entered  into  a  league  with  a  Bavarian,  named  Fare,  a 
man  of  quality,  defcended  from  the  illuftrious  family  of  the  Agilolfingians, 
hereditary  dukes  of  Bavaria.  That  young  nobleman,  who  pofTeffed  great 
riches,  a  high  fpirit,  and  extenfive  connections,  was  actuated  by  refentment  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  Crodoalde,  whom  Dagobert  had  ordered  to  be  killed 
for  fome  crimes  which  he  had  committed.  An  eager  defire  of  vengeance  fup- 
plied  him  with  the  means  of  raifmg  a  confiderable  army,  which  he  led  to  the 
affiftance  of  Radulfus. 

All  the  troops  in  the  kingdom  were  affembled  to  quell  this  formidable  infur- 
reclion,  and  the  king  marched  in  perfon  to  oppofe  the  rebels.  When  the 
armies  met,  victory,  at  firft,  feemed  to  declare  in  favour  of  Sigebert.  Fare, 
who  had  taken  pod  beyond  the  Buconian  foreft,  on  the  frontiers  of  Thuringia, 
was  defeated  and  (lain  ;  but  the  face  of  the  day  was  fpeedily  changed.  The 
French  army  next  advanced  againft  Radulfus,  who  had  entrenched  himfelf  on 
an  eminence,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Unftrut.  The  advantage  of  his  fitu- 
ation  induced  the  king  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  fentiments  of  his 
officers  were  divided 5  fome  were'  of  opinion,  that  the  affault  fhould  be  imme- 
diately given;  while  others  maintained  the  propriety  of  deferring  it  till  the 
next  day,  when  the  troops  would  be  recovered  from  their  fatigue.  The  for- 
mer, however,  prevailed  ■,  and  thofe  who  were  of  the  oppofite  opinion,  fore^- 
feeing  the  confequence  of  this  rafti  decifion,  remained  near  the  king,  with  a 
refolution  either  to  protect  his  life,  or  die  at  his  feet.  The  event  fully  juftified 
their  conjectures.  As  the  troops  were  afcending  the  hill,  the  duke  of  Thu- 
ringia rufhed  out  upon  them,  and  attacking  them  with  great  fury,  put  moft  of 
them  to  the  fword.  The  (laughter  was  fo  dreadful,  that  Sigebert  feeing  the 
whole  mountain  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  could  not  refrain  from 
burfting  into  tears. 

This  terrible  check  fpread  an  umverfal  confternation  throughout  the  Aus- 
tralian army ,  and  the  king's  perfon  being  thought  in  danger,  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  conqueror.  Radulfus  acknowledged 
that  he  held  Thuringia  under  the  authority  of  Sigebert ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
exprefTed  his  hopes  that  he  (hould  be  confirmed  in  a  poll,  which  he  had  fo 
richly  deferved  by  his  numerous  victories  over  the  Sclavonians.  The  Auftra- 
fians  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  this  kind  of  fubmiflion,  and  to 
re-e(tabli(h  him  in  his  government,  where  he  afterwards  exercifed  all  the  powers 
of  a  king. 

This  is  the  only  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  Sigebert,  who  was  a  good, 
though  not  an  active  prince;  more  bufied  in  religious  foundations,  than  in  mi- 
litary eftablifhments:  a  pious  monarch,  but  a  bad  politician;  and  rather  formed 
by  nature  for  obedience  than  command.  Fie  erected  and  endowed  twelve 
monafteries ;  yet  from  a  letter  of  his,  which  is  ftill  extant,  it  appears,  that  he 
had  fufficient  fpirit  to  maintain  his  authority  againft  ecclefiaftical  encroachments: 
it  is  addrefled  to  Didier,  bilhop  of  Cahors,   and   contains  fome  fevere  repri- 
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mands  on  the  fubject  of  a  fynod  that  had  been  convened  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  with  a  ftrong  prohibition  to  the  prelates,  not  to  afTemble  in  any  place 
whatever  without  his  exprefs  permiflion.  It  is  faid  that  though  he  was  very 
young,  and  recently  married,  he  adopted  the  fon  of  Grimoald  *.  But  having 
a  fon,  fome  time  after,  named  Dagobert,  by  his  queen  Imnichilda,  the  adop- 
tion was  revoked  f . 

The  birth  of  this  prince  encreafed  the  devotion  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
credit  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  Sigebert  devoting  his  whole  time  to  works 
of  piety,  Grimoald  held  the  reigns  of  government,  diftributing  favours  as  he 
pleafed,  and  regulating  every  thing  according  to  his  wifhes.  The  king's  con- 
fidence in  this  ambitious  minifter  was  fo  great,  that,  finding  himfelf  attacked  by 
a  dangerous  difeafe,  he  recommended  his  fon  to  his  care. 

A.  D.  654.]  Sigebert  died  at  Metz,  and  was  buried  in  the  magnificent 
church  which  he  had  recently  built  in  that  city,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin. 
Dagobert  fucceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofition ;  but  he  had  no  fooner 
afcended  it,  than  he  was  removed  from  his  ftation  by  an  act  of  treafon  the  moft 
abominable.  The  confpirators  being  afraid  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  life,  cut 
off  his  hair  and  fent  him  to  Scotland- — where  he  long  lived  in  a  ftate  of  obfcu- 
rity — under  the  conduct  of  Didon,  bifhop  of  Poitiers ;  who,  though  defcended 
from  Clovis,  was  not  afhamed  to  undertake  the  infamous  commiffion  J. 

A.  D.  6$$,  656.]  A  report  was  immediately  fpread  that  young  Dagobert 
was  dead  ;  and  they  even  affected  to  bury  him  with  great  pomp.  The  ftory 
of  the  pretended  adoption  was  renewed  ;  no  circumftance  was  omitted  that 
could  tend  to  eftablifh.  its  truth  5  and,  fuch  was  the  extent  of  Grimoald's 
power,  that  his  fon  Childebert  was  proclaimed  king.  But  the  Auftrafians, 
mocked  at  thefe  proceedings,  had  recourfe  to  arms  ||,  depofed  the  new  monarch, 
and  feizing  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  conducted  him  to  the  king  of  Burgundy 
and  Neuftria§.  It  is  not  known  what  punifhment  was  inflicted  on  this  perfi- 
dious minifter,  nor  what  became  of  the  young  ufurper.  Dagobert,  either  from 
a  belief  that  he  was  dead,  or  from  ignorance  of  his  retreat,  was  not  recalled. 
Auftrafia  fubmkted  to  Clovis,  who  re- united,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  different 
-kingdoms  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  reign  of  this  prince,  like  that  of  his  brother  Sigebert,  was  undiftin- 
•guifhed  by  any  brilliant  atchievement.  There  are  few  kings  of  whom  more 
good  and  more  evil  has  been  faid.  The  motives  of  their  commendation  and 
cenfure  exhibit,  in  a  juft  light,  the  judgment  and  fpiric  of  the  writers  of  thofe 
times.  [A.  D.  657.]  A  great  famine  happening  in  France,  Clovis,  in  order 
to  procure  nourimment  for  the  poor,  fold  the  plates  of  gold  and  filver,  which 

*  Vita  Sigeberti  Reg.  f  Geft.  Franc,  c.  43.  $  Vita  Sarcli  Vulfridi.  ii  Vita  Sigebert! 
Reg.     Act.  S.  Audoeni.  §  Geft.  Franc,  c.  43. 
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covered  the  tombs  of  Saint  Denis,  and  his  companions.  This  was  a  charitable 
action,  and  truly  worthy  of  a  Chriftian  king;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  treafures  of  the  monks.  Clovis,  fays  the  continuator  of 
Fredeo-arius*,  was  a  prince  addicted  to  every  fpecies  of  vice  : — -he  was'  brutal 
and  unfeeling ;  a  debauchee,  and  a  drunkard.  Some  time  after  this,  he  ob- 
tained for  the  fame  abbey,  of  Saint  Denis,  an  exemption  from  all  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  Landry,  bifhop  of  Paris,  confented  to  it,  and  the  deed  for  that  purpofe 
was  drawn  up  in  a  general  afTembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of.  France. 
Then  the  fcene  changed ;  he  was  no  longer  that  monarch,  who,  during,  the 
whele  ccurfe  of  his  life  had  not  performed  one  virtuous  aftion  ;.  he  was  now  a  great 
kino-,  fays  Almoin-}-;  wife,  valiant,  brave,  equitable,  full  of  religion,  and  highly 
agreeable  to  God.  yt  # 

A.  D.  660.]  The  monks  have  imputed  another  crime  to  him— the  feisure 
of  an  arm  of  Saint  Denis,  for  the  embellifhment  of  his  oratory.  This  appeared 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  thofe  who  dreaded  a  diminution  of  the  number 
of  pious  pilgrims  who  went  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  fhrine  of  the  French 
apoftle.  It  was  a  crime,  they  tell  us,  which  Heaven  took  care  to  punifh,  by 
depriving  Clovis  of  his  fenfes.  And,  if  the  monks  may  be  credited,:  to  that 
impious  'meafure  muft  be  afcribed  all  the  calamities  which  France  experienced 
under  the  fuccefTors  of  this  monarch;  who  died  in  the  twenty-fecond  year 
of  his  a^e,  and  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  of  his  reign.     He  was  buried  at  Saint 


Denis.. 
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A.  D.  660.]  CLOVIS  left  three  fons,  Clotaire,  Childeric,  and  Thierri  ; 
the  eldeft  of  whom  was  proclaimed  fole  king,  under  the  conduct  of  queen  Batilda., 
and  of  Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neuftria,  who  was  a  man  of  addrefs  and 
courage,  capable  of  great  undertakings,  but  cruel  and  ambitious.  He  had  the 
art,  however,  to  conceal  his  vices,  to  which  he  was  induced  through  the  fear  of 
di'fplea'rmg  Batilda,  whofe  wife  plans  he  ever  feconded  with  cheerfuinefs  and 
alacrity.  The  regency  of  that  princefs  was  diftinguifhed  by  its  mildnefs,  pru- 
dence, juftice,  and  virtue*.  The  Gauls,  without  diftinction  of  age  or  fex,  paid 
a  heavy  poll-tax,  which  either  prevented  them  from  marrying,  or  elfe  fubjecled 
them  to  the  neceflity  of  expofing.  or  even  felling,  their  children.  They  now 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  and  Batilda,  moved  by  their 
fupplications,  remitted  this  onerous  tribute ;  and  redeemed  all  thofe  whom  the 
rigid  exaction  of  it  had  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Nor  was  fne  lefs  attentive 
to  the  interefts  of  the  church  ;  me  difplayed  her  zeal  for  religion  in  her  endea- 
vours to  promote  a  reformation  of  manners;  in  the  repreffion  of  intrigues  for 
obtaining  the  honours  of  epifcopacy,  and  in  the  extermination  of  fimony. 

The  Auftrafians,  however,  bore  with  impatience  the  yoke  of  the  Neuftrians; 
they  demanded  a  king  of  their  own;  and  the  queen,  in  compliance  with  their 
requeft,  appointed  her  fecond  fon  to  reign  ever  them.  Wlfoalde  was  created 
.mayor  of  the  palace,  and  declared  guardian  to  the  young  prince,  whom  Imm- 

*  Vita  Eatild.  c.  127. 
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childa  obtained  permiffion  to  accompany.  In  this  condefcenfion,  Batilda  dis- 
played more  goodnefs  than  policy ;  tor  Jmnichilda  was  beloved*,  and  Dagobert 
was  ilill  alive  ;  fo  that  the  refulence  of  that  princefs,  in  a  kingdom  which  be- 
longed to  her  fon,  might  be  attended  with  diiagreeabie  conftquencer.  But  the 
virtuous  mind,  confcious  of  its  own  rectitude,  is  feldom  open  to  fufpicion.  Chil- 
deric  was  received  and  crowned  with  every  poffible  demonftration  of  joy,  and 
tranquillity  appeared  to  be  eftablifhed  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 

A.  D.  66$.~\  The  virtuous  regent  was  ftudioufly  bent  on  promoting  the  in- 
terefts  of  religion,  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  the  education  of  her  fon.  Her 
court  was  filled  with  people  renowned  for  their  wifdom  and  piety.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, her  partiality  to  biihops  proved  prejudicial  to  the  church,  and  injurious 
to  her  own  reputation.  She  invited  to  court,  among  others,  two  men  equally 
celebrated  for  their  mental  endowments,  though  not  poffefTed  of  an  equal  por-  - 
tion  of  merit.  One  of  them,  the  illuftrious  Leger,  who  was  allied  to  the  royal 
family,  was  prudent,  pious,  and  learned  ■,  endued  with  a  fuavity  of  manners  that 
captivated  every  heart,  and  with  a  ftriclnefs  of  virtue  that  conciliated  univerfal 
refpect.  Him  the  queen  appointed  to  the  biihoprick  of  Autun,  and  the  Sanctity 
of  his  life  evinced  the  wifdom  ©f  her  choicef.  The  other  was  Sigebrand,  bifhop 
of  Paris;}:,  a  prelate  whofe  conduct  had  been  hitherto  irreproachable,  but  whofe 
vanity  proved  the  caufe  of  his  destruction.  This  haughty  favourite,  in  order  to 
enfure  a  greater  degree  of  confequence,  fufFered  a  wrong  conftruction  to  be  put 
on  Batilda's  kindnefs  to  him.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  credit  he  enjoyed, 
began  to  murmur ;  and,  at  laft,  put  him  to  death.  The  afTaffins  then  haftened 
to  the  queen,  and  advifed  her  to  fhut  herfelf  up  in  a  monaftery.  As  ilie  had 
long  fighed  after  a  life  of  folitude,  me  was  eafily  prevailed  on  to  jiften  to  their 
advice,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Chelles,  which  fhe  had  founded  ||.  She 
there  pafTed  the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  the  exercife  of  every  virtue-  She  was 
afterwards  canonized. 

A.  D.  668.]  Batilta's  Secefiion  from  the  regency  left  the  kingdom  a  prey  to 
the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  Ebroin,  poffelSed  of 
Sovereign  authority,  now  mowed  himfelf  in  his  true  character — a  monfter  of 
avarice,  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  pride.  His  adminiftration  was  one  continued  Scene 
of  injuftice,  tyranny,  outrage,  and  oppreflion.  If  a  man  was  rich,  powerful,  or 
virtuous,  he  was  expofed  to  become  the  victim  of  his  avidity,  ambition,  or 
malice.  Detefted  by  all  men  of  integrity,  he  banifhed  the  nobles  from  court, 
and  forbade  them  to  appear  there  without  an  expreSs  invitation  from  him. 
Things  were  in  this  dreadful  Situation  when  Clotaire  died,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  children  :  it  is  not  even 
known  whether  he  was  married.  Some  pretend  that  he  was  interred  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Chelles :  others,  at  Saint  Denis§. 

*  Vita  Batild.  c.  23.       f  Vita  S   Leodcg.  c.  1.      \  Vita  San,  BalilcK  c.  8.       ||  Ibid.  c»  7,  & 
5  lb.  Diploin.  p.  467. 
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The  ambitious  Ebroin,  hated  by  all  the  world,  could  not  hope  to  preferve 
his  place,  if  the  ufual  forms  were  obferved  in  the  election  of  a  mayor  of  the 
palace.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  without  fummoning  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  he  raifed  Thierri  to  the  throne,  and  had 
him  proclaimed  King  of  Burgundy  and  Neuftria.  This  exertion  of  power 
aftonifhed  the  nobles*,  though  it  did  not  give  them  any  kind  of  averfion  to 
their  new  monarch.  They  were  even  on  the  road,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying 
their  refpecls,  and  doing  homage  to  him,  when  they  received  a  renewal  of  the 
prohibition  to  appear  at  court  without  permiffion.  Enraged  at  an  infult  fo 
pointed  and  grofs,  they  immediately  afTembled  and  flew  to  arms.  The  crown 
was  unanimoufly  transferred  to  Childeric,  who  haftened  to  join  them  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  armyf.  The  confpiracy  was  fo  general  and  fo  fudden, 
that  Ebroin,  forfaken  by  every  body,  had  but  juft  time  to  efcape  the  fury  of. 
the  nobles,  by  taking  refuge  in  a  church.  His  life  was  fpared,  but  his  poflfeffions 
were  all  confifcated,  aryil  he  was  conftrained  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  convent  of  Luxeuil. 

A.  D.  669.]  Thierri  experienced  a  fimilar  treatment.  They  cut  off  his 
hair,  though  without  any  orders  from  Childeric,  who  expreflfed  great  compaf- 
lion  for  him.  He  even  told  him  that  he  was  ready  to  grant  whatever  he  could 
deilre.  "  I  afk  nothing,"  replied  Thierri,  "  I  have  been  unjuflly  dethroned  5 
"  and  I  truft  that  Heaven  will  revenge  my  caufe."  He  retired  to  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Denis,  not  to  turn  monk,  but  to  let  his  hair  grew.  He  had  not  quite 
completed  the  firfl:  year  of  his  reign. 

*  Vita  Si  Leadeg.  Diplgm,  p.  46.        f  Geft.  Franc;  c.  45. ---Continual:,  Fretl.  c.  94; 
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THE  commencement  of  this  reign  was  devoted  to  acts  of  gratitude,  and  to 
the  fupport  of  the  laws.  Childeric  made  a  point  of  rewarding  fuch  of  the 
nobles  as  had  contributed  to  his  elevation  ;  and  as  Leger,  bifhop  of  Autun, 
had  been  greatly  inftrumental  in  effecting  this  revolution,  he  entrufted  him  with 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  declared  him  his  principal  minifter.  The 
great  credit  which  this  prelate  enjoyed  with  his  fovereign,  has  made  fomc 
writers  believe*,  that  he  was  created  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neuftria  and  Bur- 
gundy :  but  they  did  not  reflect,  that  an  office  which  gave  the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  power  of  judging  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  was  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  a  prieft  and  a  prelate.  However  that  may  'be,  to  the 
prudent  councils  of  this  great  man  was  the  king  indebted  for  the  reformation 
of  numerous  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  ftate.  It  was  ordained,  that  judges 
fhould  be  guided  in  their  decifions  by  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  each 
province.  One  law  in  particular  was  made,  [A.  D.  670.]  which  might  have  re- 
deemed the  kings  from  a  ftate  of  fubjection,  had  they  pofTefTed  fufficient  firm- 
nefs  to  enforce  1% — it  enacted,  that  no  children  fhould  fucceed  their  fathers  in  any 
of  the  great  offices  of  ftate.  But  all  thefe  flattering  fymptoms  of  a  wife  and 
virtuous  reign  fpeedily  vanifhed.  The  nobles,  feeing  that  this  reformation 
would  effect  a  diminution  of  their  own  enormous  power  and  undue  conie- 
quence;  adopted  every  means  they  could  devife  for  corrupting  the  mind  of 
their  young  fovereign.  Having  acquired  a  perfect  afcendancy  over  him,  they 
led  him  into  every  kind  of  excefs  -,  debauchery  foon  gave  way  to  indolence, 

*  Vita  S.  Leod. 
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■and  indcleitce,  to  cruelty*.  He  fuffered  all  thofc  ordinances  vvhicn  he  had  To 
properly  renewed  to  be  violated  with  impunity  ;  and  authorized  a  contempt  of 
the  laws  by  his  own  example,-  in  contracting  an  inctftuous  marrjage  with  his 
coufin-german.  In  vain  were  the  lolicitations  and  remonftrances  of  his  mini- 
fter  exerted  to  induce  him  to  the  purfuit  of  a  different' courfe  of  life.  His  rc- 
prefentations, though  at  firft  they  were  liilened  to  with  fome  degree  of  attention, 
foon  became  infupportable ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  embrace,  the  firfl  bpgortuv 
nity  that  mould  occur  for  effecting  his  ruin. 

A..D.  671.]  It  was  cuftomary  in  ancient  times  for  bifhops  to  invite  their 
fovereigns  to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  Eafter  in  their  cathedrals  :  Legcr  re- 
quelled  Childeric  to  do  him  that  honour,  and  the  king  ftill  retaining  fome  degree 
of  refpect  for  him,  accepted  his  invitation,  and  repaired  to  Autun.  He  there 
found  Hector,  patrician  or  governor  of  Marfeilles,  who  had  a  favour  to  afk  of 
him.  That  nobleman,  whole  merit  was  equal  to  his  birth,  was  intimate  with 
the  minifler  j,  and  knowing  the  credit  he  enjoyed  with  his  fovereign,  had  fre- 
quently conferred  with  him  on  the  fubject  of  his  prefent  application.  It  was 
infinuated,  however,  to  the.  king,  that  there  was  fome  my  fiery  in  this  interview, 
and  that  the  two  friends  had  formed  a  defign  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity. of  the 
ftate.  Thus  prejudiced  againft  the  prelate,  inftead  of  going  to  the  cathedral 
on  the  night  of  Eafter  Sunday,  which  the  early  Chrillians  always  pafTed  in 
prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  church  of  Saint  Symphorien,  where  he  received  the 
facrament  from  the  hands  of  bifhop  Prejectus.  The  next  morning,  after  a 
grand  repair,  he  went  almofl  intoxicated  to  the  cathedral,  fwearing  and  blaf- 
pheming,  and  threatening  Leger  in  the  mofl  indecent  manner.  From  thence 
he  repaired  to  the  epifcopal  palace,  where  the  bifhop  joined  him  as  foon  as  he 
had  laid  mafs.  Childeric  loaded  him  with  reproaches  and  infults;  and  Leger, 
finding  from  his  conduct  that  his  ruin  was  inevitable  if  he  remained  any  longer 
at  Autun,  left  the  city  with  his  friend  Hector  :  but  they  were  very  fpeedily 
purfued ; — Hector  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was  killed,  and  Leger  was  brought 
back  to  the  king,  who  fent  him  into  confinement  at  the  monaftery  of  Luxeuih 
There  the  prelate  met  with  Ebroin,  the  depofed  mayor  of  the  palace,  who 
earneflly  befought  his  friendfhip.. 

A.  D.  673.]  Childeric,  being  now  deprived  of  the  advice  of  his  minifies 
fell  into  the  extremes  of  vice,  and  finally  became  an  object  of  univerfal  con- 
tempt £.  A  nobleman,  named  Bodillon,  venturing  to  reprefent  to  him  the 
danger  that  would  arife  from  an  pppreflive  impofl  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
eflablifhing  ||,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  poll,  and  had  him  feverely 
flogged.  The  nobles,  enraged  at  fuch  an  infult  to  a  man  of  rank,  confpired 
againfl  his  life.  Childeric  was  then  with  the  royal  family  at  a  feat  in  the  foreft: 
of  Leuconia,  fuppofed  to  be  [the  foreft  of  Livri,  near  Chelles.  Thither  the 
confpirators  repaired  ;  and,  forcing  his  palace,  malfacred  him,  with  his  queen 

*  Vita  S..  Leod.      f  Ibid.  c.  5.  6.      $  Geft.  Franc,  c,  43.      ||  Continual:,  Fred,  c,  94... 
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Bilihilda,  who  was  pregnant,  and,  their  fon,  Dagobert,  an  infarit.  Another 
fon,  named  Daniel,  had"  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  afterwards  reigned, 
under  the  title  of  Chilperic  the  Third.  Childeric  was  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age  ;  the  length  of  his  reign  is  not  precifely  known,  but  the  moft 
probable  opinion  feems  to  be  that  he  reigned  nineteen  years  *. 

This  prince  was  deftitute  both  of  courage  and  conduct.  He  neither  poffefiTed 
fufficient  knowledge  to  govern  a  great  kingdom,  nor  fufficient  defcernment  to 
appreciate  and  purfue  the  wife  councils  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous  minifter. 
He  was  not  interred  at  Saint  Peter's  at  Rouen,  as  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Saint  Ouen  f  affirms,  but  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Vincent,  now  Saint  Germain 
des  Pres. 

We  are  told  by  fome  writers.,  that  Childeric  overcome  by  the  prayers  of 
Imnichilda,  whom  he  always  efteemed,  allowed  her  to  recal  Dagobert,  to 
whom  he  ceded  a  part  of  Auftrafia.  Others  affert  that  this  prudent  princefs 
took  advantage  of  the  interregnum  which  enfued  on  the  death  of  Childeric,  to 
win  over  the  Auftrafians,  by  whom  Ihe  was  tenderly  beloved,  and  to  prevail  on 
them  to  proclaim  her  fon  king.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  appears  certain,  from  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  that  this  young  prince  re-afcended  the  throne,  from 
whence  he  had  been  unjuftly  depofed,  and  reigned  feveral  years  J. 

*  P.  Anfelme  Hift.  Geneal.  de.  France,  t.  i.  p.  10,  f  Fred,  in  vita  S.  Audaen.  $  Hea- 
fcheniusj  lib.  de  tribus  Dagobertis, 
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A.  D.  673.]  LEGER,  who,  as  well  as  Ebroin,  had  left  the  convent  of 
Luxeuil,  on  the  death  of  Childeric,  was  received  at  the  court  of  Thierri  as  a 
tutelary  deity.  His  rirft  care  was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  mayor  of  the 
palace  ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Leudefie,  ion  of  Archinoalde  *,  The  news 
of  this  election  difconcerted  Ebroin,  who  retired  into  Auftrafia,  where  his 
friends  were  numerous  f.  Wlfoalde,  who  governed  that  kingdom  under  Da- 
gobert  the  Second,  fupplied  him  with  troops,  with  which  the  prefumptuous 
rebel  advanced  as  far  as  Nogent-les-Vierges,  near  Verneuil,  where  the  king 
then  held  his  court.  The  alarm  was  fo  fudden  and  unexpected,  that  every  one 
had  recourfe  to  flight  5  Thierri,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  all  the  noblemen 
of  their  retinue,  fled,  firft  to  Baifieu,  between  Amiens  and  Corbie,  and  then  to 
Crecy  in  Ponthieu.  The  royal  treafury  was  plundered,  the  churches  were 
pillaged,  and  the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte.  The  conqueror,  however, 
defpairing  of  fucceeding  by  force,  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem ;  and,  inviting 
Leudefie  to  a  conference,  which  that  credulous  nobleman  accepted,  he  there 
put  him  to  death. 

A.  D.  675,  676.]  This  murderous  deed  only  ferved  to  render  Thierri's 
hatred  of  Ebroin  more  inveterate,  and  to  mow  that  monarch  the  danger  of  en- 
trufting  fuch  a  man  with  any  confiderable  degree  of  authority.  Ebroin,  fen- 
fible  that  that  the  conjuncture  was  not  favourable  to  his  defigns,  again  retired 
into  Auftrafia  J,  but  with  the  determination  to  put  his  plans  in  execution 
whenever  an  opportunity  mould  occur.  He  had  the  audacity  to  produce  a 
pretended  ion  of  Clotaire  the  Third ;  and  poffeffed  fufficient  credit  to  get  him 
crowned,  under  the  title  of  Clovis  the  Third.     In  this  infamous  project  he  was 

*  Gefta  Reg.  Franc,  c.  45.     t  Continual.  Fred.  c.  96.     j  Vita  S.  Leodeg.  c.  8. 
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affifted  by  two  prelates,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  epifcopal  dignity  on 
account  of  their  crimes:  thefe  were  Didier,  bifhop  of  Chalons-upon-Saone,  and 
Bobon,  bifhop  of  Valentia.  All  the  provinces  that  refufed  to  acknowledge  this 
phantom  of  a  monarch  were  expofed  to  the  raoft  cruel  and  deftructive  depreda- 
tions. Leger  was  the  firfb  who  felt  the  effects  of  Ebroin's  refentment*. 
Vaymer,  duke  of  Champagne,  was  fent  to  befiege  him  in  Autun,  aud  the  place 
was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  by  alTault,  when  the  good  prelate  having 
distributed  his  effects  among  the  poor,  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  enemy,  that 
the  inhabitants  might  not  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of  a  military  mob. — Didier, 
was  fo  inhuman,  as  to  order  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 

A.  D.  678,  679.]  The  king,  having  loft  his  belt  friend,  and  moft. prudent 
advifer,  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  treating  with  his  rebellious 
fubject.  Ebroin  was  declared  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  the  pretended  fon  of 
Clotaire  funk  into  his  original  nothingnefs.  The  new  minifter  at  firft  publifhed 
a  general  amnefty  -j- ;  but  foon  after,  affecting  a  profound  refpecl  for  majefty, 
he  ordered  a  fbricTt  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the.  confpiracy  againft  Childeric. 
The  crime  was  certainly  deferving  of  the  fevereft punifhment;  and  had  Ebroin 
been  really  actuated  by  motives  of  juftice,  his  conduct  on  this  occafion  would 
have  merited  the  higheft  commendation.  But  the  inquifition  which  he  eftab- 
Hlhed  was  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  facrificing  fuch  of  the  nobles  as  had  hither- 
to efcaped  his  refentment.  Count  Guerin,  Leger's  brother,  though  a  noble- 
man of  unimpeached  fidelity  to  his  fovereign,  was  ftoned  to1  death ;  and  the 
virtuous  prelate  himfelf,  after  being  inhumanly  tortured,  was  fent  indifgrace 
to  the  monaftery  at  Fecamp.  Some  years  after  this  period,  the  tyrant 
afTembled  a  council  of  flaves,  rather  than  of  bifhops,  at  which  Leger  was  firft 
degraded,  and  then  delivered  to  Chrodobert,  count  of  the  palace,  who  had  him 
beheaded  in  a  foreft  in  the  diocefe  of  Arras,  not  far  from  that  of  Amiens, 
where  he  was  buried  at  a  place  that  ftill  bears  his  name.  Two  years  after  his 
body  was  conveyed  into  Poitou,  and  honourably  interred  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Maixant. 

A.  D.  680.]  About  this  time  Dagobert  the  Second,  king  of  Auftrafia,  was 
afTafiinatcd,  in  an  infurrection  of  his  fubjects.  The  caufe  of  the  revolt,  and 
the  names  of  its  authors,  are  not  mentioned  in  hiftory.  He  was  int  rred  at 
Saint  Peter's,  at  Rouen.  This  prince  had,  by  his  queen  Matilda,  one  fon> 
named  Sigebert,  who  died  before  him,  and  four  daughters,  Irmina  and  Adella, 
who  were  afterwards  canonized  ;  and  Rotilda  and  Ragnetrude. 

The  death  of  Dagobert  ought  to  have  re-united  the  whole  monarchy  under 
the  authority  of  Thierri  ;  but  the  averfion  of  the  Auftrafians  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ebroin  deterred  them  from  acknowledging  that  monarch.  Martin 
and  Pepin  being  declared  dukes  or  governors  of  the  kingdom  J,  they  took  up 
arms ;  but  their  new  leaders  being  defeated  near  the  foreft  of  Leucofao,  on  the 

•  Vita  S.  Leodeg.  c.  9.         t  Ibid.  c.  12,   13.  %  Geft.  Franc,  c.  46. 
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frontiers  of  Neuftria,  were  compelled  to  fly  *  ;  the  firft  to  Laon,  where  he  pe- 
rifhed  by  the  perfidy  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace;  and  the  fecond  to  the  farthefl. 
part  of  Auftrafia,  where  he  exerted  all  the  endowments  with  winch  nature  had 
favoured  him  for  the  purpofe  of  undermining  the  royal  authority.  This 
nobleman  was  defcended,  on  his  father's  fide,  from  Saint  Arnaud,  bifhop  of 
Metz,  and  on  his  mother's,  from  Pepin,  furnamed  the  Old,  or  of  Landen. 
He  is  fometimes  called,  in  hiftory,  Pepin  the  Fat,  from  his  corpulence;  fome- 
times  Pepin  of  Heriftal,  from  the  name  of  a  palace  which  he  had  on  the  bank.^. 
of  the  Maefe,  a  little  above  Liege;  fometimes  Pepin  the  Young,  to  diflinguifh 
him  from  his  grandfather;  and  fometimes  Pepin  the  Old,  to  diflinguifh  him 
from  his  grandfon,  who  reigned  under  the  appellation  of  Pepin  the  Short. 

A.  D.  683.]  Ebroin  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory  at  Leuco- 
fao.  A  nobleman,  named  Emanfroy,  attacked  him  as  he  came  from  church, 
clove  his  head  afunder  with  a  broad,  fword,  and  delivered  his  country  from  a 
monfter  who  merited  univerfal  execration  \.  The  mayors  who  fucceeded  him 
made  war  on  Pepin  at  different  times  but  without  fuccefs  J  ;  and  Bertaire,  the 
laft  of  them,  a  man  wholly  deftitute  of  every  good  quality,  was  doomed  to  be 
at  once  the  witnefs  and  the  victim  of  his  elevation. 

A.  D.  687.]  A  great  number  of  noblemen,  who  were  difcontented  with 
the  government  of  Neuftria,  had  retired  into  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia,  where 
Pepin,  as  well  from  policy  as  generofity,  fupported  them.  He  even  fent  de- 
puties to  the  king  to  beg  he  would  pardon  thefe  unfortunate  men,  whom  a 
violent  fpirit  of  perfecution  had  compelled  to  quit  their  country.  The  mo- 
narch ||  proudly  anfwered,  that  he  would  fave  him  the  trouble  of  fending  them 
back,  by  going  to  fetch  them  in  pexfon,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Pre- 
parations for  war  were  immediately  made,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Teftris, 
a  village  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Daumignon,  between  Saint  Quintin  and 
Peronne  §.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obftinacy;  but  victory  at  laft 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Auftrafians.  The  king  obliged  to  fly,  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation to  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Bertaire  alfo  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape  from  the  enemy,  but  he  was  afTaflinated  by  his  own  foldiers.  Trie  con- 
queror took  poffeffion  of  the  royal  treafury,  forced  the  gates  of  Paris,  feized 
the  perfon  of  Thierri,  and,  caufing  himielf  to  be  declared  mayor  of  the 
palace  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  under  his 
own  domination. 

Pepin,  when  he  had  fecured  this  enormous  extent  of  power,  conducted  hirn- 
felf  with  fo  much  prudence,  moderation,  and  propriety,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  foreign  powers,  many  of  whom  honoured  him  with  particular  marks 
ofefteem;  enforced  refpect  from  the  nations  dependant  on  France;  and  ex- 

*  S'ecund.   Contln.  Fred.  c.  97.        t  Geft.  Fr.  c.  47.       ^  Idem  Continuat.  Fredeg.  c  98- 
||  Geft.  Franc,  c.  48.  §  Idem  Contin.  Fred.  c.  100. 
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cited  the  benediction  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  deftruction  of  tyranny  oppref- 
fion  *.  He  re-eftablifhed  the  bifhops,  who'  had  been  depofed,  in  their  fees 
and  pofTemcns;  he  reftored  to  the 'nobles- 'their  dignities 'and  eftates  ;  to  the" 
orphan  and  widow,  their  lawful  rights;  and  to  the  laws  tfteiV primitive  vigour: 
he  eftablifhed  order  in  the  finances,  introduced  difcipline  among  the  troops, 
and  vigilance  and  regularity  in  the  police.  So  many  objects  of  public  utility, 
conceived  and  effected  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace.of  time,-  excited  univerfal  aflonim- 
ment  \  and  men  began  to  be  perfuaded  that  the  ambitious  duke  had  only  taken 
up  arms  to  promote  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

A.  D.  689.]  While  duke  of  Auftrafia,  he  had  fubdued  the  Bavarians,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Suevi;  and  he  now  propofed,  at  an  affembly  of  the  nobles, 
to  march  without  delay  againft  the  reft  of  the  German  rebels  f.  This  propofal 
was  accepted  with  joy;  but,  before  he  fet  out  on  this  expedition,  he  left  a  man, 
of  the  name  of  Norbert,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Thierri.  Victory  followed  his  fteps.  Radbode,  duke  of  the  Frifians,  having 
offered  him  battle,  was  attacked  and  defeated  ;  Pepin  took  from  him  a  part  of 
his  dominions,  and  made  him  pay  tribute  for  the  reft.  On  his  return  to  Neuf- 
tria,  he  affembled  a  council,  in  which  fome  excellent  regulations  were  adopted 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  afTiftance  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection 
of  the  widow  and  orphan.  By  this  artful  fyftem  of  policy,  and  by  a  thoufand 
actions  ofpiety,  juftice  and  valour,  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  attempted  to  overcome  their  fettled  averfion  to  acknowledge  any  other 
mafters  than  the  defcendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 

A.  D.  692.]  Such  was  the  {late  of  France  when  Thierri  died,  in  the 
thirty- ninth  year  of  his  reign.  By  his  wife  Clotilda,  whom  fome  writers  call 
Doda,.  he  had  two  fons,  Clovis  and  Childebert.  He  was  buried  at  Saint  Waft, 
at  Arras,  which  he  had  founded  ;£.  Without  entering  into  the  character  of 
this  prince,  of  which  we  know  but  little,  fince  all  the  writers  of  that  age  were 
devoted  to  the  family  of  Pepin,  we  may  obferve,  that  he  was  continually  the 
fport  of  fortune,  and  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  nobles.  Excluded  from 
the  fucceffion  in  his  infancy,  and  dethroned  by  an  ambitious  brother,  he  only 
reco'vered  his  rights  to  become  the  fiave  of  thofe  whom  he  was  born  to  com- 
mand. The  battle  of  Teftris  finally  decided  the  fate  of  his  empire,  and  left' 
him  but  the  fhadow  of  royalty. 

*  Geft.  Tr.  Contin.   Fred,  c.  100.         +  Paul.  Dia%  1.  xvi.   c.  37.         J  Geft.  Franc*  c.  49, 
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CLOVIS,  the  eldeft  of  Thierri's  children,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Neuf- 
tria  and  Burgundy.  Auftrafia,  ftill  detached  from  the  crown,  acknowledged 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  Pepin,  who  continued  to  reign  under  the  name 
of  the  new  monarch  *.  No  event  of  importance  occurred  during  the  life  of 
Clovis,  the  length  of  whofe  reign  is  not  afcertained,  though,  from  fome  public 
a£bs  ftill  extant,  it  appears  that  he  reigned  at  leaft  four  years  f .  One  of  thefe 
is  an  account  of  an  aiiembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  holden  at  Valen- 
ciennes J  [A.  D.  693.]  Clovis  prefided,  and  after  him  twelve  nobles  or  pre- 
lates are  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  the  title  of  Illuftrious  is  given  to  them, 
the  fame  as  to  the  kings  who  had  no  other  diftinction  than  the  epithets  mofi 
glorious,  mofi  ■pious ,  mcfi  merciful,  or  mcfi  excellent,  annexed  to  their  names.  The 
next  on  the  lift  are  eight  noblemen  of  inferior  rank,  who  are  (imply  denomi- 
nated Counts  ;  eight  Grafions,  who  were  magiftrates  appointed  to  try  caufes  re- 
lating to  the  exchequer  or  public  finances ;  four  domeftics,  or  governors  of 
royal  manfions ;  four  referenderies,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  affix  the  royal 
jfignet  to  ail  public  acts ;  and  four  fenefchals,  who  were  inferior  officers  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  mayors — they  were  in  thofe  times  only  entrufted  with  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  revenue  of  the  king's  houfhold,  but  in  the  fequel  the  office  of 
fenefchal  became  the  firft  dignity  in  the  realm.  The  Count  of  the  Palace  is 
mentioned  the  laft.  He,  perhaps,  had  a  feparatc  place  at  the  king's  feet,  or 
what  is  more  probable,  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  decifions, 
he  was  not  feated  amorg  the  judge?.  The  fentence  of  the  affembly  is  figned 
by  the  chancellor,  who  was  the  perfon  appointed  to  write  or  fubferibe  thofe. 
airs  which  the  referendary  was  to  fcal.. 

*  Secund.  Cont.  Fred.  c.  101.  t  Geft.  Fred.  c.  49,  50.         i  Ann  Metenf, . 
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It  does  not  appear,  that  Pepin  attended  this  affembly,  fince  his  name  is  not 
inferted  in  the  lift.  He  was  probably  employed  in  fome  expedition.  It  was 
in  one  of  thefe  affemblies,  holden  during  the  preceding  reign,  that  he  iffued  a 
command,  in  the  king's  name,  for  every  duke  to  hold  himfelf  in  readinefs  to 
march  on  the  firft  order  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  -,  and  on  the  fecond,  to  lead 
his  flipulated  quantum  of  men  without  delay  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Re- 
gular troops  were  then  unknown;  each  province  had  its  militia :  and  that  was 
o-enerally  commanded  to  march,  which  was  neareft  the  fcene  of  action.  All 
who  held  benefices  of  the  prince  or  church,  all  who  pofTeiTed  Salic  lands,  all  the 
French,  in  Ihort,  were  obliged  to  ferve  the  king  in  perfon*.  Even  the  bifhops 
were  not  exempted  from  perfonal  fervice.  Such  of  the  prelates  as  were  of  a 
martial  difpofition  armed  themfelves  cap-a-pie,  and  mixed  with  the  throng  : 
while  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  fhedding  blood,  contented  themfelves  with  in- 
voking the  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  the  arms  of  their  countrymen  ■,  and  the 
moft  prudent  among  them  bought  off  the  obligation  with  a  fum  of  money. 
In  that  cafe  they  fent  their  vaffals  under  the  command  of  an  avoue  or  vidame, 
who  was  a  brave  and  powerful  nobleman,  appointed  by  the  church  to  defend 
their  patrimony.  Such  as  were  incapacitated  from  attending  through  age,  ob- 
tained letters  of  difpenfation  -,  and  thofe  who  failed  to  appear  at  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  army,  were  fentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

In  the  different  provinces,  and  particularly  on  the  frontiers,  there  were  ma- 
gazines eftablifhed,  for  providing  the  troops  with  fubfiftence.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  foldiers  had  any  pay ;  their  fole  reward  confided  in  the  booty 
they  made,  which  it  was  cuftomary  to  collect  into  one  common  mafs,  and  then 
to  divide  it  equally.  The  prifoners  were  condemned  to  flavery ;  and  the  hof- 
tao-es  experienced  the  fame  fate,  when  thofe  who  gave  them,  failed  to  perform 
their  engagements.  The  French  armies,  during  the  reign  of  the  Merovingian 
princes,  were  wholly  compofed  of  infantry.  If  there  were  fome  few  horfemen, 
it  was  only  for  the  purpofe  of  efcorting  the  commander  in  chief,  and  carrying 
his  orders.  During  the  fame  period  too,  the  only  banner  ufed  by  the  French 
troops,  was  the  cope  of  Saint  Martin  ■,  it  was  a  kind  of  veil  made  of  filk,  and 
bearing  the  image  of  the  Saint,  from  whofe  tomb  it  was  brought  with  great 
pomp,  whenever  it  was  wanted.  It  was  kept  under  a  tent ;  and  juft  before  the 
battle  began  was  carried  round  the  camp  in  triumph.  The  early  kings  had 
fuch  confidence  in  the  protection  of  their  faint,  that,  with  this  ftandard,  they 
thought  themfelves  fure  of  victory. 

A.  D.  694,695.]  The  affembly  of  Valenciennes  was  the  laft  memorable 
event  of  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  died  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Choify  upon  the  Aifne,  near  Compiegne. 

*  Baluze  Capit.  t.  i.  p.  146,   155,  190. 
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A.  D.  695.]  CHILDEBERT  fucceeded  to  the  dominions  of  his 
brother,  and  became  equally  a  captive  with  that  monarch.  He  was  but.  in  his 
tenth  or  eleventh  year  when  he  afcended  the  throne  •,  and  his  minority  gave 
Pepin  a  frefh  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  considerable  augmentation  of  autho- 
rity *..  His  court  was  attended  by  all  the  chief  officers — the  count  of  the  pa- 
lace, the  grand  referendary,  and  the  attendant  of  the  royal  manfions.  He  only 
placed  about  the  perfon  of  his  youthful  fovereign  a  few  faithful  fervants  of  his 
own,  who  were  lefs  ftudious  to  ferve  him  than  to  watch  his  motions  f.  The 
ambitious  regent  had  two  fons,  Drogon  and  Grimoald,  the  firft  of  whom  he 
created  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  fecond  he  appointed  mayor  of  the  palace 
of  Neuftria.  The  eldeft  dying  foon  after,  the  youngeft  fucceeded  to  his  prin- 
cipality, as  it  is  called  by  the  author  of  the  annals  of  Metz  £ [;.  whence  it  appears 
that  this  dutchy  was  a  kind  of  fovereignty. 

A.  D.  706,  707.]  Pepin  did  not  fuffer.  his  whole  time  to  be  occupied  by 
projects  of  ambition  ■,  he  devoted  a  part  of  it  to  the  fofter  purfuits  of  love.. 
Some  writers  pretend  that  he  repudiated  Pleclrude,  in  order  to  marry  Alpaida, 
by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  afterwards  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel.  But  there  are  feveral  acts  ftill  extant,  which  prove  that  the  former  was 
never  feparated  from  her  hufband  :  fo  that  the  fecond  only  enjoyed  the  title  of 
miftreis  ||  ;  or  eife  the  Auftrafian  duke,  like  many  of  the  firft  kings  of  France, 
and  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Germans  §,  had  two  wives  at  the 
fame  time.  This  offence  againft  the  facrednefs  of  the  marriage  rites  excited 
the  zeal  of  Lambert,  bifhop  of  Liege,  who  openly  inveighed  againft  it,  as  a 
public  inftance  of  adultery,  that  merited  the  fevereft  reprobation. — The  prelate 
was  afiaffinated  by  Odo,  brother  to  Alpaida. 

*-Geit.  Franc,  c.  49.      t  Secnnd.  Contin.  Fred.  c.  104.      i  Annales  Metenfes,  ad  Annum  71s, 

||  Id.  Con,  c.  101.  §  Ann,  Met.. 
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Some  military  expeditions  took  place  during  this  reign.  War  was  declared 
againft  Egica,  king  of  the  Vifigoths ;  but  no  accounts  of  its  progrefs  or  ter- 
mination have  been  preferved.  Radbode,  duke  of  the  Frifians,  revolted  a 
fecond  time  *,  and  was  again  defeated  and  reduced  to  fubje&ion.  The  Ger- 
mans, or  Allemani,  in  union  with  the  Suevi,  fhook  off  the  French  yoke;  and 
Pepin,  marching  againft  them,  defeated  Williare  their  duke  ;  but  yet  he  could 
not  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  that  nobleman  f ,  who,  in  a  fhort  time  again  took  up 
arms,  and  experienced  a  fimilar  check.  Still  his  courage  was  unabated,  and 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  fend  a  third  army  againft  him,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  on  the  German  territories,  when  the  death  of  Childebert  fuperin- 
duced  its  recal. 

This  prince  died  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fixteenth  or 
feventeenth  of  his  reign.  He  was  buried,  with  his  brother,  at  Choify  upon  the 
Aifne.  Childebert  had  a  wife  whofe  name  is  unknown ;  and  one  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  under  the  appellation  of  Dagobert  the  Third.  But  few  monarchs 
have  paid  a  greater  attention  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  than  Childebert. 
His  ftridt  obfervance  of  juftice,  and  his  efforts  to  enforce  a  due  adminiftration 
of  it,  throughout  his  dominions,  procured  him  the  furname  of  Juft. 

*  Geft.  Reg,  c.  49,  &o.  f  Aim«  Metenf. 
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A.  D.  711.]  DAGOBERT,  on  afcending  the  throne,  was  deftined  to 
experience  the  fate  of  his  predeceflbr.  He  was  fhewn  to  the  people,  received 
their  homage  and  their  prefents,  and  was  (hut  up  in  a  country  feat,  to  lead  a 
life  of  indolence,  unworthy  his  birth  and  ftation.  He  was  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age ;  fo  that  Pepin  continued  to  enjoy  his  ufual  extent  of  authority  *. 

That  nobleman  renewed  his  defign  of  fubduingthe  Germans  and  Suevi;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war  that  he  waged  againft  them,  fo  many  of  them  were  killed, 
that  they  were  difabled,  for  fome  time,  from  the  purfuit  of  hoftile  meafures. 
But  Radbode,  duke  of -the  Frifians,  continued  to  give  him  ferious  caufe  for 
apprehenfion  j\  In  order  to  avert  the  effects  of  his  enmity,  Pepin  afked  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Theudilinda,  for  his  own  fon  Grimoald  J.  The  marriage 
was  accordingly  concluded,  though  it  was  not  attended  with  any  of  thole  ad- 
vantages which  Pepin  expected  to  derive  from  it. 

A.  D.  714.]  Some  time  after  this,  Pepin  fell  dangeroufly  ill  at  Jupil,  one  of 
his  country-houfes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maefe,  oppofite  his  caftle  of  Herifta]. 
Grimoald  immediately  left  the  capital,  in  order  to  vifit  him,  and  as  he  paffed 
through  Liege  he  entered  the  church  of  Saint  Lambert,  where  he  was  arTafll- 
nated  by  a  man,  named  Rangaire  ||.  He  left  an  infant  fon,  called  Theodald, 
whom  Pepin  appointed  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Dagobert.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment was  a  grofs  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  who  had  always 
enjoyed  the  right  of  chufing  the  mayor ;    it  was  alfo  an  injury  to  the  flate,    by 

*  Secand.  continuat.  Fredeg.  c.  104.         f  Ann.  Metens.  J  Ges,  Re.  Fr.  c.  50. 

||  Ann.  Met.  ad.  Ann.  714. 
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giving  it  a  child  for  a  governor ;  and  an  infult  on  the  king  by  placing  him 
under  the  tuition  of  an  infant.  But  as  the  duke's  authority  was  abfolute,  no 
one  dared  to  murmur. 

This  was  the  laft  ambitious  attempt  of  Pepin  ;  his  diforder  encreafing,  he 
expired  at  Jupil,  after  having  reigned,  with  defpotic  authority,  for  twenty- 
feven  years  and  an  half.  He  certainly  poffefTed  many  of  thole  qualities  which 
are  affential  to  the  formation  of  a  hero*  his  mind,  though  capacious  and  enter- 
prifing,  was  ever  regulated  by  the  laws  of  prudence  ;  he  poffeffed  a  boldnefs  of 
fpirit,  which  Fofe  fuperior  to  every  impediment,  though  it  never  betrayed  him 
into  unneceffary  peril  ■,  he  had  wifdom  and  penetration  to  forefee  and  furmount 
dangers,  with  courage  to  face  them  whenever  it  was  neceflfary ;  and  he  pofleffed 
in  a  fuper-eminent  degree,  the  admirable  talent  of  keeping  turbulent  fpirits  in 
awe,  and  of  fo  managing  them,  always  to  turn  them  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
proved  ufeful  to  his  country,  by  the  re-eftablifhment  of  order,  piety,  and 
juftice.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  he  muft  be  confidered  as  an  ufurper  and  a 
tyrant,  becaufe  he  deprived  his  fovereigns  of  their  lawful  authority,  and  kept 
them  in  a  ftate  of  ignominy  and  oppreffion. 

He  had  four  fons.  Dragon  and  Grimoald,  who  died  before  him*  j  Charles 
Martel,  to  whom  according  to  Eginard,  he  bequeathed  the  office  of  mayor ; 
and  Childebrand,  from  whom,  it  is  pretended  by  fome,  the  third  race  of 
monarchs  defcended.  Theodald  had  fucceeded  his  father  Grimoald  in  the  office 
of  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  under  the  tuition  of  his  grandmother  Plectrude  f.  This  ambitious 
woman,  in  order  to  regain  all  the  power  which  her  hufband  had  poirefTed,  caufed 
Charles  Martel  to  be  arretted  and  put  in  confinement  at  Cologne,  where  fhe 
generally  refided. 

A.  D.  715.]  But  the  Auftrafian  nobles,  foon  becoming  difgufted  with  a  fe- 
male government,  applied  to  Dagobert,  who  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  excited  him  to  war  £.  The  young  prince,  roufed  by  their  reprefentations, 
took  the  management  of  affairs  upon  himfelf,  and  marching  againfl  the  Auftra- 
iians,  came  up  with  their  army  in  the  foreft  ofGuife  ||,  and  obtained  a  complete 
and  decifive  victory.  The  daughter'  was  fo  dreadful  and  univerfal,  that  Plec- 
trude's  grandfons  could  with  difficulty  efcape.  But  the  king  wanted  firmnefs 
to  profit  by  his  fuccefs  ;  he  fubmitted  to  a  renewal  of  his  captivity,  by  fufferi  ;g 
the  election  ofan  other  mayor  of  the  palace.  This  important  poftwas  given  to 
Rainfroy,  one  of  the  braveft  and  molt  powerful  noblemen  at  the  court  of 
Neuftria.  He  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Auftrafia,  and  according  to  the 
ferocious  ideas  of  thofe  times,  he  fignalized  his  valour  by  the  extent  and  cruelty 
of  his  depredations. 

*  Egin.  in  vit.  Carol.  Mag.         f  Gelt.  Re.  Franc,  c.  51.         %  Ibid.       ||  In.  Coda  Sylyaj— 
it  is  now  called  the  Forefl  of  Cornpiegner 
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A.  D.  716.]  It  was  during  thefe  troubles  that  Charles  Mar  tel  efcapcd  frt  in 
prifon.  The  Auftrafians  received  him  with  every  demonflration  of  joy  j  and, 
as  he  pofTefTed  all  the  brilliant  qualities  of  Pepin,  they  looked  en  him  with  a 
kind  of  adoration,  and  with  an  unanimous  voice,  chofe  him  their  duke. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs,  when  Dagobert  died,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign*. 
He  was  buried  at  the  monafbery  of  Choify,  upon  the  Aifne.  This  monarch 
left  one  fon,  Thierri,  by  a  wife  whofe  name  has  not  been  prefcrved  in  hiftory. 
Rainfroy,  thinking  the  prince  too  young  to  hold  the  reins  ofgoverment,  tock 
Daniel,  fan  to  Childeric  the  fecond,  from  the  monaftery  in  which  he  had 
affumed  the  habit  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Chilperic  the  Second 

*  Geft.  Reg.  Frano.  c.  52, 
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A.  D.  716.]  THIS  monarch  was  in  the  forty- fix  th  year  of  his  age  when  he 
afcended  the  throne.  Scorning  the  fpiritlefs  indolence  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decefTors,  his  reign  was  diftinguifhed  by  activity  and  vigour.  Accompanied  by 
Rainfroy,  he  marched  into  Auftrafia  to  oppofe  the  pretentions  of  Charles  Martel. 
Radbode,  duke  of  the  Frifians,  who  was  in  alliance  with  him,,  had  palled  the 
Rhine,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Cologne  f.  Charles  attacked  him 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  royal  army:  but  though  that  nobleman  dif- 
played  the  moft  intrepid  courage,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  obliged 
to  retire. 

After  this  victory  the  Frifians  formed  a  junction  with  the  Neuftrians  ;  and  the 
two  armies,  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  from  the  Ardennes  to  the  Rhine, 
laid  fiege  to  Cologne.  But  Plectrude  averted  the  ftorm  by  the  payment  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  which  was  no  fooner  received  than  Radbode  and  Chilperic 
returned  home.  Charles  in  the  mean  time  had  collected  the  fcattered  remains 
of  his  army,  and  thrown  himfelf  into  the  foreft  of  Ardenne  with  five  hundred 
men,  in  order  to  profit  by  any  favourable  circumftance  that  might  occur  J.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  this  fituation,  when  the  king  fixed  his  camp  at  Amblef||,  a 
royal  manfion,  fituated  on  a  river  of  that  name  near  the  Abby  of  Stavelo.  An 
Auftrafian  foldier  applied  to  Charles,  and  offered  to  throw  the  Neuftrian  army 
into  diforder,  provided  he  ihould  be  permitted  to  attack  it  alone.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  towards  the  camp,  and  found  the  Neuftrians  unarmed  and  de- 
fencelefs.  He  attacked  them  fword  in  hand;  and  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice, 
Here  is  Charles  with  his  troops !  bore  down  all  refiftance.  The  whole  camp 
became  a  fcene  of  confufion  ;  and  Charles,  obferving  the  confternation  that 
prevailed  among  them,  advanced  with  his  men,  and  put  the  Neuftrians  to 
flight  3  they  fled  with  fo  much  precipitation,  that  Chilperic  and  Rainfroy  had 
fcarcely  time  toefcape. 

*  Secund.  Contin.  Fred.  c.   106.         |  Idem.  c.   53  and  107.         %   Aim.  Met. 
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A.  D.  717.]  This  vi6tory  encreafed  the  reputation  of  Charles,  and  revived 
the  hopes  of  his  party.  The  Auftrafians  Hocked  to  his  ftandardin  crowds,  and 
he  foon  found  himfelf  enabled  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  As 
foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  he  opened  the  campaign ;  and,  patting  the 
Carbonerian  foreft,  pufhed  his  deftructive  march  as  far  as  Cambray,  where  he 
was  met  by  Chilperic  *.  A  battle  enfued,  at  the  village  of  Vinchy,  and  was 
long  difputed  with  equal  fpirit;  but  Charles,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  at 
length  obtained  a  complete  victory,  put  the  Neuftrian  army  to  flight,  and  pur- 
fued  the  king  to  the  gates  of  Paris  f.  Finding  that  capital  prepared  for  a  vigor- 
ous refiftance,  he  fuddenly  changed  his  courfe,  and  marched  to  Cologne,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  him.  Plectrude  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  treafures  of 
Pepin,  and  to  furrender  her  grandfons,  Theodald,  Hugh,  and  Arnould,  whom 
the  conqueror  fecured.  By  this  means  Charles  became  mafter  of  all  that  part 
of  the  French  empire  and  again  caufecThimfelf  to  be  proclaimed  duke  of  Au- 
ftrafia. 

A.  D.  718.]  But  notwithstanding  his  recent  fuccefs,  he  was  ftill  of  opinion 
that  his  power  required  a  more  folid  fupport.  He  knew  the  fecret  attachment 
of  the  Auftrafians  to  the  defcendants  of  Clovis,  and  their  defire  to  have  a  mo- 
narch who  was  fprung  from  that  prince  :  he,  therefore,  refolved  to  gratify 
them  ;  and  accordingly  raifed  up  a  phantom  of  royalty,  in  the  perfon  of  Clotaire 
the  Second,  who,  according  to  fome,  was  the  fon  of  Thierri  the  third  5  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Clovis  the  Second  'J.  Rainfroy,  juftly  alarmed  at  this 
ftroke  of  policy,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gafcons,  who,  having  quitted 
their  native  mountains,  had,  during  the  preceeding  reigns,  taken  pottefiion  of 
that  country  which  now  bears  their  name.  They  were  commanded  by  duke 
Eude,  a  man  of  talents  and  addrefs,  who,  profiting  by  the  troubles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  kingdom,  extended  his  conquefts,  and  feizing  all  the  country 
beyond  the  Loire,  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  king  or  kingdom 
of  France  |j..  To  this  daring  rebel  did  the  court  of  Neuftria  apply  for  affiftance ; 
and,  on  condition  of  being  confirmed  in  the  independent  poffeflion  of  what  he 
had  ufurped,  he  confented  to  grant  the  fuccour  required. 

Chilperic,  thus  reinforced,  marched  againft  the  Auftrafians  in  full  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  But  the  intelligence  that  Charles  was  advancing  towards  Soifibns  pro- 
duced fuch  a  confternation  among  his  troops,  that  they  refufed  to  face  the 
enemy  3  Eude  returned  with  precipitation  to  Aquitaine;  Chilperic  followed 
him,  with  as  much  of  his  treafures  as  he  was  able  to  carry  with  him  ;  while 
Rainfroy  fled  to  Angers,  where,  four  years  after,  he  capitulated,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  Charles,  who  left  him  the  poiTefiion  of  that  country 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A.  D.  719.]    The  conqueror  purfued  the  fugitives :    and  palling  the  Seine 
took  Paris  over-ran  the  Orleanois  and  Touraine,  compelled  the  nobles  to  pro- 

'■*  Ann.  Met.         f  Ann.  Met.  ad.  An.  717.       J  Geft.  Franc,  c.  53.       jj  Sec.  Cont-  Fred.  c.  107 
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claim  Clotaire  king  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy,  and  to  ele£t  him  mayor  of  the 
palace  of  both  kingdoms  *.  But  the  new  monarch  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
his  newly-acquired  dignity;  he  died  either  this,  or  the  following  year,  at  the 
age  of*  forty-nine,  according  to  father  le  Cointe,  who  fays  he  reigned  three 
years  and  a  half;  but  the  majority  of  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  only  reigned 
feventeen  months.     His  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Coucy,  in  V.rmandois. 

The  death  of  Clotaire  was  followed  by  an  interregnum,  occafioned  by  the 
policy  of  Charles,  who  wifhed  to  found  the  fpirit  of  the  people.  But  finding  they 
ftill  cheriihedthe  title  and  authority  of  a  king,  he  atlengthdifpatchedambaffadors 
to  the 'duke  of  Aquitain  to  demand  Chilperic,  whom  Eude  fent  to  Paris, 
loaded  with  magnificent  prefents.  On  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  that  prince 
was  proclaimed  king  of  the  whole  monarchy,  and  the  duke  of  Auftrafia  declared 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

A.  D.  721.]  Having  completely  eftablimed  internal  tranquillity,  Charles 
made  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Saxons,  who  perfecuted  with  extreme 
violence  the  Bru&eri,  the  Attuarian,  the  Celti,  and  the  Thuringians,  people 
who  ftriclly  preferved  their  attachment  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  to  the  French 
monarchy.  Soon  after  his  return,  Chilperic  died  at  Noyon,  where  he  was 
buried.  This  prince  did  not  complete  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign:  though  he 
was  unfortunate  in  moft  of  his  undertakings,  his  merit  was  confpicuous.  His 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  courage,  activity  and  prudence,  have  procured  him  an 
honourable  exemption  from  the  lift  of  Faineant,  or  indolent  princes  ;  an  epithet 
which  has  juftly  been  beftowed  on  the  latter  monarchs  of  the  Merovingian  race. 
As  he  had  no  children,  Charles  raifed  to  the  throne  Thierri  the  Fourth,  (fon  of 
Dagobert  the  Third)  furnamed  of  Chelks,  becaufe  he  had  been  brought  up  at 
that  place.  v 

*  Sec.  Cont.  Fred,  c  10-7. 
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A.  D.  722]  THIERRI  was  in  his  eighth  year,  when  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Neuftria,  Burgundy,  and  Auftrafia.  That  is  the  title  by  which  he  is 
diftinguifhed  in  two  of  his  charters,  ftill  extant,  both  of  which  were  drawn  up  in 
Auftrafia,  one  at  Zulpic,  and  the  other  at  his  caftle  of  Heriftal*.  Charles  con- 
tinued to  reign  under  the  name  of  this  infant  princef.  The  remainder  of  that 
nobleman's  life,  was  one  continued  fucceffion  of  wars,  battles,  victories,  and 
triumphs^.  He  had  no  fooner  fubdued  the  Saxons,  and  recovered  poffefilon 
of  all  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Wefer,  than  his  attention  was  called  to  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  revolted.  [A.  D.  723]  Having  reduced  them  to  fubmiffion, 
he  waged  war  a;ainft  the  Bavarians,  whom  he  alfo  fubdued. — [A.  D.  725] 
The  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  took  up  arms  about  the  fame  time,  was  overcome 
by  Charles  in  two  general  actions,  [A.  D.  7^0]  and  compelled  to  fue  for  mercy. 
But  he  had  now  a  more  formidable  enemy' to  encounter ;  as  the  Saracens  had 
entered  France  with  a  powerful  army. 

This  people,  the  conquerors  of  the  Eaft,  and  of  Africa,  had  been  invited  into 
Spain,  [A.  D.  714]  by  Count  Julian  \  from  a  wifh  to  revenge  himfelf  of  Ro- 
drigue,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  haddifbonoured  his  daughter;  or,  as  fome 
fay,  his  wife.  At  an  interview  with  the  Emir  Muza,  lieutenant  to  Valid,  caliph 
of  the  Saracens,  he  offered  him  his  country,  on  condition  of  receiving  immediate 
fuccourj|.  Eager  to  embrace  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  conquefrs 
they  entered  the  dominions  of  Ro  drigue,  and  committed  the  mod  dreadful 
devastations.     A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Guadaletta,  in 


'to1 


*  I.e  P.  Lsbbe   Melanges  curieux,  p.  439.     t  Ges.  R.eg.  Fr.  C.  ultiro.     %  Secund.  Contln. 
Fred.  c.  107,  108.     |J  Rodoric,  1.  iii.  c.  at. 
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which  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths  was  overcome ;  and  he  was  afterwards  flain  in 
the  purfuic.  This  victory  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Vifigoths,  which  had  exifted  for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  extin- 
cruiihed,  and  the  nation  aimoft  annihilated.  A  fmall  part  of  them,  indeed, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Auftrafians,  of  Gallicia,  and  of  Bifcay, 
where  they  founded  a  new  monarchy,  under  the  conduct  of  Pelagus,  from 
whom  the  kings  of  CaftUle  are  defcended.  Some  of  them  retired  into  France; 
and  fuch  as  fubmitted  to  the  Moors  preferved  their  religion,  under  the  name 
of  Mozerabian  Chriftians. 

The  conqueit  of  Spain  was  followed  by  that  of  Languedoc,  and  of  other 
territories  which  the  Vifigoths  (till  porTefTed  in  France.  The  Saracens  firft  took 
Albi,  Rhodes,  Caftres,  and  then  befieged  Touloufe.  They  were  compelled, 
indeed,  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  but  they  returned  fome  years  after,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Abderame,  when  they  entered  Aquitaine,  paffed  the  Garonne*,  took 
Bourdeaux  and  Poitiers,  burnt  the  church  of  Saint  Hilary,  and  threatened  that 
of  Saint  Martin  at  Tours,  which  was  faid  to  contain  immenfe  riches.  Eude, 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  progrefs,  applied  to  the  French  monarch  for 
affiftance.  Charles  was  aware  of  the  duke's  defignsj  he  knew  that,  in  order 
to  fecure  his  independence,  he  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Munuza,  governor 
of  Cerdagna,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  but  his  concern 
for  the  public  good  rifing  fuperior  to  the  dictates  of  private  refentment,  he 
marched  againft  the  Infidels,  with  the  united  forces  of  Auft.rafia,  Burgundy,, 
and  Neuftria. 

A.  D.  732.]  The  tv/o  armies  met  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  and  the 
battle  lafted  a  whole  day;  at  the  clofe,  the  fuperiority  of  courage  and  conduct 
over  numbers  was  evidently  manifested.  On  that  memorable  occafion,  the 
weighty  flokes  of  Charles  firft  acquired  him  the  furname  of  Martel,  the  hammer; 
Abderame  himfelf  was  killed,  and  the  bloody  field  was  ftrewed,  if  the  monkilh 
writers  may  be  credited,  with  the  bodies  of  three  hundred  and  fenventy-five 
thoufand  Mahometans.  The  camp  of  the  Saracens,  filled  the  fpoils  of  conquered 
provinces,  was  pillaged,  and  the  plunder  divided  among  the  troops. 

It  is  faid,  that  Charles  after  this  victory  inftituted  the  celebrated  order  of  the 
Genet ,  which  confifted  but  of  fixteen  Knights,  who  wore  a  gold  collar  with  three 
chains,  to  which  was  fufpended  a  Genet  of  folid  gold.  Favinus  and  the  Abbe 
Juftiniani-j-  afiure  us,  that  this  order  was  much  in  vogue  under  the  fecond  race 
of  kings  :  it  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  military  orders  were  in  life  before 
the  twelfth  century  ;  which  occafioned  Father  Meneftrier  to  fix  this  institution 
of  the  Genet  at  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 

\*  Roderic.  1.  iii.  c.   11,         f  Juftiniani,  t.  i.  c.  13. 
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A.  D.  734,  735*,  736,  7  37-]  A  fecond  eruption  of  the  MiuTulmans  into  Pro- 
vence revived  the  laurels  of  Charles,  who,  in  a  decifive  battle,  again  fubdued 
the  Frifians,  and  flew  their  duke  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  death  of  Eude, 
Charles  granted  Aquitain  to  Hunalde,  the  fon  of  that  prince,  referving  to  himfelf 
and  his  heirs  the  claim  of  homage,  without  even  mentioning  the  name  of  his  fo- 
vereign. 

A.  D.  738.]  A  new  war  againft  the  Saxons,  equally  fuccefsful  with  the  former, 
terminated  the  reign  of  Thierri  the  fourth,  who  died  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age.     It  is  fuppofed  he  was  buried  at  Saint  Denis. 
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THE  interregnum  which  enfued  on  the  death  of  Thierri,  lafted  fix  or  feven 
years,  according  to  the  general  opinion;  though  the  Abbe  Conrad,  in  his  Chroni- 
cle, fixes  its  duration  at  five ;  and  M.  de  Valois  at  four  or  five.  Charles  thought 
that  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  the  ftate  ought  to  have  procured  him  an  offer 
of  the  crown.  PofTefTed  of  fovereign  authority,  he  might,  without  impediment, 
have  placed  it  on  his  head  ;  but  knowing  that  the  French  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  royal  family*,  he  did  not  dare  to  aflume  a  title  which  would  have  excited 
fuch  general  envyt ;  and  the  nobles,  who  would  have  been  forry  to  fee  him  on 
the  throne,  had  not  fufficient  refolution  to  delire  he  would  choofe  them  a  king 
from  among  the  defcendants  of  Clovis.  Still  he  continued  to  exert  an  abfolute 
fway,  under  the  title  of  duke  of  the  French.  Pope  Gregory  the  fecond,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  ftyles  him  Duke  and  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  France,  which  appears 
to  confirm  the  idea  that  he  always  confidered  himfelf  as  an  officer  of  the  king- 
dom, and  not  of  the  king. 

A.  D.  740,  741.3  The  emperor  Leo  having  publifhed  an  edicl  prohibiting 
the  worfhip  of  images,  which  he  condemned  as  idolatrous,  and  accordingly  or- 
dered the  objects  of  fuch  adoration  to  be  taken  from  the  churches,  and  broken 
in  pieces,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  popes,  who  excited  an  infurrection  in 
Italy.  The  Lombards,  profiting  by  the  opportunity,  took  poffemon  of  Raven- 
na, and  threatened  Rome  itfelf.  Gregory  the  third,  a  man  of  an  inflexible  tem- 
per, then  filled  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  and  was  the  firft  of  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiffs who  took  a  decifive  part  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes  :  a  pernici- 
ous example,  that  was  attended  with  fatal  effects  both  to  the  church  and  the 
empire^.  He  wrote  feveral  affecting  letters  to  the  duke  of  the  French,  to  en- 
treat his  protection ;  but  Charles,  either  from  regard  to  Luitprand,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  or  from  the  hope  that  more  advantageous  offers  might  be  made  him, 
was  in  no  hafte  to  comply  with  his  urgent  folicitations||.  This  affectation  of 
neglect,  however,  did  not  difcourage  Gregory,  who  fent  ambafTadors§  to  him, 

*  Secund.  Contin,  Fred.  c.  109.    f  Ann.  Meten.  J  Idem.  Cont.  Fred.  c.  1 10.  ||  Ann.  Meten.  ad  Ann. 
§  The  ancient  French  writers  remark,  that  this  was  the  firft  embafly  fent  by  the  popes  to  the  court  of 
France, 
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with  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter's  tomb,  and  fome  links  of  the  chains  with  which 
that  apoftle  had  been  fettered.  The  ambaffadors  had  orders  to  offer  him  the 
confulfhip  of  Rome,  on  condition  that  he  mould  grant  them  affiftance  immediate 
and  effectual.  Charles  agreed  to  accord  the  protection  required  ;  but,  unwilling 
to  break  with  Luitprand,  he  remonfhrated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  in  ufurping  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  urged  him  to  reftore 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  pope : — The  king  of  the  Lombards,  either  from 
fear  or  conviction,  complied  with  his  requeft.  To  this  application  from  Grego- 
ry, fays  the  Abbe  Velly,  was  Rome  indebted  for  her  temporal  greatnefs,  and  the 
family  of  Charles  for  its  elevation  to  the  empire. 

Charles,  more  debilitated  by  fatigue  than  by  age,  had  been  for  fome  time 
afflicted  with  a  diforder  that  infenfibly  preyed  upon  his  conftitution ;  he  there- 
fore began  to  think  of  fettling  his  family  concerns.  By  his  firft  wife,  Rotrude, 
he  had  three  children,  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  theprincefs  Hil detrude.  By  Sonni- 
childe,  his  fecond  wife,  who  was  niece  to  Odilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  had  an- 
other fon,  named  Grippon  or  Grifon.  Having  convened  an  aflembly  of  the  nobles 
at  Verberie,  a  country  feat  near  Compiegne,  he  obtained  their  confent  to  make 
the  following  divifion  of  the  French  empire : — to  Carloman  he  gave  Auftrafia, 
Germany,  and  Thuringia  ;  to  Pepin,  Neuftria,  Burgundy,  and  Provence  :  but  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  territory  was  affigned  to  Grifon.  This  divifion  gave  rife 
to  fome  commotions  in  Burgundy ;  but  they  were  foon  appeafed  by  Pepin  and 
his  uncle  Childebrand. 

A.  D.  741 .~]  Soon  after  he  had  made  thefe  arrangements,  Charles  died  at  Qer- 
fi-upon-Oife,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp, 
at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  Although  his  victories  over  the  Saracens  moft  pro- 
bably preferved  Europe  from  the  impending  yoke  of  Mahomet,  yet  has  his  cha- 
racter been  impeached  by  the  legends  of  the  monks  5  and  the  clergy,  who  refen- 
ted  the  freedom  with  which  he  applied  the  revenues  of  the  church,  to  the  defence 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  have  not  fcrupled  to  enrol  him  among  the  damned.  In 
a  letter  addreffed  to  Lewis  the  grandfon  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  afferted,  that  on 
opening  the  tomb  of  Charles  Martel,  the  ipectators  were  affrighted  by  the  fmell 
of  fire,  and  the  afpect  of  an  horrid  dragon  ;  and  that  a  faint  of  the  times  was 
indulged  with  a  vifion  of  the  foul  and  body  of  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian 
race,  burning  in  the  abyfs  of  hell. — Rut  the  flory  is  of  a  very  clumfy  conftruc- 
tion,  for  Saint  Eucher,  of  Rheims,  to  whom  this  wonderful  vifion  is  afcribed, 
certainly  died  before  Charles  Martel. 

Charles  was  undoubtedly  right  in  feizing  the  ecclefiaflical  property,  for  the 
purpofe  of  defending  the  church,  fo  long  as  the  clergy  were  able  to  defray  thefe 
expenfes.  Their  revenues  at  this  time  -were  immenf e :  the  augmentation  was 
owing,  firft,  to  their  own  induftry,  in  cultivating  the  barren  lands  that  had  been 
granted  ;  fecondly,  to  the  indifcreet  liberality  of  thofe  who  impoverifhed  their 
families  to  enrich  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  ;  and  laftly,  to  tythes,  which  had 
now  been  paid  for  nearly  two  centuries.     Thefe  were  at  firft  a  mere  voluntary 
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gift,  though  they  were  afterwards  exacted  as  a  tribute.  Saint  Auguftin  recom- 
mends their  paynient  as  a  work  of  charity — the  council,  of  Tours  inculcates  the 
fame  idea  ;  and  the  fecond  council  of  Macon  renders  it  obligatory.  But  though 
Charles  was  fo  far  justifiable,  yet  fome  part  of  his  conduct  to  the  church  me- 
rits reprehenfion.  Not  content  with  taking  to  himfelf  the  moft  confiderable 
benefices,  he  diftributed  the  bifnopricks  and  abbies  among  the  principal  noble- 
men in  his  army,  and  gave  the  livings  to  the  fubaltern  officers,  which  opened 
a  door  to  very  flagrant  abufes . 

The  great  fees,  fiich  as  Rheims,  Vienne,  and  Lyons,  were  foon  deftitute  of 
paftors.  Their  ecclefiaftics,  that  they  might  not  be  difpoiled  of  their  livings, 
made  no  fcruple  to  bear  arms.  Benefices  became  hereditary — -they  were  con- 
verted into  an  article  of  commerce,  and  divided  among  children  like  any  other 
pofTefTions.  Inventories  have  been  Seen*,  in  which  churches,  altars,  bells,  orna- 
ments, communion-cups,  croffes,  and  relics  have  been  expofed  to  Sale. — The  a- 
bufes  were  carried  ftlll  farther — when  a  girl  was  married,  her  fortune  frequent- 
ly confuted  of  a  church  living,  of  which  her  hufband  received  the  tythes  and 
chance-perquifites.  Some  law-writers  have  regarded  this  liberality  of  Charles, 
to  his  officers,  as  the  true  epoch  of  feudal  tythes — that  is,  of  tythes  holden  as  fiefs 
by  noblemen,  or  others  of  the  laity. 

The  death  of  Charles  occafioned  great  confufion.  His  daughter  Hildetrude, 
retired  from  court;  and,  paffing  the  Rhine,  repaired  to  Bavaria,  where  fhe  mar- 
ried duke  Odilon.  Carloman  and  Pepin,  being  perfuaded  that  fhe  was  induced 
to  the  adoption  of  this  meafure  by  the  intrigues  of  Sonnichilde,  who  was  dis- 
contented with  the  trifling  inheritance  of  her  fon  Grifon,  refolved  to  fecure 
both  the  prince  and  his  mother.  The  queen,  aware  of  their  intentions,  re- 
tired to  Laon,  which  was  reduced  after  an  obftinate  fiege.  Sonnichilde,  was  by 
the  victors  difmifTed  to  the  abbey  of  Chelles,  and  Grifon  was  confined  in  the 
caftle  of  Neuchatel,  near  the  foreft  of  Ardenne.  Theodald,  the  fon  of  Gri- 
moald,  did  not  experience  an  equal  degree  of  indulgence  ;  his  pretenfions  were 
powerful,  and  he  was  accordingly  Sacrificed  to  intereft  and  ambition. 

A.  D.  742.]  The  two  princes  next  marched  againft  Hunalde,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  who,  in  violation  of  his  oaths,  refufed  to  acknowledge  their  authority. 
He  was  Speedily  Subdued,  his  country  laid  wafte,  and  a  renewal  of  homage 
exacted  from  him.  During  this" expedition,  they  fixed  the  boundaries  of  their 
reSpective  dominions  ;  and  Carloman,  then  paffing  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  conftrained  the  Germans  to  fue  for  peace.  About 
this  time,  Charles,  the  eldeft  Son  of  Pepin,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  name 
of  Charlemagne,  from  the  Splendour  of  his  actions,  was  born  at  the  caflle  of 
Ingelheim,  near  Mayence. 

*  Council  of  Chalons. 
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But  the  French  were  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  long  continuance  of  this 
interregnum ;  and  thofe  princes  who  paid  tribute  to  the  crown,  though  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  monarch,  refufed  to  pay  obedience  to  men 
who,  they  faid,  had  annihilated  royalty,  and  now  opprefled  the  nobles. — Influ- 
enced by  thefe  confiderations,  Pepin  reftorcd  the  regal  title  in  Childeric  the 
third. 
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CHILDERIC  THE  THIRD. 


A.  D.  743O  CHILDERIC,  according  to  an  ancient  genealogical  table  of  the 
kings  of  France*,  was  fon  of  Thierri  of  Chelles.  He  only  reigned  over  Neuf- 
tria,  Burgundy,  and  Provence  ;  Carloman  referving  Auftrafia  as  an  independent 
principality,  which  he  governed  himfelf. 

The  tributary  princes  ftill  obeying,  with  regret,  the  children  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  entered  into  a  frefh  league,  in  order  to  {hake  off  the  authority  of  Pepin  and 
Carloman.  But  the  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  andSaxons,  were  fucceffively  reduc- 
ed to  obedience  ;  as  well  as  Hunalde,  duke  of  Aquitaine.  [A.  D.  744."]  This 
lafl  prince,  entertaining  fome  fufpicions  of  his  brother's  fidelity,  ordered  his  eyes 
to  be  put  out ;  and  being  afterwards  ftricken  with  remorfe  for  the  barbarous  act, 
refigned  his  dominions  to  his   fon  Gafre,  and  retired  to  a  convent. 

A.  D.  747.]  Far  different  were  the  motives  which  influenced  Carloman  to 
embrace  a  life  of  religious  folitude  ;  even  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  in  the 
midft  of  fucceffive  victories,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  fecluding  himfelf  from 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  world,  in  the  filent  gloom  of  a  cloifter.  He  accor- 
dingly repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  monaftic  habit  from  the  hands 
of  pope  Zachary,  who  affigned  him  a  place  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  on  Mount 
Caffin. 

A.  D.  748.]  Pepin,  now  become  fole  mafter  of  the  monarchy,  releafed  his 
brother  Grifon  from  confinement,  loaded  him  with  carefTes,  and  affigned  him  an 
apartment  in  his  palace,  with  a  penfion  fuitable  to  his  rank.  Intent  on  promo- 
ting the  happinefs  of  the  people,  he  eftablifhed  tribunals  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  effectual  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  he  fought 
to  conciliate  eftcem,  by  protecting  religion,  rewarding  merit,  defending  inno- 
cence, and  punifhing  oppreffion.     In   this   ftate  of  grandeur,  of  glory,  and   of 

*  Chronique  dc  Fontenelle.     See  p.  792,  of  the  firtt  vol.  des  Hift.  Franc,  de  Duchefne. 
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power,  Pepin  entertained  ferious  thoughts  of  uniting  in  himfelf  the  authority 
and  title  of  king.  But  his  fthemes  fullered  a  temporary  interruption  from  the 
ambition  of  Grifbh,  who  fuddenly  withdrew  from  court,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  young  nobility,  and  taking  refuge  among  the  Saxons,  once  more 
excited  that  people  to  revolt.  The  army  of  Pepin,  however,  again  proved  tri- 
umphant;  the  Saxons  were  routed,  and  the  duke,  Theodoric,  was  taken  pri- 
foner. 

On  the  death  of  Odilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  fceptre  had  devolved  on  his 
infant  ion,  Taffilon  ;  and  his  widow  Hildetrude  readily  offered  an  afylum  to  her 
half-brother,  the  fugitive  Grifon.  Aflifted  by  a  ftrong  body  of  malcontent 
French,  the  perfidious  iuppliant  feized  his  filler  and  her  fon,  and  ufurped  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria.  But  his  tranfient  power  vanifhed  on  the  approach  of  Pe- 
pin 5  Taffilon  was  reftored  to  his  dominions  :  and  Grifon  again  pardoned  by  his 
brother,  again  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  dormant  embers  of  faction ;  and, 
cfcaping  from  the  city  of  Mons,  fought  protection  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine. 

As  this  laft  attempt  of  Grifon,  was  followed  by  an  interruption  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquility,  Pepin  renewed  his  project  for  afcending  the  throne.  The  chief 
obftacle  to  his  elevation  arofe  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  the  French  had  taken 
to  Childeric.  This  impediment  Pepin  undertook  to  remove  ;  though  the  means 
which  he  adopted  for  this  purpofe  are  varioufly  related.  The  generality  of 
writers  pretend,  that  being  allured  of  the  favour,  efteem,  and  fuffrages  of  the 
nation,  he  propofed  to  them  to  confult  pope  Zachary,  [A.  D.  750.3  who  re- 
plied, that  being  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  regal  authority,  he  might  certainly 
affume  the  title  of  king.  The  people  were  accordingly  perfuacled  that  this 
declaration  was  fufficient  to  releafe  them  from  the  obligation  of  their  oath*  ; 
and  Pepin  was  proclaimed  king.  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  af- 
firm that  Childeric,  impreffed  with  an  earneft  defire  of  embracing  a  religious 
life,  voluntarily,  and  with  the  confent  of  his  principal  vaffals,  abdicated  the 
throne  ;  by  which  means,  the  right  of  electing  a  new  fovereign  reverted  to  the 
people,  who  unanimoufly  conferred  that  dignity  on  Pepin.  This  laft  account, 
if  not  the  molt  true,  is,  at  leaft,  the  moft  honourable  to  the  pope,  the  new  mo- 
narch, and  the  nation.  It  exculpates  Zacharyf  from  the  charge  of  prevarica- 
tion, in  taking  advantage  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
fanction  an  acl:  of  injuftice  ;  it  clears  Pepin  from  that  of  ufurpation  and  oppref- 
fion  of  his  lawful  fovereign ;  and  it  fully  aquits  the  nation  of  the  crimes  of  per- 
jury and  treafon.  Whatever  was  the  real  flate  of  the  cafe,  it  is  certain  that 
Childeric  defcended  from  the  throne,  and  retired  to  themonaftery  of  Sithieut. 
He  did  not  fervive  his  depofition  more  than  three  or  four  years.     He  had  one 

*  Eginard.  in  Annal.  add  Ann.  750.  +  Father  le  Cointe's  Ecclefiaflical  Annals  of  the  year  752. 
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ion  named  Thierri,  who  lived  and  died  in  a  itate  of  obfcurity,  at  the  abbey  of 
Fontenelle,  now  Saint  Vandrille. 

A.1  D.  751.]  Thus  finifhed  the  Merovingian  race,  which  had  reigned  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  from  Pharamond,  and  two  hundred  and  feven- 
ty  from  the  acceihon  of  Clovis.  It  gave  fix  and  thirty  monarchs  to  France,  one 
and  twenty  of  whom  reigned  over  Paris.  The  four  firft  were  pagans,  the  others 
chriftians,  but  rather  in  name  than  in  manners.  Till  the  reign  of  Clotaire  the 
fecond,  cruelty,  ferocioufnefs,  and  barbarifm,  were  generally  prevalent :  more 
mildnefs  religion,  and  goodnefs  appeared  under  the  later  monarchs  ;  and  to  thofe 
qualities,'  indeed,  may  be  afcribed  the  deftruclion  of  the  race — the  daring  pro- 
jects of  ambition  being  encouraged  by  meeknefs,  and  only  repreffed  by  exer- 
tions of  feverity.  The  characters  of  the  Merovingian  princes,  as  pourtrayed 
by  thofe  who  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  race  of  kings,  mufl 
be  read  with  caution  and  miftruft.  In  order  to  juftify  the  ufurpation  of  Pepin,, 
to  the  Merovingians  have  been  afcribed  all  the  calamities  of  the  empire ;  while 
they  have  imputed  to  the  Carlovingians  every  national  improvement,  and  all  the 
good  that  was  done  during  their  government  of  the  kingdom  under  the  title 
of  Mayors  of  the  Palace » 
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A.  D.  75*1.3  THE  deplorable  end  of  the  Merovingian  race  affords  one  of 
thofe  examples  (which  are  not  lefs  common  than  dreadful)  of  the  irritability  of 
human  affairs.  The  antiquity  of  its  origin,  traced  to  the  very  earlieft  times; 
the  fplendor  of  its  exploits  ;  the  number  of  its  victories ;  the  extent  of  its  con- 
quells  ;  the  habitual  relpect  of  the  nation,  and  the  natural  attachment  of  the 
French  to  their  lawful  fovereigns,  all  proved  infufficient  to  infure  its  du- 
ration. 

Pepin  was  crowned  at  SohTons,  in  a  general  aflembly  of  the  nation.  A  con- 
temporary author*  obferves,  that  queen  Bertha  was,  according  to  ancient  cuitom, 
placed  by  his  fide  on  the  throne.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  is  the  firit  men- 
tion of  fuch  a  cuflom  to  be  found  in  hiftory ;  whence  we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  it  was  an  innovation  adopted  either  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  his  inaugu- 
ration more  memorable,  or  elfe  to  infpire  the  people  with  a  greater  degree  of 
refpect  for  the  children  which  that  princefs  had  borne  him.  Actuated  by  the 
fame  principle,  he  refolved  to  receive  the  facred  unction  from  the  hands  of  Bo- 
niface, archbiihop  of  Mayence,  and  the  pope's  legate ;  by  which  means  he  led 
the  people  to  regard  his  election  as  an  order  from  heavent,  and  acquired  addi- 
tional veneration  to  his  perfon,  and  refpect  to  his  power.  This  ceremony,  hi- 
therto unknown  in  France,  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  at  SohTons,  and  it 
was" found  to  be  productive  of  fo  many  advantages,  that  all  the  fucceflbrs  of 
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Pepin  followed  his  example,  except  Lewis  the  debonnaire  or  gentle,  who,  be- 
ing ordered  by  his  father,  Charlemagne,  to  go  and  take  the  crown  from  the 
great  altar,  in  the  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  put  it  on  his  head,  and  without 
any  farther  confecration,  was  acknowledged  king  of  the  whole  monarchy. 

The  ceremony  of  confecration  was  formerly  performed  by  the  metropo- 
litan of  the  province  in  which  the  new  monarch  was  crowned.  Philip,  thefirft 
of  his  name,  was  alfo  the  firfl  king  who  was  confecrated  at  Rheims  ;  the  right 
of  confecration  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  bifhops  of  Rheims ;  but  it  was 
not  confirmed  to  them  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  young. 

A.  D.  752.]  The  commencement  of  this  new  reign  was  diftinguifhed  by  a 
fignal  defeat  of  the  Saxons,  who  had  again  revolted,  and  were  again  reduced 
to  fubmimon,  and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  horfes. 
The  Britons  experienced  a  fimilar  fate.  During  this  expedition*  he  was  deli- 
vered from  the  active  enmity  of  an  implacable  relation,  by  the  death  of  Gri- 
fon,  who  was  flain  in  the  valley,  of  Mauriennet .  It  was  not  known  whether 
he  was  killed  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  in  revenge  of  a  cri- 
minal intercourse  which  he  maintained  with  his  wife ;  or  by  affaffins  hired  by 
Pepin  himfelf,  who  was  fearful  that  if  he  paffed  into  Italy,  he  would  induce  the 
Lombards  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel. 

A.  D.  1$^-,  754O  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  which,  from  the  royal 
refidenee  of  Pavia,  extended  to  the  gates  of  the  ancient  capital,  oppreffed  the 
waining  ftrength  and  feeble  age  of  Rome.  Aftolphus,  the  fovereign  of  that 
hoftile  nation,  had  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  Ravenna,  and  extinguished  in  Italy  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  emperor  of  the  eaft.  Rome  was  menaced  by  the  vic- 
torious Lombard,  and  the  life  of  each  citizen  was  fixed  at  the  annual  tribute 
of  a  piece  of  gold.  The  Roman  pontiff  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deprecate 
the  injuftice  of  his  enemy :  with  fearful  fpeed  he  traverfed  the  Pennine  Alps, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  French  monarch.  He  was  lodged  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Saint  Denis,  and  treated  with  every  poflible  mark  of  refpeet.  At  the 
requeft  of  Pepin,  Stephen  folemnly  placed  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  beftowed 
the  regal  unction  on  his  fons,  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  conferred  on  the  three 
princes  the  title  of  Patrician  of  Rome. 

Pepin's  firffc  care  after  his  new  confecration,  was  to  afTemble  a  parliament  at 
Crecy-upon-Oife,  in  order  to  declare  war  againft  the  Lombards.  But  he  was 
extremely  furprifed  to  fee  his  brother  Carloman  attend  the  affembly,  who,  after 
having  abdicated  the  throne,  had  affumed  the  monaftic  habit.  The  king  of  Lom- 
bardy,  who  was  afraid  that  Stephen  would  prevail  on  the  French  monarch  to 
efpoufe  his  caufet,  had  perfuaded  this  prince  to  counteract  his  projects|| .  The 
pious  monk  accordingly  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  fovereign  in  oppofing  the  inte- 
rests of  the  pope.  A  recollection  of  his  former  dignity,  his  birth,  and  his  virtues, 
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gave  a  great  weight  to  his  arguments.  He  fpoke  in  favour  of  Aftolphus  with 
liich  ftrength  and  eloquence,  that  it  was  determined  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  that 
monarch,  to  engage  him  to  the  adoption  of  pacific  meafures,  before  the  nation 
fhould  arm.  This  proof  of  the  influence  which  Carloman  ftill  poffefTed,  gave 
umbrage  to  Pepin  ;  who,  having  conferred  on  the  fubjecT:  with  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiff, fent  him  into  clofe  confinement  at  a  monaftery  at  Vienne,  where  he  died 
that  fame  year*.  The  fubfequent  feifure  of  his  children,  who  were  immedi- 
ately fhaved,  and  immured  in  a  convent,  gave  birth  to  ftrange  fufpicions  on  his 
Hidden  death  ;  and  it  was  generally  fuppoied,  that  he  had  fallen  a  facriiice  to  the 
fears  and  ambition  of  his  brother. 

A.  D.  7SS'l  Aftolphus  received  the  French  ambaffadors  with  proper  refpect, 
and  offered  to  forego  his  pretenfions  to  Rome ;  but  he  refufed  to  reftore  either 
the  Exarchate,  or  the  Pentapolis,  which  the  pope  claimed  as  the  fpoils  of  a  he- 
retic. Pepin,  not  content  with  this  propofal,  fent  a  fecond  embafTyt,  which  did 
not  prove  more  fuccefsful  than  the  firft.  He  then,  accompanied  by  his  two 
fons,  made,  with  the  confent  of  his  nobles,  that  celebrated  donation  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter,  which  gave  rife  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  court 
of  Romet.  It  comprised,  under  the  name  of  Exarchate — Ravenna,  Adria,Fer- 
rara,  Imola,  Faenza,  Forli,  and  fix  other  towns,  with  their  dependencies ;  and, 
under  that  of  the  Pentapolis — Rimini,  Pefaro,  Fano,  Senigaglia,  and  Ancona, 
with  feveral  places  of  inferior  note.  Pepin's  generoflty  in  thus  difpofing  of  ter- 
ritories which  did  not  belong  to  him,  is  truly  curious :  he  refolved,  however, 
to  acquire  by  conqueft  a  right  of  difpofal ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  marched  into 
Italy.  Aftolphus,  befieged  in  Pavia  by  the  French  army,  renounced  all  preten- 
fiOns  to  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  and  reflored  to  the  Exarchate  and  the  Penta- 
polis. The  king  of  the  French,  exulting  in  the  fuccefs  -of  his  expedition,  re- 
paffed  the  Alps  in  triumph. 

A.  D.  756.]  The  fatisfaction  of  Pepin  was  but  of  fhort  duration;  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  diffipated  the  fears  of  Aftolphus  ;  he  rejected  the  conditions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him,  and  already  preffed  with  menaces  and  arms 
the  independence  of  Rome.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  fon  of  Mar- 
tel  again  refumed  his  armour  5  and  the  rapidity  of  his  march  was  only  to  be  e- 
qualied  by  that  of  his  fuccefs.  The  diftrefs  of  Stephen  was  relieved,  and  the 
perfidy  of  Aftolphus  chaftifed.  The  Lombard  was  a  fecond  time  compelled 
to  fue  for  peace ;  and  to  the  former  terms  was  added  the  ftipulation  of  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  twelve  thoufand  fols  of  gold. 

It  wai  on  Pepin's  return  from  this  expedition  that  he  poftponed  the  general 
afTeinbly  from  the  firft  of  March  to  the  firft  of  May.  As  cavalry  began  to  be 
intro d_ued  into  the  French  armies,  during  his  reign,  the  neceffity  of  finding  fo- 
rage caufed  the  diet  to  be  thus  delayed  till  a  more  commodious  feafon  of  the  year. 
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A.  D.  757.]  Pepin  had  now  attained  to  the  fummit  of  glory:  the  crown  of 
Lombardy  had,  on  the  death  of  Aftolphus,  thiough  his  intervention,  been  con- 
ferred on  Didier ;  the  pope  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory  ;  and  the  emperor  courted  his  favour,  and  {pared  no  pains  to  fecure 
his  friendihip.  At  this  period  he  convened  a  parliament  at  Compiegne,  at  which 
fome  regulations  were  adopted  with  regard  to  marriages.  The  leprofy  was  ad- 
judged a  fufficient  caufe  for  dhTolving  a  marriage*  ;  and  the  party  who  fuedfor 
the  divorce  was  allowed  to  marry  again.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  this  difor- 
der  was  then  very  common.  When  the  afiembiy  were  about  to  ieparate,  am- 
bauadors  arrived  from  Conftantinople,  loaded  with  magnificent  prefects,  among 
which  was  an  organ,  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  Francet.  Pepin  gave  it  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Corneille,  at  Compiegne.  All  thefe  advances,  however,  on 
the  part  of  Conftantine  Copronynus,  were  attended  with  no  effect  ■  the  French 
monarch  returned  attention  with  attention,  but  perfifted  in  fecuring.to  the  pope 
the  poneflion  of  the  Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  his  brother  Paul  fucceededto  the  chair  of  Saint  Pe- 
ter, and  experienced  from  Pepin  an  equal  degree  of  protection  with  his  prede-. 
ceffor.  The  repofe  of  France  was  again  difturbed  by  a  general  revolt  of  the 
impatient  Saxons ;  but  their  endeavours  to  break  only  ferved  to  rivet  their 
chains  ;  they  were  fpeedily  fubdued,  and  reduced  to  unconditional  fubmiffiohf. 
The  news  of  this  fuccefs  filled  with  confirmation  all  the  enemies  of  Pepin. 
The  king  of  the  Sclavonians  fent  him  an  offer  of  tribute,  and  acknowledged 
himfelf  the  vaffal  of  France.  The  king  of  Lombardy,  too,  who  had  recently 
made  an  irruption  into  the  papal  territories,  followed  his  example. 

A.  D.  759,  760,  761.]  This  victorious  monarch  was  every  where  fucceff- 
ful.  Narbonne,  after  refitting  the  terrors  of  a  blockade,  during  three  years, 
iubmitted  to  his  domination,  on  the  fole  condition  of  preferring  the  Roman 
laws,  which  its  inhabitants  had  conftantly  followed,  and  which  ILill  prevail  in 
Septimania.  Gaifre,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  the  next  that  experienced  his  re- 
fentment  :  that  prince,  having  ufurped  the  poffeffions  of  fever al  churches||  that 
were  under  the  protection  of  France,  Pepin  fummoned  him  to  reftore  them,  and 
on  his  refufal  marched  an  army  into  his  country,  and  reduced  him  tofubmifllon. 
Gaifre,  however,  had  again  recourfe  to  arms  ;  and  this  fecond  revolt  produced  a 
war  which  lafted  fome  years,  and  at  length  terminated  [A.  D.  768.]  in  the  death 
of  Gaifre,  and  in  the  re-annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  the  crown  of 
France.  During  this  conteft,  Taffilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  renounced  his  homage 
to  the  French  king,  and  prepared  to  affert  by  arms  his  claim  of  independence. 
But  intimidated  by  the  misfortunes  of  Gafr©,  he  was  induced  to  feek  a  reconli- 
ation ;  and,  by  his  ready  fubmiffion,  difarmed  the  refentment  of  the  victor. 

A.  D.  768.]     Soon  after  thefe  achievements,  Pepin  was  feizedwith  a  flowfe- 
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ver,  at  Xaintes,  was  conveyed  with  difficulty  to  Saint  Denis,  and  there  expired 
of  a  dropfey,  in  the  t!ry-f>.  r>\  car  of  his  age,  and  the  feventeenth  of  his 
reign.  He  was  interred  at  the  pla^.c  where  he  died  ;  and  was  buried,  according 
to  his  own  orders,  at  the  church-door,  with  his  face  downwards,  and  in  the  pof- 
ture  of  a  penitent.  By  his  wife  Bertha,  or  Bertrude,  daughter  of  Charibert, 
count  of  Laon,  he  had  four  ibxis — Charlemagne,  who  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Neuftria  ;  Carloman,  who  governed  Auftrafia;  Pepin,  who  died  in  his  infan- 
cy ;  and  Gilles,  a  monk,  in  the  monaftery  of  Saint  Sylveftre.  He  had  alfo  three 
daughters — Rothade,  Adelaide,  and  Giiele :  the  two  firft  died  young,  and  the 
third  took  the  veil  at  the  abbey  of  Chelles. 

Pepin  poffefled  great  martial  abilities,  and  great  political  talents ;  hence  his 
fkill  and  fuccefs  were  equal  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  Under  his  aulpices, 
France  attained  that  ftrength  and  confequence,  which  enabled  his  fon  to  purfue  ;" 
his  triumphant  career  of  greatnefs.  But  amidfl  the  fplendour  of  his  virtues  his 
vices  and  defects  have  been  totally  forgotten.  Not  one  of  his  biographers  has, 
in  the  delineation  of  his  character,  noticed  the  affaffination  of  Theodald,  fon  of 
Grimoald ;  the  defpotic  authority  which  he  exerted  over  his  lawful  fovereign ; 
the  violation  of  his  oath,  in  depofing  Childeric,  and  taking  poffeflion  of  the 
throne;  or  the  tyrannical  confinement  of  his  brother  Carloman  in  a  convent. — 
Thefe  are  weighty  defects  ;  and,  though  oppofed  by  many  great  and  glorious 
actions,  are  furely  fufficient  not  only  to  preclude  indifcriminate  commendation, 
but  to  command  a  confiderable  degree  of  cenfure. 

Pepin  acquired  the  furname  of  fhort  from  his  diminutive  form,  which  became  ^- 
a  fubject  of  pleafantry  to  fome  of  his  courtiers.  The  king,  being  informed  of 
their  remarks,  determined  to  convince  them  of  their  error :  with  this  view,  he 
caufed  a  combat  to  be  exhibited,  at  the  abbey  of  Ferrieres*,  between  a  lion  and  . 
a  bull.  The  former,  having  thrown  down  his  adverfary,  Pepin  turned  to  the 
noblemen,  who  were  prefent,  and  afked,  which  of  them  had  courage  enough  to 
feparate  or  kill  the  furious  combatants.  The  bare  propofal  made  them  all  fhud- 
der-—not  a  foul  replied. — I  will  do  it  then  myfelf,  faid  the  monarch  calmly. — 
He  accordingly  drew  his  fabre,  leaped  into  the  arena,  attacked  and  killed  the  lion, 
and  then  turning  to  the  bull,  aimed  fo  fevere  a  blow  at  his  head,  that  he  fepara- 
ted  it  from  his  body.  The  whole  court  were  aftonifhed  at  this  prodigious  exer- 
tion of  courage  and  ftrength.  The  nobles,  who  had  indulged  their  wit  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  king,  were  confounded.  Pepin,  turning  towards  them,  exclaim- 
ed in  a  lofty  tone — "  David  was  finall,  but  he  overthrew  the  proud  giant  who 
had  dared  to  treat  him  with  contempt." 

This  ferocious  kind  of  amufement  was  common  in  thefe  times.  The  kings 
not  only  exhibited  combats  of  wild  beafts  to  the  people,  but  they  frequently  in- 
dulged themfelves  with  this  favourite  diverfion  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  > 
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The  plenery  courts,  [cours  plenieres)  alfo  formed  one  of  their  principal  amufe- 
ments;  thefe  were  thofe  famous  affemblies,  which  all  the  nobles  were  obliged  to 
attend,  on  an  invitation  from  the  king.  They  were  holden  twice  a  year,  at 
Chriftmas  and  Eafler,  generally  for  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  or  fome  other 
great  rejoicing  ;  they  lafted  a  week ;  the  place  in  which  they  were  holden  was 
fometimes  the  royal  palace,  fometimes  a  celebrated  city,  and  fometimes  a  vail 
plain ;  but  always  in  a  fpacious  place,  capable  of  affording  convenient  accom- 
modations for  ail  the  nobility  in  the  kingdom:  the  ceremony  commenced  by  a 
folemn  mafs  f  ;  and  the  prieft  who  performed  it,  before  he  read  the  epiftle,  plac- 
ed the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  which  the  monarch  wore  till  he  went  to  bed. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  feflival,  the  king  always  dined  in  public,  and  the 
moll  diilinguifhed  dukes  and  prelates  fat  with  him  at  table :  there  was  a  fecond 
table  for  the  abbots,  counts,  and  other  noblemen ;  profufion,  rather  than  deli- 
cacy, was  the  leading  chara&eriflic  of  both.  On  the  removal  of  each  courfe, 
the  flutes  and  obois  played.  When  the  entremets  were  ferved,  three  heralds  at 
arms,  each  with  a  rich  cup  m  his  hand,  cried  out  three  times,  ."  Bounty  of  the 
mofl  powerful  of  kings  1"  and  then  threw  gold  and  filver  to  the  people,  who 
collected  it  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  This  dillribution  was  announced 
and  accompanied  by  a  flourifh  of  mufical  inftruments. 

The  amufements  of  the  afternoon  confifled  of  fifhing,  gaming,  hunting  rope- 
dancing,  juggling,  farce-playing,  and  pantomimical  reprefentations.  The  pan- 
tomimes, or  buffoons,  are  reprefented  as  pofTefTed  of  admirable  fkill  in  training 
dogs,  bears,  and  apes,  to  a&s  of  imitation  and  mimicry.  Thefe  animals  had 
parts  affigned  them  in  their  different  performances.  Such  was  the  tafle  of  the 
times.  Plenary  courts  were  particularly  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  monarchs ;  they  were  fupported  with  unufual  magnificence  under 
Charlemagne,  when  they  were  attended  by  dukes  and  counts,  who  came  from 
the  farthefl  extremity  of  this  vafl  empire,  each  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
court,  and  incurring  an  expenfe  equal  to  that  of  his  fovereign. 

This  magnificence  began  to  diminifh  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  fimple,  the 
revenues  of  whofe  immediate  fucceffors  were  inadequate  to  fupport  the  expenfe 
of  fuch  fplendid  feflivals.  They  were  revived,  however,  by  Hugh  Capet,  con- 
tinued by  Robert,  and  maintained  in  their  prefline  fplendour  by  Saint  Lewis  : 
Charles  the  feventh,  finding  them  extremely  burthenfome  to  the  flate,  finally  a- 
bolifhed  them.  The  abolition  was  prudent,  fince  they  led  the  nobility  to  ruin 
themfelves  at  play,  and  the  monarch  to  exhauft  his  treafures.  At  each  of  thefe 
feflivals  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  new  drefTestothe  officers  of  his  houfhould, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  queen  and  the  princes.  Thence  came 
the  word  livery ,  bccaufe  thefe  drefTes  were  delivered  at  the  king's  expenfe.  In 
fhort,  the  whole  expenfes  attending  the  plenary    courts,  amounted  to  an  im~ 
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menfe  fum.  If  there  was  any  vefTel  on  the  fide-board  of  great  value,  or  any 
fcarce  and  curious  jewel  in  the  crown,  cuftom  required  that  the  king  (hould 
make  a  prefent  of  it  to  fome  one.  In  the  room  of  thefe  plenary  courts,  fefli- 
vals  were  eftabliihed,  which,  though  devoid  of  that  cumbrous  magnificence  that 
marked  the  former,  were  diflinguifhed  by  the  fofter  and  more  pleafing  allure- 
ments of  gallantry,  politenefs,  andtafte, 
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A,  D.  769.]  PEPIN,  aware  of  the  fuperior  talents  of  his  fon  Charles,  had 
bequeathed  him  Auftrafia ;  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  the 
German  nations,  and  the  unfettled  ft  ate  of  affairs  in  Italy,  would  aiford  him  an 
ample  field  for  the  difplay  of  his  courage.  According  to  this  divifion,  Carlo- 
man  was  to  have  Burgundy,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Alface,  a  part  of  Germany, 
and  of  Aquitain*.  But  fuch  is  the  neglecl:  of  ancient  authors,  that  not  a  word  is 
faid  of  Neuftria,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  portions  of  the  French  empire.  The 
laft  will  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  however,  was  not  fulfilledt.  The  nobles, 
paying  no  attention  to  it,  aflembled  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  new  divifion  of  the 
realm  ;  by  which  Neuftria,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine,  were  given  to  Charles  ; 
and  Auftrafia,  with  all  French  Germany,  to  Carloman.  The  two  brothers  were 
crowned  the  fame  day;  the  eldeft  at  Noyon,  and  the  youngeft  at  Soiftbns. 

xA.  D.  770.]  But  the  harmony  that  fubfiiled  between  them  was  fpeedily  in- 
terrupted by  the  dictates  of  ambition.  The  firft  year  of  their  reign  a  rupture 
took  place,  and  Charles  obtained  poiTeffion  of  part  of  Auftrafia.  Carloman  was 
preparing  to  refent  this  injury,  and  the  flames  of  war  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
flating the  empire,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  another  object  of  their 
mutual  enmity.  This  was  Hunalde,  the  old  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who,  fuddenly 
burfting  from  the  fetters  of  a  monaftic  life,  which  he  had  patiently  borne  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  affumed  the  garb  of  royalty,  and  was  received  by  his 
fubjefts  with  the  moft  unequivocal  demonftrations  of  joy.  The  moft  important 
cities  freely  opened  their  gates  to  their  long-loft  fovereipn ;  and  a  conqneft,  the 
laborious  achievement  of  i'everal  years,  was  threatened  to  be  overturned  in  a  few 
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weeks.  Charles  was  fenfible  how  much  his  own  reputation  was  concerned  to 
oppofe  the  torrent :  his  entreaties  perfuaded  the  reluctant  Carloman  to  take  the 
field;  but  the  forces  of  the  royal  confederates  had  fcarcely  formed  a  junction, 
before  the  fickle  prince  withdrew,  with  the  troops  immediately  attached  to  his 
ftandard,  and  left  his  brother  to  fupport  edone  the  weight  of  the  war*.  The 
commanding  genius  of  Charles  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  his  numbers  ;  the  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  defeated  in  a  decifive  battle,  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Lupus,  duke  of  Gafcony,  who  furrendered  him  to  his  enemy  j  and  the 
captive  Hunalde  was  difmiffed  to  a  prifon. 

The  fuccefs  of  Charles  induced  Didier,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  Taffilon, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  planned  hoftilities  againft  him  to  forego  their  defigns. 
The  former  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  the  youthful  monarch  by  a 
double  alliance.  He  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter  ;  the  former  he  propofed  to  mar- 
ry to  the  princefs  Gifele,  fifter  to  Charles,  and  the  latter  to  Charles  himfelf, 
though  he  was  already  married  to  Himiltrude,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon.  This 
confideration,  however,  was  inadequate  to  make  him  defift  from  the  purfuit  of 
a  plan  whence,  he  conceived,  fo  many  advantages  muft  enfue.  A  negociation 
was  accordingly  entered  into  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  violent  oppofition  of 
the  pope,  who,  in  his  holy  invective  againft  the  Lombards,  reproached  them  with 
the  firft  (lain  of  leprofyt,  terminated  in  the  repudiation  of  Himiltrude,  and  the 
conclufion  of  the  projected  marriage.  But  Charles  foon  rejected  his  new  wife, 
on  account  of  fome  fecret  infirmitiest,  which  prevented  her  from  bearing  chil- 
dren ;  and  transferred  the  title  and  rank  of  queen  to  Hildegarde,  who  was  defcen- 
ded  from  a  noble  Suevian  family. 

A.  D.  771.]  In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfactions,  Carloman  died  at  Samancy, 
near  Laon,  and  was  interred  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Remi,  at  Rheims.  He  left 
two  fons,  Pepin  and  Siagre  ;  but  neither  of  them  was  permitted  to  fucceedhim  ; 
the  Auftrafians,  imprefTed  with  refpect  for  the  talents  of  Charles,  acknowledged 
him  for  their  fovereign.  Gerberga,  the  widow  of  Carloman,  trembling  for  the 
fate  of  her  children||,  fied  with  them  into  Lombardy,  where  they  were  received 
with  great  affection  by  Didier,  who  was  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  re- 
venging the  infult  offered  to  his  daughter.  The  court  of  Lombardy  foon  be- 
came an  afylum  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  French  monarchy ;  Hunalde,  haviag 
efcaped  from  prifon,  repaired  thither  ;  and  feveral  of  the  Auftrafian  nobles,  dif- 
gufted  with  the  government  of  Charles,  took  refuge  with  his  enemy. 

A.  D.  772.]  Charles  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  proceedings  ;  but  his  imme- 
diate attention  was  called  to  another  quarter.  A  revolt  of  the  Saxons  engag- 
ed him  in  a  war,  which,  with  fome  fhort  intervals,  exercifed  his  perfev er in g  va- 
lour during  thirty-three  years.     From  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  themar- 
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tial  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Germany  were  flill  inimical  to  the  government 
and  religion  of  the  French ;  they  rejecled  with  contempt  the  fervile  obligation 
of  tribute  ;  and,  infucceflive  engagements,  displayed  a  ferocious  courage,  which 
could  only  be  repulfed  by  the  veteran  intrepidity  of  the  troops  of  Charles. 
This  firft  war  was  occafioned  by  an  irruptiou  of  the  Saxons  hi'to-the  territories 
of  France. 

Charles  entered  their  country,  and  laid  wafie  all  before  him ;  ftill,  far  from 
being  intimidated,  they  offered  him  battle ;  but  fortune  proving  unfavourable, 
they  were  obliged  to  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  theviclor*.  Town  after  town 
was  taken  ;  their  temples  were  demolished,  and  their  idols  broken  in  pieces. 
Finding  their  inability  to  refift,  the  Saxons  fued  for  mercy,  and  obtained  it. 
Charles  having  exacted  from  them  twelve  hoftages,  as  a  pledge  of  their  future 
fubmiffion,  returned  home,  and  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Italy. 

A.  D.  773-]  Pope  Stephen  -was  dead,  and  had  been  fucceeded  by  Adrian, 
who  was  no  fooner  in  poffeffion  of  the  papal  dignity,  than  he  feht  to  the  king 
of  Lombardy,  to  demand  reftitution  of  fome  places  belonging  to  the  patrimony 
of  Saint  Peter,  which  he  ftill  retained.  That  prince,  inftead  of  fending  an  an- 
fwer  to  his  requifition,  advanced  towards  Rome,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar- 
my, and  took  with  him  the  two  fons  of  Carloman,  on  whom  he  wanted  the  pope 
to  confer  the  crown  of  Auftrafia.  But  Adrian,  being  convinced  that  the  only 
means  of  efcaping  from  the  domination  of  the  Lombards  was  by  fe curing  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  France,  perfevered  in  his  refufal  to  crown  the  young 
princest  ;  and,  profiting  by  this  pretended  mark  of  his  attachment  to  Charles,  he 
wrote  the  moft  preffing  letters  to  that  monarch,  to  entreat  he  would  march  to 
his  affiftance.  Charles,  averfe  from  engaging  in  this  war,  made  fuch  advantage- 
ous propofals  to  Didier,  that  he  began  to  imagine  he  was  become  formidable  to 
the  French  monarch.  ImprefTed  with  this  idea,  he  rejecled  the  proffered  terms  ; 
and  was  foon  furprifed  to  hear  that  Charles  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  fuch 
a  powerful  army,  that  it  was  evident  he  not  only  meant  to  affift  the  pope,  but  to 
conquer  the  whole  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  He  had  fkilfully  evaded  the  forti- 
fied pofts  of  the  Alps  ;  his  prefence  difperfed  the  army  of  the  Lombards  ;  and, 
while  Didier,  with  the  old  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  efcaped  from  prifon,  took 
fhelter  in  Pavia,  his  fon  Adalgife,  with  the  widow  and  children  of  Carloman, 
fought  immediate  fafety  in  Verona.  Both  cities  were  befieged  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment by  the  impatient  activity  of  Charles.  Verona  was  foon  compelled  to  fur- 
render  ;  Adalgife  efcaped  to  Conftantinople ;  the  widow,  and  two  fons  of  Car- 
loman difappeared,  and  none  of  them  were  ever  heard  of  after,  till  an  account 
of  the  fate  of  Siagre,  the  cldeft  fon,  was  received  by  the  celebrated  Bouffet, 
bifhop  of  Meux,  in  an  ancient  manufcript,  fent  him  from  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Pons,  at  Nice.     This  manufcript   contained  the  life  of  that  prince,  written  by 
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a  contemporary  author ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  he  pcrluaded  his  uncle  to 
found  the  laid  convent,  where  he  aJTmned  the  monaftic  habit,  and  lead  fitch  ? 
life  bf  'famTHty,  that  pope  Adrian  was  induced  to  take  him  from  the  convent  and 
make  him  bifhop  of  Nice.     He  was  afterwards  canonized. 

A.  D.  774.]  Didier  dilplayed  great  courage  in  the  defence  of  his  capital. 
The  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  abundance  of  every  thing  that  was  necefTary  for 
a  vigorous  reilftance ;  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  troops  it  contained;  and, 
laffcly,  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign,  who  was  fighting  for  his  crown — all  con- 
fpired  to  perfuade  Charles,  that  its  reduction  would  prove  a  work  of  confidera- 
ble  time.  This  determined  him  to  convert  the  iiege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  pay 
a  fiiort  vifit  to  Home.  He  was  received  by  Adrian  with  the  mod:  grateful  marks 
of  attention ;  but  that  artful  pope,  in  the  midft  of  his  civilities,  did  not  for- 
get his  intereft.  The  king  having  accompanied  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Adrian  conjured  him  to  remember  the  donation  which  his  father  made  to  it*. 
Charles  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  read  to  him,  and  afterwards  confirmed  it 
with  his  mark — for  though  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age,  he  could 
not  write.  The  only  return  -which  the  king  received  for  this  pious  offering,  was 
that  code  of  the  holy  canons  which  was  ufed  by  the  Roman  church.  It  compri- 
fed  all  thofe  which  Dionyfms  the  Little  had  collected  in  the  fixth  century,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  fifty-firft  of  thofe  which  are  falfely  attributed  to  the  apoftles  ;  thofe 
of  Nicaea,  Ancyra,  Neocefara,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Conftantinople,  Chal- 
cedon,  Sardis,  and  of  fome  African  councils.  To  thefe  were  added  the  epiftles 
of  the  popes,  from  Siricius  to  Hormifdas.  This  code,  with  the  letters  of  Gre- 
gory the  fecond,  and  the  falfe  decretals  compofed  by  Ifidorus,  was  all  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  law  which  the  French  had,  till  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
third  race  of  kings.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Liberator  of  Rome.  The  prelimi- 
nary epiflle,  compofed  by  Adrian,  is  a  poem  in  praife  of  Charles  :  each  verfe 
begins  with  a  letter  of  his  name. 

The  king,  on  his  return  to  Pavia,  preffed  the  liege  with  great  vigour ;  the 
arms  of  the  French  were  feconded  by  an  internal  enemy,  rnd  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  determined  the  inhabitants  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Charles.  The 
old  duke  of  Aquitaine  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  conftancy  in  oppofmg  the  tumultu- 
ous clamour  of  the  people ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open — the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  was  finally  extinguifhed,  and  their  unhappy  monarch,  Didier,  was 
lent  to  a  convent  in  France,  where  he  affumed  the  habit  of  a  monk.  At  Milan, 
the  vi&or  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy. 

On  the  ruins  of  Lombardy  a  new  monarchy  was  raifed,  which  afterwards  af- 
fumed the  appellation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  comprised  not  only  Piedmont, 
the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena,  Tufcany,  the  Miianefe,  Brefcie,  Verona  and  Friuli,  but  all  that  country 
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which  Charles  had  given  to  the  pope — that  is,  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the 
Pentapolis,  the  Terra  Sabina,  Terracina,  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  the  diftridts  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  ;  and,  if  Anaftafius, 
the  librarian,  may  be  credited,  the  ifland  of  Coriica,  the  provinces  of  Venice  and 
Iftria,  Mantua,  and  the  duchy  of  Reggio.  But  though  Charles  extended  the 
papal  dominions*,  he  was  careful  to  reftrain  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope 
within  due  bounds.  All  affairs  were  conducted  in  Rome  by  the  king's  orders. 
The  money  coined  there  bore  his  impreffion  ;  the  public  acts  were  dated  accor- 
ding to  the  years  of  his  reign  ;  an  appeal  lay  to  his  officers  from  all  the  Sentences 
pronounced  by  the  popes  with  regard  to  their  vaflals ;  the  fovereign  pontiffs 
themfelves  had  recourfe  to  the  juftice  of  the  French  monarch  in  their  own  per- 
fonal  concerns. 

A.  D.  775.]  Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy  when  Charles  wasfummon- 
ed  to  repafs  the  Alps,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  deftruclive  incurfions  of  the  Saxons, 
who  had  already  re-afmmed  their  arms,  and  recovered  Erefbourg,  near  the 
Wefer,  which  they  had  loft  in  the  former  campaign.  That  city,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  monarch,  was  again  compelled  to  change  its  mafter ;  but  a 
confiderable  detachment  of  French  troops,  appointed  to  guard  the  pafTages,  and 
feparated  from  their  companions  by  the  broad  ftream  of  the  river,  was,  in  the 
moment  of  heedlefs  confidence,  overwhelmed  by  the  crafty  barbarians.  This 
check,  with  new  difturbances  in  Italy,  induced  Charles  to  receive,  with  hoftages 
from  the  different  tribes,  the  doubtful  profeflions  of  the  Saxons ;  and,  after 
itrengthening  the  fortifications  of  Erefbourg,  he  directed  his  march  to  the  weft. 

A.  D.  776,  777,  778.3  The  clouds  which  obfcured  Italy,  and  which  had  been 
fwelled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  and  the  fugitive  Adalgife, 
the  fbn  of  Didier,  were  difpelled  by  the  prefence  of  the  monarch  :  but  the 
ftorm  ftill  fhook  the  north  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  boafted  works  of 
Erefbourg  were  fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tempeft.  Charles,  by  his  rapid 
return,  furprifed  the  Saxons  in  the  fiege  of  Sigebourg,  and  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance once  more  renewed  their  profeffions  of  loyalty.  The  fortifications  of 
Erefbourg  were  reftored,  new  forts  were  conftructed  along  the  Lippe  ;  an  affem- 
bly  of- the  barbarous  chiefs  was  holdenatPaderborn,  in  Weftpjialia  ;  and  Charles 
having  received  their  homage,  prepared,  at  the  folicitation  of  Ibinalarabi,  lord 
of  SaragofTa,  to  march  into  Spain,  and  to  reftore  the  fuppliant  Emir. 

The  authority  of  the  exiled  Arabian  was  reftored  by  the  prowefs  of  the  chris- 
tian monarch  ;  who  reduced  Pampeluna,  traverfed  the  Ebro,  and  fuccefsfully 
invefted  the  city  of  SaragofTa.  The  rebellious  followers  of  Chrift  and  Mahomet 
were  impartially  punifhed  by  the  defender  of  infulted  Sovereignty ;  and  the 
March  of  Spain,  which  the  victor  inftituted,  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
river  Ebro.     Barcelona  was  the  refidence  of  a  French  governor  \  he  obtained 
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the  counties  of  Rouffillon  and  Catalonia;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre  andAr- 
ragon  were  fubjecl  to  his  jurifdiction.  But,  on  his  return,  his  rear-guard  was 
attacked  and  defeated  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ;  and  this  action,  which  has 
been  fo  much  celebrated  in  romance  for  the  death  of  the  famous  Roland,  feems 
to  impeach  the  military  fkill  and  prudence  of  Charles. 

The  return  of  Witikind  a  Saxon  chief,  who  had  twice  retired  from  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Charles,  to  the  friendly  court  of  Denmark,  again  routed  the  la- 
tent fpark  of  independence  in  the  martial  bofoms  of  his  countrymen.  They  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  whole  country  from  Duitz  to  Coblentz, 
plundering  the  churches,  burning  the  monasteries,  violating  the  facred  perfons 
of  the  nuns,  and  putting  all  who  fell  in  their  way  to  the  fword,  without  diflinc- 
tion  of  age  or  fex.*  Charles  was  at  Auxerre,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
this  new  revolt ;  he  immediately  difpatched  fuch  troops  as  were  nearefl  the 
frontiers,  in  fearch  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  came  up  with  at  a  place  called 
Lihefi,  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eder,  in  the  principality  of  HeiTe.  The 
battle  was  obftinate  and  bloody ;  but  victory  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  the 
French,  who,  in  revenge  of  the  exceiTes  committed  by  the  barbarians  on  the 
Rhine,  gave  no  quarter,  but  left  the  whole  army  dead  on  the  field. 

A.  D.  779-3  Tne  latenefs  of  the  feafon  not  permitting  the  French  to  purfue 
their  advantage,  the  king  alTembled  a  parliament  at  his  palace  of  Heriflal,  where 
feveral  excellent  regulations,  or  capitularies,  were  adopted,  both  ecclefiaftical 
and  fecular.t  The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  relate  to  theft,  and  the  franchifes 
of  the  church.  The  right  of  afylum  was  fubjed  to  a  thoufand  abufes.  Charles 
did  not  dare  to  authorife  violence  in  order  to  force  the  criminal  from  his  facred 
afylum ;  but  a  canon  was  palTed  t  to  prohibit  fuch  as  mould  take  refuge  on  ac- 
count of  any  capital  crime,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  from  receiving  any  food  or 
nourifhment  whatever.  This  was  a  ferious  attack  on  the  privilege  of  ecclefiaitic 
immunity,  of  which  the  bifhops  were  extremely  jealous .  But  all  their  attempts 
to  elude  it  proving  unavailing,  it  was  decreed — That  theft  mould,  the  firft 
time,  be  puniihed  by  the  lofs  of  an  eye  ;  the  fecond  time,  by  that  of  the  nofe  ; 
and  the  third  time,  by  death. § 

The  alTembly  was  no  fooner  dilTolved,  than  Charles  palTed  the  Rhine,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  The  Saxons  had  the  courage  to  wait  for  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lippe  j  where  their  army  was  cut  in  pieces.  The  victor  then  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Wefer  j  where  deputies  from  the  nation  came  to  renew 
thofe  oaths  which  they  had  fo  repeatedly  violated.  He  again  pardoned  them  5 
but  on  condition  that  they  mould  admit  priefts  and  prelates  to  refide  among 
them,  |1  and  engage  to  attend  the  diet,  which  he  appointed  to  be  holden  the  en- 
fuing  fpring,  at  Horheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Onacre.  The  Saxons  were  faith- 
ful to  their  promife.     Every  means  which  prudence  could  fuggeft  was  adopted 

*  Ann.  Metens.      +  Tom.  xi.  Concil.  Gall.      +  Can.  8.      §  Can.  9,  1 1 , 1 2j  z4.      ||  An.  Moiffiac. 
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to  prevent  a  repetition  of  revolts,  and  fever  al  of  the  harbgrians  received  bap- 
tilm.  The  king  was  ieniible  of  the  inilncerity  of  their  converfion,  but  j&eipg 
under  the  neceility.  of  repairing  to  Italy,  he  affumed  an  appearance  of  content 
and  fatisfaction. 

A.  D.  781.3  The  Greeks  had,  for  feme  time,  flopped  the  revenues  of  cer- 
tain poiTeSIions  belonging  to  the  pope,  which  was  ftuated  in  the  province  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  the  fovereign  pontiff,  in  order  to  make  reprifals,  had  feized  Terra- 
cina.  The  affair  was  fu  omitted  to  negociation  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Imperialists  retook  all  the  places  that  had  been  taken  from  them.  The  con- 
ferences, therefore,  were  broken  off ;  and  the  court  of  Conftantinople  refilled 
to  liften  to  any  propofals,  either  of  reftitution  or  accomodation.  The  fovereign 
pontiff  requefted  the  king  would  fend  him  one  of  his  generais,t  with  orders  to 
raife  an  army  of  militia,  to  enable  him  to  exacl  juftice  from  his  enemies,  tie 
gave  him  notice,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  duke  of  Eenevento  continued  to 
hold  a  correfpondence  with  prince  Adalgife.  Charles,  who  had  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  his  children  in  view,  fent  him  word  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
would  villt  Italy  himfelf.  The  French  king  had  four  fons — Pepin,  by  his  firfc 
wife  ;  and  Charles,  Carloman,  and  Lewis,  by  queen  Hildegarde.  Neuftria, 
Burgundy,  and  Auftrafia  were  deftined  for  the  two  eldeft  ;  and  he  had  a  fcheme 
in  contemplation  for  infuring  a  part  of  his  fucceffion  to  the  two  youngeft,  whom, 
for  that  purpofe,  he  took  with  him  into  Italy.  They  left  Worms,  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  fplendid  court,  and  arrived  in  Lombardy  towards  the  end  of 
autumn.  His  prefence  fufficed  to  diffipatethe  clouds  of  fact  ion  ;  and  the  pope's 
difpute  with  the  empire  was  terminated  to  the  fatisfaction  of  Adrian. 

Having  paffed  the  winter  at  Pavia,  he  went  to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  Eafler 
at  Rome  ;  where  the  pope,  at  his  requeft,  baptized  Carloman  by  the  name  of 
Pepin,  crowned  him  king  of  Lombardy,  and  confecrated  prince  Lewis  as  king 
of  Aquitaine.  The  firft  of  thefe  kingdoms  extended,  as  we  have  before  obfer- 
ved,t-  from  the  Alps  to  the  Offanto  ;  and  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  it.  The  laft  comprifed  Poitou,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  the  Limoufin, 
and  Gafcony.  The  new  Italian  monarch  remained  in  his  own  dominions  ;  of 
which  Milan  became  the  capital,  and  Pvavenna  the  place  of  his  refrdence.  Young 
Lewis  was  carried  back  to  France  in  a  cradle  ;  he  was  then  only  in  his  fourth 
year.  At  Orleans,  cloaths  and  arms,  fuitable  to  his  age  and  ftature,  were 
made  for  him  ;  he  was  then  mounted  on  a  horfe,  and  conducted  to  Aquitaine, 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles  and  people. 

The  abbe  Velly,  tells  us,  that  it  was  during  this  journey  to  Italy  that  Charles 
held  many  conferences  with  Alcuinus,  a  celebrated  Englifhman,  who  had  been 
induced  to  vifit  the  king,  from  the  high  character  which  he  had  heard  of  him. 
The  facb  is  true,  but  the  motive  is  miftated. 

+  Epift.  64,  in  Cod.  Carolin.  t  Annal.  Eginard.  et  alu. 
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Alcuinus  was  librarian  *  to  Egbert,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  brother  to  Eacl- 
bart,  king  of  Northumberland.  Being  highly  diftinguifhed  for  his  talents,  he 
was  {elected  by  OiTa,  king  of  Mercia,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fend  on  an  embaffy 
to  Charles.  This  was  the  motive  of  his  journey  to  the  continent,  where  Charles 
conceived  fo  great  an  efteem  and  friendship  for  him,  that  he  earneftly  folicited, 
and  at  length  prevailed  upon,  him  to  fettle  at  his  court,  and  become  his  precep- 
tor in  the  fciences.t  Alcuinus  accordingly  inftrueted  him  in  rhetoric,  logic, 
mathematics,  and  divinity  ;  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  talk  info  able  a  man- 
ner, that  he  became  one  of  the  king's  chief  favourites.  "  He  was  treated  with 
"  fo  much  kindnefs  and  familiarity,"  (lays  Muratori,  a  contemporary  writer) 
"  by  the  emperor,  that  the  other  courtiers  called  him,  by  way  of  eminence, 
"  — ihe  emperor's  delight. "t  Charles  engaged  his  learned  favourite  to  write 
againft  the  heretical  opinions  of  Felix,  bifhop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  and  to 
.defend  the  orthodox  faith  againft  that  herefiarch,  in  the  council  of  Francfort, 
holden  in  894  ;  which  he  performed  to  the  entire  fatisfaclion  of  the  king  and 
council,  and  even  to  the  conviction- of  Felix  and  his  followers,  who  abandoned 
their  errors. ||  An  academy  was  eftablifhed  by  Charles,  in  the  royal  palace,  over 
which  Alcuinus  prefided,  and  in  which  the  princes  and  chief  nobles  were  educa- 
ted ;  other  academies  were  alfo  eftablifhed  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy  and 
France,  at  his  mitigation,  and  under  his  inflection. §  "  France"  (fays.  Cave^F) 
■"  is  indebted  to  Alcuinus  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boafted  of  in  that  and  the 
"  following  ages.  The  univerfities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Fulden,  Soiffons,  and  ma~ 
u  ny  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  increafe  ;  thofe  of  which  he  was  nei- 
'"  ther  fuperior  nor  founder  beings  at  leaft,  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  ex- 
"  ample,  and  enriched  by  the  benefits  he  procured  for  them  from  Charlemapne." 
— 'Alcuinus,  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  permiffion  from  Charles 
to  retire  from  court  to  his  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  at  Tours.  Here  he  maintain- 
ed a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  the  king,  (whom  he  ftiies  king  David,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  that  age,  of  giving  fcripture  names  to  princes)  by  which 
it  appears,  that  both  Charles  and  his  learned  friend  were  animated  with  the 
molt  ardent  love  of  religion  and  learning,  and  conftantly  employed  in  contriving 
and  executing  the  nobleit  defigns  for  their  advancement.** 

A.  D.  782,  783.]  But  to  refume  the  thread  of  our  hiftory — Charles  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Italy,  returned  to  Saxony,  where  he  held  a  parliament  in 
his  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe.  The  attention  of  this  affembly  was  chief- 
ly directed  to  the  adoption  of  means  for  ftifiing  the  fpirit  of  revolt ;  and  they 
imagined  that  they  had  effectually  fulfilled  this  object  of  their  convention :  but 

*  See  a  poetical  account  of  the  contents  of  Egbert's  library,  at  York,  then  one  of  the  beft  cohesions  in 
the  world.     Alcuinus  de  Pontificibus  et  Sanftis  Ecclefia;  Ebor.  aoud  Gale.  t.  i.  p.  7^0. 

i  W.  Malmf.  I.  i.  c  3.  +  Murat.  Antiq.  t.  i.  p.  131.  -  [|  Du  Pin.  Hift.  Eccief."Cent.  8.  (,  Crevier 
Hift.  des  Umverf  de  Paris,  t.  i.  p.  26,  &c.  f  Cave  Hift.  Literar.  kc.  viii.  p.  496.  **  Epiicolae  Al- 
cuini  apud,  antiq.  lection.  Caniffii,  t.  ii. 
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the  French  troops  had  fcarcely  patted  the  Rhine,  when  Witikind  again  excited 
that  martial  people  to  affert  their  native  claim  of  independence.  Charles,  en- 
gaged in  other  projects,  fent  three  of  his  lieutenants  to  chaftife  them.  Thefe 
were  joined  by  count  Teuderic,  a  French  nobleman,  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
family.  The  count's  military  talents  were  holden  in  high  eftimation  ;  but, 
from  the  jealoufy  with  which  they  inlpired  the  other  leaders  of  the  French  ar- 
my, they  proved  fatal  to  the  caufe  they  were  calculated  to  promote.  The 
three  generals,  fearing  that  the  victory  would  be  folely  afcribed  to  Teuderic, 
refolved  to  engage  without  giving  him  notice  of  their  intention.  They  accord- 
ingly broke  up  their  camp  in  great  hafte,  and  marching  towards  the  Saxons, 
who  had  pitched  their  tents  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  Wefer,  attacked 
them  with  all  that  confidence  which  troops  long  accuftomed  to  fuccefs  are  apt 
to  feel.  The  Saxons,  however,  fuftained  the  firft  onfet  with  fuccefsful  vigour  j 
and  by  a  rapid  extenfton  of  their  wings,  contrived  to  take  their  enemy  in  flank, 
when  the  diforder  became  general,  and  the  {laughter  dreadful.  The  few  that 
efcaped  took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Teuderic.  Many  officers  and  perfons  of 
diftinction  were  killed,  and  among  others  Gellon,  the  king's  conftable. 

The  office  of  Conftable  began  to  acquire  importance  at  this  period,  although 
it  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  grandeur  and  power  which  it  afterwards 
enjoyed.  The  conftable  was  originally  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  king's 
ftables — his  poll;  was  equivalent  to  that  of  mafter  of  the  horje ;  he  had  two  offi- 
cers under  him,  who  were  called  marefchals.  Some  of  the  conftables  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  fo  highly  by  their  courage  and  conduct,  that  they  were  em- 
ployed by  their  fovereigns  in  the  moft  important  affairs  of  ftate,  and  entrufted 
with  the  command  of  fleets  and  armies  ;  but  they  only  acted  under  a  tempo- 
rary commimon.  It  was  Matthew  the  Second,  lord  of  Montmorency,  who 
made  the  dignity  of  conftable  the  firft  military  rank,  under  the  reigns  of  Phi- 
lip Auguftus,  Lewis  the  Eighth,  and  Lewis  the  Ninth.  That  of  marefchals 
was  raifed  in  proportion  ;  and  at  laft,  took  the  place  of  the  former.  The  con- 
ftable was  chief  of  the  army  and  council ;  he  took  rank  of  the  chancellor,  even 
in  the  parliament ;  he  appointed  the  officers,  and  gave  orders  to  the  troops. 
The  king  himfelf,  if  an  ancient  deed  in  the  chambers  of  accounts  at  Paris 
may  be  credited,  could  not  undertake  any  military  enterprize  without  his  confent. 
This  poll  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  conftable  Lefdiguieres,  was 
fupprefTed  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth. 

A.  D.  784,  785.]  The  defeat  of  his  army  proved  a  fource  of  uneafmefs  to 
Charles  who  was  little  accuftomed  to  the  reception  of  fimilar  intelligence.  He 
immediately  marched  into  Saxony,  with  a  full  refolution  to  inflict  exemplary 
vengeance  on  men,  whofe  fole  crime  confuted  in  repelling  the  attempts  of  a  fo- 
reign invader.  At  his  approach  their  troops  difperfed,  and  their  nobles  flocked 
to  him  with  proteftations  of  innocence  and  fidelity  j  but  though  he  met  with  no 
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oppofition,  he  feized  four  thoufand  five  hundred  ofthe  infurgents,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  beheaded,  as  an  example  to  their  countrymen.  After  this  unprece- 
dented execution,  by  which  he  relinquished  his  claim  to  humanity,  without  at- 
taining the  fubmiffion  of  Saxony,  he  went  to  pais  the  winter  at  Thionville. 
There  he  loft  his  queen  Hildegarde,  who  was  highly  regretted  by  the  nation ; 
and  fome  time  after  he  married  Faftrade,  the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman. 

The  confternation  occasioned  by  the  recent  {laughter  of  the  Saxons,  was  foon 
converted  into  rage  anddefpair.  Witikind,  that  brave  warrior,  whom  no  threats 
could  intimidate,  no  dangers  appal,  accompanied  by  duke  Albion,  again  roufed 
his  countrymen  to  arms.  The  infurreetion  was  fo  general,  and  the  fpirit  ofthe 
infurgents  fo  determined,  that  three  bloody  defeats  were  inadequate  to  reftrain 
their  attempts,  and  reduce  them  to  fubmiffion*.  But  clemency  effected  what 
force  .could  not  operate.  Charles,  filled  with  efteem  for  the  untameable  cou- 
rage of  Witikind,  offered  him  an  unconditional  pardon,  with  hoftages  for  the 
performance  of  his  promife.  The  noble  Saxon,  fubdued  by  this  inftance  of 
generolity,  repaired  to  the  afTembly  at  Paderborn,  and  from  thence  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Artigny,  on  the  river  Aifne,  where  Charles  received  him  with  fo  much 
kindnefs,  that  he  became  a  convert  to  his  government  and  faith.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly baptized,  and  after  his  admiffion  into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  he  led 
a  life  of  exemplary  piety.  Some  authors  pretend,  that  the  illuftrious  family 
which  now  govern  France  are  defcended  from  him.  Albion  followed  his  exam- 
ple : — they  both  returned  to  their  own  country,  where  they  kept  the  people  in  a 
ftate  of  fubmiffion,  and  remained  faithful  to  God  and  their  king. 

The  expedition  into  Saxony  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Charles.  As  he  was 
in  purfuit  of  Witikind  and  Albion,  who  had  retired  beyond  the  Elbe,  he  receiv- 
ed information  of  a  conspiracy  againft  his  life.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the 
new  queen  was  the  authorefs  of  it ;  Eginard  fpeaks  of  her  as  a  woman  addicted 
to  cruelty  ;  and  fays,  that  Charles  was  too  condefcending  to  hert.  Whoever 
gave  rife  to  the  confpiracy,  it  appeared  formidable  from  the  number  and 
rank  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it :  fortunately,  however,  it  was  attend- 
ed with  no  bad  confequences.  On  its  difcovery,  count  Haftrade,  one  of  the 
leaders,  had  his  eyes  put  out ;  and  the  other  confpirators  were  fent  into  exile. 

A-.  D.  786,  787.]]  The  empire  of  France  was,  at  this  period,  doomed  to  ex- 
perience a  continual  interruption  of  its  tranquility.  A  revolt  of  the  Britons 
now  called  the  attention  of  Charles,  who  had  no  fooner  chaftifed  the  infurgents, 
than  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and,  by  his  prefence,  difconcerled  thehoftile  projects 
of  his  enemies  in  that  part  of  his  dominions.  Aregife,  duke  of  Beneverito,  who 
was  difpofed  to  refift  his  authority,  gave  up  his  plan,  and  lent  himhisfecondfon. 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fubmiffion.  'The  court  of  Constantinople,  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  a  rupture  with  France,  fent  ambaffadors  to  compliment  the  king  o» 

*  Annal.  Egia.  f  Anal.  Egin.  &  in  vita  Carol.  Magn. 
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his  arrival,  and  to  allure  him  of  their  friendfhip.  Taffilon,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
uneafy  under  a  ftate  of  dependance,  was  ripe  for  revolt ;  he  now  threw  himfelf 
at  the  feet  of  Charles,  took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity,  and  gave  his  eldeft  fon  as  an 
hoftage.  But  being  afterwards  induced  to  renew  his  intrigues,  his  hoftile  nego- 
tiations were  extended  to  the  barbarian  Huns,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  fugitive  Adalgife ;  he  fomented  the  difcontents  of  the  factious  nobles  of 
Aquitaine  and  Lombardy,  but  his  iiibjects  dreading  in  his  rafh  deigns  their  own 
deftruction,  revealed  the  fecret  of  his  perfidy  to  Charles  ;  and  Taflilon,  as  he 
fearlefsly  entered  the  diet  of  Ingelheim,  [A.  D.  788.]  was  arrefted  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  monarch.  The  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  inconteftable  $ 
he  was  condemned,  with  his  two  fons,  to  loofe  his  head  ;-  but  the  punifhment 
was  commuted  into  monaftic  confinement,  and  the  principality  of  Bavaria  was 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles. 

The  fate  of  Taffilon  could  not  avert  the  effects  of  his  intrigues  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  ftate.  The  Huns  had  raifed  two  powerful  armies  to  aflift  the  duke, 
one  of  which  they  led  into  Bavaria,  to  ravage  the  territory  of  France,  and  with 
the  other  they  marched  to  Friuli,  in  order  to  fupport  prince  Adalgife,  who,  af- 
fifted  by  the  emperor,  was  preparing  to  invade  the  duchy  of  Benevento. 

The  emprefs  Irene,  fearing  that  Charles  might  wreft  from  the  Greeks  their 
remaining  poffeflions  in  Italy,  had,  fome  time  before,  fenthim  a  celebrated  em~ 
bafTy,  to  afk  the  hand  of  his  eldeft  daughter  Rotrude  for  young  Conftantine. 
The  marriage  was  accordingly  fettled,  and  the  princefs  betrothed.  An  eunuch 
named  Elifee,  was  fent  to  fuperintend  her  education,  to  teach  her  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  to  inftruct  her  in  the  manners  of  the  country  over  which  fhe  was  in- 
tended to  reign.  But  this  alliance  never  took  place  ;  though  who  was  the  means 
of  preventing  its  completion  is  not  afcertained.  Theophanes,  a  contemporary 
writer,  pretends  that  it  was  Irene,  who  was  afraid  that  fuch  an  union  might  in- 
fpire  her  fon  with  a  fpirit  of  independence,  and  a  defire  of  holding  the  reins  of 
government.  Eginard,  Charles's  "fecretary,  allures  us,  it  was  Charles  himfelf 
(who,  from  excefs  of  affection,  could  not  bear  to  part  with  his  daughter)  that 
prevented  the  connection  from  taking  place.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  emperor, 
after  the  marriage  was  broken  off,  made  no  fcruple  openly  to  affift  the  Lombards, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Greeks  and  Huns,  now  confpired  to  promote. the 
expulfion  of  the  French  from  Italy.  But  the  king,  without  leaving  Ratiibon, 
iffuedhis  orders,  and  difpelled  the  ftorm  which  threatened  him. 

The  Huns  were  entirely  defeated  both  in  Bavaria  and  Friuli : — A  fecondtime 
they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  again  experienced  a  fimilar  fate.  The  Greeks 
were  not  more  fortunate  ;  and  the  Lombardian  prince  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  paired  a  life  of  indolence  and  eafe. 

A.  D.  789,  790.3  Charles  took  advantage  of  a  fhort  interval  of  repofe  to  fend, 
envoys  into  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  in  order  to  diftribute  confiderable  fums 
to  thofe  chriflian  churches,  that  were  opprelTed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  infidels. 
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Thefe  envoys  were  entrufted  with  magnificent  prefents  for  Aaron,  caliph  of  the 
Saracens,*  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  humanity  the  chriffians  that  were  efta- 
bliOied  in  his  dominions.  That  prince  had  conceived  fo  high  an  idea  of  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  fought  to  purchafe  his  friendfhip  by  giving  him  up  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Holy  Land,  referving  to  himfelf  the  title  of  his  lieutenant. 
Among  other  prefents  which  Charles  fent  him,  was  a  pavilion  made  of  fine  linen 
cloth,  of  various  colours  ;t  it  was  fo  lofty  that  an  arrow  fhot  from  a  bow  could 
not  attain  its  fummit,t  and  fo  large,  that  it  contained  as  many  apartments  as  the 
moil  fpacious  palace.  But  what  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious, was  a  clock  worked  by  water.  The  dial  was  compofed  of  twelve  fmall 
doors,  ||  which  reprefented  the  divifion  of  the  hours  ;  each  door  opened  at  the 
hour  it  was  intended  to  reprefent,  and  out  of  it  came  the  fame  number  of  little 
balls,  which  fell  one  by  one,  at  equal  diftances  of  time,  on  a  brafs  drum.  It 
might  be  told  by  the  eye,  what  hour  it  was  by  the  number  of  doors  that  were 
open  j  and  by  the  ear,  by  the  number  of  balls  that  fell.  When  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,,  twelve  horfemen  in  miniature  iffued  forth  at  the  fame  time,  and  mar- 
ching round  the  dial,  fliut  all  the  doors. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Angibert,  fo  well  known  in  the  king's  academy,  un- 
der the  name  of  Homer,  retired  from  court,  and  alfumed  the  monailic  habit.  He 
was  a  young  nobleman  of  great  talents  j§  and  Charles's  daughter  Bertha  was  fo 
ftricken  with  his  perfonal  accomplifhments,  that  me  liftened  to  his  addrefTes,  and 
had  two  children  by  him — Nitard,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times  ; 
and  Harnide,  whofe  fate  is  unknown.  Eginard  affures  us,  that  the  king  would 
never  fuffer  his  daughters  to  marry ,^[  which  imprudent  refolution  gave  rife  to 
fome  unpleafant  circumftances,  that  he  was  prudent  enough  to  conceal,  This 
adventure,  and  Hiltrude's  intrigue  with  another  nobleman,  named  Odilon,  cau- 
fed'him  no  fmall  uneafinefs.  Rotrude,  another  of  his  daughters,  alfo  main- 
tained an  amorous  intercourfe  with  count  Roricon,  by  whom  me  had  a  fbn,  na- 
med Lewis,  who  was  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  and  chancellor  of  France. 

A.  D.  791O  Charles  had  now  refolved  to  chaftife  the  Huns,  who  had  re- 
newed their  incuriions ;  he  accordingly  entered  their  country,  forced  their  en- 
trenchments, after  an  obftinate  engagement, .  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Raal,  on 
the  Danube  ;  an  epidemic  diforder,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  compelled  him 
to  retire  ;  and  his  tranfient  exultation  was  foon  interrupted  by  a  calamity  of  a 
domeflic  nature. 

A.  D.  792.]  His  eldeft  fbn,  Pepin,  impatient  to  tafte  the  joys  of  empire,  and 
envious  of  the  eftablifhment  of  his  younger  brothers,  confpired  againft  the  life 
of  his  father*  The  unnatural  project  was  revealed  by  a  prieft,  named  Fardulfe, 

*  Egin.  in  vit.  Car.  Mag.      +  Idem  in  Annal.      J  Ann.  Metens.  &  Moiffiac.      ||  Pocta  Saxon.  I  iv, 
$  In  vit,  poller.  Angilbeit.  f  In  vit,  Carol.  Mag. 
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who  had  accidentally  fallen  afleep  in  the  church  where  the  confpirators  afTem- 
bled  •  he  was  awakened  by  a  number  of  voices,  and  found  the  aflbciates  delibe- 
rating on  their  laft  meafures.  Charles  was  fummoned  from  his  bed  to  learhthe 
guilt  of  his  fon  ;  the  parliament  was  aftembled,  and  the  criminals  were  condem- 
ned ;  but  the  feelings  of  a  father  checked  the  hand  of  juftice,  and  doomed  Pe- 
pin to  expiate  his  crime  by  a  life  of  religious  penitence.  Fardulfe  was  rewar- 
ded with  the  abbey  of  Saint  Denis. 

A.  D.  793-]  The  two  monarchs,  Charles's  other  fons,  haftened  to  Ratifbon 
on  the  firft  news  of  the  confpiracy,  which  was  totally  Hopped,  however,  before 
their  arrival.  They  were  received  with  all  the  tendernefs  which  their  zeal  de- 
ferved*  :  and  with  all  the  honours  that  were  due  to  them  for  the  recent  defeat 
of  the  rebels  in  the  duchy  of  Benevento.  Pepin  ftaid  but  a  fliort  time,  as  the 
jealous  difpofition  of  the  Greeks  rendered  his  prefence  necefTary  in  Italy.  Lewis 
remained  with  his  father  the  whole  winter,  with  an  intention  of  accompanying 
him  in  his  next  expedition  againft  the  Huns.  But  that  projeft  was  fulpended 
by  the  news  which  Charles  received  from  Saxony  and  Spain.  Count  Theude- 
ric  had  marched  with  an  army  of  Frifians  into  Saxony,  where  he  expecled  to 
find  every  thing  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  tranquility  and  fubinimon  ;  but  he  was  fud~ 
denly  attacked  at  Ruftringen,  and-  fuftained  a  total  overthrow.  The  Saracens, 
on  their  fide,  had  taken  Barcelona  by  furprife,  forced  the  paffage  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, burned  the  fuburbs  of  Narbonne,  defeated  the  duke  of  Touloufe,  who  had 
attempted  to  impede  their  progrefs,  and  ravaged  "the  whole  province  of  Langue- 
doc.  The  revolts  of  the  Saxons,  when  left  to  their  own  exertions,  were  never 
confidered  of  much  importance!  ;  but  an  excurfion  of  the  Moors,  about  the 
fame  time,  excited  more  ferious  apprehenfions. 

Charles  fent  young  Lewis  back  to  Aquitaine,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Sarar- 
cens  •  while  he  affembled  his  own  army,  with  a  view  to  terrify,  though  not 
immediately  to  attack,  the  Saxons-  He  had  a  grand  project  in  contemplation : 
it  was  to  open  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Euxine  lea.  This 
would  have  been  an  objeft  of  great  utility,  as  well  for  internal  commerce,  as 
for  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Huns ;  nor  was  it  very  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment, as  he  had  only  to.  form  a  junction  between  the  Rednitz  and  the 
Athmul.  The  firft  of  thefe  rivers  mingles  its  waters,  near  Ramberg,  with 
thofe  of  the  Mein,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Rhine,  near  Mayence,  and 
the  Rhine  flows  on  to  the  ocean :  the  laft,  joins  the  Danube  at  Kelheim,  and 
the  Danube  falls  into  the  Euxine  <jr  Black  Sea.  The  canal,  by  which  this 
junction  was  to  have  been  effected,  was  intended  to  be  three  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  about  two  leagues  in  length.  The  whole  army  was  employed  in 
digging  it ;  they  completed  two  thoufand  yards  of  their  work,  but  the  foftnefs 
of -the  foil,  the  continual  rains,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth,  and  the  want  of  a 

_*  Eginard.  in  Annal.  +  Chron,  Moiffiacv 
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thoufand  inventions,  which  are  fo  common  in  the  prefent  age,  compelled  them 
to  defifl ;  and  the  little  hope  that  remained  of  faccefs,  caufed  the  fcheme  to  be 
totally  abandoned. 

A.  D.  794.3  About  this  period,  Charles  received  intelligence  that  IfTem,  king 
of  Cordova,  having  been  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  with  Alfonfo,  furnamed 
the  Cha/Ie,  had  recalled  the  Saracens  from  Languedoc.  Releafed,  therefore, 
from  his  fears  on  that  fide,  he  determined  to  purfue  his  hoflile  plans  in  SdKony. 
But  before  he  commenced  his  expedition,  he  aflembled  the  famous  council  of 
Francfort,*  one  of  the  mofr  celebrated  of  the  weflern  church.  It  was  attended 
by  more  than  three  hundred  bifhops,  from  France,  Germany,  Lombardy,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain.  The  monarch  appeared  feated  on  his  throne,  with  all  that  au- 
thority which  the  chriflian  emperors  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  thefe  religious  a£ 
femblies. — The  herefy  of  Felix,  biftiop  of  Urgel,  had  fuperinduced  the  conven- 
tion of  this  council ;  it  was  confequently  the  firfl  affair  that  occupied  its  atten- 
tion. That  prelate,  fupported  by  Elipand,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  publicly  main- 
tained, that  Jefus  Chrifl,  confidered  in  a  natural  view,  was  but  the  adopted  Son 
of  God;  by  which  he  admitted  two  fons,  and  confequently  two  perfons.  This 
doctrine,  already  condemned  atEphefus,  was  unanimously  profcribed  atFrancfort. 

The  next  object  of  difcuflion,  was  the  decifion  of  the  fecond  council  of  Nice 
on  the  worship  of  images.  The  abbe  Velly,  in  defending  that  decifion,  which, 
tended  to  eflablifh  both  the  ufe  and  adoration  of  images,  has  been  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  thofe  frivolous  and  incomprehenfible  diftinctions,  of  which 
the  Nicene  fathers  availed  themfelves,t  probably  for  the  purpofe  of  obfcuring 
what  they  were  unwilling  to  elucidate,  and  what  they  forefaw  wOuld  prove 
equally  repugnant  to  religion  and  common  fenfe.  In  contradiction  to  the  abbe's 
aflertions,  though  we  have,  in  moft  cafes,  the  greateft  refpect  for  his  opinion, 
we  mull  contend,  that  a  perufal  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  convince  any  man,  of  the  plaineft  underflanding,  that  they  were  meant 
to  enforce  both  the  ufe  and  adoration  of  images.  In  this  light  were  they  con- 
fidered at  the  time  by  the  prelates  of  England,  who  met  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
amining them,  by  the  orders  of  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  had  received  a  copy 
of  the  canons,  from  Charles  his  friend  and  ally.  They  condemned  them,  "  as 
"  containing  many  things  "contrary  .to  t'xe  true  catholic  faith,  especially  the  xuor- 
l\/hip  of  h;2ages^  which  the  :czthc'iic  chvLrch  utterly  deteiled  and  abhorred ■ ." 
This  Sentence  of  the  Etigjliffe  bishops  had'  been ■  transmitted  to  Charles,  prior  to 
the  iconvocation  of  the  council'of  Francfort,  and  the  prelates  who  attended  that 
council  were  convinced  of  if 3  jufrice ;  they  adcp'red  the  fame  opinion  of  the  ca- 
nons of  the  council  of  Nice,  an  elaborate  confutation  of  Which  they  drew  up  in 
four  books,  which,  were  publifhedin.the  king's  riamjB,  and  are  commonly  called, 

*  Eginard  in  AnnaU  +  Da  Pin.  Ecdef,  Hift,  Cent.  3.  Weftminfter,  ad  Ann,  793* 
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"  The  Carline  Books*."  The  abbe  Velly  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  prelates 
were  miftaken  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  condemned  canons,  and 
that  this  miftake  was  owing  either  to  their  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  or 
to  the  introduction  of  falfe  canons,  inftead  of  thofe  which  were  enacted  by  the 
fecond  council  of  Nice.  The  firft  fuppofition  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  frivo- 
lous. "Why  are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  fathers  of  Francfort  were  lefs  learned 
than  the  Nicene  fathers  ?  Independent  of  their  equality  in  point  of  rank,  the 
former  had  a  vaft  fuperiority  of  numbers — there  were  three  hundred  prelates 
at  the  council  of  Francfort,  and  but  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  at 
that  of  Nice — among  the  former  too,  was  Alcuinus,  who  is  confefTed  by  the  abbe 
himfelf  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  profound  erudition.  The  fecond 
fuppofition  is  ftill  more  untenable  ;  for  the  interval  between  the  two  councils  is 
fo  fhort — that  of  Nice  having  met  in  787,  and  that  of  Francfort  in  794 — that  it 
is  grofsly  improbable  the  fathers  of  the  latter,  could  have  been  impoied  on  by 
a  forgery,  which  mud  imply~a-total  ignorance  of  the  canons  enacled  at  the  for- 
mer, when  it  is  notorious  too  that  a  copy  of  the  acls  of  that  council  was  fent 
into  France.  The  members  of  the  council  of  Francfort,  therefore,  were  per- 
fectly juftified,  in  condemning  what  really  tended  to  encourage  a  Ipecies  of  ido- 
latry. 

Taflilon,  the  depofed  duke  of  Bavaria,  appeared  at  the  afTembly  in  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Charles.  He  publicly  confefTed  his  re- 
peated violation  of  oaths,  and  formally  renounced,  as  well  for  himfelf  as  his 
fons,  all  his  pretentions  to  the  duchy,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  the  treachery 
of  his  conduct.  The  king  affigned  him  a  penfion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  monaftery  of  Junieges,  where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  company  with  his  two  fons. 

Queen  Faftrade  died  about  this  time.  Charles,  who  had  loved  her  to  excefs, 
lamented  her  lofs  with  great  bitternefs.  But  her  pride  and  cruelty  had  render- 
ed her  odious  to  the  nation.  Twice  had  (he  expofed  the  life  of  her  hufband,  as 
a  reward  for  the  fuperabundance  of  his  kindnefs  towards  her. 

As  foon  as  the  council  'of  Francfort  was  dhTolved,  the  king  marched  againft 
the  Saxons  ;  but  the  prefence  of  a  monarch,  who  had  fo  frequently  fignalized 
his  prowefs  to  their  coft,  fpread  fuch  a  cqnfternation.  among  them,t  that,  in- 
ftead of  flying  to  arms,  they  haftened  to  profi.u-s.te  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  their 
matter.  Charles  again  received  their  fubmimcn,  and  contented  himfelf  t  with 
taking  from  them  one  third  of  their  army,  watch  he  diftributed  in  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.. 

A.  D.  795-3  But  even  this  diminution  of  their  force  proved  inadequate  to 
rettrain  them  from  farther  attempts.  Charles  had  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,   to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  give  audience  to  the  king  of 

*  Du  Pin.  Ecclef.  Hift.  Cent.  8.  t  Chron.  Moiffiac.  J  Ann.  Fuldens. 
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the  Abodrites,  when  he  learned  that  that  prince,  who  was  a  firm  friend  as  well  as 
an  ally  of  the.  French,  had  been  killed  in  an  ambufcade  prepared  for  him  by 
the  Saxons.*  He  was  fo  enraged  at  the  news,  that  he  abandoned  the  whole 
country  to  the  fury  of  his  foldiery,  who  extended  their  depredations  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  (lew  above  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

A.  D.  796.]  Charles,  in  the  courfe  of  this  expedition,  gave  audience  to 
the  ambafladors  of  Theudon,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Huns,  who  fent  to  a£ 
^jTure  him  of  the  fubmiflion  of  that  part  of  Pannonia  over  which  he  prefided. 
'  From  thefe  envoys  he  learned  that  the  Huns  were  confiderably  weakened  by 
dome/He  commotions  ;  he  therefore  judged  it  a  proper  opportunity  for  attack- 
ing them.  He  fent  orders  for  vthis  purpofe  to  Henry,  duke  of  Friuli,  who 
fulfilled  his  commiffion  with  alacrity  and  fuccefs.  Having  forced  the  capital, 
he  found  in  it  immenfe  treafures,  the  fpoils  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  thefe  barbarians  had  been  accumulating  for  the  fpace  of  two  centuries. 
They  were  all  fent  to  the  king,  who  out  of  them  distributed  rewards  to  his 
"nobles  and  his  foldiers,  and,  in  fhort,  to  all  that  had  ferved  him  with  fidelity. 
A  part  of  the  fpoils  were  deftined  for  Adrian,  but  that  pontiff  died  about  this 
time,  and  his  lofs  was  deeply  lamented  by  Charles,!  who  ordered  prayers  to  be 
read  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul,  in  all  the  churches  of  his  dominionst,  and 
wrote  his  epitaph  in  Latin  verfe,  which  is  engraven  on  his  tomb,  at  the  entrance 
of  Saint  Peter's  church.  Leo  the  Third,  Adrian's  fuccefTor,  fent  legates  to 
the  king,  to  make  known  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  to  carry 
him  the  .flandard  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  beg  he  would  fend  fome  one  to 
receive  from  the  Romans  the  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance|| ;  which  fufficient- 
ly  proves  that  when  the  French-  kings  ceded  to  the  pope  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  the  Pentapolis,  they  by  no  means  intended  to  give  up  the  fovereignty 
of  thofe  territories. 

The  Huns,  in  the  mean  time,  facrificing  private  intereft  to  public  good,  had 
chofen  a  prince,  and,  under  his  conduct,  had  taken  poffeflion  of  one  of  their 
principal  forts.  Charles  on  this  news,  caufed  the  king  of  Italy  to  collect  the 
united  forces  of  Lombardy  and  Bavaria,  and  march  againfl  the  new  monarch, 
before  he  was  in  a  fituation  to  oppofe  him.  Pepin§  accordingly  traverfed  that 
part  of  Pannonia,  which  is  now  called  Auflria,  and  pafTed  the  Danube,  not  far 
from  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  prince  haftened  to  meet  him,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  was  chiefly  compofed  g»f  the  principal  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom^; the  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Huns  were  at  length,  defeated, 
and  their  brave  commander  (lain ;  the  city  of  Ringa  was  next  reduced,  pilla- 
ged, and  levelled  with  the  ground;  the  garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword,  and 
the  inhabitants  driven  beyond  the  TehTe.     This  deflructive  expedition  marked 

*  Ann.  Egin,  et  alii,-  +  Egin.  in  vit.  Carol.  Magn.  J  Tom.  ii.  Concil.  Gall.  j|  Idem,- 
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with  the  fame  cruelty  which  too  frequently  difhonoured  the  French  arms,  at 
this  period,  extinguished  the  power  of  the  Huns;  a  republic  of  warriors,  di£- 
tinguifhed  for  their  bravery  and  their  wealth.  All  their  nobility  fell  in  the 
courfe  of  thofe  numerous  battles  which  they  fought  in  defence  of  their  liberty. 
Such  of  the  people  as  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  conqueror,  either  fubmitted  to 
the  yoke  of  France,  or  retired  to  the  .neighbouring  Hates.  The  few  commo- 
.tions  that  afterwards  occurred,  are  lefs  to  be  confidered  as  the  efforts  of  a  pow- 
erful nation  flruggling  for  its  independence,  than  as  the  lafl  convulfions  of  ex- 
piring liberty. 

Pepin,  loaded  with  the  fpoils  oi  Fannonia,  dircfted  his  march  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  whither  his  father,  after  having  ravaged  Saxony,  had  repaired  with  Lut- 
garde,  whom  he  had  recently  efpoufed..  The  young  prince's  march  refembled 
a  triumphal  proceflion  ;  his  cloaths,  and  thofe  of  his  foldiers,  fhone  with  gold 
and  filver  ;  fuch  magnificence  had  never  before  been  feen  in  France.  He  paffed 
the  winter  with  his  father  at  Aix, 'where  they  celebrated  the  feitivals  of  Chrift- 
mas  and  Eafter,  in  a  fuperb  chapel*  which  Charles  had  juft  railed  in  honour  of  • 
the  blelTed  virgin.  This  chapel  gave  the  name  of  Kix.-la-Chapelle  to  the  town, 
which  Charles  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  was  adorned  with 
the  fineft  marble  that  Rome  and  Ravenna  could  produce.  The  dome  was  em- 
bellifhed  with  a  globe  of  folidgold.  The  gates  and  balluftrades  were  of  bronze ; 
the  vafes  and  chandeliers  of  gold  or  filver,  and  all  the  ornaments  difplayed  a 
richnefs  and  magnificence  hitherto  unexampled. 

The  palace  which  the  king  ccnftru&ed.  at  the  fame  place  was  equally  grand 
and  fuperb.  Some  of  its  porticos,  we  are  told  by  contemporary  writers,  were 
fo  fpacious,  that  all  the  troops  and  attendants  of  the  king  could  dine  in  them.f 
Over  thefe  porticos  were  apartments  for  the  nobles  who  attended  the  court. 
This  grand  edifice  was  fo  contrived,  that  the  king,  without  leaving  his  room, 
could  fee  every  perfon  that  entered  the  other  apartments,  t  The  therma,  or 
warm  baths,  were  fumciently  large  to  contain  a  hundred  perfons.  In  fhort, 
from  the  account  of  Eginard,  the  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  appears  to  have  been 
a  work  of  uncommon  extent  and  magnificence. 

A.  D.  797.]  The  feafon  was  far  advanced,  and  the  king  was  preparing  for 
an  expedition  to  Saxony,  when  the  emir  Zara  arrived,  who,  having  taken  Bar- 
celona, came  to  do  homage  to  Charles,  and  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vaiFal  of 
the  French  monarchy.  The  king  received  him  with  kindnefs  ;  and  in  order  to 
quell  the  commotion  which,  he  learned  from  Zara,  flill  prevailed  in  Spain,  he 
fent  orders  to  the  king  of  Aquitaine  to  repair  thither  with  an  army  and  lay  {lege 
toHuefca.  Lewis  obeyed,  but  the  fuccefs  of  his  efforis  is  net  known. ||  Zara's 
example  was  followed  by  Adalla,  uncle  to  the  new  king  of  Cordova.  Thatprince, 
eager  to  obtain  pofTeflion  of  his  inheritance,  had  recourfe  to  the  protection  of  the 

*  Egin.  in  vita  Carol.  Magn.  +  Mem.  %  Monacb.  San.  Gal.  ||  Egin.  in  Ann, 
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French  monarch,  who  was  then  regarded  by  the  generality  both  of  christians 
and  infidels  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Charles  promifed  to  redrefs  his  griev- 
ances, and  took  him  with  him  into  Saxony,  where  he  had  determined  to  pafs  the 
winter.* 

A.  D.  798,  799-]  Having  fixed  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Wefer,  he  fur- 
rounded  it  with  fortifications,  and  erected  fo  many  houfes,  that  a  town  was 
fpeedily  formed,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Heriftal,  which  it  ftill  bears. 
But  all  his  efforts  to  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  the  Saxons  were  fruitlefs :  having  fent 
them  fome  commhTaries  to  adminifter  juftice  to  fuch  as  fhould  afk  for  it,  they 
were  all  maffacredt. 

This  act  of  cruelty  was  followed  by  a  prompt  and  decifive  punifhment — Charles 
laid  wafte  the  whole  country  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Elbe.  But,  far  from 
being  difpirited,  they  prepared  to  retaliate,  and  entering  Mecklenburgh,  began 
to  commit  the  moft  dreadful  devaftations,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  country,  and  four  thoufand  of  them  put  to  the  fword.  Weakened, 
though  not  difcouraged,  by  fuch  repeated  loffes,  they  were  compelled  to  give 
hoftages  for  their  future  fidelity  ;  and  Charles,  difdaining  to  purfue  his  advan- 
tage, returned  to  his  capital. 

The  cares  of  government  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  attending  to  the 
conduct  of  his  children.  He  had  ordered  the  king  of  Aquitaine  to  meet  him 
at  Heriftal,  in  order  to  give  an  "account,  not  only  of  his  expedition  to  Spain, 
but  of  the  adminiftration  of  his  financest.  That  prince,  preyed  upon  by  a  fet 
of  needy  and  rapacious  courtiers,  had  been  obliged,  on  his  laft  vifit  to  the 
court  of  France,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purchafe  of  thofe  prefents  which  it 
was  cuftoinary  to  make  to  the  king.  Charles  being  informed  of  it,  reprefented 
to  him,  in  the  moft  urgent  manner,  the  evil  confequences  arifing  from  the  pro- 
digality of  me  archs,  Which  not  only  led  to  the  ruin  of  their  people,  but  re- 
duced them  to  a  ftate  of  dependence  incompatible  with  the  majefty  of  the 
throne.  He  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  his  remonftrances  were  not  inef- 
fectual, and  that  Lewis  had  paid  his  debts,  and  lived  with  dignity,  without 
oppreffing  his  fubjects.  The  king  of  Aquitaine  had  four  royal  manfions — 
Doue,  on  the  confines  of  Anjou  ;  Poitiers ;  CafTeneuil,  in  Agenois  ;  Andiac,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Xaintes ;  and  Ebreuil,  in  Auvergne.§  He  made  it  a  rule  to  pafs 
a  year  at  each  of  thefe  fucceffively ;  (for  the  ancient  kings  of  France  fcarcely 
ever  refided  in  towns)  whence  they  were  only  burdened  with  the  fupport  of 
the  monarch  and  his  court  once  in  four  years.  The  revenues,  being  duly  ad- 
miniftered,  afforded  a  confiderable  furplus;  by  which  means  Lewis,  without 
exacting  anything  from  his  fubjects,  was  enabled  not  only  to  defray  the  expen- 
ces  of  his  houfhold,  but  to  pay  his  troops ;  whom,  for  that  reafon,  he  forbade 
to  exact  forage  from  the  country  people.     Charles  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this 
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conduct,  that  he  adopted  it  himfelf,    and  ordered  his  troops  to  be  paid,  in  fu- 
ture, out  of  his  own  revenue. 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  this  period,  that  Lewis  obtained  his  father's  per- 
million  to  give  the  title  of  Qeen  to  Ermengarde,  daughter  to  count  Ingramne, 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  noblemen  in  Aquitaine.  He  had  previously  married 
$his  lady ;  but  though  a  prince  was  allowed  to  take  a  wife  without  the  confent 
of  his  parents,  he  could  not  raife  her  to  the  dignity  of  queen. 

The  difTentions  of  the  Moorifh  chiefs  invited  Charles  to  the  conqueft  of  the 
iflands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca;  but  the  fatisfaction  attending  this  expidition 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  tumults  which  reigned  at  Rome.  Two  nephews 
of  the  deceafed  pontiff,  Pafcal,  and  Campule,  jealous  of  the  elevation  of  Leo, 
formed  a  defign  to  take  away  his  life.  The  day  of  a  foiemn  proceffion  was  the 
time  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  their  project:*  they  accordingly  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  perfon  of  the  pope,  and  Shut  him  up  in  a  convent,  whence 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  his  -efcape  during  the  night ;  and  haftening  to 
the  refidence  of  the  French  ambaffadors,  was  by  them  conducted  to  Spoleto. 
From  thence  he  wrote  to  the  king,  who  invited  him  to  repair  to  his  camp  at 
Paderborn,  in  Weftphalia,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
his  ftation.  Charles  appointed  a  certain  number  of  prelates  to  accompany  him 
to  Rome,  and  to  examine  the  different  accufations  that  had  been  preferred 
againft  him :  for  Pafcal  and  Campule  had  already  prefented  a  requeft  to  the 
king,  charging  Leo  with  the  commiffion  of  feveral  enormous  crimes.  The 
commifTaries,  after  the  moft  careful  investigation,  afTured  the  monarch  of  the 
pope's  innocence,  and  his  two  accufers  were  immediately  arrefted.  But  as 
they  had  ftill  many  friends  at  Rome,  Charles,  in  order  to  reftore  perfect  tran- 
quillity to  that  city,  refolved  to  repair  thither  in  perfon. 

A.  D.  800. J  In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  afTembled  the  clergy  and 
nobles  of  both  nations  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter ;  where,  after  hearing  the 
accufers  of  Leo,  he  declared  them  guilty  of  grofs  calumny,  and  pronounced 
the  justification  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  As  a  teftimony  of  his  gratitude,  Leo 
refolved  to  confer  on  his  benefactor  the  dignified  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Weft. 
It  was  on  the  feftival  of  Chriftmas,  after  Charles  had  devoutly  affifted  at  the 
celebration  of  mafs,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  that  the  pope  fuddenly  pla- 
ced a  crown  on  his  head,  and  the  dome  refounded  with  the  acclamations  of — 
"  Long  life  to  Charles  the  Auguft,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God! — Long  life 
"  and  victory  to  the  great  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the  Romans  I"  The  pope 
immediately  confecrated  his  head  and  body  by  the  royal  unction,  and  conduc- 
ting him  to  a  throne,  paid  him  thofe  marks  of  reipect  which  had  been  only  clai- 
med by  the  ancient  Cefars.      In  his  familiar  converfation  with  his  fecretary 
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Eginard,*  Charles,  who  mdiflblubly  blended  in  the  name  of  Charlemapie  the 
appellation  of  Mhgnus — Great — protcftcd  his  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of 
Leo  ;  and  declared,  had  he  known  them,  he  would  have  difappointed  them  by 
his  abfence  on  that  memorable  day.  But  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony 
muft  have  difclofed  the  fecret ;  and  though  the  fon  of  Pepin  afrecled  to  defpile 
a  title  which  was  accompanied  by  no  real  advantages,  yet,  in  his  correfpondence 
with  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  he  exaclcd,  with  a  fcrupulous  jealoufy,  their 
acquiefcence  in  the  dignity  which  he  derived  from  the  gratitude  of  the  fucce£- 
fors  of  Saint  Peter, 

A.  D.  802.]  The  high  degree  of  power  now  enjoyed  by  Charlemagne  (by 
which  name  we  fhaii  hereafter  diftinguifh  this  monarch)  might  have  enabled 
him  to  conquer  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  ponefled  by  the  Greeks.  Of  this, 
the  emprefs  Irene  was  aware,  and  therefore  fpared  no  pains  to  avert  the  mis- 
fortune me  dreaded.  By  putting  her  fon  to  death,  fhe  had  acquired  the  govern- 
ment of  the  eaftern  empire  ;  and  fhe  now  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  protection 
of  Charlemagne — -at  this  time  a  widower — by  a  propofal  of  marriage.  The 
emperor  encouraged  the  plan,  and  two  of  his  ambafTadors  had  been  fent  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  to  fettle  the  preliminaries,  when  that  princefs  was  depofed  by 
Nicephorus,  who,  being  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  banifhed  Irene  to  the 
iflandof  Lefbos. 

The  firft  care  of  the  ufurper  was  to  fend  ambafTadors  to  the  French  court  for 
the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  two  empires. 
Charlemagne,  on  their  arrival,  was  at  his  palace  of  Seltz,  where,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  French  magnificence,  and  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the 
Greeks,  herefolvedto  receive  theminfuch  a  manner  as  mould  equally  furprife 
and  embarrafs  them.  They  were  led  to  their  firft  audience  through  four  fpaci- 
ous  apartments,  fuperbly  decorated,  in  which  the  officers  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold  were  diftributed,  all  richly  cloathed,  and  ftanding,  in  a  refpeclful  manner, 
before  the  chief  their  refpeclive  offices.  In  the  firft  apartment,  in  which  the 
conftable  was  feated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  the  ambafTadors  were  about  to  pros- 
trate themfelves  before  him,  but  were  prevented,  by  an  affurance  that  this  was 
only  one  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  fame  error  occurred  in 
the  fecond,  which  contained  the  count  of  the  palace,  attended  by  a  fplendid 
retinue  of  courtiers.  The  third,  in  which  was  the  mafter  of  the  king's  table, 
and  the  fourth,  where  the  chamberlain  prefided,  by  encreafmg  their  uncertain- 
ty, gave  rife  to  frefh  miftakes  :  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  greater  magni- 
ficence was  difplayed.  At  length  two  noblemen  approached,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  emperor's  apartment.   Charlemagne  was  ftanding  near  the  window, 

*  It  has  been  pretended  that  Eginard  was  fon-in-Iaw  to  Charles.  The  fatt  is,  that  this  fecretary  had 
an  intrigue  with  this  fovereign's  daughter,  Emma;  but  he  certainly  did  not  marry  her.  Had  that  been 
the  cafe,  would  he  not  have  been  the  firft  to  have  boafted  of  the  honour  of  fuch  an  alliance?  Yet  not  a 
fyllable  can  be  found  in  his  writings  to  authorize  the  fuppofnion. 
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Surrounded  by  his  children,  and  by  a  great  number  of  dukes  and  prelates, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  familiar  converfation.  He  was  leaning  on  the 
moulder  of  bifhop  Hetton,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  pay  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  than  to  the  reft  of  his  nobles,  becaufe  he  had  been  treated  with  great- 
er contempt  on  his  embafTy  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople.  The  ambaffadors 
alarmed,  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet ;  but  Charlemagne,  perceiving  their  em- 
barraflment,  raifed  them  up,  and  dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that 
Hetton  forgave  them,  and  that  he  himfelf,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  biihop,  was 
willing  to  forget  what  had  palled. 

The  treaty  which  they  came  to  negociate  was  fpeedily  Signed.  It  was  agreed 
that  Charlemagne  and  Nicephorus  fhould  both  retain  the  appellation  of  Augus- 
tus;* that  the  former  fhould  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Weft,t  and  the 
latter  that  of  Emperor  of  the  Eaft  ;t  that  all  that  part  of  Italy,  which  extends 
from  the  Offanto  and  theVoltorno  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  mould  remain  Subject  to  the 
eaftern  empire ;  and  that  all  the  reft  mould  belong  to  the  weftern  empire,  toge- 
ther with  the  two  Pannonias,  Dacia,  Iftria,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia.  This 
treaty  was  followed  by  the  fumiffion  of  Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  [A.  D. 
803.3  who  had  revolted  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Greeks. 

A.  D.  804.3  The  Saxons  were  now  the  only  people  who  refilled  the  autho- 
rity of  Charlemagne.  Though  they  had  fo  often  Suffered  for  their  obftinacy, 
they  now  took  up  arms  again  under  the  conduct  of  Godfrey,  king  of  Denmark, 
a  prince  of  great  power,  both  by  Sea  and  land.  The  emperor  immediately 
marched  to  attack  them,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  drove  them  from 
their  moft  inacceffible  retreats.  The  Danifh  prince,  who  was  on  the  frontiers 
of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,§  propofed  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  promiSed  to  meet  Charlemagne,  but  he  Suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
and  retired  with  precipitation.  The  rebels,  deprived  of  his  fupport,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  clemency  of  their  Sovereign  ;  who,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fu- 
ture infurreclion,  Sent  one  half  of  them  into  Switzerland,  and  the  other  into  Flan- 
ders ;  and  gave  their  country  to  the  Abodrites,  who  had  always  preferved  their 
fidelity.  But  a  change  of  climate  Seldom  produces  a  change  of  manners. || . 
Thefe  emigrants,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  families,  far  from  lofmg  their 
ferociouSneSs  with  their  country,  infected  their  new  allies^"  with  that  fpirit  of 
revolt  which  always  refided  in  their  own  bofoms.  It  became  a  proverb,  during 
the  troubles  in  Flanders,  under  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  that  Charlemagne, 
by  mixing  the  Saxons  -with  the  Flemings,  of  one  devil  had  made  two. 

From  this  time,  however,  Saxony  was  free  from  commotions  ;  and  that  proud 
nation,  which  had  hitherto  refilled  the  yoke  with  Such  perSevering  courage,  was 
at  length  induced,  partly  by  Sorce,  and  partly  from  inclination,  to  Submit  to  the 
rites  of  baptifm,  and  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Charlemagne. 

*  Theophan,    +  Eginard,    %  Averuin,  1.  W.    §  Annal.  Egin.    ||  Jacob.  Myer.  Annal.  rerum  Fland, 
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A.  D.  805,  806.]  The  emperor,  after  the  total  reduction  of  Saxony,  re- 
paired to  Rheims  to  wait  for  the  pope,  who  had  afked  his  permifiion  to  make  a 
journey  to  France.  The  pretended  motive  for  this  excurfion,  was  to  difcourfe 
with  him  on  the  fubject  of  a  miracle,  laid  to  have  occurred  at  Mantua  ;,  but 
its  real  object  was  to  confer  on  the  affairs  of  Venice.*  The  refult  of  the  con- 
ference is  not  mentioned  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  ;  but  the  return  of  the 
fovereign  pontiff  by  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  the  numerous  army  railed  at 
this  period,  by  Wilhaire — an  effort  which  greatly  exceeded  the  power  of  an 
individual ;  the  fudden  irruption  of  that  Tribune  into  the  ifland  of  Malamauc, 
which  he  reduced ;  the  capture  of  Heraclea,  from  Maurice  and  John,  who 
favoured  the  party  of  Nicephorus ;  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  patriarch  For- 
tunatus,  who,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  Leo,  had  been  expelled  from 
his  church  at  Grado ; — all  thefe  circumftances  occuring  at  this  conjuncture, 
feemed  to  authorife  the  opinion,  that  they  were  occafhoned  by  the  late  inter- 
view between  Charlemagne  and  the  pope.  The  ancient  annalifts  are  ftrangely 
confufed  in  their  accounts  of  the  government  of  the  ftate  of  Venice.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  that  diftrict  which  lies  on  the  continent,  on  the  nothern 
coaft  of  the  Gulph,  was~  holden  of  the  weftern  empire ;  while  the  neighbour- 
ing ifles  were  fubmitted,  in  appearance,  to  the  domination  of  the  Eaft,  but  were 
in  fact  independent. t  There  are  Several  hiftorical  records,  which  tend  to 
prove  that  thofe  iflands,  in  imitation  of  fome  of  the  fea-port  towns  in  Dalma- 
tia,  were  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Charlemagne,  and  that 
with  this  view  they  Tent  envoys  to  him  at  Thionville.  Eginard,  in  lpeaking 
of  this  deputation,!  formally  fays,  every  thing  which  regarded  the  dukes  and  peo- 
ple of  Venice  and  Dalmatia  wasjubjett  to  his  orders. — Such  a  declaration  evident- 
ly implies  a  fovereign  authority,  and  muft  effectually  deftroy  the  fyftem  of  thofe 
who  maintained  that,  at  this  early  period,  Venice  was  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent ftate. 

While  a  momentary  calm  allowed  him  a  fufpenfion  from  the  labours  of  the 
field,  Charlemagne  fettled,  at  an  affembly  holden  at  Thionville,  the  final  dis- 
tribution of  his  dominions.  Aquitaine  and  Gafcony,  with  the  Spanifh  march, 
he  affigned  to  his  fon.  Lewis  ;||  his  polfeffions  in  Italy  he  confirmed  to  Pepin, 
and  added  to  them  the  bell  part  of  Bavaria,  with  the  country  at  prefent  inha- 
bited by  the  Grifons;  the  reft  of  his  dominions  he  left  to  his  eldeft  fon  Charles, 
whom  he  deftined  for  the  empire;  and  after  publicly  fubferibing  the  royal  do- 
nation, he  rendered  it,  in  a  fuperftitious  age,  more  authentic  by  the  fanction 
of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  merely  fettling  the  quantum  of  territory  which 
each  was  to  poffefs ;  but  his  forefight  extended  to  every  future  ground  of  dif- 
quiet,  and  fubject  of  difcontent.     In  order  to   fecure  a  lafting  peace  and  firm 
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union  between  the  brothers,  he  flipulated,  that  in  cafe  any  difference  mould 
arife,  which  the  testimony  of  men  mould  prove  inadequate  to  fettle,  recourfe 
mould  be  had — not  to  the  general  mode  of  decifion,  by  duel — but  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  crofs.  This  was  a  cufcom  then  in  vogue,  which,  though  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme,  was  frill  regarded  as  a  folemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty.*  In  the 
decifion  of  doubtful  matters,  tv/o  men  were  chofen,  who  being  conducted  to 
the  church,  flood  erect,  with  their  hands  lifted  up  in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs,  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  ;  and  the  caufe  was  determined  in  favour 
of  him  whofe  champion  remained  motionlefs  for  the  longer!  fpace  of  time. 

Soon  after  the  determination  of  this  grand  affair,  the  three  princes  were  fum- 
moned  to  defend  their  new  dominions  by  the  force  of  arms.  In  Aquitaine  and 
Italy,  Lewis  and  Pepin  triumphed  over  the  infidels,  whom  the  former  expelled 
from  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  and  the  latter  defeated  in  Catalonia.  The  revolted 
Sclavonians,  who  had  ravaged  Bohemia,  were  crufhed  by  the  power  of  Charles jt 
and  the  declining  age  of  Charlemagne  liftened  with  paternal  fondnefs  to  the 
martial  achievements  of  his  fons. 

A.  D.  808.]  The  king  of  Aquitaine  'was  recalled  from  the  purfuit  of  his 
conquefls  in  Spain,  by  intelligence  that  a  fleet  of  Normans  had  entered  the  chan- 
nel, and  was  directing  its  courfe  towards  the  maritime  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Thefe  Normans,  or  Men  of  the  North,  were  a  body  of  ravagers,  compofed  of 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frifians,  Danes,  and  adventurers  of  all  nations,  who,  be- 
ing accuftomed  to  a  roving,  unfettled  life,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  war  and 
plunder.  Charlemagne,  forfeeing  the  evils  they  were  likely  to  bring  upon 
France,  exclaimed  with  a  flgh+,  "  If,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  my  power, 
"  they  dare  infult  the  coafts  of  my  empire,  what  will  they  not  attempt  when 
u  that  power  fhall  be  difunited  ?"  The  event  fully  juftified  this  prediction. — • 
The  king,  however,  adopted  the  mofr.  prudent  meafures  for  reftraining  their  in- 
curfions  :  he  vifited  all  the  fea-ports,  and  caufed  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of 
veffels  to  be  conftructed,  that,  according  to  Eginard,  no  part  of  the  coaft  was 
unprovided  with  them,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  extremity  of  his 
German  dominions.  All  thefe  veffels  he  ordered  to  be  kept  conftantly  armed 
and  equipped  ;  and  he  obliged  the  nobles  to  ferve  on  board  them  in  cafe  of  at- 
tack, in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  bound  to  ferve ||  by  land.  His  grand  ma- 
rine arfenal  was  eftablifhed  at  Bologne,  where  he  erected  an  ancient  pharos, 
that  ha.d  been  conftructed  by  the  emperor  Caligula,  and  gave  the  mofr.  pofitive 
orders,  that  a  fire  fhould  be  kept  burning  in  it  during  the  whole  night.  It  is 
that  which  is  now  called  the  Tour  d'Ordre. 

Of  all  the  weflern  empire,  Godfrey,  king  of  Denmark,  was  the  only  prince 
that  frill  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Charlemagne.     The  emperor 
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now  prepared  to  invade  his  dominions ;  and  .the  Dane,  aware  of  his  hoftile  in- 
tentions, and  unavved  by  the  extent  of  his  power,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance,  and  made  incurfions  into  the  territories  of  the  Abodrites.  Having  for- 
med a  league  with  fome  of  the  neighbouring  people*,  he  extended  his  depreda- 
tions into  the  province  of  Meckelbourg,  whofe  inhabitants,  alarmed  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  terrified  at  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  threw  down  their  arms,  ; 
lubmitted  to  the  impofition  of  an  annual  tribute.  The  conqueror  then  marched 
forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  reduced  feveral  fortified  places.  One 
fort,  however,  withftood  his  moil  vigorous  efforts  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
raife  the  fiege,  after  having  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  and  many  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  This  check,  and  the  news  of  Charles's  approach,"  haftcned  his 
return  ;  and,  afraid  of  encountering  the  fuperior  force  of  the  French,  he  totally 
demolished  the  port  of  liieric,  from  which  he  derived  a  confiderable  revenue. 
He  carried  his  precautions  to  a  ftill  greater  height,  and  in  order  to  fecure  his  do- 
minions from  hoftile  irruptions,  he  erected  a  high  wall,  defended  by  ftrong  tow  - 
ers,  which  extended  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that  neck  of  land  which  lies 
between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic  fea.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs 
when  young  Charles  reached  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  He  immediately  paffed 
that  river,  and  advancing  far  into  the  country,  fpread  terror  and  clevaftation 
around  him.  At  length,  finding  no  enemy  to  encounter,  and  the  feafon  being 
far  advanced,  he  marched  back  to  France,  after  having  erected  two  forts  on 
the  confines  of  Saxony. 

A.  D.  809.]  While  thefe  tranfactions  were  palling  in  the  weftern  empire, 
the  truce  that  had  been  concluded  between  the  Venetians  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Eaft  expired,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  hoftilities .  The 
fleet  of  Nicephorus  appeared  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  under  the  command  of  Paul, 
who  detached  a  part  of  it  to  furprife  Comachio,  a  town  fituated  in  a  bay  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Po.  But  the  garrifon  made  a  fally,  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
repulfed,  and  compelled  to  re-embark  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  They 
then  directed  their  courfe  towards  Populoni,  now  Piombino,  which  they  took 
and  pillaged.  Paul,  neverthelefs,  caufed  propofals  for  an  accomodation  to  be 
made,  to  which  the  king  of  Italy  was  inclined  to  liften ;  but  it  was  the  intereft 
of  the  Venetians  to  widen  the  breach  between  tl>e  two  empires.  The  dukes, 
Wilhaire  and  Beot,  who  had  three  years  before  placed  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  French,  took  fuch  effectual  pains  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of 
peace,  and  to  encreafe  the  fubfifting  animofity,  that  the  commander  of  the 
Grecians,  thinking  his  life  was  in  danger,  retired  without  coming  to  any  ar- 
rangement. The  following  year,  it  appeared,  that  thefe  noblemen  were  not 
more  faithful  to  Charlemagne  than  to  Nicephorus ;  Pepin,  enraged  at  their  du- 
plicity,   attacked  the  forces  they  had  collected  by  land  and  fea,  defeated  them 
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in  feveral  engagements,  and  compelled  them  to  fue  for  pardon.  This  exploit 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  empires  ;  peace  was  concluded — Venice 
reflored  to  the  Greeks,  and Dalmatia  to  the  French*. 

The  capture  of  Piombino  was  not  the  only  difgrace  which  attended  the 
French  arms  during  this  campaign.  In  Spain  they  were  tarnifhed  by  the  lofs  of 
Tortofa,  which  the  king  of  Aquitaine  in  vain  endeavoured  to  retake.  At  the 
fiege  of  Huefca,  too,  that  monarch  was  equally  unfuccefsful :  but  in  Germany, 
the  fituation  of  affairs  was  more  pleafmg  and  prosperous1".  The  king  of  Den- 
mark, notwithstanding  the  flrength  of  his  entrenchments,  was  anxious  to  ap- 
peafe  the  refentment  of  Charlemagne.  A  conference  was  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  but  it  paffed  in  mutual  complaints;  and  no  plan  of  accommodation 
being  adopted,  duke  Traficon,  by  the  orders  of.  Charlemagne,  renewed  hof- 
tilities,  and  in  a  fhort  time  retook  all  the  places  which  Godfrey  had  fubdued. 
The  Danifh  monarch  threatened  the  Abodrites  with  deitruction,  and  talked  of 
invading  both  Saxony  and  Friefland.  The  emperor,  informed  of  his  threats, 
fent  a  body  of  troops  to  feize  the  principal  paffages  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  erect  a 
fortrefs  at  Eflesfelt.t  This  precaution  difconcerted  the  projects  of  the  Dane, 
and  obliged  him  to  direct  his  efforts  to  another  quarter. 

A.  D.  810.]  Godfrey  having  affembled  his  troops,  embarked  them  on  board 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,  and  made  a  defcent  on  Friefland,  where  he  defea- 
ted an  United  body  of  French  and  Frifians,  took  many  places  of  importance, 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  tribute.  The  emperor  no  fooner  received 
intelligence  of  his  motions,  than  he  paffed  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Wefer  ;  but  he  had  fcarcely  pitched  his  tents  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
enemy  was  retiring  in  diforder,  and  that  the  Danifh  Prince  had  been  affaffinated 
by  one  of  his  guards.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Hemming,  the  fon 
and  fuccefTor  of  Godfrey,  humbly  fued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  by  a  renun- 
ciation of  all  his  fathers  conquefts.  Peace  was  alfo  concluded  on  the  fame  con- 
ditions, with  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  The  king  of  Cordova  either  openly  fur- 
rendered,  or  fecretly  favoured  the  re-capture  of  all  the  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  French.  The  river  Ebro  was  fixed  on  as  the  limits  of  the  two 
ltates.  The  Gafcons  had  recently  received  a  fevere  chaftifement ;  and  theNa- 
verrefe  began  to  grow  accuftomed  to  to  the  French  yoke  ;  fo  that  a  perfect  fub- 
mifiion  prevailed  throughout  that  vaft  extent  of  country,  which  was  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Spanifh  March. 

The  fatisfaction  experienced  by  Charlemagne  on  the  re-eftablimment  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  Pepin,  king  of  Italy  ;  an  infant 
fon  of  that  prince,  named  Bernard,  was  appointed,  by  the  difconfolate  emperor, 
to  fucceed  to  the  Italian  fceptre. 
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A.  D.  811,  812.]  In  a  few  months  after  this  fevcre  loft,  he  had  frefh  caufe 
for  lamentation  in  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon,  Charles,  who  died  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  All  his  hopes  were  now  centered  in  his  remaining  child, 
Lewis,  king  of  Aqnitaine,  a  prince  who  bore  the  higheft  reputation  for  pru- 
dence, economy,  and  valour.  Indeed,  the  extraordinary  accounts  that  were 
given  to  the  emperor  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  youthful  monarch,  were 
fuch,  as  to  ftagger  even  paternal  credulity.  Reiblved,  however,  to  afcertain 
what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to  them,  he  difpatched  Archinbaud,  a  perlbn  on 
whofe  veracity  he  could  depend,  to  the  court  of  Aquitaine,  with  orders  to 
watch,  with  the  ftricteft.  attention,  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  The  report  of  this 
courtier  was  favourable  to  the  wifhes  of  Charlemagne  ;  who,  finding  that  his  fbn 
fupported  the  dignity  of  a  monarch,  without  oppreffing  his  fubjects,  exclaimed — 
"  O!  my  companions,  let  us  rejoice  that  this  young  man  is  already  wifer  and 
Cf  more  ikilful  than  ourfelves." 

A.  D.  813.3  The  aged  emperor,  feeling  his  ftrength  decay,  and  the  weight, 
of  public  cares  becoming  too  burthenfome  for  him  to  bear  without  affiftance, 
now  determined  on  the  aflbciation  of  Lewis  to  the  empire.  Arrayed  in  his  im- 
perial robes,  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  fupported  by  his  fon*,  he 
repaired  to  the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built  at  x\ix-la-Chapelle ;  and, 
after  inculcating  in  the  mind  of  his  youthful  colleague  the  duties  of  a  monarch 
and  a  mant,  he  commanded  him  to  take  the  crown,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  altar,  and  put  it  on  his  head. 

A.  D.  814.3  The  encreafing  infirmities  of  Charlemagne  foon  warned  him  to 
prepare  for  his  end.  Abont  the  middle  of  the  month  of  January,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  afTociation  of  Lewis,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  confcious  of 
his  danger,  he  beheld  with  firmneis  the  approach  of  death.  On  the  twenty-fe- 
venth,  a  fainting  fit  announced  his  ipeedy  diffolution;  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
after  uttering,  in  a  low  and  faultering  voice,  thefe  words — cc  Into  thy  hands, 
Lord,  I  commend  my  fpirit" — he  immediately  expired,  in  the  feventy-fecond 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-feventh  of  his  reign. 

Molt  of  the  biographers  of  Charlemagne  appear  to  have  confidered  themfelves 
as  panegyrifts,  and  not  as  hiftoriahs  ;  and  even  fuch  as  have  refufed  him  indif- 
criminate  commendation,  have  injudiciouily  bellowed  their  cenfures  where  they 
were  not  deferved,  and  with-held  them  where  they  ought  to  have  been  applied. 
The  fplendid  qualities  of  this  brave  emperor  are,  indeed,  well  calculated  to 
fafcinate  the  mind  and  dazzle  the  judgment ;  nor,  were  they  only  obfcured  by 
trivial  defects,  mould  we  think  it  proper  to  dwell  on  the  partial  diminution  of 
their  fplendor,  when  their  general  glare  would  juftify  admiration.  But  fatal, 
as  a  deep  flaw  to  a  diamond  of  the  firft  water,  is  the  cruelty  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  generalexcellence  of  his  character.     The  filent  extinction  of  the  fons  of 
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Carloman  is  a  grofs  impeachment  of  his  humanity ;  and,  even  could  he  elude 
the  doubtful  fate  of  his  nephews,  the  wanton  mafTacre  of  four  thoufand  five 
hundred  Saxons,  who  were  beheaded  on  the  fame  {pot,  befpeak  the  unfeeling 
hero  of  a  barbarous  age.  That  fpirit  of  ambition,  too,  which  infpired  him 
with  an  inordinate  thirft  for  conquefr,  and  led  him  to  invade  the  rights  and 
deftroy  the  independence  of  his  neighbours,  is  furely  no  theme  for  praife. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  contemplate  with  pleafure  his  numerous  virtues.  In 
the  infancy  of  legiflative  {kill,  his  regulations  for  the  prefervation  of  order  and 
public  tranquility  throughout  his  extenfive  dominions,  together  with  his  flritft 
and  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  merit  the  higheft  commendation.  Of 
his  valour  we  fay  little  : — it  is  a  gift  of  nature  that  forms,  perhaps,  a  juft  theme 
of  gratitude  to  the  pofTeffor,  but  is  not  a  fit  fubjecl  for  hiftorical  praife.  Of 
a  different  defcription  are  his  zeal  to  protect,  and  his  anxiety  to  cultivate,  the 
arts  and  fciences  ;  his  ftudious  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion  5  his  fervent 
piety  ;  rigid  temperance  ;  unbounded  charity  ;  and,  finally,  his  extreme  ear- 
neftnefs  to  improve  and  mollify  the  manners  of  his  fubjecls,  and  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  felicity. — His  counfels  to  his  fon  and  colleague,  Lewis,  which 
exhort  him  to  confider  the  people  as  his  children  ;  to  be  gentle  in  his  adminif- 
tration, but  firm  in  the  execution  of  juftice ;  to  reward  merit  ;  to  promote  his 
nobles  gradually ;  to  choofe  his  minifters  deliberately,  but  never  to  remove 
them  capricioufly  ; — 'are  maxims  that  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended,  nor 
too  eafily  adopted. 

The  authority  of  Charlemagne  embraced  that  part  of  Spain  which  extended 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro,  and  comprehends  Rouflillon  and  Catalo- 
nia, Navarre  and  Arragon  ;  in  Italy  his  power  was  acknowledged  from  the  x\lps 
to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  To  the  fceptre  of  France  he  united  that  of  Germa- 
-L  ny  ;  and  the  fchools  which  he  eftablifhed  in  the  barbarous  regions,  on  either  fide 
of  the  Wefer,  in  fome  meafure  atone  for  the  cruelties  he  perpetrated  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  dominion. -^-The  empire  of  the  Franks  ftretched  betv/een  Eaft  and  Weft 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Viflula,  and  between  the  North  and  South  from 
the  duchy  of  Benevento  to  the  river  Eyder,  which  ftill  feparates  Denmark  from 
Germany. 

The  body  of  this  monarch  was  depofited  in  a  vault,  in  his  chapel  at  Aix, 
where  he  was  feated  on  a  throne  of  gold,  arrayed  in  the  imperial  robes,  and  in 
the  hair-cloth  which  he  commonly  wore*  ;  with  his  fword  at  his  fide — the  crown 
on  his  head — the  bible  on  his  knees,  and  his  fhield  and  fceptre  at  his  feet — thefe 
laft  were  of  gold,  and  deemed  highly  valuable  in  a  fuperftitious  age,  lefs  from 
the  precious  metal  of  which  they  were  compofed,  than  from  the  benediction 
which  had  been  beftowed  on  them  by  pope  Leo.  Beneath  the  regal  mantle 
was  placed  the  large  pilgrim's  purfe,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  on  his 
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journey  to  Rome.  •  The  whole  fepulchre  was  fcented  with  perfumes,  and  filled 
with  a  vaft  quantity  of  pieces  of  gold.  Over  the  entrance  was  erected  a  fuperb 
triumphal  arch,  on  which  the  following  epitaph  was  infcribed: — Here  re/Is  the 
body  of  Charles,  the  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  who  glorioufly  extended  the  king- 
dom of  the  French,   and  governed  it  happily,  during  forty-jeven  years . 

Charlemagne  had  four  wives,  who  were  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
Queen — Hermengarde,  Hildegarde,  Faftrade,  and  Luitgarde.  From  the  firft, 
who  was  daughter  to  the  lad  king  of  the  Lombards,  he  was  divorced,  by  the 
advice  of  the  bifhops.  By  the  fecond,  he  had  four  fons,  Charles,  Pepin,  Lewis, 
and  Lothaire,  who  died  young ;  and  five  daughters,  Adelaide,  Rotrude,  Ber- 
tha, Gifele  and  Hildegarde.  Bertha  was  mother  to  Theodrade  and  Hiltrude> 
both  abbefTes  ;  the  nrft  of  Farmoutier,  andthelaft  of  Argenteuil.  The  empe~ 
ror  before  his  marriage  with  Hermengarde,  had  taken  a  concubine,  named  Hi" 
miltrude,  by  whom  he  had  Pepin,  furnamed  The  Hump-backed,  and  the  princefs 
Rothais.  After  the  death  of  Luitgarde,  having  three  fons  who  were  capable  of 
fwaying  the  fceptre,  he  refolved  to  have  no  more  wives,  who  could  enjoy  the 
title  of  Queen  or  Emprefs  ;  he  therefore  took,  fucceffively,  four  concubines,  who 
gave  birth  to  feveral  children.  By  Madelgarde  he  had  Rothilda  ;  by  Gerfwin- 
da,  Adeltrude ;  by  Regine,  Hugh,  the  abbot,  Dragon,  bifhop  of  Metz,  and 
Adalinde  ;  and  by  Adelaide,  or  Adelvide,  he  had  Thierri,  who  took  orders. — 
He  had  alfo  another  daughter,  named  Emma,  who,  it  has  been  pretended,  was 
wife  toEginard. 

So  great  a  number  of  wives  and  concubines  has  given  occafion  to  feme  mo- 
dern authors  to  pollute  the  memory  ofCharlemage  with  the  charge  of  inconti- 
nence and  immorality.  It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  what  we  have  before  urged  in 
favour  of  concubinage,-  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  connection  equally  lawful 
with  the  prefent  left-handed  marriages  of  Germany,  and  the  French  marriages  of 
confeience.  But  a  few  reflections,  on  the  fubject  of  this  unjuft  accufation,  we 
muft  not  with-hold.  Is  it  probable  that  a  prince  who  was  frank,  open,  and  fin- 
cere  in  all  his  actions,  mould  defcend  to  the  little  arts  of  hypocrify — that  off- 
fpring  of  a  mean  and  contracted  mind  ;  and  prove  faithlefs  to  thofe  laws  which 
he  openly  profefTed  to  fupport  and  protect  ?  Would  he,  in  that  cafe,  have  da- 
red to  promulgate  that  famous  ordinance,  in  which  he  places  fornication  and 
adultery  in  the  lift  of  thofe  heinous  fins*  which  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  on  fuch  as  practife  them  ?  Had  he  himfelf  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
in  others  he  punifhed  with  imprifonment  and  confifcation,  inftead  of  exciting 
efteem,  and  conciliating  affection,  he  muft  inevitably  have  become  an  object  of 
contempt  and  indignation  to  his  fubjects.  Eginard,  though  his  fecretary,  is 
not  {paring  of  his  reproaches  where  he  thinks  they  are  due ;  he  accufes  Charle- 
magne of  a  culpable  want  of  firmnefs,  in  forbearing  to  reprefs  the  cruelties  of 
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Faftrade,  and  the  licentious  condu&  of  his  daughters,  who,  it  feems,  were 
ra oft  of  them  endued  with  very  amorous  difpofitions.  He  would  not  therefore 
have  failed  to  notice  the  moral  incontinence  of  his  fovereign,  had  it  real- 
ly exifted.  The  hiflorian  of  Lewis  the  gentle,  fpeaking  of  the  emperor's  death, 
fays — -Martinis  eftvir  jujlus*.  The  councils  of  Verneuil  and  Rome  rank  him  in 
the  number  of  thofe  great  monarchs  whom  they  dignify  with  the  appellation  of 
great  faints:  and  all  contemporary  writers  mention  him  in  the  fame  terms .  It 
was  not  till  many  centuries  after  his  death  that  any  doubts  arofe  as  to  the  puri- 
ty of  his  manners  ;  as  if  it  were  impoflible  that  a  man,  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  feventy-two,  fhould  have  married  nine  wives,  fuccemvely.  From  thefe 
confiderations  we  muft  pronounce  the  accufation  of  immorality,  with  regard  to 
his  intercourfe  with  the  fair  fex,  to  be  wholly  unfounded ;  though  we  can  by 
no  means  affent  to  the  indifcriminate  commendation  of  the  eloquent  BofTuet, 
who  fays,  that  he  was  a  moft  chriftian  prince  in  all  his  actions .t 

The  nrft  fumptuary  laws  known  in  France  were  enacted  during  this  reignt. 
They  regulated  the  price  of  fluffs,  and  the  forts  that  were  to  be  worn  by  each 
clafs  of  citizens.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  extremely  plain  in  his  drefs,  and, 
except  on  particular  occafions,  was  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed,  in  that  refpect, 
from  the  meaneft  of  his  French  fubjects|[  ; — frill,  however,  he  was  fond  of  no- 
velty. At  nrft,  he  wore  a  long  cloak  that  reached  to  his  feet ;  but  having  feen 
fome  of  the  fhort  cloaks  of  various  colours,  that  were  worn  by  the  Gauls,  he 
preferred  them  to  the  others,  which  he  then  began  to  think  were  too  trouble- 
lbme.  The  conqueft  of  Italy  gave  him  a  tafte  for  filk  cloaths,  adorned  with 
rich  furs,  which  the  Venetians  imported  from  the  Eafl.  The  emperor,  fays  the 
monk  of  Saint  Gal,  at  firft.  fuffered  his  fubje-cts  to  follow  their  own  inclinations 
in  point  of  drefs,  from  aperfuafion  that  the  example  he  fet  them  would  foon  bring 
them  back  to  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  their  anceflors;  but  finding  that  his 
courtiers  paid  no  attention  to  him,  he  at  length  determined  to  exert  his  autho- 
rity, and  accordingly  enacted  thofe  laws  abovementioned. 

The  tumult  of  war  is  ever  unfavourable  to  commercial  intercourfe.  Commerce 
had  nourifhed  in  Gaul  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  :  but  the  firft  mo- 
narch of  the  Merovingian  race  found  it  almoft  totally  neglected  ;  and  the  continual 
hoftilities  in  which  they  were  engaged,  did  not  permit  them  to  re-eftablifh  it  in  its 
ancient  fplendour.  The  deprelTions,  however,  which  it  experienced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  monarchy,  did  not  effect  its  annihilation,  it  even  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  degree  of  vigour  under  the  reign  of  Gontran§,  who,  being 
difpleafed  with  the  conduct  of  his  nephew  Childebert,  forbade  all  communica- 
tion between  Burgundy  and  Auftrafia^.     Under  Clotaire  the  fecond,  there  was 

*  la  vita  Ludovici  Pii.  +  See  his  fermon  on  the  opening  the  general  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
in  16S1.  %  Capitul.  Triplex,  aim.  808,  Art.  v.  t.  i.  p.  468.  ||  Memoires  deL'Acad.  des  B.  L. 
torn.  vi.  p.  726.        §  Greg.  Tur.  hift.  1.  ix.  c,  32.        1  Fred.  Chron.  c.  48. 
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a  company  of  merchants,  who  went  from  the  territory  of  Sens,  under  the  con- 
duel  of  Samon,  to  trade  with  the  Sclavonians*.  During  the  reign  of  Dago- 
bert  the  firft,  tliere  was  a  number  of  markets  cftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  fa- 
cilitating commercial  infcercourfe.  From  a  capitulary  of  the  ninth  century,  we 
learn,  that  the  French,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  went  in  troops  to  traffic 
with  the  Sclavonians,  the  Avars  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  and  the  Saxons  ;  on  thefe 
trading  excurftons they  v/cre  forbidden  the  ufe  of  arms.  From  the  Chronicle 
of  Fontenelles,  it  appears,  that  even  at  the  commencement  of  that  emperor's 
reign,  a  regular  commerce  was  ellablifhed  between  the  French  and  Pmglifh. 

All  trade  was  conducted,  at  this  period,  in  markets  or  fairs  ;  there  only  could 
be  procured  the  chief  necefTaries  of  life:  artifls  and  merchants,  difperfed  about 
the  country,  had  not  yet  fixed  their  refidence  in  towns,  which  were  principally 
inhabited  by  priefls  and  a  few  workmen.  Neither  monks  nor  nuns  were  to  be 
feen  in  them  ;  the  generality  of  convents  being  built  in  the  open  country,  or 
elfe  in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  The  nobility  either  refided  on  their  own  eftates, 
or  followed  the  court.  In  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  naturally  arifing 
from  this  reparation  of  the  members  of  the  community,  numerous  fairs  were 
eftablifhedt,  at  which  they  attended  for  the  purpofe  of  buying  and  felling  fuch 
articles  as  could  not  otherwife  be  procured  or  difpofed  of.  That  of  Saint  Denis 
was  one  of  the  moil  celebrated^. — It  was  frequented  by  people,  not  only  from 
the  moil  diftant  parts  of  the  French  empire,  but  from  Friefland,  Saxony,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Italy  ; — as  appears  from  the  charter  of  Dagobert  the  firft,  by 
whom  it  was  eftabliflied||,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  Pepin  the  fliort,  which  con- 
firms the  right  of  exacting  toll  for  the  paiTage  of  goods  through  the  diflri<ft  of 
Paris,  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Denis. 

But  though  all  commercial  bufinefs  was,  generally  fpeaking,  confined  to 
thefe  fairs,  yet  were  there  fome  few  towns  that  were  famous  for  their  trade 
and  manufactories .  The  city  of  Aries  was  celebrated,  at  a  very  early  period,  f 
for  its  embroidery,  and  for  its  works  of  gold  and  filver  inlaid§  •  all  the  veffels 
from  the  Eaft  came  to  this  port,  to  Narbonm?,  and  Marfeilles.  From  Aries,  a 
part  of  the  riches  imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  was  fent  to  Treves  ;  they  were 
conveyed  by  the  Rhone  to  Lyons  ;  from  thence  they  were  forwarded  by  the 
Soane  and  the  Doux,  and  then  landed  and  carried  in  carts  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mofelle.  The  profperity  of  thefe  commercial  towns  was  interrupted  by  conti- 
nual wars,  which  deterred  the  Afiatics  and  Africans  from  frequenting  their 
ports-.  But  under  the  Carlovingian  monarchs,  they  again  began  to  flourifh ; 
they  then  kept  a  certain  number  of  veffels  that  were  employed  in  trading  to 
Conftantinople,  Genoa,  and  Pifa.     The    inhabitants  of  Lyons,  in  conjunction 

*  Apad  Dublet.  in  hift.  Abbat.  Sancti.  Dion.  p.  655.         +  Capit.   Carol.  CaW.  tit.  xxxvi.  c.    19. 
X  Apud  Dublet.  ante  cit.  ||  Apud  Felibian  in  prob,  hift.  ejuftd.  p.  24.         §  Huet,  Traite  du  Com. 
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with  thofe  of  Marfeilles  and  Avignon,  were  accuftomed  to  go,  twice  a  year,  to 
Alexandria,  to  pur  chafe  perfumes  and  other  objects  of  merchandize,  which 
they  fold  in  Provence  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  commerce 
never  flourifhed  fo  much  as  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  gentle,  the  fon  and 
fucceffor  to  Charlemagne* — who  eftablifned  a  company  of  merchants,  with 
particular  privileges,  and  adopted  fuch  regulations,  as  enfured  protection  to 
their  perfons,  and  fuccefs  to  their  operations. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  under  the  two  firil  races  of  the  French  monarchy,  the 
commerce  of  France  was  of  little  importance.  It  was  chiefly  abandoned  to  fo- 
reigners, who  imported  but  few  objects  of  value  into  the  kingdom.  Spain  fup- 
plied  the  French  with  horfes  and  mulest ;  Friefland,  with  various  articles  of 
drefs ;  England,  with  corn,  iron,  tin,  lead,  leather,  and  fporting-dogs  ;  Afri- 
ca and  the  Eaft,  with  wine,  gauzes,  papyra,  or  Egyptian  paper,  the  only  paper 
that  was  known  in  France,  till  the  eleventh  centuryt,  and  fweet-oil,  which 
was  then  fo  fcarce,  that  permiffion  was  given  to  the  monks,  at  a  council  holden 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  make  ufe  of  oil  extracted  from  bacon. — The  exports 
from  France  were  not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  imports  ;  they  generally 
confided  of  earthen-ware,   copper-veffels,  wine,  honey,  madder  and  fait. 

The  collection  of  capitularies  contained  many  regulations,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  trade  in  general,  as  to  the  particular  commerce  of  flaves,  filver  coin, 
rich  vafes,  and  precious  ftones||,  which  were  then  very  common  objects  of 
traffic  in  France.  Some  of  the  capitularies  forbid  the  eftablimment  of  markets 
without  the  king's  permiffion§,  and  prohibit  the  holding  them  on  Sundays. — 
By  others,  rigorous  punifhments  are  decreed  to  thofe  who  fhall  fell  flaves  in  a 
clandeitine  manner,  or  deliver  a  chriftian  into  the  hands  of  Jews  or  Pagans^]". 
Some  forbid  all  fales  by  night  ;  others  enjoin  the  ufe  of  equal  weights  through- 
out the  empire**  :  by  one,  it  is  ordained,  that  a  Jew  merchant  fhall  pay  the  tenth 
part  of  his  profit,  and  a  chriflian  the  eleventh  parttt.  Thefe  imports,  with  the 
tolls  exacted  on  pafling  through  particular  diftricts,  over  bridges,  and  on  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  kingdom,  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  crown. 

*  Vales  Not.  Gal.  v.  Maffilia.  +  Monach.  San.  Gal.  1.  ii.  de  reb.  bell.  Car.  Mag.  c.  24.  %  Greg. 
Tur.  c.  6.  1.  v.  c.  5.  1.  iv.  c.  44.  ||  Tit.  36.  c.  39.  Capitul.  an.  819.  §  Capit.  1.  vi.  c.  424.  5  Ca- 
pit.  an.  803,  c.  2.     **  Baluz.  in  c.  279,  1.  vi.  cap.        ++  Capit.  Carol.  Calv.  Tit.  $■$,  c.  3, 
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LEWIS  THE  FIRST, 

SURNAMED  THE  GENTLE. 


A.  D.  814.]  LEWIS  was  in  Aquitaine  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  but  he  inftantly  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  and  emperor.  At  firft  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  piety,  by 
his  fcrupulous  attention  to  enforce  the  laft  will  of  his  deceased  parent ; — though, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  created  many  enemies  by  attempting  to  reform  feveral 
abufes,  which  had  either  efcaped  notice,  or  met  with  toleration  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  He  had  feven  fitters,  not  one  of  whom  was  married.  They  were 
all  fupported  in  regal  fplendour  ;  and  many  of  them  being  endued  with  exquifite 
fenfibility,  and  with  thofe  impetuous  paffions,  that  reafon  in  vain  attempts  to 
fubdue,  yielded,  with  fewer  ftruggles,  perhaps,  than  virtue  required,  to  the 
pleafing  impulfe  of  nature.  The  effects  of  thefe  amorous  indulgences  had  given 
no  fmall  uneafmefs  to  Charlemagne ;  and  his  fon  Lewis,  more  rigid  in  his  dif- 
pofition,  refufed  to  connive  at  frailties  of  which  he  had  never  been  guilty  him- 
felf.  His  firft  care  *  was  to  reprefs  the  ramiliarity  of  his  lifters'  favourites ; 
fome  of  which  were  banifhed,  and  others — to  the  difgrace  of  this  pious  prince 
be  it  fpoken — had  their  eyes  put  out.  One  of  the  moft  powerful,  named  Hedoin, 
flew  count  Gamier,  who  was  fent  to  arreft  him,  and  was  himfelf  mafTacredt. 
The  princefTes  immediately  received  orders  to  retire  to  the  different  houfes 
which  their  father  had  left  them.  The  five  daughters  of  Pepin,  king  of  Italy, 
were  involved  in  the  fame  difgrace.  Lewis  only  fuffered  Drogon,  Hugh,  and 
Thierri  to  remain  in  his  palace,  and  them  he  brought  up  with  great  care,  placing 
them  always  at  his  own  table. 

*  Eginard  in  vita  Car,  Mag.  +  Vit.  Lud.  Pii, 
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While  Lewis  was  employed  in  thefe  domeftic  regulations,  the  duke  of  Eene- 
vento  fent  to  demand  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  which  he- had  concluded  with 
Charlemagne,  by  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  twenty-five  thoufahd 
fols  of  gold ;  but  Lewis  reduced  it  to  feven  thoufand  :  Grimoald  did  homage  to 
the  new  monarch,  and  received  from  his  hands  a  new  inveflure*.  Bernard, 
king  of  Italy,  was  alfo  fummoned  to  pay  the  fame  mark  of  iubjection ;  he 
obeyed,  but  his  obedience  "wore  fo  ftrong  an  appearance  of  constraint,  that  it 
was  evident  he  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  afferthis  independence.  Lewis 
took  from  him  Adelard  and  Vala,  two  grand-fons  of  Charles-Martel,  who  were 
the  friends  of  his  heart,  and  the  leaders  of  his  council.  The  iirft  of  thefe  was 
transferred  from  his  abbey  of  Corbie  to  themonailery  of  Noirmoutier  ■  and  the 
laft,  being  banifhed  from  court,  afTumed  the  monadic  habit,  and  fucceeded  his 
brother,  as  abbot  of  Corbie.  The  degradation  of  two  men,  who  had  en- 
joyed all  the  confidence  and  efteem. of  Charlemagne,  greatly  injured  the  repu- 
tation of  his  fiicceflbrt.  That  part  of  his  character  which  had  hitherto  been 
confidered  as  meeknefs  of  difpofition  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  was  now  regarded 
as  weaknefs  and  timidity.  His  conduct  was  fuch  as  rather  marked  the  monk, 
than  befpoke  the  monarch?  ;  he  paffed  whole  days  in  reading  the  fcriptures  and 
finging  pfalms.  He  fent  to  Aquitaine  for  an  abbot  named  Benedict,  who,  though 
a  man  of  piety,  was  wholly  unfit  to  be  entrufted  with  matters  of  flate.  To 
him  was  allotted  the  office  of  receiving  petitions  and  requefls,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  difcharged  his  trull  proved  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  but 
the  unlimitted  and  almofc  exclufive  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  emperor, 
excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 

Lewis  had  three  fons  by  the  emprefs  Ermengarde — Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Lewis.  The  firfl  he  fent  to  Bavaria,  and  the  fecond  to  Aquitaine,  but  gave 
them  no  titles ;  fo  that  in  fact,  they  could  only  be  confidered  as  governors  of 
thof^erritories.  This  was  a  prudent  policy,  which  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  him  had  he  always  obferved.  But  he  was  afterwards  induced,  eitherfrom  a 
defire  to  procure  more  time  for  reforming  the  clergy||,  or  for  his  own  private 
devotions— or,  perhaps,  merely-'  %pm  a  love  of  repofe,  to  confent  to  an  impru- 
dent participation  of  that  authority  of  which  he  now  appeared  fo  jealous.  A 
council  of  prelates  and  nobles  was  holden  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  foon  after  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and  fome  inftances  of  oppreffion  in  the  provinces  being 
difcovered,  Lewis  fent  feveral  of  his  courtiers,  in  capacity  of  envoys  from  the 
prince,  mijji  dominki,  to.  invefhigate  and  redrefs  them.  .  That  name  (which  is 
as  old  as  the  monarchy)  was  given  to  the  commiflioners  who  were  fent  by  the 
French  kings  into  the  provinces,  to  fuperintend  the  publication  and  enforce  the 
execution  of  their  ordinances^.     The  people  were    obliged   not  only    to   find 

*  Vit.  I.ud.-Pii. — Chron.  Moid".         +  Annal.  Benin.         %  Libelous  Ardonii  de  vita  S.  Bened.  vide 
!.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  215.  ||   'I  began,  c.  2O.         §  Ciiron.  Moiff, 
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them  lodgings,  but  to  fupply  them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  provifions.  They 
were  authorifed  to  receive  complaints,  and  to  redrefs  fuch  as  admitted  of  an 
immediate  decifion,  and  to  report  thofe  which  required  a  more  minute  invef- 
tigation  to  the  king :  they  were  alfo  empowered  to  inflict  punifhments  on  any 
counts  or  prelates  who  had  been  guilty  of  prevarication  ;  and  to  repeal  any  un- 
juft  fentence  which  they  had  pronounced — in  fhort,  it  was  their  duty  to  enforce 
a  ftrict  obfervance  of  the  laws.  They  made  their  tour  four  times  a  year — in 
the  months  of  January,  April,-  July,  and  October.  Their  affizes  were  always 
holden  in  an  open  place,  which  every  body  had  a  right  to  enter  ;  the  judges 
were  fummoned  thither,  and  their  conduct  underwent  a  clofe  examination.  An 
eftabli foment  of  this  nature,  when  rigidly  obferved,  mufh  have  been  attended 
with  the  moft  beneficial  effects. 

A.  D.  814,  815.]  Immediately  after  the  feparation  of- the  afTembly  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Heriold,  who  governed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  came 
to  claim  the  protection  of  Lewis,  as  his  liege  lord,  againft  the  children  of  God- 
frey, who  had  defpoiled  him  of  his  dominions.  The  emperor,  convinced  of 
the  juftice  of  his  petition,  ordered  the  Saxons  to  arm  in  his  favour,  and  that 
brave  people,  having  recently  been  reftored  by  Lewis  to  certain  rights,  of  which 
his  predecefTor  had  deprived  them,  evinced  their  gratitude  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  they  obeyed  his  commands.  Having  traverfed  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder, 
they  entered  Denmark,  laid  the  whole  country  wafte,  and  reftored.  the  exiled 
monarch  to  his  loft  inheritance. 

A.  D.  816.3  Some  commotions  of  the  Gafcons  and  Sclavonians  threatened 
to  interrupt  the  tranquility  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  latter  were  fpeedily  reduced 
to  fiibmiffion  by  the  Saxons  ;  and  the  former,  after  lofing  two  pitched  battles, 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  duke  whom  Lewis  had  ap- 
pointed to  goverr ...them.  In  the  mean  time,  pope  Leo  died*,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Stephen,  who  "affumed  the  pontificate,  without  waiting  for  the  emperor's 
■confirmation  of  his  electiont.  He  made  the  Romans,  however,  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  that  monarch,  to  whom  he  paid  a  vifit  at  Rheims  ;  and  Lewis  defiring 
to  be  confecrated  by  the  hands  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  that  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  church  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Remi,  when  Stephen  pla- 
ced a  rich  crown  on  his  head,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  and 
another  of  inferior  value  on  that  of  the  emprefs  Ermengarde,  on  whom  he  alfo 
beftowed  the  appellation  of  Augnft. 

A.  D.  817.]  Pope  Stephen  died  foon  after  his  return  to  Italy,  and  Pafchal 
the  Firft,  without  deigning  to  folicit  the  confent  of  the  emperor,  in  imitation  of 
his  predecefTor,  feated  himfelf  in  the  apoftolic  chair.  Lewis  exprefted  great 
refentment  at  this  presumptuous  invafion  of  his  rights,  and  all  Rome  was  alar- 
med at  his  threats  ;  but  the  humble  excufes  of  the  artful  prieft  foon  ?ppeafed 

*  Waif.  Strab.  de  Reb.  Ecclef.  c.  21.  f  Anaft.  Thegan.  de  Geft.  Ludor.  c.  16,  et  alii. 
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his  indignation  ;  and  he  was  induced  to  confirm  his  election  ;  protefling,  howe- 
ver, at  the. Tame  time,  , that  any  iimilar  infringement  on  his  juft" prerogatives 
mould  be  feverely  punifhed* .  This  fame  year  Lewis  affembled  a  council  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  whichfeveral  regulations  were  adopted,  with  regard  to  ca- 
nons— canone/Jes,  'and  monks.  The  laft, .  in  the:  ninth  century,  inherited  from 
their  parents,  and  had  property  of  their  own,  which  at  their  death,  belonged 
to  then*  conventt.  The  canonefTes  were  in  fact  nuns,  bound  by  avow  of  chaf- 
tity,  doiflered,  veiled,  and.cloathed  in  black ;  they  kept  their  patrimony,  and 
were  permitted  to  have  fervants.  All  prelates  were  forbidden  to  wear  any  dreis 
that  favoured  of  worldly  pompt— <a  prohibition  that  appears  to  have  been  neeeffa- 
ry,  fince  moil  of  them  wore  gaudy  veftments,  very  unbecoming  their  flation  ; 
they  had  rich  girdles,  from  whence  hung  a  fmall  knife  decorated  with  Hones,  a 
crofs-belt  and  fpurs— the  martial,  embellifhments  of  the  early  ages.  Many  of 
the  prelates  were  highly  offended  at  being  obliged  to  renounce  thefe  appendages 
of  vanity,,  and  their  refentment  was,  in  the  fequel,  attended  with  fataTconfe- 
quences  to  their  fovereign.  It  was  at  this  affembly,  that  Lewis  aflociatedLo- 
thaire  with  him'  in  the  empire,  declaring  him  his  fole  heir,  and  fubjecting  Pepin 
and  Lewis  to  >his'  authority,  though  they  were  both  proclaimed  kings — the  firft 
of  Aquitaine,  the  laft  of  Bavaria. — This  partition  of  the  empire  proved  afburce 
of  domeftic  divifiori,  and  gave  rife  to  the  commhTion  of  a  thoufand  crimes. 

A.  D-  818.3  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  fon  to  the  emperor's  eldeft  brother, 
conceived  himfelf  to  be  treated  with  injuflice  ;  he  was  a  young  man  of  nineteen 
— handfome,  well-made,  brave,  liberal,  and  beloved  by  his  fubjecls||..  All 
the  malcontents,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  Tome  of  the  bifhops,  enraged 
at  a  reform  that  was  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  promifed,  if  he  would  op- 
pofe  the  meafures  of  the  king,  that  they  and  all  their  vaffals  would  openly  ef- 
poufe  his  caufe.  Lewis,  apprifed  of  the  confpiracy,  imme#ately  prepared  to 
repel  it,  and  marched^  without  delay,  to  Chalons-upon-Saone,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  This  difpatch  furprifed  the  rebels,  who  fled  on  all  fides  ; 
while  Bernard,  forfaken  by  his  troops,  threw  himfelf  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and 
with  the  principal  Confpirators  fubmitted  to  his  mercy;  They  were  all  tried; 
and  their  guilt  being  confirmed  by  their  own  confeflions,  Bernard  and  the  nobles 
were  condemned  to  die,  and  the  bifhops  were  degraded  and  confined  in  a  monaf- 
tery§.  But,  as  a  great  mark  of  indulgence,  the  fentence  of  the  former  was  mi- 
tigated, and  they  were  permitted  to  purchafe  their  lives  with  the  lofs  of  their 
eyes  ;  this  cruel  operation  proved  fatal  to  the  king  of  Italy  ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect, that  the  punifhment  was  inflicted  by  an  uncle,  and  on  a  youth  of  the  grea- 
teft  accomplifhments  and  moft  amiable  mind^j",  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  war: 
greatly  difproportioned  to  the  offence,  and  betrayed  a  want  of  feeling  and  hu- 

*  Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  173.— 1.  v.  c.  3,  p.  441.  +  Pref.  pour  fervir  11  l'Hifto- 
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inanity  in  Lewis,  that  accorded  but  ill  with  his  avowed  rcfpecf.  for  the  doctrine 
and  precepts  of  chriftianity.  Though  the  three  princes,  Drogon,  Hugh,  and 
Thierri,  the  youngeft  fons  of  Charlemagne,  took  no  part  in  this  revolt,  yet 
Lewis,  afraid  that  they  might  one  day  be  tempted  to  follow  fo  pernicious  an  ex- 
ample, ordered  them  to  be  fhaved  and  confined  in  different  convents. 

A.  D.  819.]  Bernard's  revolt  was  fucceeded  by  feveral  other  infurrections, 
which,  though  they  indicated  a  radical  weaknels  in  the  government,  were  atten- 
ded with  no  bad  coniequences.  Brittany,  reduced  to  fiibmiflion  in  lefs  than  fix 
weeks,  received  a  duke  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  king  of  the  Abo- 
drites  was  taken  in  the  firft  campaign,  and  deprived  of  his  crown.  The  duke 
of  the  Gafcons  experienced  a  fimilar  fate;  and  the  governor  of  lower  Pannonia, 
though  more  determine*!,  was;  not  more  fucoefsful.  But  the  moft  difaftrous 
events  which  diftinguifhed  the  year,  were -the  death  of  Ermengarde,  and  the 
marriage  of  Lewis  with  Judith,  defcended  from  the  nobles  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
dukes  of  Saxony,  but  whofe  beauteous  form  and  fplendid  accomplifbments  con- 
cealed an  ambitious  mind,  the  fource  of  equal  calamities  to  her  confort  and  the 
empire.  His  fon,  Lothaire,  foon  after  married  Ermengarde,  daughter  to  count 
Hugh;  and  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  efpoufed  the  daughter  of  Theodebert, 
count  of  Madrie — a  diftricl:  which  comprehended  that  extent  of  country  which 
is  now  bounded  by  Evreux,  VernOn  and  the  Seine. 

A.  D.  822.]  The  rejoicings  which  attended  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials 
were  inadequate  to  ftifle,  in  the  mind  6f  Lewis,  the  riling  dictates  of  remorfe. 
The  cruelty  and  injuftice  of  his  conduct  to  his  nephew,  his  brothers,  and  to  Ade- 
lard  and  Vala,  the  friends  of  his  father,  preyed,  upon  his  fpirits,  and  proved  a 
continual  interruption  to  his  repofe.  A  national  alfembly  was  convened  at  his 
palace  of  Attigny*,  and  there,  in  prefence  of  his  prelates  and  noblest,  he  be- 
came his  own  accufer  ;  afked  forgivenefs  of  his  brothers,  who  were  all  prefent ; 
granted  a  general  amneftyto  all  who  had  borne  arms  againft  him  ;  recalled  thofe 
whom  he  had  banifhed,  and  reftored  them  to  their  eftates  and  polTeflions  ;  and 
finally  entreated  the  bimops  to  fuffer  him  to  atone,  by  public  penance,  for  the 
crimes  he  had  committed:'  By  a  mifplaced  condefcenfion  of  this  nature,  Vamba, 
king  of  Spain,  had  loft  his  throne  ;  but  Lewis  was  more  fortunate — he  regain- 
ed the  affeclion  of  his  fubjechs,  which  his  late  feverity  had  tended  to  es- 
trange. About  this  time  Judith  gave  birth  to  Charles,  furnamed  the  Bald, 
whofe  fatal  pretentions  afterwards  fbook  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  involved 
the  empire  in  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 

A.  D.  823,  to  829.']  Already  thatiempire  was  afTailed  by  the  fury  of  its  fo- 
reign enemies  ;  the  Britons  once  more  relumed  their  arms,  and  violated  their 
recent  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  the  Normans  renewed  their  incurfions  ;  a  tcrrert  of 
Moors  deluged  the  face  of  Catalonia  ;  the  revolt  of  Navarre  may  be  confidered 

*  Egin.  in  Ann.  +  Vit.  Lud.  Pii.—Thegan. 
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as  the  foundation  of  its  future  independence  y  and  the  4ark  fcene  of  domeftic 
difcord  clofed  the  gloomy  profpect. 

Charles,  the  fon  of  Judith,  having,  as  yet,  no  allotment  of  empire,  Lewis 
propofed  to  difmember  the  poffeffions  of  his  other  children,  in  order  to  form  a 
feparate  kingdom  for  him.  The  three  princes,  at  firft,  refufed  to  confent  to 
their  father's  propofals  ;  but  Lothaire,  being  gained  over  by  the  carefTes  of  the 
emprefs,  withdrew  his  oppoiitiori,  and  as  he  -had  holden  the  young  prince  on 
the  baptifinal  font,  he  promifed  to  become  his  protector,  and  fwore  to  defend 
him  againft  all  his  enemies.  Lewis,-  being  thus  allured  of  the  fupport  of  his  el- 
deft  fon,  convoked  a  general  afTembly  at  Worms*,  where  he  gave  to  Charles, 
with  the  title  of  King,  that  ,p art  of  Germany  which  is  bounded. by  the  Danube, 
the  Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Rhine;  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  the 
diftrict  of  Burgundy,  which  comprehends  Geneva  and  the  Swifs  Cantonst. 

A.  D.  830.3  This  partition  operated  as  a  fignal(pf  revolt.  Lothaire,  at  firft, 
adhered  to  the  promife  he  had  recently  made,  but  being  unable  to  conceal  his 
difcontent,  he  fpeedily  forlbok  the  court,  and  retired  to  Italy.  The  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Aquitaine  alfo  retired  to  their  refpective  dominions.  The  prelates 
and  nobles  murmured  at  being  obliged  to  violate  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to 
admit  of  no  change  in  the  firft  partition  of  the  empire,  .without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned  ;  an  oath  which  the  emperor  himfelf  authorifed  by  his  exam- 
pi^.  Their  complaints  were  loud,  and  their  declamations  violent,  againft  the 
emprefs,  and  her  minifter,  Bernard,  count  of  Barcelona,  a  nobleman  highly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  luftre  of  his  rank,  and  by  his  brave  and  enterprifmg  fpi- 
rit;  though,  if  contemporary  writers  may  be  credited,  his  birth  was  fuperior 
to  his  virtue,  and  his. courage  better  than  his  principals,.  His  attachment  to  the 
intereft  of  prince  Charles,  and  his  clofe  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as 
chamberlain  to  the  emprefs,  gave  birth  to  fufpicions  inimical  to  the  virtue  of  Ju- 
dith* .  The  emprefs  was,  at  this  time,  intrufted  not  only  with  the  care  of  the 
wardrobe,  but  of  the  money  deftined  for  the  pay  and  fupport  of  the  troops  ; 
and  it  was  the  chamberlain's  bufinefs  to  receive  and  execute  her  orders||.  The 
frequent  enterviews  which  he  had  with  his  royal  miftrefs,  for  this  purpofe, 
were,  by  the  calumnious  and  difaffected,  reprefented  as  amorous  affignations ; 
and  a  report  was  induftrioufly  propagated,  that  a  criminal  entercourfe  fubfifted 
between  them.  They  went  ftill  farther — and  maintained  that  Bernard  had 
formed  a  project  for  putting  the  emperor  and  his  three  children  to  death,  that 
he  might  marry  the  object  of  his  guilty  paflion. 

The  abbot  Vala  was  one  of  the  firft  dupes  to  this  injurious  calumny;  imprefled 
with  a  conviction  of  Bernard's  guilt,  which  exifted  but  in  the  brain  of  Pafcafe 
Rathbert,  his  friend,  his  biographer  and  fucceflor  :  he  did  not  give  himfelf  the 

*  Egin.  Ann.— Bertin.  G.  Fuld.— Vita  et  afta  Lud.  Pii.         +  Thcgan  c.  5.  J  Pafcafe  Ratlibcrf, 
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trouble  to  inveftigate  the  odious  charge,  but  openly  declared  againft  the  mini- 
iter,  in  favour  of  a  prince  whofe  honour  he  affected  to  revere,  and  whole  fafety 
he  pretended  to  confult,  hy  exciting  his  fubjects  to  revolt.  He  was  joined  by 
•the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  with  the  bifhops  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Amiens — three 
prelates  whofe  merit  gave  a  degree  of  credit  to  the  faction — by  a  great  number 
of  the  nobles,  and  in  fhort  by  all  the  malcontents  in  the  kingdom.  The  kinr  of 
Aquitaine  was  the  firfl  who  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ;  having  advanced 
as  far  as  Verberie,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  feized  the  perfon  of  the 
emprefs,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  ofNotre-Dame,  condemned  her  to 
perpetual  exile,  and  forced  her  to  take  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Radegonda,  at 
Poitiers. 

At  this  critical  conjuncture,  the  emperor  defired  a  diet  might  be  convened  at 
his  palace  at  Compiegne.  Thither  this  timid  prince  repaired;  and,  iriftead  of 
afcending  the  throne  that  was  prepared  for  him,  he  meanly  defcended  to  acknow- 
ledge his  faults,  and  to  commend  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  had  obliged  him  to  re- 
form his  conduct*.  An  acknowledgement  of  this  kind  was  little  expected  j 
and  from  the  temper  of  the  times,  it  might  naturally  have  been  fuppofed,  that 
it  would  rather  tend  to  encreafe  than  to  allay  the  fpirit  of  difcontent :  it  had, 
however,  a  contrary  effect,  and  produced  fome  tranfient  gleams  of  returning 
loyalty ;  but  the  arrival  of  Lothaire  gave  a  new  afpect  to  affairs  ;  and  Lewis, 
with  his  fon  Charles,  was  compelled  to  furrender  at  difcretion  to  the  rebels, 
who  affected  to  treat  him  with  profound  refpect:,  but  were  particularly  careful 
to  fecure  his  perfon.  He  was  furrouncled  by  people  who  had  fecret  orders  to 
perfuade  him  to  affume  the  monaftic  habit :  though  averfe  to  the  plan,  yet  he 
pretended  to  favour  it,  and  afked  but  for  a  mart  delay  to  give  the  matter  a  more 
mature  eonii  deration  - 

During  this  interval  a  monk,  named"  Gombaud,  who  poffefTed  a  bold  and  en- 
terprifing  fpirit,  undertook  to  releafe  his  fovereign  from  that  ftate  of  captivity 
in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  fons.  with  this  view  he  talked  to  the  bifhops,  and 
reminded  them  of  the  different  privileges  that  had  been  fecured  to  them  by  the 
emperor.  To  the  nobles  he  employed  the  fame  arguments;,  and  they  proved 
equally  fuccefsful  with  both.  He  then  waited  on  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Aqui- 
taine, and  expatiated  with  fuch  energy  and  effect,  on  the  goodnefs  of  their  fa- 
ther, on  their  own  ingratitude,  and  on  the  extreme  pride  and  arrogance  of  their 
brother,  that  thofe  monarchs  confented  to  do  whatever  he  required.  To  Lo- 
thaire, whofe  confidence  he  enjoyed,  he  artfully  intimated  the  neceffity  of  holding 
a  parliament,  (in  imitation  of  his  predecefTors)  by  whom  his  authority  might  be 
fully  and  formally  acknowledged;  and  Lewis  declared  incapable  of  fwaying 
the  fceptre.  The  young  prince  liftened  to  him  with  attention  ;  and  it  was,  ac- 
cordingly decided,  that  the  diet  fhould  be  holden  atNimeguen,  and  that  every  one 
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fhould  repair  to  it  unarmed.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  abbot  of 
Saint  Denis  went  accompanied  by  a  number  of  armed  men  ;  but  he  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  leave  both  the  palace  and  the  town ;  and  the  feverity  he 
experienced  alarmed  the  faxious,  whofe  fchemes  were  entirely  fruftrated  by  the 
fteady  zeal  of  the  Germans.  Thefe  declared  themfelves  fo  openly  in  favour  of 
their  old  mafter,  and  their  numbers  were  fo  great,  that  Lothaire  began  to  tnink 
his  perfon  was  in  danger  ;  ftimulated  by  his  fears,  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet 
of  his  father,  and  invoked  the  protection  of  him  whom  he  had  fo  recently  op- 
prefTed*.  In  the  breaft  of  Lewis,  the  refentment  of  the  fovereign  gave  way  to 
the  tendernefs  of  the  parent,  and,  overcome  by  the  fubmiffion  of  his  fon,  he 
publicly  pronounced  his  pardon.  The  principal  confpirators  were  tried  by  the 
afTembly,  and  received  fentence  of  death ;  but  the  emperor  contented  himfelf 
with  confining  them  in  different  monafteries.  JefTe,  bifhop  of  Amiens,  one  of 
the  moft  factious,  was  depofed  by  an  ecclefiaftical  council,  and  Vala,  who  re- 
fufed  to  accept  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  acted  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  duty,  was  imprifbned  in  a  caftle,  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a 
rock  which  hung  over  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

A.  D.  831.]  Lewis  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed  on  his  throne,  than  he  recalled 
his  emprefs  from  her  religious  retirement ;  and  the  monaftic  vows  of  Judith, 
having  been  extorted  by  force,  were  abfolved  by  the  indulgence  of  pope  Gre- 
gory the  fourth.  She  appeared  before  an  afTembly  of  nobles  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  (he  fwore  to  her  innocence  of  the  crimes  that  were  laid  to  her  charge  ; 
and  the  accufations  preferred  againft  her  were  declared  to  be  falfe  and  calum- 
nious . 

A.  D.  832,  833.3  Tranquility  now  appeared  to  be  restored ;  but  the  efta- 
blifnment  of  Charles,  the  rebellious  difpofition  of  the  emperor's  fons  by  his  firft 
wife,  with  the  implacable  enmity  of  Judith,  again  involved  the  empire  in  trou- 
ble and  confufion. — Pepin  again  hoifted  the  flandard  of  revolt,  and  engaged  his 
brothers  to  join  him  ;  but  the  vigorous  refiftance  of  Lewis  foon  difconcerted 
their  projects,  and  compelled  them  to  fue  for  mercy.  The  kings  of  Italy  and 
Bavaria  received  an  unconditional  pardon  ;  and  Pepin,  who  was  the  moft  guilty, 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Treves,  and  there  wait  till  Re  fhould  have  permiflion 
from  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  dominions.  But  he  efcaped  from  the  guards 
who  were  appointed  to  efcort  him,  and  once  more  excited  a  war  as  impious  in 
its  object,  as  deteftible  in  its  effects.  Lewis  thought  to  ftop  its  progrefs  by  revo- 
king his  grant  of  Aquitaine  to  his  rebellious  fon,  and  transferring  that  kingdom 
to  Charles  ;  but  this  only  increafed  the  general  difcoo^tent,  and  doubled  the 
number  of  his  enemies.  The  apprehenlion  of  a  limiiar  chaftifcment  induced 
the  kings  of  Italy  and  Bavaria  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  brother — 
troops  were  levied  on  all  fides — 'and  the  forces  of  the  confederate  princes  effect- 
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ed  a  jun&ion  near  Rotsfeld,  between  Baile  and  Stralbourg,  in  a  plain  fince  cal- 
led—" The  Field  of  Fallhood." 

Pope  Gregory  the  fourth,  delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  becoming  arbiter 
in  a  difpute  the  object  of  which  was  a  crown,  was  bafe  enough  to  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  children  who  were  fighting  againfl  their  parent.  Repairing  to  the 
camp  of  the  rebels,  he  menaced  with  the  thunders  of  the  church,  all  thoi'e  who, 
preferving  their  loyahy,  mould  refute -to  take  up  arms  againfl  the  emperor. 
Several  prelates,  men  of  known  piety,  either  feduced  by  the  intrigues,  or  inti- 
midated by  the  threats  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  infilled  that  Lewis  mould  fub- 
mit  to  his  decifions*.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to  their  fovereign, 
and,  with  becoming  ipirit,  wrote  to  the  officious  prieftt,  expreffing  their  con- 
cern that  a  man  of  his  character  and  profeflion  fhould  appear  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  who  iiad  violated  the  laws  of  nature,  of  honour,  and  religion.  They 
reminded  him  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  emperor,  after  his  exalta- 
tion to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter ;  an  oath  which  he  could  not  break  without  in- 
curring the  guilt  of  facrilege.  They  aiTured  him  that  fhould  he  dare  to  pro- 
nounce a  fentence  of  excommunication  againfl  them,  he  mould  return  to  Home 
branded  by  the  anathema  of  the  French  and  German  chur  chest.  Finally  they 
warned  him,  that  affairs  might  take  ;fuch  a  turn  as  to  produce  his  deposition 
from  the  papal  throne,  of  which  he  had  proved  himfelf  unworthy  by  a  conduct 
fo  repugnant  to  the  facred  canons,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity.  This  firm- 
nefs  aftonimed  Gregory,  and  made  him  repent  his  hafly  engagement  in  an  en^ 
terprife  that  might  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal  confequences  to  himfelf;  but  the 
abbot  Vala,  Pafcafe  Rathbert,  and  fome  other  monks,  who  frequented  his  court, 
diffipated  his  fears,  by  giving  him  to  underfland  that  the  holy  fee  was  fuperior 
to  any  earthly  jurisdiction.  Thus  encouraged,  Gregory  anfwered  the  French 
prelates  in  terms  of  arrogance  and  feverityjj  5  he  dared  to  affert  that  the  impe- 
rial was  inferior  to  the  papal  power  ;  openly  declaring  againft  the  emperor, 
cenfuring  his  conduct,  and  difclainiing  all  obligation,  except  that  of  reprehend- 
ing him  whenever  he  mould-  forget  his  duty. 

Lewis,  in  the  mean  time,  aifembled  his  troops,,  and  marched  to  meet  his  ions 
in  the  hope  either  of  reducing  them  to  fubmiffion,  or  of  bringing  them  to  an 
engagement.  The  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other,  when  the  three  bro- 
thers, by  a  flroke  of  policy  confident  with  their  perfidious  projects,  engaged  the 
fovereign  pontiff  to  negociate  an  accommodation  with  their  father.  The  pope 
accordingly  repaired  to  the  emperor's  camp,  where  no  honours  of  any  kind  were 
paid  him  ;  but  where  Lewis  reproached  him  with  file  irregularity  of  his  conduct, 
and  particularly  witfi  his  prefumption,  in  daring  to  enter  the  French  dominions 
without  his  permiiiion.     He  kept  him,  however,  fome  days  in  his  camp,  which 

*  Vit.  Lud.  Pil.  +  Thegan.  c.  42.— Vita  Vala:  Abbot.— Nitbard.  Ibid. — Annal.  Fuld.  et  Berlin. 

$.  Si  excommrunicaturus  adveniret,  excommunicatus  abiret,  cum  aliter  fe  haberet  antiquorum  canonum  au- 
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were  employed  by  the  infidious  pontiff  in  debauching  his  troops :— The  whole 
army  went  over  to  the  rebels  ;  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was  haftily  depofed 
by  an  obfequious  afTembly  of  the  dependants  of  the  confederates  ;  and  Lothaire, 
by  the  fame  authority,  was  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  emprefs  was  dif- 
miired  to  a  nunnery  at  Tortona,  Charles  was  fbrictly  guarded  in  the  monaftery  of 
Saint  Medard,  at  SoifTons,  and  his  fon  Charles  in  the  abbey  of  Prum,  in  the  foreft 
of  Ardennes.  The  victorious  princes,  after  folemn  profeffions  of  mutual  attach- 
ment, feparated,  and  each  retired  to  his  refpective  dominions;  the  pope  to  Rome, 
and  Pepin  and  Lewis  to  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria. 

A.  D.  834.]]  It  had  been  formerly  fettled  by  pope  Leo,  and  confirmed  by  a 
folemn  decree  of  the  twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  that  no  man  who  wore  the  habit 
of  a  penitent  could  difcharge  any  civil  or  military  functions.  For  this  reafon, 
Ebbon,  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  a  prelate  of  the  moll  profligate  manners,  con- 
demned his  fovereign  to  fubmit  to  the  degradation  of  a  public  penance  in  the 
"church  of  Saint  Medard  ;  after  which  ceremony,  they  ftripped  him  of  his  impe- 
rial veftments,  and  clothed  him  in  a  drefs  ftigmatized  by  the  church,  and  inca- 
pacitating him  from  exercifing  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  But  his 
fubmiilive  refignation  to  the  infults  of  an  unnatural  fon,  obliterated  all  his  paft 
errors  and  imprudence:  the  misfortunes  of  their  lawful  fovereign  excited  the 
pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  difcontented  with  the  ruling  powers — and  the  active 
diligence  of  his  adherents  foon  opened  the  road  for  his  restoration.  Drogon, 
bifhop  of  Metz,  awakened  Lewis  of  Bavaria  to  a  fenfe  of  his  intereft  and  duty  ; 
he  armed  in  the  caufe  of  a  fovereign  and  a  parent ; — the  nobility  of  France  fol- 
lowed his  example.  The  king  of  Aquitaine,  through  the  perfuafions  of  the 
abbot  Hugh,  joined  him  with  his  forces — the  Saxons  efpoufed  their  caufe.  The 
aged  emperor  was  at  length  reftored  at  Saint  Denis  ;  his  fon  Charles  was  re- 
leafed  from  confinement ;  and  Lothaire,  after  a  fruitlefs  refinance,  was  com- 
pelled  to  acknowledge  his  crime,  and  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  his  father. 

A.  D.  835,  836,  837,  838.3  Lewis  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  the  na- 
tural infirmities  of  age  were  greatly  increafed  by  the  calamities  he  had  expe- 
rienced. The  emprefs,  aware  that  his  death  at  this  period,  would  leave  her 
fon  unprovided  for,  offered  to  cede  to  the  king  of  Italy  one-half  of  the  empire, 
on  condition  that  he  mould  fecure  the  other  half  to  prince  Charles.  To  this 
Lothaire  confented,  but  as  he  was  on  his  road  to  the  French  c6urt,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  infectious  diforder,  that  proved  fatal  to  his  principal  conncellors  ; 
and  being  deprived  of  their  fupport,  Judith  conceived  him  to  be  an  object  of 
infignificance  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  confequently  no  longer  to  be  court- 
ed. She  therefore  caft  her  eyes  upon  the  king  of  Aquitaine,  and  by  promii 
to  render  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  induced  him  to  efpoufe  the  intc- 
refts.  of  her  fon*.     An  affembly  was  accordingly  convoked  at  Chierfi-upon-Oife, 

*  NitharJ.  lib.  i.  Annal.  Bertln. 
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in  which  the  emperor  declared  Charles  king  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  i.< 
bounded  by  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  and  of  all  Neuflria — that  is,  of  the  whole 
country  between  the  Seine,  the  Loire  and  the  Sea,  together  with  the  territories 
of  Toul,  Bar,  Auxerre,  and  Sens.  This  partition  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  nobles,  and  was  highly  acceptable  to  Pepin  ;  but  the  death  of  that  mo- 
narch, foon  after  his  return  to  Bourdeaux,  rendered  it  necelTary  to  adopt  fome 
new  arrangements.  ^ 

The  emperor,  when  he  affigned  different  kingdoms  to  his  fons,  referved  to 
himfelf  the  right,  in  cafe  they  mould  die  before  him,  of  difpofing  of  them  at 
his  pleafure."  At  the  felicitation  of  the  emprefs,  he  now  confented  to  defpoil 
the  two  fons  of  Pepin  of  their  inheritance,  in  order  augment  the  appanage  of 
Charles.  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  difpleafed  with  the  late  decifions  of  the  affembly 
at  Chierfi,  had  taken  up  arms ;  and  though  this  revolt  had  been  ftifled  in  its 
birth,  it  neverthelefs  excited  a  degree  of  refentment  in  the  emperor,  that  indu- 
ced him  to  curtail  his  dominions  by  confining  him  folely  to  the  pofTeffion  of.  Ba- 
varia. Lothaire  was  now  re-called  from  Italy,  and  a  new  divifion  of  the  em- 
pire took  place.  All  the  fouthern  and  weftern  provinces  of  France,  which  form- 
ed nearly  the  prefent  kingdom,  were  aflignedto  the  fon  of  Judith  ;  and  the  reft, 
with  the  exception  of  Bavaria,  was  fecured  to  the  king  of  Italy,  who  took  an 
oath  to  become  the  guardian  and  protector  of  Charles. 

A.  D.  839,  840.3  An  infurreetion  in  Aquitaine,  for  the  purpofe  of  placing 
the  eldefl  ion  of  Pepin  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  induced  the  emperor  to  march 
thither  with  a  numerous  army  :  but  he  had  no  fooner  reduced  the  infurgents  to 
fubmiffion,  than  he  received  information,  that  Lewis  of  Bavaria  had  embraced 
that  opportunity  to  make  an  irruption  into  Germany.  Thither  he  accordingly 
repaired;  and,  by  his  prefence,  dispelled  the  gathering  clouds  of  rebellion.  Ha- 
ving reftored  tranquillity  to  his  dominions,  he  aflembled  a  parliament  at  "Worms, 
in  the  hope  of  eftablifhing  a  perfect  harmony  between  his  children  ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  accomplish  this  defirable  object.  Finding  his  ftrength  fail  him,  he 
was  conveyed  to  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine,  near  Mayence,  where  he  languifhed 
for  fix  weeks,  and  then  expired,  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-feventh  of  his  reign.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fent  a  crown,  a 
fword,  and  a  fceptre  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  ftohes,  to  Lothaire,  as  a 
proof  that  he  meant  him  to  govern  the  empire  3  at  the  fame  time,  he  exhorted 
that  prince  to  remember  the  folemn  promife  he  had  given  to  the  emprefs  and 
her  fon  Charles. — Being  preffed  by  the  bifhop  of  Metz  to  pardon  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia, he  replied — "  I  pardon  him  with  all  my  heart ;  but  tell  him  from  me, 
a  that  he  ought  to  think  ferioufly  of  obtaining  pardon  from  God,  for  bringing 
u  my  grey  hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave." 

The  mind  of  Lewis  exhibited  a  ftrange  mixture  of  virtue  and  weaknefs  5  in- 
trepid in  the  field,  but  irrefolute  in  the  cabinet ; — humane  from  inclination, 
from  timidity  cruel ;  he  had  fenfe  enough  to  promulgate  good  and  wholefome 
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laws,  but  not  fufficient  fpirit  to  enforce  their  obfervance.  Injudicious  in  the 
choice  of  his  minifters,  he  conferred  favours  on  the  unworthy,  and  was  invol- 
ved in  calamities  from  vices  not  his  own.  Superftitioufly  devout,  his  clofe  at- 
tention to  the  rmnutw  of  a  religion,  in  which  fubflance  is  but  two  frequently  fa- 
crificed  to  forms,  led  him  to  neglect  the  moft  eflential  duties  o£  government, 
and  entruft  to  favourites  what  he  mould  have  executed  himfelf.  Hence  the  fac- 
tious and  turbulent  derived  encouragement  ;  and,  profiting  by  the  meeknefs  of 
the  executive  power,  Ipread  anarchy  and  defolation  throughout  the  empire. — 
In  fliort,  the  virtues  of  Lewis  might  have  procured  him  diftinclion  in  a  cloifter, 
but  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  embellifli  a  throne. 

This  monarch  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Saint  Arnoul,  at  Met z.  ByEr- 
mengarde  he  had  three  fons — Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Lewis  ;  and  four  daughters, 
Adelaide  married  to  Conrad,  count  of  Paris ;  Gilele,  mother  to  Berenger,  king 
of  Italy;  Alpaide,  wife  to  count  Begon  \  and  Hildegarde,  who  was  married  to 
count  Thierri.  By  Judith  of  Bavaria,  he  had  Charles,  furnamed  the  Bald. 
Some  of  the  capitularies  of  this  prince  regulate  the  quantum  of  contribution  to 
be  paid  by  certain  convents  towards  the  fupport  of  the  irate.  The  monks  had 
become  fo  rich,  that  the  celebrated  Alcuinus  is  faid  to  have  had  upwards  of 
twenty  thoufandflaves  ;  and  fo  powerful,  that  fome  of  them  had  the  audacity 
to  ftand  forward  as  the  leaders  of  a  party,  and  in  that  capacity  to  afTemble 
troops.  The  abbots,  a  title  that  was  confined  to  the  heads  of  monasteries, 
from  that  time  afTumed  the  paftoral  ftaff,  which  was  the  fymbol  of  pontifical 
dignity  with  the  syicient  Romans. 
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CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 

SURNAMED  THE  BALD. 


A.  D.  840.]  THE  ambition  of  Lothaire,  which  had  frequently  filenced  the 
dilates  of  nature,  fcorned  to  be  confined  by  the  feeble  barrier  of  an  oath.  On 
the  flrfh  news  of  the  emperor's  death,  he  refolved  to  effect:  the  depofition  of  his 
two  brothers  ;  and,  with  that  view,  levied  a  powerful  army,  and  directed  his 
march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  He  hoped  to  take  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
by  furprife,  but  was  greatly  afconifhed  to  find  him  prepared  with  a  formidable 
body  of  troops,  to  difpute  the  pailage  into  his  dominions*.  A  reception  fo  un- 
expected difconcerted  his  plan  ;  and,  not  daring  to  advance!,  he  propofed  an  in- 
terview, in  which  a  fuipenfion  of  arms,  till  the  following  year,  was  mutually 
agreed  on.  Each  party  had  his  views  in  confentingto  a  truce  ;  Lewis  was  anxi- 
ous to  fecure  the  Saxons,  and  the  reft  of  his  German  fubjects  ;  while  Lothaire 
was  intent  upon  an  invafion  of  France,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  fome  of 
the  principal  nobility.  He  accordingly  pafTed  the  Meufe,  and  laid  wafte  the 
pofTeilions  of  all  who  refufed  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  Charles,  having  afTembled 
a  fmall  army  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  his  perfidious  brother,  fixed  his  camp  at 
Orleans  ;  and  the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of  being  decided  by  a  battle,  when 
Lothaire,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  feduce  from  their  duty  the  troops 
of  his  opponent,  fuddenly  propofed  an  accommodation.  Though  he  infifted 
on  the  celiion  of  a  part  of  Neuftria,  Charles  thought  it  more  prudent  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace,  even  on  thefe  hard  terms,  than  to  rifque  an  action  with  an  ene- 
my whofe  forces  were  fo  greatly  fuperior  to  his  own.  Lothaire,  however, 
promifed  to  abide  by  the  decifion  of  a  general  affembly,  which  was  immediate- 

*.Nnhaid.  1.  i.  +  Anna!.  Benin, 
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ly  fummoned  to  meet  at  the  palace  of  Attigny  upon  the  Aifne,  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  following  year  ;  till  which  time  no  hoftilities  were  to  be  attempted 
againft  Charles.  This  revived  the  hopes  of  the  young  monarch,  who  placed  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  affection  of  his  fubjects,  and  the  equity  of  the  nation, 
•which  began  to  evince  a  ftrong  attachment  to   his   interefls. 

A.  D.  841.]  The  diet  afTembledat  the  appointed  time;  butLothaire  neglectedto 
attend  it,  though  it  was  convened  by  his  orders.  This  violatipn  of  his  word, 
together  with  a  fecond  irruption  into  Germany,  and  fome  new  efforts  to  gain 
over  the  nobles  of  Neuftria,  at  length  convinced  the  two  kings  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  they  mould  unite  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  their 
eldeft  brother.  A  junction  of  their  forces  "was  accordingly  effected,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Lorraine  ;  where,,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  number  to  Lothaire,  they 
made  the  moft  equitable  propofals  of  accommodation.  To  thefethe  Italian  mo- 
narch pretended  to  liften  ;  but  he  only  waited  till  the  fonof  Pepin  had  joined  him 
with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  from  Aquitaine,  when  he  fuddenly  put  a  flop  to  the 
negociation,  and  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Fontenay,  a  village  in  the  Auxerrois  5 
where  a  moft  bloody  and  Qbftinate  engagement  took  place*.  The  caufe  of 
iuftice  prevailed  ;  and  Lewis  and  Charles  were  left  mafters  of  the  field.  It  has 
been  pretended,  by  fome  modern  writers,  that  one  hundred  thoufand  men  fell 
in  the  battle  ;  but  this  muft  be  a  grofs  exaggeration,  as  Nithard,  a  contempo- 
rary author,  who  was  prefent  at  the  action,  takes  no  notice  of  a  circumftance, 
that,  if  true,   could  not  have  efcaped  his  attention, 

Lothaire,  compelled  to  fly,  took  refuge  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  exer- 
ted his  utmoft  efforts  to  give  new  ftrength  to  his  declining  party.  x\s  the  Sax- 
ons had  been  partly  compelled  to  embrace  chriftianity,  he  fought  to  fecure  their 
affiftance  by  permitting  them  to  renewtheir  ancient  laws  and  cuftomst.  When, 
by  his  intrigues,  he  had  collected  a  fufficient  force,  he  made  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt on  the  borders  of  Bavaria ;  then,  directing  his  march  towards  Paris,  he 
laid  the  whole  country  wafte ;  till,  being  flopped  by  an  inundation  of  the  Seine, 
he  was  compelled  to  return,  without  accomplifhing  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
A.  D.  842,  843.]  Lothaire's  defign  was  to  effect  a  divifion  between  the 
two  kings,  but  all  his  efforts  for  this  purpofe  proved  fruitlcfs.  Charles  and 
Lewis,  convinced  that  their  common  fafety  depended  on  their  union,  folemnly 
confirmed  the  league  that  fubfifted  between  them,  and  renewed  their  alliance, 
by  an  oath  drawn  up  in  their  refpective  languages  :  Lewis  fwore  in  the  Roman 
language,  that  he  might  be  underftood  by  the  French,  to  whom  his  oath  was 
addreffed  ;  and  Charles  in  the  Tudefcan,  or,  as  it  was  indifcriminately  called,  the 
Frank-Teutch,  Theotifte,  Theotique,  or  Thiols,  to  render  himfelf  intelligible  to  his 
brother's  fubjectst.     The  Roman  language  v/as  fpoken  in  Neuftria,  and  was  a 

*  Annal.  Benin  et  Fuld.  +  Annal.  Benin.  %  The  oath  of  Lewis  being  confidercd  as  a  curious 

monument  of  the  ancient  Roman  language,  from  which  the  r  refeni  language  of  France  is  derived,  we  have, 
iov  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  extracted  it  from  Nithard,  a  contemporary  writer.—"  Pro  don  amur  et 
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corrupt  mixture  of  the  Latin  with  the    Celtic  ;  the  latter    wa    a    kind    of  Ger- 
man, nearly  refembling  the  prefent  dialecl:  of  theFrifians. 

The  two  princes,  though  of  iuperior  force,  again  fought  to  bring  the  emperor 
to  an  accommodation ;  but  he  proudly  refufed  to  admit  their  ambafladors  to  an 
audience,  and  even  difmhTed  them  with  ignominy.  An  infult  fo  grofs,  excited 
univerfal  indignation;  the  troops  of  Lewis  and  Charles  loudly  demanded  to  be 
led  againft  the  man  whom  they  juftly'confidered  as  the  author  of  thofe  troubles, 
to  which  the  empire  was  expofed.  Their  leaders  chearfully  complied  with 
their  requefl ;  the  army  was  put  in  motion  ;  and,  on  its  approach,  the  bifhop  of 
Mayence,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Mofelle,  deferted 
his  poft,  and  fled  with  the  utmoffc  precipitation.  Lothaire,  unable  to  refill  the 
torrent,  left  his  palace  at  Sinfik,  and  took  refuge  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but,  hearing 
that  his  brothers  were  advancing,  he  flripped  his  father's  magnificent  palace  of 
all  its  mofh  valuable  effects,  and  retired  towards  the  Pihone,  with  the  intention, 
if  purfued,  to  pafs  on  to  Italy. 

A  doubt  now  arofe  in  the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  from  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  take  poffemon  of  a  country  which  there  was  noboby  to  difpute 
with  them,  or  to  reftore  it  to  a  brother  who  had  left  it  only  from  his  inability  to 
defend  it.  This  knotty  point  was  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  bifhops  ;  the 
epifcopal  character,  according  to  the  prevailing  fuperftition  of  the  times,  being- 
gifted  with  fuperior  knowledge,  as  well  on  political  and  martial  affairs,  as  on  ec- 
clefiaftical  matters.  From  this  abfurd  idea  was  derived  that  enormous  extent 
of  authority  poffefied  by  the  prelates,  who,  being  empowered  to  decide  on  all 
queftions,  of  whatever  nature,  found  the  means  of  turning  every  thing  to  their 
own  advantage.  Princes  themfelves  encreafed,  by  their  conducTr,  the  ambition 
of  the  heirharchy  ;  and,  by  accepting  crowns  from  the  hands  of  the  bifhops, 
gave  them  the  power  to  difpofe  of  them.  Such  prelates  as  followed  the  courtr 
affembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  Lothaire  ;  and 

"  pro  chriftian  poblo  et  noftro  commun  falvamenf,  dift  dl  en  avant,  in  quant  Deus  favir  et  potir  me  dur.aty 
"  fi  falvarai  eoceft  meon  fradra  Karlo,  et  in  adjudha  et  in  cadhuna^cofa,  fi  cum  hom  per  dreit  fon  fradra 
"  falvardift,  inoquid  il  imi  altre  fi  faret ;  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaid  nunquam  prindrai,  qui  meon  vol  cift  me- 
"  on  fradnelCarle  in  damno  fit."  The  following  is  a  literal  tranflation  of  it :  «  For  the  love  of  God  and  of 
"  the  chriftian  people,  and  for  our  common  fafety,  from  this  day  forward,  fo  long  as  God  lhall  ghe  me 
"  knowledge  and  power,  I  will  fave  (defend)  my  brother  Charles,  and  will  aflift  him  in  every  thing,  as 
"  a  man  by  right  ought  to  fave  his  brother,  becaufe  he  would  do  as  much  for  me  ;  and  I  will  enter  into 
"  no  treaty  with  Lothaire,  that  by  my  inclination  lhall  pre  ve  prejudicial  to.  my  brother  Charles." — When 
the  Romans  firft  invaded  Gaul,  the  Celtic  was  the  prevailing  language  of  the  country  :  but  the  conque- 
rors wilhing,  agreeably  to  their  ufual  policy,  to  aecuftkirn  the  people  they  had  fubdued  to  their  own  laws, 
manners,  and  cuftoms,  were  ftudious  to  promot  tl  e  ufe  of  the  Latin  language,  as  the  beft  mode  of  faci- 
litating the  accompiifhment  of  that  defirab-e  objeft :  ar.rt  ti.e  Gauls  themfelves,  defpairing  of  ever  reco- 
vering their  native  independence,  confides  Rome  as  their  na.i  e  country,  and  afpiring  to  the  attainment 
of  honours,  were  anxious  to  pleafe  their  conquTC-s  by  i.-arnin?  theft  language.  Hence,  the  Celtic  became 
corrupted,  and  by  degrees  was  totally  loft  in  that  ,v.x;d  jargon  d  .-nominated  the  Roman. 

See  Ori~:i,e  et  Resolutions  des  Langues  Celtiquc  et  Francoife. 
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they  all  declared^  with  one  voice,  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown, 
and  that  his  luhjecls  were  confequejntly  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
They  next  allied  Lewis  and  Charles,  if  they  would  promife  to  govern  with  grea- 
ter juitice  than  Lothaire  ;  to  this  the  monarch.s,  of  courfe,  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  and  the  bifhop,  who  preilded,  then  laid — "  We  permit  you,  by  divine 
authority,  to  reign  in  the  place  of  your  brother,  to  govern  his  kingdom  accor- 
ding to  the  will  of  God — We  exhort  you,  we  command  you  lb  to  do." — In  vir- 
tue of  this  arbitrary  decifion,  which  eftablifhed  a  raoft  dangerous  precedent, 
and  mewed,  in  the  monarchs  who  f  ubmitted  to  it,  an  afloniihing  degree  of  im- 
becility, the  provinces  which  Lothaire  had  abandoned,  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  brothers.  But  this  partition  was  fpeedily  changed  ;  for  the  emperor, 
confcious  of  his  Own  inability  to  maintain  a  war  againft  forces  fo  fuperior  to 
his  OAvn,  made  his  pride  fubfervient  to  his  intereft,  and  now  humbly  folicited 
that  accommodation  which  he  had  lb  recently  rejected  with  difdain.  His  bro- 
thers, Imcerely  w idling  for  the  reiteration  of  tranquillity,  lifcenecl  to  his  propo- 
fals  with  joy  ;  and  the  three  monarchs  meeting  at  Verdun,  a  new  diviiion  of  the 
empire  took  place.  Charles  the  bald  was  fecured  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Neuflria, 
Aquitaine,  and  Septimania ;  to  Lothaire  was  confirmed,  with  the  title  of  empe- 
ror, all  Italy,  Provence,  Franchc  Comte,  the  Lyonnois,  and  all  that  country 
which  lies  within  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Saone ;  the  Meufe  and  the 
Scheie! :  and  Bavaria,  with  the  reft  of  Germany,  was  affigned  to  Lewis — whence 
he  acquired  the  appellation  of  u  Lewis  the  German. "—by  which  he  will  hereaf- 
ter be  diftinguifhed.  To  this  territory  were  annexed  the  cities  of  Maytrnce, 
Worms,  and  Spires,  with  their  dioeefes,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying 
him  with  wine,  no  vineyards,  having  been  yet  planted,  in  any  part  of  his  Ger- 
man eferainions*.  Adelard,  a  nobleman  of  Aquitaine,  whole  grand-daughter Er- 
raentrude  Charles  had  recently  married,  afted  as  a  mediator  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  promoted  the  concluilon  of  the  prelent  treaty,  by  which 
the  flames  of  civil  war  were,  for  the  prefent,  ei;tinguidied. 

The  attention  of  Charles  and  his  brother  was  now  directed  to  feme  commo- 
tions of  inferior  confequence,  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  their  domi- 
nions. A  revolt  of  the  Abodrites  was  fpeedily  quelled  by  Lewis  the  German.; 
and  count  Bernard,  who  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
Charles,  paid  for  his  difloyalty  with  his  life.  But  William,  the  count's  fon, 
fcized  the  city  of  Thouloufe,  and  railed  up  the  whole  country  that  borders  on 
the  Pyrenees,  in  favour  of  young  Pepin.  In  vain  did  the,  king  lay  liege  to  his  new 
conquefl;  ;  a  coniklerable  detachment  of  his  troops  were  attacked  by  the  rebels, 
and  totally  defeated.  In  this  a ct ion  fell  the  abbots  Hugh  and  Rikbole,  two  noble- 
men equally  diffcinguiihed  for  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  character — they  were  both  defcended  from  the  blood  royal — the  firft  being 

■  Regino  in  Chronogr.— Marfan.  Scot.  Ch.-on.— Sigcbert  Gemblacenfjs  Chron. 
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uncle,  and  the  fccond  coufin-gcrman  to  the  king.  From  this  cirrumflaricc,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  prohibition  to  bear  arms  was  not  much  attended  to  by  the  dig- 
nified clergy.  Charles  was  now  compelled  to  leave  William  in  poffedion  of 
Thoulouie,  in  order  to  quell  an  infurreclion  in  Brittany,  of  which  count  Lam- 
bert was  the  principal  iiil'li  gator  and  conductor.  That  nobleman,  having  been 
expelled  from  Nantes  by  duke  Nomenoe,  had  called  in  the  Normans  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  who  difFufed  terror  and  difmay  through  the  whole  country. 

Thefe  favage  hordes  had  made  their  firft  incurfions  on  the  French  territories, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century ;  when  all  the  power  of  Charle- 
magne had  proved  inadequate  to  prevent  them  from  ravaging  the  countries  of 
Friefland  and  Saxony.  During  the  reign  of  his  fuccefTor,  Lewis  the  gentle, 
they  returned  ;  and,  landing  at  Antwerp,  reduced  that  city  to  allies.  The  trou- 
bles which  prevailed  in  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Lewis,  revived  their  avi- 
dity, arid  induced  them  to  renew  their  depredations.  They  entered  France  by 
the  Seine,  [A.  D.  842.]  and  facked  the  city  of  Rouen*,  which  they  had  taken 
by  furprife.  Another  fleet  of  the  barbarians,  under  the conduct  of  Lambert, 
failed  up  the  Loire  as  far  as  "Nantes,  which  experienced  a  fimilar  fateh .-  From 
hence  they  made  irruptions  into  Anjou  and  Touraine,  and  laid  waile  the  whole 
province  of  Guienne.  The  monafleries  and  churches  were  all  plundered,  and 
fuch  as  refufed  to  pay  an  exhorbitant  ranfom  were  burnt.  All  the  nuns  were 
firft  ravifhed,  and  then  divided  among  the  favage  plunderers  ;  the  priefts,  the 
monks,  andalkfuch  as  were  enfeebled  by  age,  were  maffacrecl ;  but  the  young 
men  and  children  were  either  condemned  to  perpetual  flavery,  or  defined  to  be- 
come the  companions  and  accomplices  of  thefe  lawlefs  barbarians.  .When  they 
had  collected  as  much  booty  as  they  could  carry  off,  they  either  returned  to 
their  own  country,  or  elfe  repaired  to  fome  other  coail,  where  they  converted 
it  into  money. 

Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  firfr.  incurfions,  they  were  fpeedily  induced 
to  renew  them.  In  844,  the  ocean  was  covered  with  their  fhips.  It  was  no 
longer  a  band  of  thieves  failing  without  order  or  regularity  in  purfuit  of  plun- 
der, but  a  formidable  fleet  of  fix  hundred  veftels,  commanded  by  a  king,  and 
containing  a  numerous  army.  This  prince,  whofe  name  was  Erict,  took  Ham- 
burg by  furprife,  then  advanced  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany,  committed 
the  moft  horrid  devaluations,  defeated  the  natives  in  two  pitched  battles  ;  and, 
returning  to  his  dominions  laden  with  plunder,  difpatched  Regnier,  one  of  his 
captains,  into  France.  Entering  the  Seine  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  veffels, 
he  attacked  Rouen,  which  was  again,  taken  and  pillaged  ;  he  then  continued 
his  courfe  up  the  river,  till  he  came  to  Paris||,  which  being  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  defence,  became  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  Charles  the  bald 
<had  retired  to  Saint  Denis,  where  he  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  for  the 

*  Annal.  Bertin.  +  Reginio  in  Chron.  %  Ann.  Met.  f]  Ann,  Ecrtin. 
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purpofe  of  defending  the  facred  relics  that  were  there  depofited.  Not  daring 
to  rifk  a  battle,  he  was  compelled  to  liften  to  the  degrading  propofals  of  the 
Norman,  who  exacted,  as  the  price  of  his  abfence,  feven  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  lilver. 

This  contemptible  policy  defeated  the  end  it  was  meant  to  anfwer ';  hncetke 
money  thus  given  to  purchafea  peace  fupplied  the  invaders  with  the  means  of 
renewing  the  war.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  profit  rby  the  advantage  they  had  ac- 
quired. Every  year  of  Charles's  reign  was  fignalized  by  fome  new  irruption  ; 
Bordeaux,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Nantes,  Touraine,  Angers,  Blois,  Saint-Valery, 
Amiens,  Noyon  and  Beauvais,  were  mcceiTively  and  repeatedly  attacked,  re- 
duced, and  plundered.  To  fee  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne  in  league  with 
thefe  lawlefs  depredators,  was  the  only  occurrence  that  could  increafe  the  hor- 
ror of  the  fcene.  Young  Pepin,  abandoned  by  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  [A.  D. 
857.]  did  not  blufli  to  iblicit  their  friendihip,  and  to  forward  their  fchemes*. 
Encouraged  by  this  accemon  of  force,  they  fpeedily  over-ran  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France;  though  attracted,  at  nrft,  by  the  mere  profpecl:  of  plunder, 
they  now  began  to  conceive  more  important  dengns,  and  to  feek  for  a  place  of 
fettlement.  They  feized  the  ifiand  of  Oifel  upon  the  Seine,  and  making  that 
their  head-quarters,  fent  out  detachments  to  ravage  the  furrounding  country  ; 
nor  could  the  king  diilodge  them  from  their  important  poft,  [A.  D.  861.]  which 
opened  them  a  paflage  into  the  very  heart  of  Neuftria,  till  he  had  procured  the 
afliflance  of  their  own  countrymen; — though  fometimes  conquered,  they  fpee- 
dily returned  with  frelh  forces . 

It  was  not  long  before  they  re-appeared  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Loire, 
where  they  committed  the  moft  horrid  exceues.  In  864,  Orleans  and  Poitiers, 
being  taken  by  efcalade,  were  pillaged  and  burnt.  .  Another  band  of  adventu- 
rers forced  the  pafTages  of  Pifte  on  the  Seinet,  and  defeated  a  body  of  French 
that  were  fent  to  defend  them.  Charles,  apprehenfive  that  they  meant  again  to 
eftablilh  themfelves  on  that  river,  made  propofals  for  an  accommodation,  and 
was  mean  enough  to  fubmit  to  terms  Hill  more  hard  and  degrading  than  thofe 
which  were  impofed  on  him  by  the  treaty  of  Saint  Denis.  He  gave  them  four 
thoufand  weight  of  filver;  engaged  to  pay  a  ftipulated  fum  for  every  Norman 
that  had  been  killed  by  the  peafants  in  their  own  defence,  and  confented  to  ran- 
fbm  even  fuch  of  the  French  prifoners  as  had  effected  their  efcape.  On  thefe 
conditions  the  barbarians  retired  to  Jumieges,  where  they  remained  till  the  year 
865  ;  that  is,  till  every  article  of  the  treaty  was  literally  fulfilled.  Some  time 
after,  another  detachment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bretons,  furprifed  and  facked 
the  town  of  Mans.  Thefe  were  purfued  by  Robert  the  Strong,  who  was  unfor- 
tunately killed  by  an  arrow,  when  on  the  point  of  forcing  their  entrenchments. 
This  nobleman,  with  regard  to  whofe  origin  fo  many    different  opinions  have 
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prevailed*,  had  been  honoured  with  the  government  and  ducal  title  of  what  was 
then  called  the  duchy  of  Paris  ;  he  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet, 
from  whom  all  themonarchs  who  have  reigned  over  France  for  thefe  laft  eight 
hundred  years  were  defcended.  His  loft  was  univerfally  lamented,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  Macabeus  of  the  age. 

A  new  incurlion  of  the  Normans  into  Anjou,  at  length  awakened  the  king 
from  his  lethargy,  and  determined  him  to  exert  every  effort,  to  expel  the  for- 
midable ravagers  from  his  dominions.  Solomon,  duke  of  Brittanyt,  was  per- 
fuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Charles.  The  principal  leaders  of  thefe 
daring  adventurers  were  befieged  in  Angiers,  [A.  D.  873.]  and,  after  being  re- 
duced to  the  lafl;  extremity,  fubmitted  to  purchafe  their  retreat,  and  ranfom 
their  (hips,  by  furrendering  the  fpoil  they  had  acquired.  They  were  permit- 
ted to  retire  to  an  ifland  on  the  Loire,  on  condition  that  they  would  leave  it  in 
the  month  of  February  in  the  following  year.  But  when  the  time  came  for  their 
departure,  they  refufed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and  as  Charles 
had  not  (hips  funicient  for  the  purpofe  of  diflodging  them,  they  remained  there 
fometime  longer;  during  which  they  continued  their  ufual  depredations. 

Such  were  the  calamities  to  which  the  kingdom  was  expofed,  under  the  reign 
of  Charles,  by  the  dreadful  incurfions  of  the  Normans.  We  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  relate  them  together,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  might  not  be  divi- 
ded ;  and  that,  by  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  point,  he  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  weaknefs  of  the  government,  which  was  incapable  of 
adopting  the  neceiTary  means  of  defence  ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  which 
neither  poiTefTed  the  art  of  fortifying  towns,  nor  the  precaution  of  providing 
refources  againft  the  time  of  misfortune. 

A.  D.  844.]  Lothaire's  firft  care,  after  the  accommodation  with  his  bro- 
thers, was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Pope  Gregory  the  fourth  was  dead; 
and  Sergius  the  fecond,  being  elected  to  fucceed  him,  had  been  confecrated  with- 
out waiting  for  the  emperor's  confirmation.  That  prince,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  future  infringement  of  his  authority,  fent  his  fon  Lewis  into  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  his  uncle  Drogon,  biihop  of  Metz.  The  prelate  was  enjoined  to  af- 
femble  at  Rome  as  many  bifhops  as  he  could  collect,  and  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  election  of  Sergius.  The  new  pontiff  thought  to  avert 
the4mpending  ftormt  by  loading  the  young  prince  with  careiTes,  and  by  pay- 
ing him  extraordinary  honours  and  refpect.  When  Lewis  went  to  the  church 
of  Saint  Peter,  he  waited  for  him  at  the  top  of  the  fteps||,  and  after  embracing 
him  with  great  tendernefs,  placed  him  at  his  right  hand,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  fanctuary.  Some  days  after  his  arrival,  the  Italian  bifhops  afTembled  to 
try  Sergius  ;  Drogon  prefided,  as  uncle  to  the  prince.  The  fovereign  pontiff 
appeared  before  them,  and  anfwered  all  the  accufations  preferred  againft  him, 
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The  verdict  of  the  prelates  cleared  him  from  the  imputation  ofmifcondutT ;  hrr 
eleclion  was  confirmed,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Lothaire.  It  was  fet- 
tled that,  in  future,  the  popes,  according  to  ancient  cufrom,  mould  never  be 
ordained  without  the  confent  of  the  emperor,  and  always  in  prefence  of  his  en- 
voys. This  affair  being  terminated,  Sergius  crowned  Levris  king  of  Lombar- 
dy,  and  made  Drogon  his  vicar-general  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  French- 
clergy,  aflembied  at  the  palace  of  Verneuil,  found  themi'elves  greatly  embar- 
raffed,  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  this  extraordinary  office  :  they  w ere  loth 
to  refufe  any  thing  to  a  prelate  who  was  refpectable  from  his  age,  his  piety, 
and  his  birth,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  afraid  to  fufFer  the  court  of 
Rome  to  aifume  an  authority  that  might  be  attendee!  with  dangerous  confe- 
quences*.  It  v/as  determined,  therefore,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decifion  of 
a  national  council.  The  intentions  of  Drogon  were  good  ;  he  modeilly  regar- 
ded this  determination  as  a  delicate  refufal,  and  forbore  to  make  ufe  of  tn*e 
power  entrufled  to  him. 

A.  D.  845.3  The  French  empire  had  never  been  expefed  to  fo  many  cala- 
mities as  it  now  experienced  ;  Germany  was  laid  wafte  by  the  Normans  :  are 
infurrection  had  taken  place  in  Provence,  at  the  infligation  of  duke  Fulcracle,. 
which  was  not  quelled  till  the  rebels  had  fuflained  a  total  defeat.  Young  Pepin 
had  collected  a  frefh  army,  and  compelled  Charles  to  grant  him  peace,  and  to 
cede  to  him  all  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  except  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  An- 
goumoist,  to  be  holden  as  a  fief  of  the  crown.-  A  revolt  of  Nomenoe,  duke 
of  the  Bretons,  induced  the  king  to  march  an  army  againft  him  ;  but  falling 
into  an  ambufcade,  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  obliged  to  ny  ; 
returning,  however,  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  the  duke  folicited  a  pardon, 
and  returned  to  his  duty* 

A.  D.  846.3  The  king  of  Lonibardy,  having  attacked  the  Saracens,  who 
had  pillaged  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  was  defeated,  and  with  difficulty  efca- 
ped  to  Rome.  The  bifhops,  at  this  period,  as  depositaries  of  the  faith,  thought 
that  no  limits  mould  be  affigned  to  their  prerogatives  ;  and  the  nobles,  as  defen- 
ders of  the  country,  imagined  that  their  will  fhould  be  law.  Charles,  preffied 
by  the  ecclefiaflics,  was  ccrnftrained  to  fwear  that  their  perfons  and  their  order 
he  would  ever  hold  facred ;  that  he  would  levy  no  undue  impoft,  nor  exact 
from  the  church  any  other  tributes  than  thofe  which  had  been  paid  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  grandfather^ .  The  prelates,  emboldened  by  fuccefs, 
dared  to  prefent  certain  canons,  or  flatutes,  to  the  afTembly  at  Epernay,  which 
were  calculated  to  render  them  fole  arbiters  of  the  flatc.  But  they  were 
ilrongly  oppoied  by  the  nobles  |j  ;  and  the  difpute  growing  Warm,  the  bifhops 
tiifplayed  fuch  infolence  and  pride,  that  the  king  expelled  them  from  the  af- 
ffesfcbly,     Things  were  in  this  fituation,  when  a  nobleman,  named  Gilbert,  ha^- 
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the  prefumption  to  cany  off  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  to  marry  her  in  put- 
lie.  Charles,  who  was.  his.  fovereign,  cither  did  not  dare,  or  had  not  tiie 
power,  to  punim  him  ;  the  three  princes  met  atMerfen  upon  the  Meufe,  where 
an  affembly  of  the  nobles  was  convened,  but  they  had  not  fufficient  credit  to 
procure  the  condemnation  of  the  culprit;  they  were  fain  to  content  themfelves 
with  ordaining  that,  in  future,  the  crime  of  feduction  fhould  be  punifhed  ac- 
cording to  lav/. 

A.  D.  S47.]     At  a  fubfenuent  affembly,  holden  at    the  fame   place,  divers 
regulations  were  adopted,  all  of  which  tended  to  ftrengthen  the  friendfiup  that 
fiibflfted  between  the  brothers,  who  were,  by  this    time,  convinced  that   the 
prefervation  of  the  empire  depended  on  their  union.     It  was  decreed,  that  the 
children  of  him  who  fhould  die  firft  fhould  fucceed  to  the  dominions  of  his  fa- 
ther, without  any  hindrance  or  moleftation  from  his  uncles  ;  provided,  however, 
tfeey  treated  them  with  all  becoming  refpect  andfubmiffion*.  By  this  decifion,  that 
oRame  a  law  which  had  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  doubt.     When   France  was 
divided  into  different  kingdoms,  if  one  of  the  fovereigns  died,  the  nation  thought 
itfelf  entitled  to  difpofe  of  the  vacant  throne,  with  the  fole  reflriction  of  confi- 
ning their  choice  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.     Wc  have  feen  Pepin  fucceed  his 
brother,  to  the  exclufion  of  his  nephews,  whom  he  confined  in  a  monaftery. — - 
The  Auftrafian  nobles,  on  the  death  of  Carloman,  excluded  his  children,  to  give 
the  throne  to  Charlemagne.     That  prince  himfelf,  in  the  diviilon  of  his  empire, 
feems  to  have  acknowledged  this  elective  power.     "  If  any   one   of  my  chil- 
"  dren,"  fays  het,   u  fhould  die,  and  leave  a  fon  whom  the  people  wifh  to  ap- 
"  point  as  his  fucceflbr,  his  uncles  muff,  give  their  confent."     The  recent  ex- 
ample of  young   Pepin,  whom  Lewis  the   gentle  defpoiled  of   his  father's  do- 
minions, in  order  to  give  them  to  prince  Charles,  affords    another  proof  that, 
hitherto,  there  had  been  no  fixed  rule  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne.     This  quef- 
tion,  then,  was  firft  decided  by  the  affembly  of  Merfen  ;  and  had  the  rule  there 
laid  down   been  ftriclly   adhered  to,  many    commotions    and  much  bloodflied 
would  have  been  prevented;  but  it  did  not  long  preferve  the  force  of  a  law. — ■ 
The  fame  noblemen  who  had  adopted  it  will  prefently  be  feen  to  reject  or  re- 
call,  to  enthrone  or  depofe  their  king,  according  to  the  dictates  of  caprice  ;  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  principle — that    the  people   have  a  right  to  chiife  their 
own  fovereigns — a  principle  which,  though  it  be  true  in  the  abfrract,  if  general- 
ly received  without  thole  reftrictions  and  modifications  that  are  indifpenfably 
requifite  to  render  it   applicable  to    civilized  governments,  will  ever  be  found 
pregnant  with  deftruction  to  the  welfare  and  good  order  of  fociety.     Were  a 
monarch  fubject  to  depofition,  whenever  the  caprice  of  his  people  might  urge 
lhc:~i  to  wifh  for  a  changer  who  would  be  found  willing  to  take  upon  himfelf 
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the   burden  of  royalty  ? — Certainly  no  one,  who  -was  competent  to  bear  it  ei- 
ther with  honour  to  himfelf,  or  advantage  to  the  nation. 

Without  entering  the  labyrinth  of  legal  difquiiition,  or~  raking  up  the  em- 
bers of  political  fires,  the  end  and  object  of  government  may  be  eafdy  difcer- 
ned.  Its  object  is  evidently  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  violence  of  theftrong ; 
the  fimple,  from  the  fnares  of  the  crafty;  and,  in  fhort,  to  render  allthofe  dif- 
tinttions,  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  are  given  him  for  the 
wifeft  purpofes,  fubfervient  to  the  general  good,  by  placing  a  falutary  check 
on  thofe  paflions,  the  perverfion  of  which  difturbs  and  empoifons  the  very 
ftream  they  are  intended  to  fweeten  and  purify.  Its  end  is,  confequently,  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  But,  will  it.  be  contended  that  when  the 
ftrong  and  the  crafty  become  the  mofl  numerous  and  powerful,  they  have  a 
right  to  overturn  the  fabric,  erected  for  fo  glorious  a  purpofe  ? — It  would  be  a 
libel  on  human  nature  to  admit  the  fuppofition. 

The  throne  is  not  hoi  den  durante  bene  placito.- — In  every  "monarchy  there  is  a 
compact,  either  exprefs  or  implied,  between  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjeets. — 
So  long  as  the  former  complies  with  the  terms  impofed  on  him,  whatever  they 
be,  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  throne,  as  a  landholder  is  to  a 
copyhold  eftate,  on  obfervance  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  his  tenure.  If  the 
monarchy  be  hereditary,  the  fame  right,  of  courfe,  extends  to  the  heirs  of  the 
reigning  fovereign;  and  unlefs  fome  violation  of  the  original  compact  be  pro- 
ved, no  difmheritance  can  take  place  without  the  mofl  flagrant  injuftice.  A 
deviation  from  thefe  plain  rules,  which  are  founded  in  truth  and  juftice,  ever 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  found  productive  of  anarchy,  confufion,  and 
general  infelicity. 

A.  D.  848.]  Of  this  the  French  empire  now  exhibited  a  ftriking  example  ; 
incurttons,  revolts,  and  depredations  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
nobles  of  Aquitaine,  difcontented  with  Pepin,  fubmitted  to  Charles  ;  but  a  fe~ 
condguft  of  caprice  foon  induced  them  to  forfake  their  new  matter,  and  to  re- 
call their  lawful  fovereign.  The  territories  of  Lewis  the  German  were  laid 
wafte  by  an  irruption  of  the  Sclavonians,  who  defeated  the  troops  that  were 
fent  to  oppofe  their  pafTage*.  Marfeilles  was  pillaged  by  a  band  of  Greek  pi- 
ratest.  The  Saracens  took  Benevento  by  furprife ;  and  becoming  matters  of 
Sicily,  and  the  town  of  Berri,  they  kept  the  whole  coaft  in  perpetual  alarm, 
and  made  even  Rome  herfelf  tremble  for  her  fafety. 

A.  D.  849,  850,  851.]  Nomenoe,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Brit- 
tany by  Lewis  the  gentle,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  confufion,  feized 
the  towns  of  Rennes  and  Nantest,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Maine  and 
Anjou,  and  making  off  the  yoke  of  France,  openly  aflumed  the  title  of  king. — 
The  troubles  that  prevailed  in  Aquitaine,  prevented  the  French  monarch  from 
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chaflifing  this  rebellious  vaffal ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of 
Thouloufe,  which  had  revolted,  and  in  the  capture  of  Charles,  the  brother  of 
Pepin,  whom  he  compelled  to  aflume  the  monallic  habit,  the  duke  of  Brittany 
died,  and  bequeathed  his  principality  to  his  fon  Herifpoe,  who  witli  the  crown 
inherited  the  ambition  of  his  father.  Charles  imagined  that  the  death  of  the 
duke  would  facilitate  the  conqueft  of  the  Bretons,  but  the  event  proved  the 
fallacy  of  his  expectations.  The  French  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter, 
and  Charles  flying  to  x\ngers  was  there  met  by  Herifpoe,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  latter,  who  obtained  a 
counrmation  of  the  title  his  father  had  alTumed,  on  the  fimple  condition  of 
paying  homage  to   the  crown  of  France*. 

A.  D.  852,  853,  $$4-^\  Thefe  misfortunes  feemed  to  be  overbalanced  by 
the  capture  of  Pepin,  who  being  taken  about  this  time,  was  fhaved,  and  di£- 
miffed  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Medard,  at  Soiffons.  But  the  fatisfaclion  expe- 
rienced by  Charles  on  this  fortunate  event,  was  ipeedily  allayed  by  a  frefh  re- 
volt in  Aquitaine,  where  the  inhabitants,  infTigated  by  the  relations  of  a  cul- 
prit who  had  been  recently  executed,  depofed  their  fove  reign,  and  called  the 
fbn  of  Lewis  the  German  to  the  throne.  As  Charles  was  advancing  to  oppofe 
the  ufurpert,  he  learned  that  Pepin,  having  effected  his  efcape  from  the  mo- 
natlery,  had  made  his  appearance  in  Aquitaine,  where  a  ftrong  party  had 
declared  in  his  favour.  The  French  monarch,  however,  purfued  his  plan  of 
hostilities,  and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  overcome  both  his  adverfaries.  The 
fon  of  Lewis  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprife  ;  and  Pepin,  being 
again  taken,  was  fent  into  confinement  at  Senlis,  and  his  children  were  con- 
strained to  become  monks. 

A.  D.  855.]  When  things  were  in  this  fituation,  Lothaire  was  feized  with 
a  dangerous  diforder.  Alarmed  at  the  profpecl:  of  death,  he  refigned  the  im- 
perial fceptre,  and  affumed  the  monaftic  habit,  in  the  abbey  of  Prum,  where 
he  expired,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  week,  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  Before  his  death,  he  had  divided  his  domi- 
nions between  his  three  fons.  Lewis  fucceeded  him  in  the  empire  ;  to  Lothaire 
he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia,  which  from  him  took  the  name  of 
Lorraine  ;  and  to  Charles,  Burgundy  and  Provence.  Their  uncles,  faithful 
to  the. engagements  they  had  contracted  at  Merfen,  fuffered  them  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  their  refpe&ive  dominions,  without  oppoiltion. 

A.  D.  856,  857.]  The  death  of  Lothaire,  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
French  monarchs,  gave  birth  to  new  fyftems  of  policy.  The  young  emperor 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Lewis  the  German ;  and  the  king  of  Lorraine 
entered  into  a  league  with  Charles  the  bald,  who  had  recently  difpatched  his 
fon  Charles  into  Aquitaine,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  unanimous 
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furfrages  of  the  people.  But  this  unanimity  was  of  fhcrt  duration  ;  depofed  one 
month,  and  rcflored  the  next*,  the  new  fovereign  became  a  victim  to  the  ca- 
price and  ambition  of  his  nobles.  His  father's  feverity  gave  additional  ftrength 
to  the  fpirit  of  revolt,  which  was  prefer  tly  communicated  to  the  Neuftrians,  and 
in  a  fnort  time  the  infurrcction  became  general.  Lewis  the  German  was  in- 
vited to  depofe  his  brother,  and  having  entered  the  French  territories  with  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  a  great  number  of  Neuilrian  noblemen  paid  hinu  ho- 
mage at  the  palace  of  Saint  Yon.  ■  From  thence  he  advanced  to  Sens,  into 
which  town  he  was  introduced  by  Venilon,  a  prelate,  fligmatized  for  his  ingrati- 
tude and  treachery  to  a  monarch,  who,  from  a  finiple  clerk,  had  raifed  kim  to 
the  archiepiicopal  dignity.  An affembly  of  bifhops  was  now  convened  at  tlic 
palace  of  Attigny,  where  Charles  the  bald  was  formally  depofed,  his  fubjecTs 
being  abfolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  crown  declared  to  be  de- 
volved to  Lewis  the  Germant.  The  iniblent  temerity  of  thefe  rebellious  pre- 
lates, could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  pufillanimous  weaknefs  of  their  fovereign, 
who,  in  anfwer  to  their  decinon,  pubufhed  a  manifeile  unworthy  the  majefly  of 
the  throne,  '-  They  fhould  net,"  fai.d  the  fpiritlefs  monarch,  u  have  depofed 
*'  me  without  hearing  what  I  had  to  fay  in  my  defence  ;  or,  at  leafr,  without  a 
*'  regular  fentence  of  the  biiliops  -who  confe  crated  ''me,  wh®  are — -the  thrones  or- 
c'  which  God  repo/es— -whom  he  employs  to  promulgate  his  eternal  decrees  ;  to 
*c  their  paternal  correction  I  have  ever  evinced  a  readinefs  to  fubmit,  and  I  am 
**  ftill  endued  with  the  fame  diipofition."  To  render  this  humiliation  com- 
plete, the  culprits  remained  unpunifhed ;  and  their  perfidious  prefident,  Veni- 
lon, was  fuffered  to  retain  pofTefiion  of  his  dignity,  which  he  enjoyed  in  peace; 
till  his  death. 

A.  D.  858.J  When  the.  news  of  his- brother's  invafion  was  fir  ft  brought  to 
Charles,  he  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Oifel,  which  he  immediately  raifed,  and 
failing  up  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  haftened  to  Chalons,  and  from  thence  to 
Brienne,  where  he  fixed  his  camp,  and  was  joined  by  fome  of  the  Burgundian 
nobles.  But  his  brother  found  means  to  feduce  his  troops  from  their  duty;  and 
had  he  known  how  to  purfue  his  advantage,  the  ruin  of  Charles  had  been  inevi- 
table. But  Lewis,  inftead  of  marching  forward  to  fecure  the  molt  important 
places,  amufed  himfelf  by  diftributing  money  to  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  and 
by  ifTuing  orders  to  convene  an  affembly  of  all  the  prelates  in  France.  He  was 
even  prevailed  upon  to  difmifs  a  part  of  his  army,  under  a  pretence  that  the 
diforders  committed  by  his  troops  might  render  him  an  object  of  averiion  to  the 
people.  Charles,  apprifed  of  his  conduct,  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  a  circum- 
stance fo  favourable  to  his  caufe. 

A.  D.  85-9.]  Collecting  his  fcattered  troops  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  he 
contrived,  by  forced  marches,  to  reach  his  brother's  camp,  before  Lewis  ha4 

*  Annal.  Benin.  *  Libellus  Proclamations,  adverius  Veniloncrn,  t.  »i.  Concil.  Gall. 
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any  intelligence  of  his  approach.  The  confcqucnce  was  a  complete  defeat  of 
the  rebels,  and  a  restoration  to  that  authority  which  (Charles  had  fo  recently 
loft.  This  event  was  followed  by  an  attempt  -which  mews  to  what  a  pitch  of 
degradation  the  weaknefs  of  the  government  had  reduced  the  majefty  of  the 
throne.  The  prelates  of  France,  affembled  at  Metz*,  deputed  three  of  their 
body  to  Lewis  the  German,  with  orders  to  inform  him  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  excommunication,  by  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought  on  the 
kingdom,  from  the  introduction  of  his  army.  They  exhorted  him,  therefore 
to1  beg  pardon  of  God,  to -confefs  his  fins,  to  repair  the  damages  he  had  commit- 
ted, to  reject  all  bad  counfel,  to  fend  back  fuch  of  the  king's  vall'als  as  had 
taken  refuge  in  Germany,  and,  finally,  to  reftore  to  the  clergy  their  privileges 
and  authority.  If  he  would  faithfully  fulfil  thefe  conditions,  they  promifed  him 
abfolution  \  but  mould  he  perfift  in  his  errors,  he  was  threatened  with  all  the 
anathemas  of  the  church.  This  attempt  appeared  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
thefe  prelates  had  no  kind  of  jurisdiction,  either  temporal  or  Spiritual,  over 
Lewis— it  afforded  a  freSh  proof  that  the  clergy  arrogated  to  themfelves  the 
right  of  deciding  the  fate  of  kings  and  kingdoms.  But  the  pufillanimity  of 
monarchs  Seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  ecclefiaStical  arrogance.  To  thefe  auda- 
cious propofals  Lewis  replied,  that,  if  he  had  given  them  offence,  he  afked  their 
pardon;  and  with  regard  to  the  conceffiens  required  of  him,  he  would  confent 
to  refer  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  prelates  of  Germany.  A  State  muft 
be  verging  apace  towards  its  destruction,  when  the  monarch  who  rules  it  is 
forced  to  hold  Such  language  as  this.  The  proud  pretenfions  of  the  prelates 
were  fortified  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  anfwer ;  and,  at  the  council  of  Savo- 
nierest,  they  vowed  to  preferve  a  ftricT:  union  between  themfelves — "  In  order 
u  t&  correct  the  kings,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  of  France."  Such  are  the 
terms  of  the  decree. 

A.  D.  860,  861,  862.]  The  extenfive  authority  eftabliffee^l  by  Charlemagne 
was  now  nearly  extinguished.  Nobles,  prelates,  and  princes,  all  treated  the 
royal  authority  with  contempt.  Baldwin,  grand-forefter  of  Flanders,  had  the 
prefumption  to  carry  off  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  who  had  been  already 
twice  married,  firft  to  Etheiwolf,  and  then  his  fon  Ethelbald,  both  monarchs  of 
England.  The  king  was  extremely  enraged,  and  had  his  daughter,  as  well  as 
Baldwin,  brought  to  trial;  when  a  fentence  of  excommunication  was  paffed 
upon  them ;  but  they  found  means,  after  fotne  time,  to  obtain  forgivenefs,  and 
being  formally  married,  Baldwin  was  created  count  of  Flanders?.  Prince 
Lev/is,  Judith's  brother,  having  aflifted  the  count  in  carrying  her  off,  was  de- 
prived of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  at  Tours,  which  had  been  affigned  him  as  a 
fortune.  .Incenfed  at  this  punifnment,  he  fled  to  Brittany,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  kinfs  prohibition,  married  -Anfgarde,  the   daughter  of  count  Hardouin, 

*  Condi.  Gall.  torn,  iii,  -+' ibid  .—^Ann, 'Benin,  j  Ann,  Bert,  et  Fuld, 
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The  lofs  of  a  battle,  however,  induced  him  to  folicit  forgivenefs,  which  he  ob- 
tained on  condition  of  future  amendment. 

Charles,  king  of  Aquitaine,  had  followed  the  example  of  his  brother,  in  mar- 
rying the  widow  of  count  Humbert  without  his  father's  knowledge,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  him  he  now  fubmitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  on  his  renewal  of  ho- 
mage was  received  into  favour.  Lewis  the  German  was  equally  tormented 
with  his  eldeft  fon,  Carloman,  who  retired  to  Carinthia,  where  he  excited  a  re- 
volt,  that  required  both  time  and  trouble  to  quell.  Thus  were  thefe  princes, 
who  had  fet  an  example  of  difobedience  to  their  children,  feverely  punifhed  for 
the  uneafinefs  they  had  occasioned  their  father.  They  too  had  firft  taught  the 
prelates  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  a  power  fuperior  to  that  of  their  fovereigns ; 
and  they -were  now  convinced  of  their  miftaken  policy,  by  becoming  the  victims 
of  that  inordinate  authority  to  which  they  had  given  birth.. 

The  king  of  Lorraine  had  repudiated  his  wife  Theutberga,  the  daughter  of  a 
Burgundian  noble,  under  pretence  that  fhe  had  committed  inceff.  with  her  bro- 
ther duke  Hubert,  a  crime  of  which  me  had  been  formally  acquitted ;  but 
being  afterwards  induced  to  confefs  it,  either  from  weaknefs  or  fear,  the 
prelates  afTembled  at  Metz,  pronounced  it  unlawful  for  the  king  to  hold  any 
farther  commerce  with  her.  Another  afTembly  of  the  clergy,  feducedby  Gon- 
thier,  archbifhop  of  Cologne,  whom  the  king  had  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
raifmg  his  niece  to  the  throne*,  declared,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  in  cafe  of 
infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  the  hufband  might  not  only  procure  a  di- 
vorce, a  men/a  et  thoro,  but  a  vinculo  matrimonii^ .  After  this  declaration,  the 
ambitious  prelate  immediately  lent  his  niece  to  the  court  of  Lothaire,  who  fe- 
duced  her,  and  then  fent  her  back  to  her  uncle.— Such  is  frequently  the  reward 
of  vice. — The  prince,  profiting  by  the  prevarication  of  the  pontiff,  difhonoured 
his  family,  and  to  complete  the  downfal  of  his  pride,  publicly  married  Val- 
drade,  the  firft  object  of  his  love,  from  whom  he  had  formerly  been  compelled 
to  part. 

A.  D.  863.3  Nicholas  the  firft,  who,  from  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprifes, 
had  acquired  the  appellation  of  great,  then  filled  the  papal  throne.  He  wrote 
to  Lothaire,  informing  him  that  the  chriffian  religion  would  neither  permit  him 
to  repudiate  his  wife,  nor  to  marry  his  concubine  ;  and  he  threatened  him  with 
the  thunders  of  the  church,  if  he  did  not  quit  Valdrade.  The  monarch,  who 
had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  united  powers  of  his  uncles,  humbly  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  had  done  nothing  without  the  advice  of  the  bifhops  ;  that  even  dur- 
ing his  father's  life  he  had  married  Valdrade,  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  in  order  to  efpoufe  Theutbergat ;  but  that  he  left  the  matter  entirely  to 
the  decifion  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  The  pope,  eager  to  profit  by  the  weak 
condefcenfion  of  the  prince,  lent  two  legates,  with  orders  to  aflemble   a  coun-. 

*  Ann.  Bert.        +  Hincmar.  de  divortio  Lo*h.  et  Theutb.        J  Ann.  Bert, 
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cil  atMetz,  where  the  affair  was  examined  according  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by 
the  canons.  But,  whether  from  fear,  ignorance,  or  fedu<5tion*,  the  pope's 
envoys,  in  concert  with  the  bifhops  of  Lorraine,  condemned  the  marriage  with 
Theutberga,  and  confirmed  that  with  Valdradet.  Nicholas,  being  informed 
of  their  prevarication,  convened  an  afiembly  of  prelates  himfclf,  annulled  the 
fentence  pronounced  at  Metzt,  depofcd  the  two  archbifhops  of  Treves  and  Co- 
logne, and  difpatched  a  legate  to  the  court  of  Lorraine,  with  letters  replete 
with  menaces||,  conveyed  in  a  tone  of  arrogance  very  different  to  that  ftyle  in 
which  the  popes  had  been  accuftomed  to  addrefs  the  monarchs  of  France. 

A.  D.  864,  865,  866,  867.]  The  papal  envoy,  whofe  name  was  Arfene, 
proved  himfelf  worthy  of  his  ambitious  mafter.  He  had  the  infolence  to  tell 
the  king,  that  unlefs  he  took  Theutberga  again,  he  mould  expel  him  from  the 
bofom  of  the  church.  Though  his  threats  had  but  little  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Lothaire,'  yet  the  peculiar  fituation  of  that  monarch,  furrounded  by  kinimen 
who  were  ready  to  profit  by  any  commotions  that  might  take  place  in  his  king- 
dom, induced  him  to  comply  with  the  imperious  mandate,  and  again  to  part 
from  his  beloved  Valclrade.  But  the  indigation  of  his  fuhjedts  at  the  daring 
interpolation  of  an  infolent  prieft,  fpeedily  enabled  him  once  more  to  purfue 
the  dictates  of  his  inclination :  Theutberga  was  accordingly  difmiffed,  and  Val- 
drade  recalled.  The  inflexible  pontiff,  enraged  at  this  open  contempt  of  his 
authority,  excommunicated  the  two  lovers§ :  but  his  turbulent  fpirit  was  fortu- 
nately checked  in  its  dangerous  career,  by  the  hand  of  death.  His  fucceffor, 
Adrian  the  fecond,  confented  to  annul  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  on 
condition  that  Lothaire,  who  had  repaired  to  Rome  to  afk  him  for  abfolution, 
fhould,  jointly  with  the  noblemen  of  his  retinue,  make  oath  that  hehadholden 
no  commerce  with  Valdrade  fmce  the  pope's  laft  prohibition^".  This  was  an 
infamous  requefi:  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff,  who  rauft  know  that  a  compliance 
with  it  would  involve  Lothaire  and  his  followers  in  the  guilt  of  perjury — the 
king,  however,  was  weak  enough  to  facrifice  his  confcience  to  the  love  of  tran- 
quillity, and  his  nobles  followed  the  example  of  their  mafter.  Lothaire,  and 
all  who  fwore,  dying  within  the  year,  the  contemporary  hiftorians  afcribe  their 
death  to  the  violation  of  their  oath. 

A.  D.  868,  869.3  During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Solomon,  king  of  Brittany, 
waited  on  Charles  the  Bald,  whom  he  acknowledged  for  his  lawful  fovereign, 
and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  engaged  to  pay  him  tribute,  according  to  an- 
cient cufiom**.  Charles  profited  by  this  interval  of  peace  to  have  his  wife 
Erinentrude  crowned  ;  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Medard  at   SoifTonstt,  where  the  king  had  affembled  a  council  ;  and  at  the 

*  Epift.  Iviii.Nicol.  Pap.  f  Concil.  Gal.  torn.  Hi.  +  Condi.  Roman,  c.  iii.  p.  zi-j.  jj  Epift, 
\Kicol.  Pap.  xii.  §  Append,  et  Epift.  Iv.  f  Concil.  Gal.  torn,  ii,  **  Annal.  Eemn.  +t  Concil. 
Fuefs.  Anud.  Hincmar.  torn.  i. 
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fame  time  his   eldeil  fon  Lewis   received   confecration  as    king  of  Aquitaine, 
in  the  place  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  hand  recently  died. 

During  the  tranquillity  that  now  prevailed,  fome  ufeful  regulations  of  po- 
lice were  adopted.  The  edict  of  Piftes*  is  the  moil  curious  record  that  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  coins  of  France.  It  points  out  the  only  places  that  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  coining.  Thefe  were  the  Palace  ;  Ouentovic-upon-Cange 
in  Ponthieu  ;  Rouen;  Rheinis  ;  Sens;  Paris;  Orleans;  Chalons-upon-Saone ; 
Melle  in  Poitou  ;  and  Narhonne.  On  the  firft  of  July,  all  the  counts  or  gover- 
nors of  thofe  towns  were  ordered,  by  the  above  edict,  to  fend  their  vifcounts 
or  deputies  to  Senlis,  each  accompanied  by  the  mailers  of  the  mint,  and  fome 
men  of  reiponfibihty,  to  receive  five  livres.  from  the  treafury,  in  order  to  be- 
gin to  coin  good  money. 

The  fmallnefs  of  this  fum  is  apt  at  iirft  to  excite  ailoniihment,  but  a  few  re- 
flections will  fuflice  to  remove  the  caufe  of  furprife — all  payments  were  not 
made  in  money,  in  the  earl)/-  ages  of  the  monarchy  ;  the  gold  and  filver  recei- 
ved from  the  people  was,  after  being  refined,  depofited  in  lumps,  in  the  royal 
treafury,  from  whence  it  was  diilributed  by  weight.  This  cuftom,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Romans,  was  followed  by  the  people  even  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fair.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  acts  of  thofe  times,  than 
payments  and  fines  made  and  levied  by  the  pound  or  by  the  mark  of  gold  of 
filver.  A  thoufand  examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Avorks  of  the  learned 
father  Mabillont..  Money,  then,  was  only  wanted  for  the  more  trifling  arti- 
cles of  commerce  ;  whence  it  was  that  fo  little  was  coined.  Thus  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  ordonnance  of  Piftes  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  convey 
an  unfavorable  idea  of  the  power  of  Charles  the  Bald.  It  appears  indeed  from 
feveral  records  that  there  was  nearly  as  much  money  in  France  then  as  now. 
The  miftake  arifes  from  confounding  the  value  of  money  at  different  periods. — 
It  is  thought  ftrangethat  the  council  of  Thouloufe  ihould  fix  the  price  of  three 
bufhels  of  wheat,  as  much  barley,  a  meafure  of  wine,  and  a  lamb,  (the  con- 
tribution paid  by  every  curate  to  his  bifhop)  at  two  fols  ;  and  that  twenty-four 
pounds  of  bread,  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  mould  be  only  worth  one 
denier  of  filver.  But  the  fou  then  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now  ; 
and  the  denier  would  be  worth  thirty  French  fols,  according  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  computation ;  fo  that  that  the  pound  of  bread  would  come  to  nearly 
a  fou  and  a  quarter,  which  is  not  much  lefs  than  the  ufual  price  of  that  arti- 
cle, in  France,  in  plentiful  feafbns. 

The  moil  common  gold  coins,  under  the  firil  race  of  kings,  was  the  fon,  the 
half  fou,  and  the  third  of  a  fou  of  gold.  This  fou,  equal  to  forty  deniers  of 
filver,  was   compofed  of  fine  gold,  and  weighed   about  eighty-five  grains  and 

*  Edi&ura  Piftenfe,  Carol.  Calv.         t  M.  Le  Blanc,  Traite  Hift.  des  Mon.  dc  France,  p.  49. 
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one  third  ;  it  would  now  be  worth  about  fifteen  French  livres*.  It  is  preten- 
ded by  ibrne,  that  the  fou  of  filver  was  an  imaginary  coin — but  others  main- 
tain the  contrary.  If  there  really  w as  filch  a  coin,  it  ought  to  have  weighed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
grains,  fomething  more  than  a  modern  half-crown.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  though  they  contain  a  great 
number  of  the  filver  denier,  and  even  of  the  obolum,  marked  with  the  heads  of 
the  kings  who  were  defcended  from  Pepin.  Thefe  deniers,  under  the  Mero- 
vingian monarchs,  weighed  about  twenty-one  grains;  under  the  Carlo\  ingians, 
twenty-eight  and  fometimes  thirty-two  j  and  under  the  firfr.  monarchs  of  the 
Capetian  race,  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four.  Their  intrinfic  value  may 
be  appreciated  by  that  of  the  filver  fou,  of  which  they  formed  the  twelfth 
part. 

Befides  thefe  real  coins  there  was  the  livre,  an  imaginary  one,  invented  for 
the  purpofe  of  facilitating  calculation.  Under  the  two  firft  races  it  was  worth 
a  livre,  or  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  the  only  pound  then  in  ufe  for  weighing 
gold  and  filver.  Under  Pepin,  theTivre,  or  pound  weight  of  filver,  was  di- 
vided into  twenty-two  fous.  Charlemagne,  whofe  conquefts  had  rendered  this 
metal  more  plentiful,  ordered  that  only  twenty  mould  be  made  out  of  a  pound, 
— that  is  to  fay,  the  filver  fou  was  then  preciiely  the  twentieth  part  of  twelve 
ounces .  Such  is  the  true  origin  of  the  word  livre,  which  is  ft  ill  made  ufe  of 
in  France,  though  now  only  as  the  reprefentative  fign  of  twenty  copper  fols, 
or  half-pence. 

In  order  to  give  a  juir.  idea  of  the  comparative  value  of  money  at  different 
periods,  it  will  be  neceffary  juft  to  notice  the  various  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  The  mark  of  filver,  of  eight  ounces,  has  long  been  worth  forty-nine 
livres.  The  livre,  then,  which  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was  the  reprefen- 
tative fign  of  twelve  ounces,  would  now  be  worth  feventy-three  livres,  ten 
foist ;  the  fou,  which  was  the  twentieth  part  of  the  livre,  would  be  worth 
three  livres,  thirteen  fols,  fix  deniers ;  the  denier,  which  was  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  fol,  would  be  worth  fix  fols,  one  denier,  and  one  obolum ;  and  laftly, 
the  obolum,  which  was  half  a  denier,  would  be  worth  three  fols  one  obolum, 
and  one  pitte.  Thus,  fuppofing  a  town  had  harrowed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
livres  under  the  reign   of  that  emperor,  the  loan  would  be  equal  to  near  four 

*  This  computation,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  was  made  by  the  Abbe  Velly  in  1754.  By  comparing 
the  price  of  gold  in  France  at  that  time  with  the  prefent  price,  a  correct  eftimat'ion  of  the  ancient  gold  fou 
may  be  obtained. 

,  +  To  make  ourfelves  more  intelligible  to  our  readers,  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Englifh  pound  fter- 
iing  was,_  at  the  time  of  this  calculation,  eftimated  at  twenty-two  modern  French  livres  ;  hence  it  appears 
that  the  livre  or  filver  pound  of  Charlemagne  was  worth  about  three  pounds,  fix  (hillings  and  ten  pence 
half-penny. 
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hundred,  and  fixty  louis  of  the  prefent  money.  A  monaftery  which  received 
from  the  treafury  of  that  prince  an  annual  peniion  of  four  hundred  livres,  would 
now  enjoy  an  income  of  twenty-nine  thoufand  four  hundred  livres  a  year. — 
From  this  calculation  it  appears  that  the  Englifli  pound  flerling  (reckoning  it  at 
twenty-two  French  livres)  is  lefs  removed  from  the  ancient  ftandard  than  any 
Jiuropean  coin  whatever. 

A.  B.  869.]  On  the  death  of  Loth  aire,  had  the  decifions  of  the  afiembly 
of  Merfen  been  reflected,  his  dominions  would  have  devolved  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  ;  but  ambition  is  neither  to  be  reftrained  by  the  force  of  laws,  nor  the 
faith  of  treaties.  The  lawful  heir  being  employed  in  guarding  againft  a  projec- 
ted invafion  of  Italy  by  the  Saracens,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Lewis  the  German 
divided  his  inheritance  between  them :  to  the  latter  was  allotted  Cologne, 
Treves,  Utrecht,  Morbel,  Stralbourg,  Bade,  Metz,  Luxeu,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
a  variety  of  places  of  inferior  note,  and  two  thirds  of  Friefland  or  Holland. 
Charles  acquired  Lyons,  Befancon,  Vienne  in  Dauphinne,  Tongrefs,  Tulles, 
Verdun,  Cambray,  a  portion  of  the  Ardennes,  and  the  remaining  third  of 
Holland,  with  feveral  abbeys  and  monafteries.* 

A.  D.  870,  875.]  The  death  of  the  emperor,  Lewis  the  Second,  not  only 
confirmed  them  in  the  acceffion  of  their  new  dominions,  but  induced  Charles, 
under  the  fanclion  of  the  pope,  to  attempt  a  farther  extention  of  his  power. — 
With  this  view  he  marched,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  into 
Italy.  His  activity  anticipated  the  defigns  of  is  brother  Lewis  the  German  5  he 
was  received  at  Rome  with  the  applaufe  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  and  faluted  him  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  beftowal  of  this  dignity,  the 
pope,  profiting  by  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  acled  as  a  fovereign,  and 
Charles  received  it  as  a  vaffal.  "  We  have  judged  him  worthy  of  the  imperial 
"  (ceptre"  faid  the  popet,  "  we  have  raij'ed  him  to  the  imperial  dignity  and 
"  power,  and  we  have  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Augujl." — From  this  period 
may  be  dated  that  authority  in  the  election  of  emperors,  which  the  Roman 
pontiffs  afterwards  claimed. 

A.  D.  876.]  It  was  with  indignation  that  Lewis  beheld  himfelf  the  dupe  of 
his  brother ;  he  refented  in  arms  what  he  deemed  a  fhamelefs  breach  of  faith, 
entered  Champagne,  and  difcharged  his  fury  on  the  defencelefs  country : 
though  he  retired  on  the  approach  of  Charles,  he  only  fufpended  his  hofHle 
meafures  ;  his  preparations  were  continued  with  inceffant  diligence,  and  the 
new  emperor  had  reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  the  king  of  Germany,  who 
united  in  his  character  the  qualities  of  a  ftatefman  and  a  general,  and  who,  of 
all  the  defcendants  of  Charlemagne,  mofl  refembled  him.    His  dominions  were 

*  Capital,  Car.  Cal.  Tit.  de  divifione  regni  Lothar.         f  ApuJ  Labbeum,  torn.  ix.  p.  395, 
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divided  between  his  three  fons.  To  Carloman  he  affigned  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
Corinthia,  Sclavonia,  Auftria,  and  a  part  of  Hungary.  Lewis  had  Franconia, 
Saxony,  Holland,  Thuringia,  the  Lower  Lorraine,  Cologne,  and  fome  other 
cities  on  the  Rhine.  To  Charles,  ftirnamed  the  Fat,  was  allotted  all  that 
country  which  extends  from  the  Maine  to  the  Alps.  The  news  of  his  brother's 
deceafe  no  fooner  reached  the  emperor  Charles,  than  his  refllefs  ambition  temp- 
ted him  to  defpoil  his  nephew  Lewis  ;  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand  men  he  ad- 
vanced to  feize  what  he  had  ceded  at  the  laft  divifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Lor- 
raine. At  Meghcn  he  was  encountered  by  his  nephew  with  inferior  numbers, 
but  fuperior  courage  and  fkill  ;  the  French  army  was  broken  by  the  charge  of 
the  German  cavalry,  and  Charles  himfelf  with  difficulty  efcaped  from  the 
dreadful  carnage  of  his  devoted  fubjecls.  He  had  fcarcely  united  his  fcattered 
forces  before  he  was  confounded  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Normans  had 
entered  the  Seine,  laid  wade  the  adjacent  country,  and  poiTefTed  themfelves  of 
the  city  of  Rouen. 

To  complete  the  diftrefs  of  Charles,  he  was  fummoned  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff to  the  protection  of  Italy.  That  country  was  ftill  expofed  to  the  defultory 
attacks  of  the  infidels,  whofe  continual  defcents  were  encouraged  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  duke  of  Benevento,  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  banners 
of  Mahomet  daily  infulted  the  holy  feat  of  the  fuccelTors  of  Saint  Peter.  Charles, 
after  holding  an  afTembly  of  the  nobles,  at  Cherfi-upon-Oife,  for  the  regulation 
of  his  domefHc  affairs,  and  the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom,  during  his  abfence,  de- 
termined to  obey  the  citation  of  the  pope  ;  he  accordingly  paired  the  Alps,  with 
a  fmall  train  of  followers,  but  he  had  fcarce  entered  Pavia,  to  which  city  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  advanced,  in  order  to  confer  with  him,  when  he  was  infor- 
med that  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  was  already  in  Italy  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my, and  claimed,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  the  imperial  title.  The  forces  of 
Charles  were  ftill  in  France  ;  the  general  to  whofe  fidelity  he  had  entrufted 
them,  conipired  againfl  him,  and  the  foldiers,  in  tumultuary  exclamations,  de- 
clared their  refolution  not  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  indignant  emperor,  afto- 
nifhed  and  deferted,  retired  to  France,  at  the  fame  moment  that  his  competi- 
tor, Carloman,  alarmed  at  the  rumour  of  his  approach,  had  precipitately  re- 
entered his  German  dominions. 

GpprefTcd  with  fhame,  anxiety  and  fatigue,  the  emperor  was  feized  on  his  re- 
treat from  Italy,  with  a  violent  fever  ;  and  Sedicias,  his  phyfician,  by  birth  a 
lev/,  betraying  the  confidence  of  his  mailer,  adminiflered  as  a  febrifuge,  a  dofe 
of  poifon,  of  which  he  died  in  the  cottage  of  a  peafant,  at  the  fmall  village  of 
Brios,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  as  king  of  France,  in  the  fecond 
as  emperor,  and  in  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  age . 

Charles  had  fix  fons  by  his  queen,  Ermentrude,  of  whom  only  Lewis,  his 
fucceffor,  furvived  him  ;  and   three  daughters :  Judith,   firfl  married  to  two 
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kings  of  England,  and  laftly  to  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  ;  and  Rothilda  and 
Ermentrude,  both  abbeffes,  the  firft  of  Chelles  and  of  Notre  Dame  at  SohTons ; 
the  fecond  of  Afnon  on  the  Scarpe.  By  his  fecond  wife,  Richilde,  he  had  two 
ions,  Lewis  and  Charles,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 

Charles,  fays  Pafquier,  had  few  virtues,  and  many  defecls.  He  was  ambiti-' 
ous  and  enterprifing,  but  weak,  timid,  and  irrefolute  ;  capable  of  conceiving 
great  projects,  but  deftitute  of  fpirit  and  ability  to  put  them  in  execution.  From 
his  reign  may  be  dated  the  dangerous  augmention  of  ecclefiaftical  arrogance, 
and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race. 
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A.  D.  877.]  AS  foon  as  Lewis  was  apprifed  of  his  father's  death,  he  repair- 
ed to  Compiegne,  where  he  afTembled  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  ceremony  of  proclamation.  Though  his  right  to  the 
throne  was  inconteflible,  he  thought  it  necefTary  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the 
nobles,  byprofufely  lavifhingthe  honours  and  eflates  of  the  crown.  The  em- 
prefs,  in  the  mean  time,  having  received  from  her  hufband  the  crown,  the  fcep- 
tre,  and  the  royal  mantle,  haflened  from  Italy,  with  the  deed  by  which  Lewis 
■was  declared  fuccefTor  to  the  throne.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
nobles,  who  were  eager  to  partake  of  the  bounty  and  munificence  of  their  new 
fovereign  ;  and  as  the  young  prince  did  not  dare  to  reject  their  applications,  he 
was  proclaimed,  confecrated,  and  crowned,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
all  parties. 

Every  circumflance  attendingthis  accommodation  tended  to  give  birth  tofu£- 
picions  of  a  dark  and  fanguinary  nature.  The  great  men  of  the  kingdom  had 
refufed  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  their  fovereign — at  that  very  time  the  em- 
peror was  poifoned ;  and  immediately  after  his  death  the  emprefs  returned  to 
France.  Then  thofe  fame  noblemen,  who  had  confpired  againfl  the  hufband,  flew 
to  meet  the  wife,  who  obtained  for  them  every  thing  they  required,  but  betrayed 
not  the  fmalleft  defire  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  lord;  nor  was  any  enquiry 
fet  on  foot  into  the  crime  of  the  regicide,  Sedecias.  All  this  combination  of 
circumftances  befpeaks  a  dreadful  myflery ;  and  all  prove  that  the  vafTals  of 
Lewis,  too  powerful  to  harbour  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion,  had  left  him  but  the 
fhadow  of  authority.  Bofon,  brother  to  the  emprefs  Richilde,  duke  or  viceroy 
of  Italy,  and  governor  of  Provence,  was   the   molt  powerful  nobleman  of  the 
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realm  ;  he  had  been  entrufted  with  pofts  of  great  importance  under  the  preceding 
reign.  When  Charles  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  that  kingdom,  with  the  power  of  chufing  all  the  counts.  Abufing 
the  authority  he  enjoyed,  he  had  the  prefumption  to  carry  off  Ermen garde,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Lewis  ;  and  that  proud  princefs,  who  was  deftined  to 
wear  a  crown,  did  not  difdain  to  marry  him.  An  alliance  thus  fplendid, 
ftrengthened  by  immenfe  riches,  infpired  him  with  the  mod  ambitious  hopes. 
Befides  thefe  fortuitous  advantages,  he  pofTefTed  a  perfon  the  moft  engaging,  and 
manners  the  moft  infinuating.  Hence  he  became  an  objecl"  of  univerfal  efteem  5, 
and  even  the  pope,  thinking  he  might  be  of  fervice  to  him,  appeared  difpofed 
to  grant  him  the  mofl  diftinguifhed  honours.  Thus  favoured,  courted,  and  ca- 
reffed,  his  ambition  daily  encreafed,  till  at  length  it  led  him  to  alpire  to  the 
throne  itfelf. 

A.  D.  878.3  Italy,  during  this  time,  remained  without  a  fovereign  ;  pope 
John  the  eighth,  who  had  impatiently  expected  the  aid  of  Charles  to  reprefs  the 
infolence  of  the  Saracens,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  raife  his  fon  to  the  imperial 
dignity  ;  his  meafures  were  fuccefsfnlly  traverfed  by  Lambert,  duke  of  Spole- 
to,  and  Adelbert,  marquis  of  Tufcany  :  the  former,  compelled  to  refign  his 
own  pretentions,  fupported thofe  of  Carloman  of  Bavaria;  and  the  pontiff,  in- 
capable of  refitting  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  abandoned  Rome,  and 
embarked  for  France. 

The  reception  of  John  was  fuch  as  he  might  naturally  expect  from  a  mo- 
narch whofe  caufe  he  had  efpoufed  with  ardour.  In  a  council  aflembled  at 
Troyes,  the  Roman  pontiff  prefided,  and  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
church,  were  not  neglected  by  its  holy  father :  among  the  various  canons  fram- 
ed to  fupport  the  epifcopal  dignity,  it  ■was  ordained,  that  all  fecular  powers, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  fhould  obferve  the  refpecl  due  to  bi- 
fhops  ;  and  all  perfons,  hower  high  their  rank,  were  precluded  from  fitting 
down  in  their  prefence,  without  obtaining  their  permiffion*.  But  although  the 
pope  repeated,  at  the  defire  of  Lewis,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  pla- 
ced, with  his  own  hands,  the  crown  on  his  head,  yet  his  fervour  foon  cooled 
towards  a  prince  whom  he  difcovered  to  be  deftitute  of  power  and  capacity; 
and  his  interefts  induced  him  to  feek  a  more  effectual  fupport  in. the  friendfhip 
of  the  factious  and  independent  nobles  of  his  court.  The  thunders  of  the  Va- 
tican, which  he  brandifhed  againft.  the  rebellious  peers  of  France,  were  rather 
intended  to  deceive  the  fovereign,  than  difmay  the  confpirators  ;  and  John,  after 
having  in  vain  exhorted  the  nation  to  refpect  the  diftrefs  of  Rome,  and  to  uniheath 
the  fword  againft  the  prefumptuous  Saracens,  proceeded  on  his  ref\irn  to  Italy- 
During  the  pope's  flay  in  France,  the  marriage  of  Carloman,  the  fen  of  Lewis 
by  his  firft  wife,  Anfgarde,  daughter  of  Count  Hardouin,  with  a  daughter  of 
Bofon,  was  celebrated  at  Troyes  with  great  magnificence. 

*  Canon  i*. 
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After  the  council  was  dhTolved,  Lewis  repaired  to  Compiegne  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  ambafladors  whom  he  hadfent  into  Germany  to  negociate  a  peace. 
The  anfwer  they  brought  was  favourable  to  his  wi(hes  ;  and  the  two  monarchs, 
meeting  at  Merfen,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  they  figned  at  Foron,  a  royal 
manfion,  fituated  between  Maeftricht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  With  regard  to  the 
kingdom  of  Lorraine,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  partition  which  had  been  made 
between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Lewis  the  German,  mould  be  ftrictly  adhered  to : 
in  Provence,  each  party  was  to  keep  pofTemon  of  what  he  then  enjoyed  ;  and  it 
was  determined,  that  in  Italy  matters  mould  remain  as  they  were,  till  the  month 
of  February  following,  when  a  council  mould  be  convened,  which  the  four  fo- 
vereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Charlemagne  were  to  be  invited  to  attend.  But  the 
revolt  of  Bernard,  marquis  of  Septimania,  attracted  the  attention  of  Lewis  to 
a  different  quarter. 

A.  D.  879.]  That  nobleman,  notwithstanding  the  anathema  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced againft  him  at  the  council  of  Troyes,  notwithstanding  the  fentence  by 
which  Lewis  had  deprived  him  of  his  governments  and  eftates,  ftill  kept  an  ar- 
my on  foot,  and  fet  the  power  of  the  king  at  defiance.  As  Lewis  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  to  chaflife  the  infolence  and  audacity  of  this  rebellious 
fubjecl:,  he  was  feized  at  Troyes  with  a  diforder  that  fpeedily  proclaimedvhis 
approaching  difTolution.  He  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  Lewis,  into  Burgundy,  under 
the  conduct  of  duke  Bofon,  and  of  Bernard,  count  of  Auvergne,  the  abbot  Hugh, 
Thierri  his  grand  chamberlain,  and  fome  other  noblemen  ;  then  ordering  his 
attendants  to  convey  him  to  Compiegne,  he  there  died — not  without  fufpieions 
being  poifoned— on  good  Friday,  the  tenth  of  April,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  thirty-firft  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Corneille. 

Lewis  had  by  Anfegarde  two  fons,  Lewis  and  Carloman  ;  and  he  left  his  fe- 
cond wife,  Adelaide,  pregnant  of  a  fbn,  who  was  foon  after  baptifed  by  the  name 
of  Charles,  and  was  diftinguimed  by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Simple, 
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A.  D.  879.]  THE  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  commiffioned  Odo,  bifhop  of 
Beauvais,  and  count  Albrnin,  to  carry  the  crown  and  fceptre,  with  the  other 
emblems  of  royalty  to  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis,  whofe  coronation  he  ordered  them 
to  forward  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  To  the  accomplishment  of  thefe  orders 
no  poflible  oppofition  could  have  occurred,  had  not  the  kingdom  been  divided 
by  two  powerful  factions  ;  one  of  which  was  headed  by  duke  Bofon,  Hugh  the 
abbot,  Thierri  the  grand  chamberlain,  and  Bernard,  count  of  Auvergne :  the 
leaders  of  the  other  were  Gauzelin,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  and  Conrad,  count 
of  Paris*.  Thefe  laft,  having  met  at  Creil,  invited  Lewis  of  Germany  into  the 
kingdom,  who  accordingly  advanced  as  far  as  Metz,  where  he  experienced  the 
moft  flattering  reception.  Their  apology  for  thus  inviting  an  uiurper  to  fill 
the  throne  of  their  lawful  fovereign,  was  founded  on  the  incapacity  and  inex- 
perience of  the  children  of  Lewis,  the  defect  in  their  birth,  (being  fprung  from 
a  repudiated  wife) ;  and,  laftly,  on  the  known  prudence,  valour,  and  modera- 
tion of  the  German  prince.  Such  was  their  pretext — but  the  real  motives  of 
their  treacherous  conduct  were  intereft,  and  a  defire  of  revenge.  Bofon,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  nobles  of  his  party,  being  determined  to  fulfil  the  laft  in- 
junctions of  the  dcceafed  monarch,  repaired  to  Meaux,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  ftate.  The  news  of  the  invafion  by  Lewis 
filled  them  with  alarm  ;  and  having  no  army  to  impede  his  progrefs,  they  re- 
folved  to  purchafe  his  forbearance  by  ceding  to  him  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lorraine  which  had  been  allotted  to  Charles  the  Bald.     This  propofal  wag 

*  Ann.  Bcrtin  ct  Fuid. 
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accepted;  and  the  king  immediately  returned  to  Germany,  where  his  prefence 
was  required 

Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  having  been  attacked  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfey, 
Arnoul,  his  ion  by  a  concubine,  profited  by  his  father's  illnefs  to  feize  a  part  of 
his  dominions.  But  the  prefence  of  Lewis  compelled  him  to  refign  his  conquefts, 
and  to  content  himlelf  with  the  acquifition  of  a  few  bifhopricks  and  abbies. 
The  kingdom  was  confirmed,  by  the  dying  parent,  to  the  monarch  who  had  ref- 
cued  it  from  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  fon.  Gauzelin  and  Conrad,  in  the  mean 
time,  not  daring  to  remain  in  France,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Germany,  and 
complained  to  the  queen  of  her  hufband's  negleft  in  refufing  to  profit  by  fo  glo- 
rious an  opportunity  of  encreafing  his  power,  and  extending  his  dominions. 
The  ambitious  princefs,  whofe  name  was  Luitgarde,  entered  into  all  their 
fchemes,  and  had  fufficient  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  hufband,  to  periuade 
him  to  a  violation  of  the  late  treaty.  He  had  made  every  neceflary  prepara- 
tion for  a  fecond  invafion  of  France,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  new  enemy 
had  appeared  in  Lorraine,  and  committed  great  devastations.  This  was  Hugh, 
the  haplefs  progeny  of  Lothaire  and  his  beloved  Valdrade.  As  he  had  reduced 
feveral  towns,  the  retaking  of  which  would  neceffarily  require  much  time,  Lewi:; 
was  prevented  from  entering  Keuftria ;  but  hull  he  fent  Gauzelin  and  Conrad 
thither  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  promifed  to  follow  them  as  foon  as  pofiible. 

The  report  of  this  fecond  irruption,  fpread  a  general  alarm  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  nobles,  who  had  preferved  their  fidelity  to  the  family  of 
the  deceafed  monarch,  faw  no  other  remedy  for  the  calamities  which  threatened 
them,  than  the  fpeedy  coronation  of  the  young  princes.  The  king,  on  his  death 
bed,  had  appointed  his  elded  fon  Lewis  his  fole  fuccefibr;  but  the  dread  of  dif- 
pleafmg  Bofon,  by  the  exclufion  of  his  fen-in-iaw  Carloman,- induced  them  to 
adopt  the  refolution  of  placing  them  both  on  the  throne,  and  of  dividing  the 
kingdom  between  them,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  realm.  It  was 
this  divifion,  fo  difficult  to  make,  that  had  urged  them  to  delay  their  inauguration 
fo  long  ;  and  even  now  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  differing  it  to  a  future 
time.  The  princes,  therefore,  were  lent  to  the  abbey  of  Ferrieres,  where  they 
were  annointeci  and  crowned  by  Anfegife,  archbifhop  of  Sens.  At  this  time 
they  had  attained  their  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  year.  The  courts  of  their  reipec- 
tive  dominions  were  not  fixed  till  the  following  year.  Aqnitaine  and  Burgun- 
dy were  allotted  to  Carioman  ;  and  France  and  Neuftria  to  Lewis.  An  attempt 
was  made,  by  a  few  of  the  nolility,  to  aflert  the  rights  of  Charles  the  Simple  ; 
but  his  mother,  Adelaide,  had  not  iufiicient  influence  to  fupport  his  claims. 

Such  was  the  Irate  of  affairs  in  France  when  Boibn,  taking  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  the  young  princes,  at  length  revealed  his  perfidious  defigns.  Fro- 
mifes,  prefents,  entreaties,  and  threats,  were  fo  opportunely  and  fuccefsfully 
exerted,  that— by  the /acred  council  of  M ante ,  in  the  diflrict  ofVienne,  cfj'embled 
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in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  and  by  infpiration  of  his  Divine  Majejty*,  he  was 
elected  and  crowned  king  of  Provence.  This  election  was  made  and  confirmed 
by  the  archbifhops  of  Vienne,  Lyons,  Tarentaife,  Aix,  Aries,  and  Befancon  ; 
and  by  the  bifhops  of  Valence,  Grenoble,  Vaifon,  Die,  Marienne,  Gap,  Tou- 
lon, Chalons-upon-Soane,  Lauzanne,  Agde,  Macon,  Viviers,  Marfeilles,  Orange, 
Avignon,  Ufes,  and  Rheims  ;  by  which  the  extent  of  the  new  monarchy  may 
be  known  :  it  is  fometimes  denominated  in  hiftory  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  from 
the  name  of  its  capital ;  and  at  others  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  as  it  was  cal- 
led when  pofTefTed  by  one  of  the  fons  of  the  emperor  Lothaire.  Thus  the  fons 
of  Lewis  beheld  themfelves  with  indignation  defpoiled  of  the  faireft  part  of 
their  inheritance  by  the  fword  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  the  intrigues  of  a 
faithlefs  kinfinan. 

A.  D.  880.3  Their  throne  indeed  was  fhaken  on  every  fide,  and  its  very 
foundation  might  poffibly  have  been  fubverted,  had  it  not  been  fupported  by 
the  fidelity  and  abilities  of  Hugh  the  abbot.  Lewis  of  Germany,  urged  on  by 
his  wife,  prepared  to  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  and  the 
count  of  Paris  ;  but  the  malcontents  were  over-awed  by  the  prudent  difpofi- 
tions  of  Hugh ;  the  Germans  in  vain  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and 
the  hopes  of  Lewis  were  chilled  by  the  languid  operations  of  his  partizans.  He 
confented  to  an  interview  with  his  youthful  rivals  at  Orbe,  near  the  lake  of 
Geneva  ;  and  a  fubfequent  congrefs  at  Gondreville  on  the  Meufe,  at  which 
all  the  defcendants  of  Charlemagne  were  prefent,  ratified  the  fucceflion  of 
Lewis  and  Carloman,  and  confirmed  the  poffeffion  of  Lorraine  to  the  king  of 

Germany. 

The  royal  brothers,  delivered  from  the  terror  of  foreign  invafion,  prepared 
to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  domeftic  rebellion ;  ftrengthened  by  their  new  alli- 
ances, they  marched  with  a  numerous  army  through  Burgundy,  and  entered 
the  revolted  territories  of  their  prefumptuous  vafTal.  The  confederate  forces, 
affifted  by  thofe  of  Charles,  king  of  Italy,  formed  the  fiege  of  Vienne,  defen- 
ded with  mafculine  valour  by  Hermengarde,  the  confort  of  Bofon.  But  the 
princes  were  foon  compelled  to  feparate,  and  while  the  continuance  of  the  fiege 
devolved  on  Carloman,  Charles  returned  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown,  and  Lewis,  with  a  confiderable  detachment,  directed  his  march  againft 

the  Normans. 

A.  D.  881.]  Thefe  hardy  adventurers,  difdaining  the  feverity  of  winter, 
had  in  the  month  December,  taken  Ghent,  where  they  eftablifhed  their  head- 
quarters ;  furprifedthe  city  of  Tournay ;  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Cour- 
tray,  which  they  fortified  ;  and  flormed  Saint  Omer,  which  they  reduced  to 
afhes.  From  thence  they  fpread  their  devaftations  along  the  banks  of  the 
Scheld,  and  the  Somme.     Cambray,  Saint  Riquier,  Saint  Valery,  Amiens,  Cor- 
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bie,  and  Arras,  were  taken  and  pillaged,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  fword.  At  Saucour,  in  Ponthieu,  the  rovers  of  the  north  were  encounter- 
ed by  the  maiden  valour  of  Lewis  :  after  a  defperate  engagement  victory  de- 
clared for  the  French  ;  nine  thoufand  Normans,  with  their  leader  Guaramond, 
were  left  on  the  field  ;  the  remainder  repaired  the  Somme,  and  fought  their 
fafety  in  flight.  The  victory  of  Saucour  had  difplayed  the  courage,  and  the 
death  of  Lewis  of  Germany  proclaimed  the  moderation,  of  the  youthful  king 
of  France  :  he  rejected  with  firmnefs  the  crown  proffered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lorraine  ;  and  yielded  to  the  fuperior  pretentions  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the 
Fat. 

A.  D.  882.]  But  the  promifing  virtues  of  this  youthful  monarch  were  cut 
off  by  a  premature  death.  x\s  he  was  haftening  to  affifl  the  duke  of  Erittany, 
in  the  expulfion  of  the  Normans  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  he  was  feized  at 
Tours  with  a  fatal  difeafe,  that  compelled  him  to  return  to  Neuftria.  Being 
conveyed  to  Saint  Denis  in  a  litter,  he  there  expired,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  third  of  his  reign. 

The  lofs  of  this  prince  was  deeply  deplored  by  his  fubjects,  who  admired  his 
virtue,  his  valour,  and  moderation. 
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A.  D.  882.]]  LEWIS  the  Third  dying  without  children,  no.  opposition  was 
made  to  the  acceffion  of  Carloman.  That  prince  was  fti.ll  before  Vienne,  when 
a  deputation  from  the 'nobles  brought  him  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
alTurances  of  their  fidelity.  Leaving  the  blockade  of  Vienne  to  his  principal 
officers,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Chierfi,  where,  after  having  {worn  to 
obferve  the  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Neuftria. 
This  ceremony  was  no  fooner  performed  than  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
reduction  of  Vienne,  and  the  capture  of  Hermangarde  and  her  daughters,  who 
were  conducted  to  Autun.  He  now  prepared  to  execute  the  plan  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  for  the  expulfion  of  the  Normans,  but  their  leader,  Halting,  filing  for 
peace,  his  requeft  was  complied  with,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  followers 
mould  immediately  quit  the  country. 

Another  band,  however,  of  thefe  northern  plunderers,  laid  wafte  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Germany ;  and,  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Meufe,  creeled  a 
fortified  camp  in  the  environs  of  Haflou.  The  emperor  haftening  his  return 
from  Italy,  repaired  to  Worms,  and  having  collected  a  numerous  army,  com- 
pofed  of  Germans,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuringians,  Saxons,  Frifians,  and 
French,  advanced  to  attack  the  Norman  intrenchments*.  The  attempts  to 
diflodge  them,  though  conducted  with  equal  Spirit  and  Skill,  were  vigorously 
repelled ;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  conteft,  during  which  victory  occafionally 
fhifted  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  both  parties  became  eager  for  an  accommo- 
dation. Sigefroy,  one  of  the  Norman  leaders,  repaired  to  the  emperor's 
camp,  and  after  a  negociation  that  lafted  two  days,  a  treaty  was  concluded  that 
reflects  infinite  difgrace  on  the  memory  of  Charles  the  Fat.  That  monarch 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  Normans  all  the  country  of  which  they  were  then  in 
pofTefllon  ;  and  to  pay  them  without  delay  a  fufneient  fum  to  defray  the  e>:pen- 
ces  they  had  incurred,  and  the  loffes  they  had  fuftained  during  the  war ;  it 
was  farther  fettled,  that   Godfrey,  the  chief  of  the  Normans,  Should,  by  his; 
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conversion  to  chriftiamty,  obtain  the  hand  of  Gifele,  the  daughter  of  Lothaire 
and  Valdrade  ;  and  that  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  all  that  part  of  Hol- 
land which  Koric  had  poffeffed  fhould  be  ceded  to  him  by  Charles ;  and  final- 
ly it  was  ftipulated,  that  prince  Hugh,  brother  to  Gifele,  mould  enjoy  the  re- 
venue arifmg  from  the  bifhoprick  of  Metz,  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  his 
pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine. 

By  this  ignominious  peace,  which  nothing  but  a  continued  fucceflion  of  de- 
feats could  poilibly  have  juftifled,  a  dangerous  enemy  was  eftablifhecl  by  Charles 
in  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  The  churches  were  plundered  in  order  to 
raife  the  ftipulated  fum;  Sigefroy  was  left  in  pofTemon  of  Haflou :  Godfrey, 
after  having  received  baptifm,  married  Gifele,  and  conveyed  his  bride  to  his 
newly  acquired  territory;  while  the  emperor  retired  to  Coblentz,  where  he 
received  an  embafTy  from  the  French  monarch,  who  demanded  the  reftoration 
of  that  part  of  Lorraine  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  predeceiTors.  This 
demand,  which  indignation  had  prompted,  was  received  with  contempt ;  and 
Charles,  in  order  to  vex  Carloman,  releafed,  at  the  pope's  requeft,  the  emprefs 
Ingelberga,  mother-in-law  toBofon.  The  Normans,  tailing  advantage  of  this 
mifunderftanding,  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Meufe,  fpread  themfelves 
over  Picardy,  where  they  committed  the  mofl  dreadful  devaftations,  and 
marched  towards  Pvheims,  with  the  intention  of  making  that  city  experience 
the  fame  fate  with  thofe  they  had  already  reduced.  But  their  progrefs  was  impe- 
ded by  the  approach  of  Carloman,  who,  having  haftily  collected  a  finall  army, 
attacked  them,  and  forced  them  to  retire  in  great  diforder.  They  foon,  how- 
ever, returned,  with  fuch  an  addition  of  force,  as  reduced  the  harraffed  mo- 
narch to  the  degrading  neceflity  of  refcufing  his  provinces  from  pillage,  by  the 
payment  of  twelve  thoufand  livres  ;  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  an  enormous 
fum. 

A.  D.  884.]  Carloman  did  not  long  furvive  this  difgrace:  as  he  was  enjoying 
the  amufement  of  the  chace,  an  erring  javelin,  aimed  at  the  boar  by  one  of 
his  attendants,  pierced  his  thigh,  and  in  fix  days  brought  him  to  the  grave. — 
The  memory  of  this  prince  is  indeared  to  us  by  the  pious  deceit  which  he  prac- 
tifed  on  his  death-bed ;  endeavouring  to  fcreen  from  the  miflaken  refentment 
of  the  public  his  unfortunate  domeflic,  by  imputing  his  wound  to  the  rage  of 
the  animal  he  purfued. 
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A.  D.  884O  HAD  a  proper  reipe£i  been  paid  to  the  rules  of  fucceffion^ 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  pofthumous  fon  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  by  his  queen 
Adelaide,  would,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  brother  without  children,  have  afcended 
the  throne  of  France.  But  the  kingdom  being  inceflantly  expofed  to  the  de- 
predations of  the  Normans,  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the 
brows  of  an  infant,  and  the  emperor,  therefore,  Charles  the  Fat,  whofe  age  was 
mature,  and  whofe  power  extenfive,  was  called  upon  to  fucceed  the  generous 
Carloman.  Prompt  to  obey  the  pleafing  citation,  he  haftened  to  Gondreville*, 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles,  together  with  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance. The  fon  of  Adelaide  remained  under  the  care  of  Hugh,  the  abbot ; 
who  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  his  government  of  that  part  of  Neu- 
ftria  which  lies  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  which  was  then  called 
the  duchy  of  France  ;  Paris  being  its  capital.  Charles,  by  this  confiderablc 
addition  of  territory,  was  now  become  one  of  the  moll  powerful  princes  in  the 
world  ;  but  his  capacity  was  greatly  unequal  to  the  extent  of  his  empire ;  and 
that  good  fortune  which  ought  to  have  encreafed  his  authority  only  tended  to 
expofe  his  weaknefs. 

A.  D.  885,  886.]  The  fon  of  Valdrade  had  not  yet  renounced  his  preten- 
fions  to  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  and  his  brother-in-law  Godfrey,  duke  of  Hol- 
land, only  waited  for  a  favourable  pretext  to  break  with  the  emperor.  But 
Charles,  by  a  bafe  and  treacherous  exertion  of  cruelty,  contrived  to  rid  himfelf 
of  two  formidable  enemies,  whofe  machinations  he  dreaded.  Godfrey  was  a£- 
faffinated  by  Evrard,  an  emhTary  of  the  emperor's  at  Lifle  de  Betau  ;  and  Hugh 
the  Baftard,  being  arretted  at  Gondreville,  a  few  days  after  the  murder  of  his 
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brother,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  difmhTed  to  the  monaftery  of  Saint 
Gall  ;  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Prum,  in  the  foreft  of  Ar- 
dennes, where  he  was  compelled  to  afliime  the  monadic  habit. 

To  revenge  the  death  of  Godfrey,  Sigefroy  entered  the  Seine,  with  a  fleet  of 
feven  hundred  fail,  and  fpread  his  devaluations  as  far  as  Paris  ;  and  after  having 
taken  and  burned  the  town  of  Pontoife  he  laid  fiege  to  that  city.  The  capital 
of  Neuftria  was  then  but  a  fmall  ifland,  comprehending  that  part  of  the  pre- 
fent  metropolis  which  is  difringuifhed  by  by  the  appellation  of  the  city.  It  was 
approached  by  two  wooden  bridges,  the  prefent  Pont  au  Change  and  the  Petit 
Pont,  each  of  which  was  defended  by  a  ftrong  and  lofty  tower.  The  fiege  was 
prefTed  by  the  barbarians  with  uncommon  vigour  ;  by  a  fkilful  exertion  of  their 
battering  machines  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls*  ;  but  three  furious  attempts 
to  enter  it  were  rendered  abortive,  by  the  perfevering  valour  of  the  Parifians, 
who  were  headed  by  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  fon  of  Robert  the  Strong,  and  bi- 
fhop  Gauflin,  who  not  only  animated  the  people  by  his  exhortations,  but  roufed 
them  by  his  example.  This  martial  prelate  was  frequently  feen  on  the  breach 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  a  quiver  at  his  back,  and  a  battle-axe  at  his  girdle, 
driving  back  the  enemy  from  a  crofs  which  he  had  planted  on  the  ramparts. 
He  was  feconded  by  many  a  valiant  knight,  who  fignalized  their  courage  on  this 
trying  occafion  ;  but  his  nephew,  the  abbe  Elbe,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  and  by  the  prodigies  of  valour  he  performed  excited  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  his  friends,  and  fpread  terror  and  difmay  through  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Never  was  greater  fury  difplayed  in  attack,  nor  greater  conilancy  and 
Srmnefs  in  defence,  than  at  this  memorable  fiege,  which  lafted  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  during  which  the  Parifians  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  peftilence  and  fa- 
mine. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Francfort,  from 
whence  he  contented  himfelf  with  fending  fuch  fupplies  as  the  capital  required. 
Twice  was  count  Henry  difpatched  with  provifion  and  troops  for  the  relief  of 
the  garrifon  ;  the  firft  time  he  fucceeded,  but  in  his  fecond  attempt  he  was  fur- 
prifed,  and  with  his  whole  army  cut  in  pieces.  The  news  of  his  death  at  length 
determined  the  king  to  march  in  perfon  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Parifians  were 
revived  by  his  appearance  on  the  Mount  of  Mars,  which  is  now  called  Mont- 
martre.  Yet  Sigefroy  beheld  the  hoflile  ftandards  with  an  undaunted  counte- 
nance, and  ftedfaftly  maintained  his  ftation  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  ' 
emperor,  awed  by  the  firmnefs  of  an  enemy  whom  he  might  have  overwhelm- 
ed, bafely  confented  to  purchafe  a  peace,  which  he  might  have  commanded. 
On  condition  of  receiving  feven  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver,'the  Normans 
gladly  confented  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  as  the  money  could  not  be  immediate- 
ly paid,  Charles  allowed  them  to  pafs  the  winter  in  Burgundy,  where  they  com- 
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mitted  the  mofl  dreadful  devastations.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  fhamefui 
treaty,  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  loaded  with  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  French.  His  German  fubjects  were  foon  imprefled  with  fimilar  fenti- 
ments  ;  and  they  began  to  look  on  him  as  a  man  wholly  unfit  for  the  ftation  he 
enjoyed.  A  timid  difpofition,  and  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  confined  him  conftant- 
ly  to  his  palace;  inceflantly  tormented  with  the  fear  of  the  devil,  whom  he  fan- 
cied he  had  feen  in  his  youth*,  and  confcious  of  his  own  inability  to  fupport 
the  burden  of  a  vaft  empire,  he  gave  up  the  reins  of  government  to  Ludard, 
bifhop  of  Verceil.  That  minifter  exerted  a  defpotic  fway  in  the  emperor's 
name,  and  thofe  who  were  anxious  to  dethrone  the  prince  began  by  attacking 
his  favourite.  The  bifhop  was  accordingly  accufed  of  holding  a  criminal  inter- 
courfe  with  the  emprefs  [A.  D.  887J  ;  and  as  Charles  was  particularly  delicate 
in  that  point,  he  was  eafily  induced  to  believe  what  he  dreaded,  and,  indeed, 
what  he  deferved.  The  prelate  was  banifhed  from  court,  and  the  princefs  re- 
pudiated, at  a  general  afTembly,  at  which  the  emperor  fwore  he  had  never 
touched  her,  although  they  had  lived  together  more  than  ten  years.  In  vain 
did  Richarda  offer  to  prove,  either  by  fingle  combat  or  by  any  other  mode  of 
proof  then  in  ufe,  not  only  her  innocence,  but  her  virginity;  her  offers  were 
rejected  by  her  prejudiced  hufband,  and  fhe  was  difmhTed  to  the  abbey  of  And- 
law,  in  Alface,  which  fhe  had  richly  endowed,  and  where  fhe  died,  highly 
refpected  for  her  prudence  and  virtue. 

A.  D.  887.3  Now  that  Charles  was  deprived  of  the  advice  and  affiftance  of 
his  minifter,  the  native  imbecility  of  his  mind  became  vifible  to  every  one.  He 
even  became  confcious  of  it  himfelf,  and  this  idea  infpired  him  with  the  moft 
melancholy  reflections.  Having  convoked  a  parliament  at  Tribur,  between 
Mayence  and  Oppenheim,  the  nobles  and  prelates  who  were  prefent  remarked 
the  uneafinefs  that  appeared  in  his  countenance,  and  the  defect  in  his  underftan- 
dingt,  and  pronouncing  him  unfit  for  royalty, -began  to  deliberate,  without 
delay,  on  the  choice  of  a  fucceffor  to  the  throne.  Charles  the  Simple  was  in- 
difputablythe  lawful  heir,  but  his  youth  being  frill  regarded  as  a  bar  to  his  fuc- 
ceflion,  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  proved  inadequate  to  procure  him  the  crown 
of  France.  The  fole  defcendant  (in  a  direct  line)  from  Charlemagne  was  thus 
excluded  from  the  dominions  of  his  anceftors,  which  were  now  offered  to  the 
baflard  fon  of  Carloman,  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  eftablifhed  under  the 
fecond  race  of  kings,  which  deprived  natural  children  of  all  rank  in  fociety, 

*  The  bifliops,  in  order  to  infpire  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  horror  at  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
in  revoltine  againft  his  father,  had  given  him  to  underftand  that  he  was  pofTefTed  by  the  devils  This  idea 
madefo  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  him,  that  he  begged  to  be  publicly  exorcifed,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles  of  the  realm  ;  his  requeft  was  complied  with,  and  the  recollection  of  this  formidable  ce- 
remony was  never  wholly  effaced  from  his  imagination  ;  but  had  a  vifible  effccl  on  his  mind  during  the 
rcmainderof  his  life.     Ann.  Bertin.  ad.  Ann.  [73. 

+  Chron.  Hildcnflieirnenfe-. 
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and  confequently  placed  an  effectual  impediment  in  their  way  to  the  throne. 
Arnoul  accepted  with  joy  that  fceptre,  which  he  was  actually  preparing  to  wreft 
from  its  lawful  poffeffbr  ;  and  the  revolt  was  fo  general  that,  in  lefs  than  three 
days,  his  authority  was  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of  Germany. 

Charles  in  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  the  mod  dreadful  fituation  ;  driven 
from  his  palace  without  a  fervant  to  attend  him  in  his  illnefs*,he  was  deprived  of 
the  mere  necefTaries  of  life,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  afk  for  alTiftancc  ;  nor  did  any 
one  dare  to  afford  him  relief,  through  fear  of  incurring  fufpicions  of  difaffec- 
tion  to  the  ufurper.  Lutbert,  bifhop  of  Mayence,  was  the  only  perfon  in  the 
kingdom  endowed  with  fufficient  humanity  to  receive  the  haplefs  prince,  and 
confole  him  in  the  midft  of  his  misfbrtunest.  An  application  to  Arnoul  at 
length  procured  him  the  alignment  of  a  few  petty  fiefs  in  Germany,  whofe  re- 
venues fcarcely  afforded  him  a  miferable  fubfiflence.  This  ftate  of  wretched- 
nefs,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  duration — grief,  or  (as  fome  writers  have  affer- 
ted)  poijbn  brought  him  to  the  grave  [A.  D.  888.]  in  three  months  from  thetime 
of  his  depofal.  He  was  interred  in  the  monaftery  of  Richenoue,  fituated  in  an 
ifland  on  the  lake  of  Conftance. 

Charles  is  reprefented  by  hiftorians,  as  a  jufc  and  pious  prince,  whofe  fole  de- 
fect was  weaknefs  of  mind — but  his  treacherous  cruelty  to  Godfrey  and  Hugh, 
inconteftibly  prove  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  vices,  that  are  incompatible 
with  juftice  and  piety.  In  the  other  events  of  his  life  and  reign,  we  mull:  in- 
deed confefs  that  he  was  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  of  indignation  ;  but  in- 
difcriminate  praife  is  feldom  warranted,  and  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian  fhould  ne- 
ver be  difgraced  by  conferring  it,  where  cenfure  is  due. 

On  the  death  of  this  prince  the  kingdom  became  a  prey  to  the  ambitious  ma- 
chinations of  contending  nobles.  Though  the  fovereign  authority  had  been  al- 
moft  unanimouuy  voted  to  Arnoul,  yet  numerous  rivals  now  darted  up  to  difpute 
his  power,  and  lay  claim  to  the  vacant  throne.  This  confufion  was  the  ef- 
fect of  that  property  which  the  weaknefs  of  the  French  kings  had  fuffered  their 
afpiring  nobles  gradually  to  acquire,  in  fiefs,  which  at  firft  were  granted  but  for 
life,  or  during  pleafure.  Thefe  had  been  imprudently  allowed  to  pafs  from 
father  to  fon — -the  poffefFors  infenflbly  accuftomed  themfelves  to  regard  as  their 
own,  what  in  fact  belonged  to  their  fovereign,  and  at  length  attempted  to  e- 
rect  each  petty  government  into  an  independent  monarchy.  The  mofl  plaufive 
and  powerful  pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne  were  Berenger,  duke  of  Frioul, 
grandfon,  by  his  mother,  to  Lewis  the  Gentle ;  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  great- 
grandlbn  to  Charlemagne,  by  a  daughter  of  Pepin,  king  of  Italy :  Lewis,  the 
fon  of  Bofon,  grandfon,  by  his  mother  Hermengarde,  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Second  ;  Rodolph,  fon  of  Conrad,  count  of  Paris,  nephew  to  the  emprefs  Ju- 
dith, wife  to  Charles  the  Bald  ;  and  Eudes,  fon  of  Robert,  count  of  Anjou,  and 

*  Ann.  Metens.  +  Regino.     Sigebert,  Otro  Frifing  I.  vi.  c.  7. 
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defcended,  according  to  fome  genealogifts,  from  Childebrand,  brother  to  Charles 
Martel,  and  uncle  to  Charlemagne. 

The  duke  of  Frioul  was  the  firft  to  afTert  his  pretenfions,  and  to  procure  an 
acknowledgement  of  his  fovereignty  by  a  considerable  part  of  Italy.  Guy,  duke 
of  Spoleto,  next  entered  the  lifts,  and  marching  to  Rome,  was  there  inverted 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  proclaimed  king  of  France.  He  then  haftened  to 
Metz,  and  from  thence  to  Langres,  where  the  bifhop,  whofe  name  was  Geilon, 
performed  the  ceremony  of  confecration,  and  declared  him  king  of  all  Neuftria. 
But  finding  the  people  indifpofed  to  receive  him,  he  quickly  repafTed  the  Alps, 
defeated  Berenger  in  two  bloody  battles,  tore  the  diadem  from  his  brows,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Germany.  Rodolph,  in  the  mean  time,  atten- 
tive to  the  motions  of  his  formidable  rival,  had  taken  pofTeflion  of  the  whole 
country  between  Mount  Jura  and  the  Pennine  Alps*,  and  was  actually  proclaim- 
ed king  by  the  inhabitants.  But  Eudes,  who  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  afteftkm 
of  the  people,  bore  away  the  palm  from  his  numerous  competitors. 

*  Hift.  Aquit.  frag.  v.  Duchefnc,  torn,  ii,  p.  632. 
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A.  D.  888.]  IT  was  in  a  parliament,  afTembled  at  Compiegne,  that  the 
nobles  and  prelates  of  the  realm  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  monarch ; 
and  Eudes,  count'  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  declared 
to  be  the  object  of  their  choice.  To  the  remembrance  of  his  father,  Robert 
the  Strong,  who  had  died  in  defending  the  ftate  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Normafts,  and  to  the  glorious  feats  which  he  himfelf  had  achieved,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  was  this  nobleman  indebted  for  the  crown.  The  ceremo- 
ny of  his  confecration  was  performed  at  Sens,  by  Vautier,  archbifhop  of  that 
diocefe.  The  prudent  precautions  adopted  by  Eudes,  on  his  accemon  to  the 
throne,  were  well  calculated  to  fecure  the  pofTeffion  of  it.  He  publicly  pro- 
tefted  that  having  been  appointed  guardian  to  young  Charles  by  Lewis  the  Stam- 
merer, he  only  accepted  the  diadem  with  the  view  of  reftoring  it  to  the  lawful 
heir,  fo  fbon  as  he  mould  be  fufficiently  old  to  govern  the  kingdom.  Threatened 
with  a  deltrucrive  war  by  the  Germans,  he  fent  to  Arnoul,  and  affured  him, 
that  if  his  nomination  to  the  throne  was  likely  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
France,  he  was  ready  to  refign  the  fceptre.  He  even  went  to  Worms,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with, Arnoul,  into  whofe  hands  he  furrendered  the  crown, 
folemnly  fwearing  that  he  would  never  wear  it  but  with  his  free  confent.  The 
king  of  Germany,  nattered  by  this  mark  of  deference  and  condefceniion,  reflo- 
red  the  diadem,  and  promifed  to  forbear  from  all  kind  of  oppofition  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Eudes. 

A.  D.  888,  889,  890,  891.]  This  prince  began  his  reign  by  an  earneft  en- 
deavour to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  the  nobility,  and  to  humble  the  foreign  and 
domeftic  enemies  of  the  ftate.  At  the  head  of  one  thoufand  horfe  he  defeated 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  Normans,  in  the  foreft  of  Mont-faucon*;  and  this 
glorious  victory  might  have  been  attended  with  extenfive  advantages,  had  not 
Eudes  been  hailily  recalled  from  the  purfuit  by  a  revolt  in  Aquitaine.  His  pre- 
fence  reilored  the  allegiance  of  that  province ;  but  the  Normans  had  taken  ad- 

*  Chron.  de  Geft.  Norman. 
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vantage  of  his  abfence,  and  erected  their  victorious  banners  on  the  walls  of 
IVleaux,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  even  Paris  itfelf  was  again  infuited  by  the  licen- 
tious arms  of  thefe  northern  adventurers.  Their  clefrriictive  incurfions  into 
Lorraine  were  fuccefsfully  repelled  by  the  king  of  Germany  ;  but  in  France  a 
i'cene  of  anarchy  and  difcord  prefented  itfelf  on  every  fide  ;  the  nobles  of  each 
province  difobeyed  their  fovereign,  oppreiTed  their  vafTals,  and  exercifed  per- 
petual hoftilities  againfl  their  equals  and  neighbours. 

The  princefs  Hermengarde,  in  the  mean  time,  having  fecured  the  votes  of 
Arnoul  and  the  pope,  that  is,  of  two  perfons  who  had  not  the  fmallefr.  right  to 
difpofe  of  the  throne,  endeavoured  to  procure  the  coronation  of  her  fon  Lewis  ; 
and  this  flrange  attempt  was  at  length  crowned  with  fuccefs.  In  a  council  of 
prelates  and  nobles,  afTembled  at  Valence,  that  prince  was  unanimoufly  pro- 
claimed king.  "  We  have  examined,"  faid  the  members,  *f  whether  we  could, 
•'  in  prudence  andjuflice,  elect  Lewis,  the  fon  of  Bofon  ;  and  we  have  iinani- 
u  moufly  agreed  that  the  fceptre  could  not  pais  into  better  hands*."  Such  were 
the  attempts — and  fuch  .the  pretentions  of  an  ambitious  and  ignorant  clergy — 
pretenfions,  founded  on  a  dangerous  affumption  of  power,  which  they  infidi- 
-ouily  extended  from  fpiritual  to  temporal  matters ;  pretenfions  authorifed  by 
the  afTembly  of  Compiegne,  and  long  regarded  as  juft  and  proper  ;  though  at 
length  they  are  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  errors,  exploded  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  religion,  who  declared,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world. 

A.  D.  892.3  The  infurrection  in  Provence  was  followed  by  violent  commo- 
tions, excited  by  the  nobles  of  Neuftria.  Count  Walgaire,  though  related  to 
Eudes,  was  the  firfl  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  infant  Charles  ;  but  ha- 
ving feized  the  important  city  of  Laon,  it  was  befieged  by  Eudes,  who  fpeedily 
compelled  the  garrifon  to  furrender,  and  fentenced  Walgaire  to  lofe  his  head. 
Aquitaine  once  more  erected  the  flandard  -of  revolt  ;  thither  the  monarch  re- 
paired at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  had  reduced  all  the  rebels  to  fly 
before  him,  and  take  fhelter  in  a  fmgle  town,  when  he  was  fummoned  back  to 
Neuflria,  where  the  malcontents,  more  irritated  than  terrified  at  the  fate  of 
Walgaire,  had  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Adelaide  and  her  youthful  fon. 
The  chiefs  of  this  party  were  the  queen-mother,  Foulques,  archbifhop  of  Rheims, 
Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois,  and  Pepin,  count  of  Senlis.  Charles,  though 
only  thirteen,  was  conducted  to  Rheims,  and  crowned  by  the  archbifhop,  who 
publifhed  a  long  apology  for  his  conduct,  and  exhorted  all  the  fovereigns  of  the 
earth  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  pupil  againftthe  ufurper, 

*  Conci!.  Valentin,  apud  Lab.  torn.  ix.  p.  42, 
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A.  D.  893.3  THE  king  of  Germany  was  highly  difpleafed  with  the  remon- 
ftrance  ofFoulques,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  that  prelate,  threatening  to 
make  him  feel  the  effe&s  of  his  refentment.  The  archbifhop  replied — that  fee- 
ing the  kingdom  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Normans,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  confent  to  the  coronation  of  Eudes,  who  was  alone  capable  of  de- 
fending the  flate  ;  but  that  the  fon  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer  having  now  attain- 
ed an  age  at  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  minifters,  he  might  fafely  be  en- 
trufled  with  the  reins  of  government,  he  could  not  refufe  to  comply  with  the 
unanimous  requeft  of  the  nobles  who  called  him  to  the  throne  of  his  anceflors  ; 
and  that,  at  a  time  when  fo  many  fubjeclrs  alpired  to  the  crown,  he  deemed  it 
dangerous  and  improper  for  him  to  fet  an  example  of  infidelity  to  the  lawful 
heir.  Thefe  arguments,  however,  were  infumcient  to  convince  the  ambitious 
monarch  ;  but  the  commotions  in  Italy,  and  the  revolt  of  fome  tributary  ftates, 
induced  him  to  difFemble.  He  faw  the  army  of  Eudes  on  the  point  of  attack- 
ing the  royaliits,  and  he  refoived  to  wait  the  event  of  the  action  before  he  de- 
clared himfelf.  Viclory  decided  in  favour  of  Eudes,  and  the  youthful  king 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Germany. 

A.  D.  894,  895,  896,  897,  898.3  Charles,  after  remaining  fome  time  in  ex- 
ile, returned  to  France,  and  took  poiTeffion  of  the  provinces  of  Champagne  and 
Burgundy  5  and  Eudes  himfelf,  through  the  perfuafions  of  the  archbimop  of 
Rheims,  foon  after  extinguished  the  torch  of  difcord  by  acknowledging  the 
fovereignty  of  that  prince,  and  only  retaining,  under  an  oath  of  homage  and 
fidelity,  the  country  from  the  Seine  to  the  Pyrenees.  Eudes  furvived  to  en- 
joy but  a  Abort  time  the  tranquillity  eftablifhed  by  his  own  moderation  ;  in  the 
month  of  January,  iubfequent  to  his  abdication,  he  expired  at  La  Fere,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  ;  efteemed  by  the  Normans  whom  he  had 
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vanquished,  beloved  by  the  people  whom  he  had  protected,  and  hated,  yet 
dreaded,  by  the  nobility,  whofe  oppreflions  he  had  firmly  oppofed.  His  infant 
ion,  Arnold,  fucceeded  to  his  principality,  with  the  title  of  king  ;  but  his 
death,  in  a  few  days  after,  united  France  under  the  loie  authority  of  Charles 
the  Simple. 

A.  D.  899  to  9 1 2  .J  This  re-union  of  the  kingdom  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  greateft.  advantages,  had  the  power  of  the  monarch  been  fumcientto 
reffcraih  the  daring  attempts  of  his  ambitious  nobles  ;  but  the  weaknefs  of  the 
government  tended  to  increafe  their  arrogance,  and  their  audacity  was  carried 
to  fuch  a  heigth,  that  in  a  fnort  time  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  fovereignties,  each  of  which  afferted  its  independence  of  the  crown. 
Hence  all  was  anarchy  and  confufion,  the  authority  of  the  king  was  reduced  to 
a  fhadow,  and  the  ftrength  of.  the  nation  nearly  annihilated.  Such  was  the  fiate 
of  France,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy,  who,  to  the  moll  intrepid  courage,  uni- 
ted the  moffc  extenfive  views. 

Rollo  was  a  powerful  chieftain,  who  had  been  originally  pofFefTed  of  an  in- 
dependent principality  in  Denmark,  of  which  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the 
reigning  monarch  had  unjuftly  deprived  him.  Compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
a  remote  corner  of  Scandinavia,  he  refolved  to  repair  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained 
by  following  the  example  of  his  countrymen  in  committing  depredations  on 
the  more  fouthern  coafls  of  Europe.  For  this  purpofe  he  collected  a  formida- 
ble band  of  adventurers,  compofed  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frifians,  and 
Danes,  who,  allured  by  the  profpect  of  plunder,  flocked  to  him  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  and,  having  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
country. 

His  firfl  attempt  was  made  on  England,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Alfred  ;  but  finding  the  ifland  in  a  proper  poflure  of  defence,  and  governed  by 
a  wife  and  courageous  prince,  he  prudently  defifled  from  his  enterprife,  and 
repaired  to  France,  where  he  was  fufFered  to  fpread  his  destructive  ravages 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  with  impunity.  He  continued  his  de- 
valuations for  fome  years  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs,  which  fo  harrafTed  the 
French,  that  they  at  length  compelled  their  fovereign,  in  the  year  912,  to  fue 
for  peace. 

As  Rollo  was  victorious  he  impofed  fuch  terms  on  Charles  as  befl  fuited  his 
convenience.  A  cemon  of  territory  was  an  object  he  infilled  on  ;  and  the  king 
was  reduced  to  pur  chafe  a  peace  by  the  facrifice  of  one  of  his  moft  fertile  pro- 
vinces. A  great  part  of  the  extenfive  country  of  Neuftria  was  yielded  to  the 
Dane,  which  was  thenceforward  denominated  Normandy,  from  its  new  inhabi- 
tants, and  confifted  of  all  the  province  which  now  bears  that  name,  excepting 
the  fmall  diftrict  of  Eayeux,  which  did  not  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Norman  dukes  till  many  years  after.  For  this  he  was  required  to  do  homage 
to, the  crown  ;  and  repaired  to  Clair  upon  Epte  (where  this  difgracefu)  treaty 
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was  figued)  for  thai  pyirpofe,  but  he  obfHnately  refuted  to  comply  with,  the  ce- 
remony of  kneeling  to  the  king — a  mark  of  fubjec'tion  impofed  on  yafTals  h\ 
the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  and  which  appeared  to  him  an  indignity  that  his 
fierce  fpirit  could  not  brook  ;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  could  be 
perfuaded  even  to  put  his  hand  within  the  king's,  while  he  took  the  oath  of  fi- 
delity. Befides  Neuftria,  Charles  likewile  gave  him  the  turbulent  province  of 
Brittany,  to  hold  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  Britons,  not  lefs  fierce  and 
untraceable  than  the  Danes  themfelves,  refufed  to  pay  homage  to  Rollo,  which 
occalioned  frequent  wars  between  the  two  provinces. 

In  order  to  attach  Rollo  more  firmly  to  his  intereft,  Charles  gave  him  his 
daughter  Gifele  in  marriage  ;  but  required  his  converfion  to  chriftianity  as  a 
previous  condition.  This  was  cheerfully  complied  with  by  the  Norman,  who 
accordingly  received  baptifm  from  the  hands  of  Francis,  archbifhop  of  Rouen, 
and  was  named  Robert,  from  Robert  count  of  Paris,  who  anfwered  for  him  at 
the  baptifmal  font.  cc  The  grace  of  this  holy  facrament,"  fays  Mezeray,  "opera- 
"  ted  fo  powerful  a  regeneration  in  Rollo,  that  he  became  one  of  the  befc 
<c  princes  of  the  age/'  Certain  it  is  that  he  governed  his  new  acquired  territories 
with  great  equity  and  moderation.  He  treated  the  French,  who  fubmitted  to  his 
fway,  with  juftice  and  lenity  ;  and,  reclaiming  his  followers  from  thofe  inveterate 
habits  of  plunder  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  from  their  cradle,  effected 
the  eiiablifhiuent  of  good  order  and  falutary  laws  throughout  his  dominions. 
The  only  flaw  in  the  character  of  Rollo,  was  his  barbarity  to  his  wife,  who  di- 
ed of  a  broken  heart,  in  confequence  of  his  ill  treatment ;  and  when  Charles  fent 
two  of  his  officers  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conducl,  he 
had  them  both  put  to  death. 

Charles,  in  the  fame  year,  received  fome  compenfation  for  the  dominions  he 
had  diverted  himfelf  of,  by  the  death  of  Lewis,  king  of  Germany.  With  that 
prince  expired  the  male  line  of  Charlemagne  in  Germany  ;  and  the  vacant 
throne  was,  by  the  free  voice  of  the  nobility,  filled  with  Conrad,  duke  of  Fran- 
conia  ;  but  Lorraine  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  the  injurious  election,  and  in  Charles 
fought  the  protection,  and  acknowledged  the  authority,  of  the  laft  prince  of  the 
Carlovingian  race. 

From  912,  to  921.]  The  fubjedls  of  the  French  monarch  foon  discovered, 
that  the  weaknefs  of  Charles,  under  the  name  of  a  favourite,  required  a  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  obfequious  arts  of  Haganon,  a  private  gentleman,  without  birth, 
and  without  fortune,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  king.  The  cares  of  empire 
were  devolved  on,  and  the  hours  of  the  prince  were  devoted  to,  this  new  mi- 
nion of  fortune  ;  and  it  was  obferved,  by  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  one  of  the 
ableft  princes  of  the  age,  and  whole  requefr  of  an  audience  had  been  continually 
evaded  by  the  aniwer  that  the  king  was  engaged  with  Haganon,  "  Either  Ha- 
LC  ganon  will  feat  himfelf  on  the  fame  throne  with  Charles,  or  Charles  will  be- 
"  come   a  private  gentleman  like  Haganon."     Yet  the  favourite,  howeyer  un- 
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popular,  cannot  be  denied  the  praife  of  wifdom,  penetration,  vigour  and  fideli- 
ty ;  but  the  times  were  adverfe  to  the  adminiftration  he  had  affumed  ;  and  the 
two  Roberts,  dukes  of  Normandy  and  France,  overfhadowed,  with  united  influ- 
ence, the  power  of  the  crown.  Their  formidable  confederacy  at  length  com- 
pelled the  king  to  difmifs  his  minifter  ;  and  their  ambition,  nourifhed  by  fuccefs, 
foon  revealed  the  pretenfions  of  Robert  to  a  throne,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
his  brother  Eudes.  The  recall  of  Haganon  was  the  fignal  of  war  ;  Robert  was 
folemnly  crowned  at  Rheims  ;  and,  with  the  forces  of  the  conspirators,  encam- 
ped under  the  walls  of  Soifibns.  While  in  oftentatious  fecurity  he  enjoyed 
the  pleafures  of  the  table,  he  was  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  Charles  at 
the  head  of  a  few  faithful  followers  ;  with  undaunted  courage  he  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  endeavoured  to  reftore  order  to  his  troops  ;  but,  in  the  tumult  of 
the  conflict,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  fpear  of  his  rival,  and  was 
difpatchedby  his  furrounding  enemies.  Yet  his  fon  Hugh,  and  Herbert,  count 
of  Vermandois*,  maintained  the  battle  with  more  fuccefsful  valour :  and  Charles, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  revenge,  was,  in  his  turn,  compelled  to  re- 
treat before  fuperior  numbers,  with  the  lofs  of  his  baggage,  and  the  braveft  of 
his  companions. 

After  this  viclory,  Hugh  could  have  found  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  crown 
upon  his  own  head  ;  nor  can  his  forbearance  to  do  fo  be  eaftly  accounted  for. 
An  author,  who  wrote  foon  after  the  prefent  period,  obferves,  that  he  fent  to 
his  filler  Emma,  who  was  married  to  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  alk  her, 
whether  fhe  would  rather  fee  himfelf  or  Rodolph  on  the  throne  ;  and  that  {lie. 
replied,  me  would  rather  kifs  the  knees  of  her  hufband  than  of  her  brothert. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  anfwer,  Rodolph  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  in  the  church  of  Saint  Medard,  at 
SohTons,  by  Gautier,  archbifhop  of  Sens. 

Charles  might  frill  have  maintained  a  fuccefsful  flruggle  with  hi3  enemies, 
but  for  the  treachery  of  Herbert,  count  of  Verrnandois.  This  nobleman,  being 
refolvedto  feize  the  perfon  of  his  fovereign,  fent  the  count  of  Senlis  to  allure 
him  of  his  loyalty,  and  of  his  readinefs  to  declare  in  his  favour,  together  with 
his  numerous  vaflals.  Surprized  at  the  news,  the  fugitive  prince  at  firft  hefita- 
tecU  ;  but,  as  the  count  was  his  relation,  being  defcended,  like  himfelf,  in  a  right 
line  from  Charlemagne,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  difmifs  his  fears,  and 
to  give  him  the  meeting  at  Saint  Quentin.  There  the  reception  he  experienced 
from  the  perfidious  Herbert,  tended  to  confirm  his  hopes,  and  diminiih  his  fcru- 
ples.  But,  he  had  no  fooner  difmhTed  his  followers,  than  his  perfon  was  feized, 
during  the  night,  and  fecretly  conveyed  to  Chateau  Thierri.  Herbert,  after 
this  aft  of  bafenefs,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  to  congratulate  the  new 
monarch  on  the  capture  of  his  rival. 

*  Chron.  Magdeburg.— Chron.  S.  Medardi.  f  Glabcr,  1.  i.  c.  2.  %  Flodoard- 
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A.  D.  924.]  RODOLPH  was  continually  employed  either  in  the  repremoa 
of  domeftic  feuds,  or  the  repuHion  of  foreign  invafions.  Having  repelled  an 
attempt  of  the  Normans  to  extend  their  domains,  he  repaired  to  Lorraine,  whi- 
ther he  was  invited  by  the  nobles  ;  and,  having  reduced  a  great  part  of  that  king- 
dom, he  compelled  the  king  of  Germany  to  demand  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities. 
He  next  turned  his  arms  againft  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who,  unable  to  op- 
pofe  his  fuperior  ftrength,  averted  his  refentment  by  a  feigned  fubmimon,  and 
extorted  homage. 

A.  D.  025.]  He  had  no  fooner  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Aquitaine, 
than  his  attention  was  called  to  the  rovers  of  the  north,  who  had  renewed 
their  depredations,  and  were  laying  wafte  the  fertile  plains  of  Burgundy.  The 
Normans  of  Rouen  too  broke  forth  into  open  hoftilities ;  and,  having  fpread 
themfelves  over  Picardy  and  Artois,  attacked  Noyon,  from  whence  they  were 
repulfedwith  lofs.  Hugh,  duke  of  France,  whofe  authority  extended  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Seine,  afTembled  the  militia  of  Paris,  and,  entering  Normandy, 
deflroyea  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  fword.  He  was  foon  joined  by  the 
king,  who  detached  from  his  camp  in  theBeauvaifis,  the  count  of  Vermandois, 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  form  the  fiege  of  Eu,  which  was  taken  by  aflault, 
and  all  the  male  inhabitants  maffacred,  without  mercy  or  diftinclion.  Herbert, 
as  a  reward  for  his  courage  and  conduct.,  obtained  the  archbifhoprick  of  Rheims 
for  his  fon,  an  infant  of  five  years*;  this  was  the  firft  inftance  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  child  to  the  pofTeffion  of  ecclefiaftical  dignities  ;  it  efiablifhed  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,   and  gave  rife  to  numerous  abufes. 

A.  D.  926.]  Thefe  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  the  lofs  of  Lor- 
raine, which  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Germanyt ,  Aquitaine  alfo  revolted ; 
Champagne  was  threatened  with  an  incurfion  of  the  Hungarians  ;  and  the  whole 
empire  appeared  in  a  ftate  of  convulfion — a  prey  to  the  fury  of  its  enemies,  and 
the  feuds  of  its  citizens.     It  was  at  this  period  a  crude  and  indigefled  govern- 

*    *  Hift.  Rem.  1.  iv.  c.  19,  20.  -f  Flodoard. 
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ment,  where  force,  alone,  was  acknowledged  as  law  ;  an  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  where  every  one  proportioned  the  extent  of  his 
power  to  his  ability  in  acquiring  it.  Such  is  the  frequent  confequence  of  ufttr- 
pation,  and  of  a  deviation  from  eftablifhed  rules,  and  lawful  authority.  The 
mo/l  formidable  of  thefe  turbulent  vaiTals  was  the  treacherous  count  of 
Vermandois. 

A.  D.  927.3  Herbert,  whole  ambition  was  equal  to  his  perfidy,  claimed 
as  the  reward  of  his  fervices,  the  county*  of  Laon,  recently  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Rotgaire.  But  he  received  a  refufal  from  the  king,  who  be- 
llowed it  on  the  fon  of  the  late  count.  Herbert,  enraged  at  the  failure  of  his 
application,  refolved  on  revenge  ;  and.  he  engaged  Henry,  king  of  Germany ; 
Hugh,  duke  of  France,  who  had  lately  married  Ethelinda,  the  daughter  of 
Edward,  king  of  England,  and  the  filter  of  Charles's  confort ;  and  William, 
duke  of  NormandyT  to  enter  into  his  views.  They  all  {wore  to  aflift  him,  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power,  in  refloring  the  throne  to  its  lawful  poirelTor  3  and 
the  pope  threatened  with  excommunication  whoever  mould  dare  to  oppofe  the 
reiteration  of  Charles.  That  prince  was  accordingly  releafed  from  confinement 
and  conducted  to  Saint  Quentin,  where  he  was  received  by  the  fame  people 
who  had  rejoiced  at  his  depofal  with  every  demonftration  of  joy.  From  thence 
he  repaired  to  Eu,  where  he  received  homage  from  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

A.  D.  928,  929.]]  Rodolph,  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  ftorm,  at 
length  oifered  the  city  of  Laon  to  Herbert ;  and  that  perjured  traitor,  having 
thus  acquired  what  had  alone  induced  him  to  take  up  arm,s,  accepted  his  propo- 
ial.  The  unfortunate  Charles  was  again  facrificed  to  the  ambition  of  his  no- 
bles, and  confined  at  Peronne,  where  he  died  foon  after,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign.  By  his  firfl  wife,  whofe  name  is  un- 
known, he  had  Gifele^  who  married  Rollo,  the  firfl  duke  of  Normandy.  By 
Frcderune,  his  fecond  wife,  he  had  no  child;  and  by  Egiva,  filter  to  Athelftan, 
kiftg  of  England,  he  had  Lewis  d'Qutre-Mer.  This  monarch  was  buried  at 
the  abbey  of  Saint  Fourcy. 

A.  D.  930  to  936.]  The  few  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  Rodolph  were 
palfed  in  reftraining  the  incurfions  of  the  Normans,  and  in  quelling  the  turbu- 
lent fpirit  of  the  nobles.  The  friendfhip  of  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois,  and 
Hugh,  duke  of  France,  was  foon  converted  into  implacable  hatred,  and  war 
was  declared  between  them.  But  the  former,  after  being  ftripped  of  moft  of 
his  poflelfions,  at  length  confented  to  a  truce,  that  was  followed  by  a  peace. 
This  was  the  laft  remarkable  event  that  occurred  during  the  life  of  Rodolph, 
who  died  at  Auxerre,  in  936. 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  near  fix  months. 
■Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,   at  this  period,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 

*  'By  county  is  here  meant  a  certain  diAri^t,  giving  to  its  pqfTeflbr  the  title  «f  Count. 
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the  eftabliflied  rules  of  fuccelfion.  Hugh  the  Black,  brother  to  Rodolph,  who 
had  died  without  children,  afpired  to  the  crown  ;  and  his  pretenfions  were  fa- 
voured by  the  Burgundians.  But  he  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the  perfon  of  Hugh, 
duke  of  France,  whole  dignity  of  birth,  and  iplendor  of  talents,  render  him  a 
formidable  competitor.  But  the  nobles,  however,  were  refolved  to  exclude 
from  the  throne,  any  claimant  who  pofTefTed  fufficient  vigour  and  merit  to  en- 
fure  obedience.  Hugh,  therefore,  was  rejected.  The  conjuncture  was  favour- 
able to  the  lawful  heir,  Prince  Lewis,  fon  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who  had 
been  taken  to  England  by  his  mother,  in  order  to  fecure  him  from  the  rage  of 
faction.  It  was  from  his  refidence  in  England  that  he  acquired  the  appellation 
of  Outre-Mer,  Beyond  the  Sea,  or  Strange?-.  Hugh,  unable  to  obtain  the  regal 
dignity  himfelf,  was  glad  to  fee  it  conferred  on  a  prince  whom  he  hoped  to  keep 
in  a  ftate  of  dependence.  With  this  view  he  recalled  Lewis  from  England  ; 
and,  meeting  him  at  Boulogne,  paid  him  homage  as  a  vaflal,  and  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  youthful  monarch. 
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SURNAMED  THE  STRANGER. 


A.  D.  936.3  LEWIS  was  but  fixteen  when  called  to  the  throne  of  his  ancef- 
tors  ;  and  he  had  been  abfent  from  his  native  country  thirteen  years .  The 
example  of  Hugh  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  nobles  and  prelates,  who 
attended  the  king  to  Laon,  where  he  was  crowned  by  Artaud,  archbifhop  of 
Rheims.  To  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  duke  of  France,  and  to  fecure 
the  fidelity  of  that  powerful  nobleman,  he  appointed  him  minifter,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  hands  the  reigns  of  government.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had 
prefumed  on  an  infant  reign  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
feize  the  city  of  Langres :  the  infult  was  refented  by  Hugh,  who,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  penetrated  into  Burgundy,  and  compelled  the  brother  of 
Kodolph  to  purchafe  an  ignominious  peace,  by  the  ceffion  of  a  great  part  of  that 
fertile  duchy.  But  Lewis  foon  became  tired  with  remaining  under  the  tuition 
of  this  ambitious  fubjecl,  who  wifhed  to  keep  him  constantly  at  Paris,  where 
he  "was  fole  matter.  The  young  king  had  privately  fecured  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Vermandois,  and  Poitiers,  who, 
jealous  of  the  minifler's  power,  cheerfully  united  in  order  to  releafe  him  from 
the  ftate  of  captivity  in  which  he  was  holden.  He  accordingly  withdrew  to 
Laon,  where  he  was  met  by  his  mother  Egiva.  The  duke,  more  aftonifhed 
than  alarmed  at  this  circumftance,  only  fought  to  encreafe  his  power  by  the 
influence  of  fear.  He  found  the  means  of  gaining  over  the  inconftant  and  per- 
fidious Herbert,  who  had  fuflicient  influence  to  make  the  Normans  forfake  the 
interefl  of  the  king.  They  were  alfo  joined  by  Gilbert,  duke  of  Lorraine ; 
and  Otho,  king  of  Germany,  promifed  to  protect,  them. 

A.  D.  937,  938.3  As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  the  confederated 
princes  began  their  march  towards  thofe  parts  where  the  king's  authority  was 
in  oft  acknowledged.     Lewis  advanced  to  meet  them,  not  with  a  powerful  ar-.- 
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my,  but  with  a  band  of  bifhops,  whofe  fpiritual  weapons  were  exerted  with 
greater  fucceis  than  the  temporal  fwords  and  pikes  of  the  troops.  Thefe  for- 
midable prelates  fent  to  inform  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  the  count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  that  they  excommunicated  them  both — the  firft,  for  having  burned 
f'ome  towns'  in  Flanders  ;  and  the  laft,  for  unjuftly  retaining  certain  pofTeffions 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Remi,  at  Rheims.  This  extraordinary  inter- 
ference of  the  ecclefiaflical  power,  and  the  effect  it  produced,  are  ftrongly  cha- 
racleriftic  of  the  {pirit  of  the  times.  The  rebels,  alarmed  at  their  threats,  re- 
mained in  iufpenfe.  The  laws  of  honour,  ever  facred  ;  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  the  firmeft  bond  of  fociety  ;  the  love  of  juftice  ;  a  regard  for  their  duty — 
all  thefe  potent  considerations  had  proved  insufficient  to  deter  them  from  taking 
up  arms  againfh  their  fovereign — while  the  fear  of  excommunication,  the  mo- 
tives for  which  were  probably  unjuft,  checked  in  a  moment  the  uplifted  arm  of 
rebellion.  Prince  Hugh,  for  that  was  the  title  he  afTumed*,  obferving  the  in- 
decifion  of  his  afTociates,-  propofed  an  accommodation  ;  and  a  truce  was  accor- 
dingly agreed  on. 

A.  D.  939.]  Lewis  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  in  fecuring  the 
kingdom  of  Lorraine,  whofe  inhabitants  invited  him  to  reign  over  them. 
While  he  advanced  to  Verdun,  an  Engliih  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Flan- 
ders, in  order  to  protect  thofe  maritime  towns  of  Lorraine  which  had  declared 
for  the  king.  The  firfh  oifenfive  and  defenfive  treaty  between  France  and  Eng- 
land! was  concluded  during  this  reign ;  till  when  but  little  intercourfe,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  was  merely  commercial,  had  fubfifted  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Having  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  greater  part  of  Alface,  Lewis  compelled fe- 
veral  counts,  who  frill  remained  faithful  to  the  king  of  Germany,  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Rhine ;  but,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  bifhop  of  Laon  was  about 
to  furrender  that  important  city  to  Herbert,  he  haflened  thither,  and  expelled 
the  feditious  prelate.  The  tide  of  fuccefs  then  turned  ;  the  dukes  of  Lorraine 
and  Franconia,  to  whofe  care  he  had  entrufted  his  new  conqueft,  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  taken  by  furprize  ;  the  laft  was  killed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  firft 
was  drowned  in  paffing  the  Rhine,  while  his  widow  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Chievremont,  in  the  county  of  Liege;  whither  Lewis  repaired 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  in  order  to  fecure  her  intereft  in  Lorraine,  married 
her  in  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  hufbandl ;  but  the  appearance  of  Otho 
fpeedily  reduced  all  the  towns  which  had  declared  againft  him  to  return  to  their 
obedience. 

*A.  D.  940.]  The  only  effect  of  this  war,  in  which  Lewis  had  fignalized 
his  courage  and  activity,  was  to  make  him  a  new  enemy  in  the  perfon  of  Otho, 
who  now  renewed  his  ancient  engagements  with  Hugh.  That  nobleman,  in 
concert  with  the  count  of  Vermandois,  made   incurfions  upon  the  teritories  of 

*  Dudo,  1.  2.         i  Luitprand,  I.  iv,  c.  14.  +  Vifchind  Hift.  Saxon.  !.  ii. 
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the  archbiihop  of  Rheims,  to  whom  the  king  accorded,  bywajr  of  recompence 
for  the  damage  he  fuflained,  the  right  of  coining  money.     But  the  prelate  did 
not  long  enjoy  this  privilege  ;  for  his  epifcopal  city  was  prefently  attacked,  and, 
after  a  fiege  of  fix  days,  reduced*.     His  troops  were  better  in  appearance  than 
i'ri   reality  ;   and  the  prelate  himfelf,  being  taken  from  a  cloifter  to  head  a  prin- 
cipality, was  but  little  {killed  in  the  art  of  defending  towns.     It  is  here  necef- 
fary  to  remark,  that  the  bifliops,  in  imitation  of  the  nobles,  had  aflumed  the  go- 
vernment of  their  epifcopal  cities   and  diocefes.     Hence  the  titles   of  prince, 
duke,  or  count,  which  many  of  them  {till  enjoy.     Hence,  too,  that  bloody  and 
obflinate  war,  (which  lafted  eighteen  years)  undertaken  and  fupported  by  the 
count  of  Yermandois,  in  order  to  maintain  his  fon  Hugh  in  the  poffemon  of  a 
fee,  mice  become  the  firfh  duchy  in  the  kingdom;  a  war  during  which  the  two 
rivals  were  alternately  confirmed  or  depofed,  according  to  the  intereft  and  ca- 
price of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  ecclefiaftical  councils.     Artaud,  howe- 
ver, fcrengthened  by  the  king's  intereft,  the  ancient  canons,  and  a  majority  of 
the  councils,  at  length  prevailed ;  though  he  was   obliged  to  give  up  the   go- 
vernment of  the  diocefe,  and  to  content  himfelf  with  the  abbies  of  Avenay  and 
Saint  Bade,  which  were  affigned  him  for  his  fupport. 

A.  D.  941.]     From  Rheims  the  rebels  marched  to  Laon,  which,  by  the  vi- 
gour of  its  defence,    gave  the   king  time  to  advance  to  its  relief.     On  his  sp- 
pearance,   the  factious  leaders   retired;  and,  conducting  Otho  to  the  palace  of 
Attigny,  declared  him,  by  an  inftance  of  treachery  hitherto  unexampled,  fove- 
reign  of  Francet.     Though  fome  of  the  French  monarchs  had  before  been  de- 
pofed, yet  a  prince  of  the  blood  had  always  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne,   to  which  no  ftranger  had  ever  been  called.     Lewis,  in  this  calamitous 
fituation,  {hewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  crown  he  wore.     By  retreats,  attacks, 
and  negociations,  fagacioufly  planned,   and  opportunely  enforced,  he  at  length 
fucceeded  in  his   attempts  to  detach  Otho  from  the  factious  league.     But  {till 
fortune  difplayed  her  ufual  inconftancy t  :  his  troops  were   defeated  near  Laon, 
and  he  himfelf  was  fo  clofely  preffed  by  the  enemy,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  effected  his  efcape.     This   victory  was  followed  by    a  general   defection  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  who  alone  preferved 
their  fidelity.     At    laft,  through   the  pope's  mediation,  peace  was  concluded. 
Otho,  though  proclaimed  king  by    the  rebels,  had  the   generofity  to   declare 
againft  them:  Hugh  and  Herbert,  forfaken  by  this  powerful  ally,  returned  to 
their  duty,   and  fhewed  fubmiffion  to    that   authority  which  they  were  unable 
any  longer  to  conteft. 

A.  D.  943-]  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  furnamed  Long-Sword,  had 
o-reatly  contributed  to  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  ;  but  that  wife  prince  did 
pot  live  long  to  enjoy  the  falutary  effects  of  his  interference,  being  affaffinated 

*  Hi(l.  Rcmens.         +  Flodoaru.  Cluon.         ±  Dudo.  1.  iii. 
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at  an  interview  with  Arnoul,  count  of  Flanders,  on  the  river  Sommc.  He 
left  an  infant  fon,  named  Richard,  whom  Lewis  took  under  his  protection, 
and  conducted  toLaon,  where  he  kept  him  in  clofe  confinement.  According 
to  forne  authors,  he  intended  to  hamjlring  the  young  prince,  in  order  that, 
being  maimed  and  lame,  he  might  be  deemed  incapable  of  being  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  at  the  head  of  armies.  But  two  hiftorians*,  who  wrote  at  a  pe- 
riod nearer  to  the  prefent,  affirm,  that  he  only  threatened  the  prince  with  that 
puniihment,  in  cafe  he  fliould  leave  the  city  without  his  permillion.  Richard, 
however,  was  preferved  from  the  danger,  by  the  vigilance  of  his  governor, 
Ofman,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  groom,  efcaped  with  his  pupil,  concealed  in 
a  trufs  of  hay,  and,  mounting  him  on  a  fleet  horfe,  conveyed  him  in  fafety  to 
the  friendly  caftle  of  Bernard,  count  of  Senlis.  Prince  Hugh  promifed  this 
nobleman  to  aiFord  him  effectual  protection  againft  the  refentment  of  Lewis  £ 
but  he  was  induced  to  break  his  word,  on  a  propofal  made  him  by  the  king  to 
divide  Normandy  between  them,  on  condition  that  the  expence  of  reducing  it 
mould  be  mutually  borne.  A  treaty  for  this  purpofe  was  concluded  in  a  few- 
days  ;  and  Lewis,  entering  Normandy,  advanced  to  R.ouen,  with  a  powerful 
army,  while  the  duke  of  France  penetrated  into  the  country  of  Baieuxt. 

A.  D.  944,  945.]  The  Normans,  unable  to  refift  their  united  forces,  en- 
deavoured to  fow  divifion  between  the  allies.  With  this  view  they  offered  to 
acknowledge  the  fbvereignty  of  Lewis,  provided  he  would  compel  Hugh  to 
leave  their  territories.  The  propofal  was  accepted  by  the  king,  and  the  duke 
retired  enraged  at  his  perfidy,  and  vowing  revenge.  An  opportunity  for  put- 
ting his  threats  in  execution  fpeedily  occured.  Lewis  having  advanced  to  at- 
tack Aigrol,  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  landed  with  an  army  of  Danes",  in 
order  to  fupport  the  claims  of  the  infant  duke,  his  troops  were  defeated  with 
great  flaughter,  and  he  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  Hugh,  at  the  folicitation 
of  Qaeen  Gerberge,  immediately  convened  the  parliament||,  and  expatiated 
largely  in  favour  of  the  royal  authority.  By  his  advice,  it  was  refolved 
that  the  king  fliould  be  releafed  on  giving  his  fecond  fon  for  a  hoftage,  and  that 
young  Plichard  mould  be  eftablifhed  in  his  duchy.  The  Normans,  on  this  con- 
dition, furrendered  Lewis  into  the  hands  of  Hugh,  who  refufed  to  fet  him  at  li- 
berty till  he  had  ceded  the  city  of  Laon. 

A.  D.  946.]  During thefetranfactions,  Herbert,  count  of  Verm andois,  had 
died,  and  his  laft  moments  were  embittered  by  the  pangs  of  remorfe§.  He  left 
feveral  ions,  and  among  others  Albert,  who  was  the  head  of  thehoufe  of  Ver- 
mandois.  Lewis  being  determined  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  the  father  upon 
the  children,  a  bloody  war  enmed,  in  which  that  monarch  was  frequently  wor- 
fted.     But   a  conteft  flill  more  obitinate  and  dangerous  was    he    compelled  to 

■*  Dudo.  I.  iil. — Guill.  Gemet.  c.  iv.        +  Flodoard.  Chron.         J  Idem.  Ibid.         ||  Chron.  ii.  Breve, 
Duchefne.  torn.  iii.  p.  321.         §  Glab.  1.  i.  c.  9. 
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maintain  againft  Hugh,  whofe  power  fet  his  utmoft  efforts  at  defiance.  Affifted 
by  the  king  of  Germany  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  Lewis  marched  againft  the 
rebels,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men  ;  but 
Hugh  prudentl;  declined  a  combat  with  a  force  fo  fuperior  to  his  own-;  and  the- 
king  reaped  no  other  advantage  from  this  acceffion  of  ftrength  than  the  capture 
of  Rheims,  the  expuifion  of  archbifhop  Hugh,  the  re-eftablimment  of  Artaud, 
and  the  devaftation  of  the  duchy  of  France*.  Having  formed  the  fiege  of 
Rouent,  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  it  ;  and,  after  lofing  a  great 
number  of  men,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his  troops. 

A.  D.  948.]  Still,  however,  hoftiiities  continued  with  unabated  ardour, 
though  without  any  other  fuccefs  than  the  defclation  of  fertile  provinces.  But 
Hugh  at  length  prevailed  fo  far  that  the  crown  was  within  his  grafp,  and  he  was 
ftrenuoufly  urged  to  feize  it,  by  his  numerous  partizanst.  Lewis,  in  his  dilem- 
ma, was  reduced  to  the  dangerous  and  degrading  neceffity  of  having  recourfe 
to  the  authority  of  the  church.  He  repaired  to  the  council  of  Ingelheim||, 
which  had  been  convened  by  the  pope,  where  he  was  met  by  Otho,  his  ally ; 
and  when  the  two  monarch s  had  taken  their  feats  on  the  fame  bench,  the  pope's 
legate  read  aloud  the  inftruelions  he  had  received  from  his  mafter,  who  delega- 
ted to  him  the  power  of  crowning  and  of  depofing  fovereigns.  The  French  mo- 
narch then  arofe  and  demanded  juftice  for  the  daring  attempts  of  an  arbitrary 
fubjedt  who  had  ufurped  his  authority,  and  left  him  but  the  empty  title  of  king. 
The  fathers,  moved  by  his  fituation,  threatened  to  excommunicate  his  rebelli- 
ous vaffal,  unleis  he  inftantly  appeared  before  the  council  and  juftified  his  con- 
duct. The  duke  refilling  to  comply  with  the  citation,  the  fentence  of  excom- 
munication was  ifTued  againft  him,  that  fame  year,  by  the  council  of  Treves,. 
and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Rome.  Hugh,  alarmed  for  the  confequences  of 
this  proceeding,  which,  though  he  defpifed  it  himfelf,  he  knew  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  people,  consented  to  an  accommodation  with  Lewis, 
to  whom  he  reftored  the  caftle  of  Laon,  and  whom  he  acknowledged  for  his 
fovereign.  But  flill  he  cherifhed  a  fecret  enmity,  which  lafledtill  the  death  of 
that  prince§,  who  perifhed  by  a  lingular  accident. 

A.  D.  954. 2  One  of  his  fons,  named  Lewis,  having  died  at  Laon,  he  de- 
termined in  future  to  refide  at  Rheims  :  as  he  approached  that  city,  he  faw  a 
wolf,  which  he  immediately  followed,  on  full  gallop,  when  his  horfe  ftumbled 
and  threw  him.  The  injury  proved  fatal:  being  carried  to  the  archbifhop's 
palace,  he  there  expired,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth 
of  his  reign**  ;  he  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Saint  Remi. 

Lewis  was  pofTefTed  of  many  good  qualities  ;  his  courage  was  undaunted,  and 
his  political  talents  were  far  from  contemptible.     The  misfortunes  of  his  reign 

*  Dudo.  1.  iii.  +  Guill.  Gemet.  Ibid.  c.  xi.  it  Hift.  Rem.  c.  35.  fl  Tom.  ix.  Cone. 
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proceeded  chiefly  from  a  facility  of  difpofition,  which  laid  him  open  to  deceit — 
a  defecl,  not  uncommon  in  virtuous  minds,  though  feldom  to  be  found  in  thole 
of  a  contrary  defcription. 

Lewis  had,  by  his  queen  Gerberge,  the  widow  of  Gilbert,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
five  ions  ;  Lothaire,  Lewis,  Carloman,  Charles,  and  Henry  ;  and  two  daughters, 
Matilda,  married,  fome  time  after  his  death,  to  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  Albrade,  wife  to  Renaud,  count  of  Roucy.  Only  two  of  the  princes  fur- 
vived  him,  Lothaire,  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  ;  and  Charles  who  was  un- 
juftly  excluded  from  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  The  firft  was  only  in  his  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  year,  and  the  fecond  but  a  year  old.  The  eldeft,  whom 
his  father  had  taken  the  precaution  to  aflbciate  with  him  in  the  empire  had  the 
fole  government  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  total  exclufion  of  the  youngeft,  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  that  had  prevailed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy :  perhaps  this  was  owing  to  the  infancy  of  Charles,  or  more  probably  it 
was  a  ftroke  of  policy  in  Hugh,  who  imagined  that  a  divifion  of  the  kingdom 
would  effecl;  a  dimunition  of  his  authority.  Whatever  was  the  caufe,  this  ex- 
ample, which  experience  has  proved  to  be  fo  highly  beneficial,  has  fmce  be- 
come a  cuftom,  fandlioned  by  the  politive  laws  of  the  realm. 
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A.  D.  956.3  HUGH,  pofTefTed  of  power  almoft  abfolute,  might  eafily  have 
placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  brows ;  but,  affraid  to  aflume  a  title  which  could 
not  fail  to  enfure  him  the  envy  and  refentment  of  the  nobles,  he  chofe  to  confer 
the  regal  dignity  on  the  lawful  heir,  and  Lothaire  was  accordingly  crowned  at 
Rheims.  Still  that  imperious  nobleman  preferved  his  extenfive  authority  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  dignities  he  already  pofTefTed,  he  now  acquired  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  which  was  taken  from  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Poietiers,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify his  ambition.  Such  was  the  degree  of  grandeur  to  which  Hugh  had  attained, 
when  he  expired  at  Dourdan,  little  regretted  by  the  king,  on  whofe  prerogatives 
he  infringed,  though  greatly  lamented  by  his  numerous  friends.  It  is  faid  of  him, 
that  he  reigned  twenty  years  without  being  king.  He  had  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  the  JVhite,  from  his  complexion ;  of  the  Tall,  from  his  flature  ;  of  the 
Prince,  from  the  extent  of  his  power ;  and  of  the  Abbot,  from  the  three  abbies 
of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres,  Saint  Denis,  and  Saint  Martin  at  Tours,  which  he 
pofTefTed :  thefe  he  tranfmitted  to  his  fon,  Hugh  Capet.  Befides  Hugh  Capet, 
this  nobleman  left  two  other  fons,  Otho,  and  Eudes  or  Henry,  who  were  fuc- 
ceffively  dukes  of  Burgundy ;  and  two  daughters,  Emma,  married  to  Richard, 
duke  of  Normandy ;  and  Beatrix,  wife  to  Frederick  the  Firft,  duke  of  Upper 
Lorraine. 

The  reign  of  Lothaire  is  marked  by  no  event  of  importance.  His  authority 
being  almoft  confined  to  the  city  of  Laon,  he  was  long  a  quiet  fpeclator  of  the 
wars  between  his  powerful  vaflals.  He  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Aqui- 
taine  ;  and,  after  feeking  in  vain  to  gain  pofTeffion  of  the  perfon  of  Richard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  fecure  that  duchy  to  him  and 
his  heirs.  In  Flanders,  his  efforts  were  more  fortunate;  he  reduced  Arras, 
Douay,  and  feveral  other  flrong  places,  and  obliged  count  Baldwin  the  Third,  to 
fue  for  peace  and  mercy.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  concluded  at 
Cologne,  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  princefs  Emma,  daughter  of  Lothaire, 
king  of  Italy,  and  of  his  wife  Adelaide,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the 
emperor  Otho,  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  fome  months  after,  and  were  fuc- 
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ceeded  by  a  perfect  calm  in  the  empire,  which  lafted  fevcral  years  ;  and  which 
alone  fufficed  to  prove  the  great  capacity  of  a  monarch,  who,  pofleffed  only  of 
a  few  towns,  and  a  very  fmall  army,  could  Mill  rcprefs  the  ambitious  attempts 
of  his  nobles,  and  keep  within  due  bounds  thole  haughty  vafTals,  who  had  lb 
long  prefer ved  a  ft  ate  of  independence. 

A.  D.  965.]  But  the  dispute's  with  regard  to  Lorraine  at  length  re-kindled 
the  deftructive  torch  of  war,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  defcendants  of  Charle- 
magne. The  king  had  ceded  his  rights  to  that  kingdom  to  his  brother,  prince 
Charles*,  who  had  hitherto  in  vain  endeavoured  to  alfert  them  ;  when  Otho,  the 
Second,  in  order  to  divide  the  royal  family,  offered  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lor- 
raine to  that  prince,  which  comprehended  Brabant,  and  all  the  provinces  be- 
tweeen  the  Rhine  and  the  Schelde,  as  far  as  the  fea  ;  but  on  condition  that  he 
fliould  hold  it  as  a  fief,  under  the  crown  of  Germany.  Charles,  whofe  reve- 
nue was  fmall,  joyfully  accepted  the  offer  ;  and,  taking  the  required  oath  of  fi- 
delity, eftablifhed  his  reftdence  at  BrufTels.  The  French  were  highly  enraged 
at  this  proceeding,  and  faw,  with  indignation,  the  brother  of  their  fovereign 
become  the  vaiTal  of  a  foreign  prince.  Such  was  the  motive  which  operated 
to  the  exclufion  of  Charles  from  the  crown,  and  made  it  pafs  into  another  fami- 
ly, in  which  it  has  remained  ever  fince. 

A.  D.  977,  978,  979,  980.]  When  the  king  was  apprifed  of  his  brother's 
conduct,  he  marched  into  Upper  Lorraine  ;  and,  feizing  Metz,  received  ho- 
mage from  the  majority  of  the  nobles.  He  then  advanced  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  lie  had  nearly  furprifed  the  emperor  as  he  was  fitting  at  table.  The 
town  was  pillaged  by  the  troops.  Otho,  in  his  turn,  over-ran  France  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Paris,  where  he  was  determined,  he  faid,  to 
fing  Hallelujah^ .  Hugh  Capet,  whom  he  informed  of  his  intention,  preven- 
ted him  from  gratifying  his  wifb  ;  and,  by  a  vigorous  refiftance,  and  fallies  judi- 
cioufly  planned,  and  fuccefsfully  executed,  at  length  compelled  him  to  raife  the 
fiege.  On  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  Lothaire,  and  loft  fo  many  of  his 
troops,  in  different  ikirmifhes,  that  not  one-fixth  of  his  army  returned  to  Ger- 
many. 

But  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Lothaire  were  productive  of  no  folid  advan- 
tage ;  he  reduced  all  the  towns  of  Lorraine,  but  was  unable  to  keep  them,  not 
having  fufficient  troops  to  fupply  them  with  garrifons.  Befides,  circumftances 
were  unfavourable  to  long  expeditions  ;  as  the  vafTals  were  only  obliged  to  keep 
the  field  for  a  certain  time.  Before  he -difinifled  his  nobles,  he  repaired  to  Ccm- 
piegne,  where  he  affociated  his  fon  Lewis,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  with  him 
in  the  empire.  A  peace  was  at  length  concluded  between  Lothaire  and  Otho, 
to  whom  he  ceded  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  on  condition  that  he  mould  hold 
it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France,     ftotwithftanding  this  treaty,  heibon  after 

*  Guill,  Nang,  in  Chron,  Sigeb.  +  Glaber.  1.  i.  c  3. 
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made  an  Irruption  into  that  devoted  country,  where  lie  committed  great  devas- 
tations, and  took  the  town  of  Verdun.  This  was  the  laffc  memorable  exploit 
of  his  reign.  He  died  the  following  year  at  Rheims,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-fecond  of  his  reign.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Remi,  where  his  tomb  may  ftill  be  feen.  Some  authors  have  affirmed 
that  he  was  poifoned  by  his  wife  Emma*  ;  and  this  fufpicion  appears  to  receive 
confirmation,  from  her  fears  left  the  reports  concerning  her  licentious  conduct 
mould  be  inveftigated  ;  from  her  ambition  to  reign,  under  the  name  of  her  fon  ; 
and  from  her  connections  with  the  imperial  iff.  s,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine. 
But  the  myftery  in  which  this  dark  tranfaction  is  involved,  renders  it  impoffiblc 
to  {peak  with  decifion  on  the  fubject. 

Lothaire  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  courage,  activity,  and  vigilance ;  his  pro- 
jects were  well  concerted,  and  his  actions  were  generally  marked  by  wifdom, 
fpirit,  and  perfeverance.  In  times  of  anarchy  and  revolt,  his  prudence  iufficed 
to  gain  him  an  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  ment,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate ;  and,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  his  bold  attempts  to  re-unite  the  fcattered  portions  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy would  have  been  crowned,  with  fuccefs.  His  principal  defect  was,  an 
occafional  verfatility  of  mind,  that  fometimes  led  him  to  a  violation  his  promifes. 
Befides  Lewis,  who  fucceeded  him,  he  had  two  natural  fonst,  Arnoul,  archbi- 
fhop  of  Rheims ;  and  Otho,  who  died  in  his  infancy. 

*  Ademar  Chron.  Malleac.  +  Glab.  1.  ii.  c,  34.  £  Mabil.  de  re  diplom.  1.  ii.  c.  26. 
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A.  D.  987.]  LEWIS,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  neither  pofTefTed  the  good 
qualities  of  his  father,  nor  the  efleem  of  his  people.  The  contempt  to  which 
his  reftlefs  and  turbulent  difpofition  had  given  rife  would  have  excluded  him 
from  the  fucceffion,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  took  him  un- 
der his  protection.  To  this  prince  was  the  care  of  the  king's  perfon  confided, 
while  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  the  queen  dowager.  But  Em- 
ma, being  accufed  of  a  criminal  connection  with  Adelberon,  bifhop  of  Laon, 
was  foon  driven  from  her  ilation  with  ignominy  and  difgrace.  She  had  recourfe 
to  her  mother,  wife  to  Othothe  Great,  who  pitied  her  misfortunes,  and  promis- 
ed her  relief.  An  army  of  Germans  was  preparing  to  march  into  France,  when 
the  death  of  the  young  monarch,  in  the  twenty-firfl  year  of  his  age,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Corneille,  at  Compeigne, 
where  he  had  been  crowned  during  his  father's  life.  He  had  acquired  the  epi- 
thet of  Faineant — not  from  any  indolence  of  difpofition,  or  attachment  to  plea- 
fure,  but  becaufe  his  fhort  reign  was  diftinguimed  by  no  memorable  act*  :  Ju- 
venis  qui  nihil  fecit. 

It  is  believed  that  his  death  was  owing  to  poifon,  adminiftered  either  at  the 
infligation  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  perfecuted  with  great  cruelty,  or  elfe 
by  his  wife  Blanche,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  averfion.  This  princefs  was 
daughter  to  a  nobleman  of  Aquitaine  ;  fhe  had  left  her  hufband  once  to  return 
to  her  family,  which  gave  rife  to  reports  prejudicial  to  them  both.  It  is  faid  by 
fome,  that  Lewis  made  a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Hugh 
Capet,  to  the  exclufion  of  his  uncle  Charles,  or,  according  to  others,  to  queen 
Blanche,  on  condition  that,  after  his  death,  (lie  would  marry  Hugh,  whom  the 
wifhes  of  the  nation  at  length  called  to  the  thronet.  But  it  is  certain  that  Ade- 
laide, the  wife  of  Hugh,  lived  fome  years  after  the  coronation  of  her  hufband. 
Befides,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Lewis  fhould  have  rewarded  his  wife's  in- 
fidelity by  the  gift  of  a  crown.     Be  that  as  it  may,  this  prince  was  the  laft  of 

*  Odoran.  in  Chron.  T  Idem  Odoran.  Gervaf.  Tilbert.  apud  Duchefne,  10m.  iii. 
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the  Carlovingian  kings.  As  he  died  without  children,  Charles,  duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  French,  by  becoming  a  vafTal  of  the  German  crown.  In  confequence 
of  this  conduct,  Hugh  Capet  took  poffeflion  of  the  vacant  throne,  whofe  de- 
fendants have  reigned  over  France,  without  interruption,  for  the  long  fpace 
of  eight  centuries. 

Thus  expired  the  illuftrious  race  of  the  Carlovingians,  who  had  filled  the 
throne  of  France  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years.  It  had  been  divided 
into  three  branches,  who  reigned  over  three  feparate  kingdoms,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  laft  monarch  of  each  branch  was  named 
Lewis.  The  kings  of  this  family  had  feldom  any  fixed  refidence ;  but  were 
constantly  travelling  about  on  horfeback,  accompanied  by  their  wives.  Charles 
Martel  and  Pepin,  when  not  in  the  field,  refided  moft  frequently  at  Paris  ; 
Charlemagne  and  his  fon,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Thionville  ;  Charles  the  Bald, 
at  SohTons  or  Compiegne ;  Charles  the  Simple,  at  Rheims  ;  and  Lewis  the 
Stranger,  at  Laon,  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in  his  dominions.  The  fall  of  the 
Carlovingian  race  may  chiefly  be  afcribed  to  the  divifion  of  the  empire  into  a 
number  of  independent  ftates.  United  under  one  head,  the  very  dread  of  its 
power  would  have  maintained  its  importance  ;  but,  divided  into  fmall  portions, 
it  became  impotent,  and  funk  into  a  ftate  of  infignificance.  We  have  feen  as 
many  as  five  princes  at  a  time,  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  wearing  the  crown. 
But  what  princes  ? — Unnatural  fons,  ambitious  brothers,  and  bad  parents,  who, 
intent  on  mutual  deftruclion,  taught  their  fubjecls  to  infringe  on  the  fovereign 
authority,  which  was  too  feeble  to  reprefs  their  rebellious  attempts. 

Hence  the  encroachments  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs,  who,  confidering  them- 
felves  as  entitled  to  difpofe  of  an  empire  of  which  at  firft  they  were  but  fubjecls, 
extended  an  authority,  merely  fpiritual,  over  all  temporal  concerns.  Hence, 
too,  that  enormous  authority  afmmed  by  the  prelates,  who,  after  dethroning 
a  parent  at  the  folicitation  of  a  child,  claimed  the  right  of  electing,  confirm- 
ing, or  depofing  their  matters.  Swayed  by  ambition,  they  were  better  calcula- 
ted to  mine  in  the  field  than  the  pulpit  ;  contemptible  from  their  ignorance— 
fcarcely-  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  write — yet  formidable,  as  well  from  their 
fpiritual  thunders,  as  from  the  temporal  authority  they  had  ufurped  over  their 
diocefes  and  epifcopal  towns.  This  gave  rife  to  thofe  principalities,  almoft  in- 
dependent, which  the  monks  erected,  in  countries  where,  a  few  years  before^ 
they  had  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  the  gift  of 
liberal  piety.  Hence  alfo  thofe  ufurpations  of  the  nobles,  who  infenfibly  made 
themfelves  kings,  as  it  were,  of  the  provinces  to  which  they  had  been  original- 
ly appointed,  in  the  capacity  of  governors  ; — ufurpations  which  were  foon  con- 
verted into  hereditary  rights,  at  firft  tolerated  through  weaknefs,  and  the  fear 
of  enemies  ;  and  at  length,  by  necemty,  from  the  want  of  power  to  re- 

prefs them.   The  domains  of  Lewis,  the  laft  of  the  defendants  of  Charlemagne, 
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were  confined  to  Laon,  SoifTons,  and  a  few  other  diftricts,  his  claim  to  which 
was  difputed.  Many  a  vaflal  was  more  opulent  and  powerful  than  his  mafter. 
Hence  thofe  dreadful  inundations  of  Normans,  which,  for  the  beft  part  of  a 
century,  defolated  the  empire,  thus  weakened  by  divillon  ;  and  who,  after  ef- 
tablifliing  a  fettlement  in  the  heart  of  France,  at  length  united  with  her  tyrants, 
for  annihilating  the  royal  authority.  Such  were  the  chief  caufes  of  the  decline 
of  the  houfe  of  Charlemagne;  which-,  under  Pepin,  poflefTed  all  the  brilliancy 
of  youth  ;  under  Charlemagne  all  the  force  and  vigour  of  manhood;  and  under 
Lewis  the  Gentle  all  the  weaknefs  of  old  age. 

There  were  but  few  feftivals  obferved  under  the  fecond  race  of  kings  ;  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  attend  their  celebration  in  the  principal  city  of  the  dio- 
cefe,  in  which  they  refided  ;  the  kings  themfelves  made  a,  point  of  being  pre- 
fent.  A  lift  of  thefe  feftivals  may  be  feen  in  a  famous  confutation  of  Charle- 
magne, where  they  are  marked  in  red  letters.  They  were  Chriftmas  day; 
Saint  John  the  Evangelift  ;  the  Innocents  ;  the  Oclave  of  our  Lord  (New  Year's 
day)  ;  the  Epiphany  ;  the  Oclave  of  the  Epiphany  ;  the  Purification  of  the  Blef- 
fed  Virgin  ;  eight  days  at  Eafter ;  the  great  Litanies  ;  the  Afcenfion ;  Whit- 
funday ;  St.  John  the  Baptift  ;  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul ;  Saint  Martin  and 
Saint  Andrew. 
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THE  THIRD,  OR  CAPETIAN  RACK 

HUGH    CAPET. 


A.  D.  987.]  FRANCE,  on  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Fifth,  was  no  longer  in 
that  flourifhing  ftate  in  which  it  was  found  by  Charles  the  Bald,  on  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne.  Each  province  formed  a  fovereignty,  and  there  was  fcareely  a 
citizen  endued  with  ambition,  and  poflefTed  of  power,  but  afpired  to  a  ftate  of 
independence.  It  was  ftill  a  great  kingdom,  which  extended  from  the  Schelde,. 
and  the  Meufe,  to  the  Britifh  Channel ;  and  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhone ;  buty, 
as  Mezerai  obferves,  it  was  rather  governed  like  a  large  fief,  than  as  a -monarchy  J 
the  power  of  the  king  bore  but  afmall  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 
Every  province  had  its  hereditary  counts  or  dukes  j  vaffals  whofe  power  was  al- 
moft  as  formidable  to  their  fovereign,  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  In  order 
to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  at  this  period,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  its  various  divifions,  and  to  offer  fome  remarks 
on  the  nobles  or  princes,  who  enjoyed  thofe  great  fiefs,  on  the  acceffion  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  throne* 

Flanders,  which  comprehended  all  that  country  which  lies  between  the 
Scheld,  the  Sea,  and  the  Somme,  was  then  governed  by  Arnoul,  the  fecond  of 
his  name.  The  care  of  this  province  had  been  entrufted  by  Charlemagne  to 
a  count  who  afliimed  the  title  of  Forejler — whether  it  then  became  a  fief  of  the 
crown  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fuccefTors  of  that  count  enjoyed 
it,  after  the  feudal  manner,  from  the  time  of  Bawldin,  furnamed  Bras-de-Ferr 
who  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.  When  thefe  nobles  thus 
became  proprietors  of  a  province,  of  which,  originally,  they  were  but  gover- 
nors, they  intro Aucedjub-mfeudations,  and  by  that  means  acquired  vaJals,  who 
were  bound  in  the  fame  duties  to  them  as  they  themfelves  were  to  the  king* 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  counts  of  Guinies,  Boulogne,  and  Saint  Pol,  or 
Thcrouane,  and  of  the  lords  of  Montreuil  and  Lille, 
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The  houfe  of  Vermandois  was  equally  ancient  and  powerful ;  it  derived  its 
origin  from  Bernard  king  of  Italy ;  and  pofTefled,  befides  the  county  of  Senlis, 
and  feveral  districts  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  a  great  part  of  Picardy,  all  Brie, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Champagne.  But  its  power  had  experienced  confide- 
rable  diminution  from  a  divifion  of  its  domains.  Robert,  youngeft  ion  of  Her- 
bert the  Third,  was  the  firffc  who  took  the  title  of  count  of  Troies.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  Herbert,  who  left  one  fon,  named  Stephen  ;  and  Ste- 
phen dying  without  iflue,  appointed  Eudes  or  Odo,  grandfon  to  Thibaut,  and 
to  Ludgarde,  princefs  of  Vermandois,  as  his  heir.  From  him  fprang  the  counts 
of  Champagne,  whofe  poflerity  enjoyed  that  province,  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heirefs,  Joan,  re-annexed  it  to  the  crown. 

Burgundy  had  alfo  its  dukes ;  and,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
it  was  governed  by  Richard  the  Jufticiary,  with  almofl  fovereign  power.  Under 
Lewis  the  Stranger,  it  pafTed  into  the  family  of  Hugh,  duke  of  France.  At  this 
time  it  was  enjoyed  by  Henry,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Hugh  Capet.  From  feveral  ancient  records  it  appears,  that  the  extent  of 
this  duchy  was  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  at  prefent.  That  part  which  lies  beyond 
the  Saone  was  divided  between  different  counts,  who  are  celebrated  in  hiflory, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Macon,  Auxonne,  and  Chalons,  who  were  vafTals  to  Conrad  the 
Pacific,  king  of  Transjurane  and  Cisjurane,  Burgundy,  (fo  named  from  Mount 
Jura,  by  which  they  were  feparated)  that  had  long  been  difmembered  from  the 
crown  of  France. 

The  duchy  of  France  was  neither  lefs  important  from  its  extent,  nor  lefs  for-* 
midable  from  the  number  of  its  vafTals.  It  comprehended,  befides,  its  exten- 
sive domains  in  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  town  and  county  of  Paris  ;  the 
Qrleannois  ;  the  Chartrain  ;  Perche ;  the  county  of  Blois  ;  Touraine  ;  Anjou  and 
Maine.  This  vafl  fief,  which  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  Robert 
the  Strong,  rendered  its  pofTefTors  more  powerful  than  the  fovereigns  whofe 
vafTals  they  were.  The  cuflom  of  fub-infeudations  appearing  to  be  attended 
with  advantages,  it  was  adopted  by  the  dukes  of  France ;  whence  arofe  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  Blois,  Chartres  and  Tours.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
thefe  Jub-vay'als  were  not  clafTed  among  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  We  read, 
in  the  annals  of  Rheims,  that  Thibaut  le  Trichardwas  excluded  from  one  of  the 
French  parliaments,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  vafTal  of  the  crown,  but  of  Hugh 
,the  White. 

Normandy  and  Brittany  had  been  ceded  to  Rollo  the  Dane ;  the  former  as 
an  independent  ftate,  the  fecond  as  a  fief  of  the  crown,  They  were  at  prefent 
governed  by  Richard  the  Firft,  brother-in-law  to  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  court.  Such  was  the  pride  of  the  Norman  princes,  that  they 
difdained  to  confider  themfelves  as  vafTals  of  the  crown ;  fuch  their  indepen- 
dence, that  they  pretended  they  were  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  furnifhing 
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troops  for  the  king ;  and  fuch  their  power,  that  their  revenues  were  infinitely 
faperior  to  thofe  of  their  mafter. 

We  learn  from  a  deed  of  foundation,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet*, 
that  the  duke  of  Gafcony  was  ftill  a  vafTal  of  the  French  monarch.  That  duchy 
included  the  whole  extent  of  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne — 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  two  feas,  except  the  county  of  Comminge  and  Conferans. 
William  Sancho,  who  was  the  feventh  hereditary  duke,  now  governed  that  pro- 
vince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  counts  of  Thouloufe  attained  to  that  degree  of 
power  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Stranger.  Confined, 
at  firft,  to  the  mere  province  of  Thouloufe,  afterwards  heirs  to  the  principa- 
lity of  Languedoc,  they  annexed  to  their  ancient  title  the  quality  of  prince, 
duke,  and  marquis  of  Gothia  or  Septimania.  This  family  appears  to  have  loft 
much  of  its  original  fplendour,  under  Hugh  Capet  and  Robert.  William  the 
Third,  who  lived  under  the  laft  of  thefe  monarchs,  only  took  the  title  of  count 
of  Albi,  Cahors,  and  Thouloufe.  But  Raymond  the'Fourth  reflored  it  to  all 
its  ancient  rights,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  powerful  vaflals  of  the  crown, 
under  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne. 

Aquitaine  would  indifputably  have  been  the  moft  confiderable  fief  in  the 
kingdom,  had  it  been  united  under  one  chief.  We  have  feen  with  what  diffi- 
culty it  was  reduced  under  Pepin  the  Short,  and  by  what  means  it  became  a 
powerful  kingdom  under  Lewis  the  Gentle  and  his  children.  From  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Bald  it  was  poffeffed,  as  a  duchy,  by  the  counts  of  Poitiers ;  and 
William,  furnamed  Fier-a-Bras,  governed  it  in  the  capacity  of  a  duke,  on  the 
acceffion  of  Hugh  Capet.  But  though  he  had  fucceeded  to  the  rights  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  he  had  not  fucceeded  to  their  power.  Aquitaine  was,  at  this  time,  torn 
by  the  inteftine  commotions  of  its  ambitious  nobles,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  diforder  which  prevailed  in  the  monarchy,  erecled  feparate,  and  al- 
moft  independent  eftablifhments.  Such  were  the  Sires  of  Bourbon,  the  dukes 
of  Auvergne,  the  counts  of  Bourges,  of  La  Marche,  Angouleme,  and  Perigord, 
who  all  enjoyed  their  territories  as  freeholds,  with  fcarcely  any  marks  of  feudal 
dependence. 

To  thefe  times  of  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  confufion,  may  be  traced  the  ori- 
gin of  that  cuflom,  which  afterwards  became  fo  prevalent  among  fuch  of  the 
nobles  as  were  neither  counts  nor  dukes,  of  taking  the  names  of  their  eftates 
i  and  caftles.  On  reading  the  ancient  authors,  we  find,  that  formerly  none  but 
proper  names  were  ufed.  Under  the  fecond  race  of  kings,  an  epithet  was  ad- 
ded, as  a  more  evident  mark  of  diftin&ion  ;  and  this  was  either  taken  from 
the  dignity  or  ftrength  of  the  perfon,  from  his  complexion,  or  from  fome  per- 
fonal  quality.    Hence  thofe  names  that  fo  frequently  occur  in  hiftory,  of  Hugh  the 
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jlbbot ;  Robert  the  Strong  ;  Hugh  the  Pl^hite,  Hugh  Capet.  The  epithet  given 
to  this  laffc  prince  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Capito,  which  literal- 
ly means  a  large  head,  and  figuratively  a  Jenjible  -man.  Some  however,  affirm, 
that  he  was  thus  named  from  a  kind  of  hat  which  he  firfl  introduced. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  from  this  time,  furnames  became 
fafhionable.  The  nobles  took  theirs  from  their  fiefs  or  lordfliips  ;  the  citizen 
his,  either  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  as  Le  Picard,  Le  Norman d ;  or  from 
his  profeffions,  as  Le  Charron  (the  wheelright)  ;  Le  Meujnier,  (the  miller)  ;  or 
elfe  from  fome  taunting  apppellation  beftowed  on  him  by  his  comrades,  as  Le 
Roi,  (the  king)  ;  le  Prince,  (the  prince)  ;  V  Eve  que,  the(bifhop)  ;  or,  laftly,  from 
fome  natural  defeat,  as  le  Camus  (flat-nofed)  ;  Bofjii,  (hump-backed). 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  France,  at  the  time  when  the  fceptre  was  transferred 
from  the  family  of  Charlemagne  to  the  illuftrious  houfe  which  ftill  retains  it. 
Thefe  numerous  dukes  and  counts  were  not  only  accuftomed  to  tranfmit  to  their 
defcendants  the  principalities  they  poffefTed,  but  to  have  vaffals  of  their  own, 
from  whom  they  received  an  immediate  homage.  The  new  fovereign  fuffered 
them  quietly  to  enjoy  their  ufurpations,  and  entertained  no  thoughts  of  difputing 
their  prerogatives.  Nothing  can  tend  better  to  demonftrate  the  infignificance 
of  the  fovereign  authority  in  thefe  boifterous  times,  than  the  anfwer  of  Aldebert, 
count  of  Perigord,  to  Hugh  Capet,  and  his  fon  Robert.  That  nobleman  had 
laid  fiegeto  Tours,  which  belonged  to  Count  Eudes  ;  and  the  kings,  fays  an  an- 
cient author,  not  daring  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  merely  fent  to  afk  him,  who 
had  made  him  a  count  ?— • "  And  pray  who  made  them  kings*  ?"  replied  Aldebert, 
with  great  coolnefs,  and  continued  the  fiege  till  he  had  reduced  the  place. 

In  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  empire,  both  courage  and  addrefs  were  requi- 
site to  remove  thofe  impediments  which  barred  the  approach  of  Hugh  Capet 
to  the  throne.  It  has  been  generally  afferted,  that  the  crown  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  general  confent  6f  the  nation  affembled  at  Noyon.  But  if  credit 
may  be  given  to  a  letter  difcovered  by  Duchefne,  far  from  having  recourfe  to 
the  authority  of  a  parliament,  he  effected,  by  force  of  arms,  the  dhTolution  of 
that  parliament,  which  had  actually  afTembled  for  the  purpofe  of  enfuring  the 
fucceffion  to  duke  Charles.  This  letter  was  written  to  Diederic,  or  Thi- 
erri,  bifhop  of  Metz,  by  the  famous  Gerbert,  who  was  raifed  from  the  dignity 
of  a  canon  of  Rhiems,  to  the  archiepii copal  fee  of  that  city,  from  thence  trans- 
lated to  that  of  Ravenna,  and  finally  promoted  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the 
appellation  of  Sylvefter  the  Second.  Thefe  are  his  words — "  Duke  Hugh  has 
"  affembled  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  on  the  report  of  his  approach,  the 
"  parliament,  which  was  then  fitting  in  the  palace  at  Compiegne,  feparated  ci:  the 
"  eleventh  of  May.  All  took  to  flight,  the  duke  Charles,  the  count  Reinchard,  and 

the  princes  of  Vermandois,  and  the  Li  (hop  of  Laon,  Adalberon,  who  has  given 
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'.'  his  nephew  as  an  hoftage  to  Bar  das,  for  the  execution  of  what  Sigefredaild 
Ci  Godfrey  have  promifed*."  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  duke  of  France  is 
here  called  Bardas,  in  allufion  to  what  was  then  palling  at  Conftantinople,  where 
a  nobleman  of  that  name  had  ufurped  the  empire,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  m after  and  benefactor. 

It  was  not  to  a  parliament  then,  that  Hugh  Capet  was  iudebted  for  the  crown, 
but  to  that  by  which  empires  are  eftablifhed  and  overturned — a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  ftrength  and  prudence.  It  is  needlefs  to  trace  the  genealogical  tree 
of  this  prince,  or  to  examine  the  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  defcent 
of  his  anceftor,  Robert  the  Strong.  It  is  fufficient  to  know,  that  his  grandfa- 
ther had  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  France,  and  that  his  father,  without  the  title, 
had  enjoyed  the  authority  of  a  king.  That  his  birth  was  illuftrious  admits  not 
of  a  doubt;  but  frill  it  could  give  him  no  pofllble  title  to  the  throne.  Had  the 
rules  of  fucceflion  been  obferved,  Charles  muft  have  fucceeded  his  nephew. 
Hugh,  fenfible  of  this,  chiefly  founded  his  own  pretenfions  on  the  bafenefs  of 
that  prince  in  fubmitting  to  become  the  vafTal  of  a  monarch,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  fubject  of  France.  The  neceflity  which  induced  Charles  to  the  adoption 
of  that  meafure,  in  order  to  obtain  an  eflablifhment,  which  the  fcanty  poffef- 
fions  of  his  nephew  were  infufficient  to  afford  him,  was  totally  overlooked.  No- 
thing but  the  degradation  of  his  family  was  infilled  on,  and  that  operated  fo 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  French,  as  to  effect  his  exclufion  from  the  throne. 
In  order  to  ftrengthen  his  claims,  Hugh  called  in  the  aid  of  fuperftition.  He 
caufed  a  report  to  be  propagated,  that  Saint  Riquier — a  faint  then  in  vogue — 
had  revealed  to  him  that  he  mould  be  king,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety  in  having 
compelled  the  count  of  Flanders  to  reftore  his  (the  faint's)  relics,  in  order  to 
depofit  them  in  the  abbey  which  bears  his  name.    " 

When  the  minds  of  the  people  were  thus  prepared,  Hugh,  having  previouf- 
ly  given  orders  to  his  principal  valTals  to  be  ready  to  aflift  him  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceflity, found  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  affiime  the  title  of  king,  as  foon  as  Lewis 
was  dead.  Advancing  from  Noyon,  where  he  then  was,  to  Rheims,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops,  he  was  there  anointed  and  crown  by  archbifhop 
Adalberon. 

A.  D.  988.3  Hugh,  confeious  that  his  title  was  defective,  haflened  to  take 
every  ftep  which  he  thought  could  confirm  his  authority.  With  this  view  he 
convened  a  parliament,  in  the  month  of  December  fubfequent  to  his  coronation, 
in  the  city  of  Orleans,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  rival,  and  in  the  midft  of  his 
own  friends  and  dependents.  There,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  afTem- 
blyt,  his  only  fon,  Robert,  was  afTociated  with  him  in  the  government,  and 
was  accordingly  crowned  by  Seguin,  archbifhop  of  Sens.  We  have  already  had 
gccafion  to  remark,  that  the  moll  valuable  ecclefiaftical  benefices  had  palfed  into 
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the  hands  of  noblemen,  moft  of  whom  were  in  the  army,  and  married  men. 
Hugh  himfelf  had  inherited  from  his  anceftors  the  abbies  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  of  St.  Germain-de-Prez,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Riquier,  which  had  fallen 
to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great.  He  now  reftorcd  them  to 
the  monks,  with  the  liberty  of  electing  their  own  abbots  in  fuch  places  as  en- 
joyed that  privilege,  according  to  the  ancient  canons.  This  liberality,  which 
was  imitated  by  all  the  nobles  in  the  kingdom,  fecured  not  only  immenfe  riches 
to  the  clergy,  but  a  degree  of  authority  that  became  highly  formidable  to  the 
fuccefTors  of  this  prince.  It  anfwered,  however,  the  prefent  purpofe,  by  pro- 
curing him  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  clergy,  whofe  gratitude  led  them  to  ton- 
firm  his  ufurpation. 

But  the  new  monarchs  were  not  fuffered  long  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  do- 
minions they  had  thus  acquired .  Charles  armed  in  Lower  Lorraine,  and  with 
him  Arnoul  count  of  Flanders,  and  Herbert  count  of  Vermandois,  who,  being 
both  defcended  from  Charlemagne,  determined  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of 
the  lawful  heir.  But  unfortunately  the  firft  died  at  this  critical  conjuncture  ; 
and  the  fecond,  who  was  father-in-law  to  Charles,  was  fo  much  expofed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  two  kings,  that  he  was  afraid  to  declare  himfelf  openly. 
Charles,  however,  commenced  the  campaign ;  and,  with  a  powerful  army,  laid 
fiege  to  Laon.  This  place  was  exceedingly  flrong;  and  the  garrifon  being  en- 
couraged by  the  prefence  of  queen  Emma,  and  the  exortations  of  bifhop  Afcelin 
an  obftinate  refiftance  was  expected ;  but  the  duke  preffed  the  fiege  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  the  town  was   carried  before  any  fuccours  could  arrive. 

The  queen  and  the  prelate  were  made  prifoners  ;  and  the  obftinacy  of  the 
prince,  in  refufing  to  releafe  them,  created  him  many  enemies  ;  and  the  clergy, 
as  much  from  arrogance,  as  from  refpect  to  the  reigning  family*,  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  the  thunders  of  the  church.  Thefe  ecclefiaftical  anathemas  were 
then  highly  prejudicial,  as  they  declared  the  object  of  them  to  have  forfeited 
all  his  rights  to  the  throne;  but  in  this  inftance  they  were  by  no  means  deferved, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  prelate,  who,  far  from  complaining  of  his  cap- 
tivity, was  proud  to  become  the  minifter  and  favourite  of  his  conqueror. 

Hugh  was  fenfibly  afflicted  at  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Laon  ;  of  the  con- 
fequence  of  which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  was  fully  aware. 
As  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  he  afTembled  his  vaffals,  and  advanced  towards  the 
enemy;  but  the  prince  defended  himfelf  with  heroic  courage;  and,  making  a 
judicious  fally  on  the  befiegers,  he  burnt  their  quarters,  put  numbers  of  them 
to  the  fword,  and  obtained  fo  complete  a  victory,  that  the  whole  army  was  put 
to  flight,  and  Hugh  with  difficulty  efcaped  the  general  carnage. 

The  news  of  this  victory  revived  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne.     William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  either  from  attachment  to  that  il- 
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luftrious  honfe,  or  from  jeaioufy  at  feeing  one  of  his  equals  become  his  fove-  , 
reign,  conftantly  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Hugh  Capet.  In  con- 
veriaiion,  and  by  letters,  he  ventured  to  reproach  «the  French  with  the  violation 
of  their  oath ;  and  deteiting,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer*)  the  ini- 
quity of  thole  who  had  attended  the  aflembly  <at  Orleans,  he  openly  declared 
for  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whofe  birth,  together  with  the  willies  of  a  numerous 
body  of  the  people,  called  him  to  the  throne. 

Hugh  immediately  took  meafures  for  preventing  the  progrefs  of  this  fpirit  of 
diicontent  ;  and,  marching  to  Poi&iers,  he  formed  the  flege  of  that  city.  But 
here  all  his  efforts  proved  equally  unfuccefsful  with  Jiis  late  attempts'  on  the  city 
of  Laon ;  the  inhabitants  repelled  his  attacks,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  fkir- 
mifhes.  At  length,  being  in  want  of  provifion  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  when 
he  was  purfued  fo  clofely  by  William,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle, 
which  was  fought  near  the  abbey  of  Bourgueil.  The  conteft  was  maintained 
with  great  vigour  on  both  fides,  and  viclory  was  long  doubtful  5  but  at  length  it 
declared  in  favour  of  Hugh :  and  William,  being  defeated,  was  reduced  to  the 
necemty  of  acknowledging  his  authority. 

Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  profiting  by  this  powerful  diverfion,  had  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Soiffbns  and  Rheims  ;  but,  not  purfuing  the  advantage  he  had 
thus  acquired,  with  fufficient  ardour  and  alacrity,  he  gave  time  to  Hugh  to 
march  to  the  afliflance  of  archbifhop  Adalberon,  who  refufed  to  give  him  the 
royal  unction.  The  prelate's  pretence  was,  that  he  had  no  right  to  difpofe  of 
the  crown,  which  could  not  be  lawfully  conferred  without  the  confent  of  the 
biihops  and  nobles,  who  reprefented  the  whole  monarchy.  He  had  not  fuffer- 
ed  this  fcruple  to  operate  as  an  impediment  to  the  coronation  of  the  duke  of 
France,  nor  would  he  now  have  ftarted  it,  had  not  that  prince  been  very  near 
to  him.  In  facl,  Hugh  foon  retook  the  city  of  Rheims ;  and  Adalberon  dying 
loon  after,  he  beftowed  the  vacant  fee  on  Arnoul,  the  natural  fon  of  Lothaire, 
and  confequently  nephew  to  his  competitor. 

The  elevation  of  an  enemy  to  this  important  pore  was  an  inftance  of  fhort 
lighted  policy,  which  he  fliortly  had  caufe  to  repent.  It  is  true,  he  took  every 
precaution  in  his  power  to  avert  the  ill  effects  of  his  imprudence  and  to  en- 
lure  the  fidelity  of  the  youthful  prelate.  He  required  hoftages  ;  and,  according- 
ly, bifhop  Bruno,  Gilbert,  count  of  Rouci,  Bruno's  brother,  and  Guy,  count 
of  Soiflbns,  their  coufin-german,  were  delivered  to  him.  A  form  of  homage 
was  prefented,  and  fubferibed  by  Arnoul,  by  which  he  fwore  an  inviolable  fi- 
delity to  the  two  monarchs,  and  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  his 
head,  if  he  failed  in  his  duty.  By  entering  into  thefe  folemn  engagements,  he 
not  only  fecurcd  an  archbifhoprick,  valuable  from  the  extent  of  its  revenues, 
but  the  temporal    dominion   of  the  city,  and  of  fome   other   lands    and  dif- 
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tricts,  which  the  archbifhop  of  Pvheims  had  feized  during  the  trouble* 
that  prevailed  under  the  late  reigns.  He  therefore  fwore  an  eternal  fideli- 
'  ty  to  Hugh,  and  made  his  dependants  take  a  fimiliar  oath  ;  though  it  was  no 
iooner  taken  than  violated. 

The  archbifhop,  unwilling  openly  to  efpoufe  a  caufe,  which  he  had  publicly 
iworn  to  abandon,  had  recourfe  to  flratagem*  ;  and,  by  the  means  of  a  priefr, 
Darned  Adalgar,  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  a  body  of  troops,  fent 
by  Charles,  was  fecretly  admitted  into  the  town  of  Rheims,   during  the  night. 

The  principal  clergy  were  immediately  feized  ;  and,  in  order  to  favour  the 
deception,  the  archbifhop  himfelf  was  arrefled  and  conducted  to  Laon,  where 
they  affected  to  treat  him  as  a  ftate  prifoner.  From  thence  the  thunders  of  the 
church  were  fulminated,  by  the  artful  prelate,  againfl  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  plot  ;  and  he  ordered  his  fuffragans  to  ifTue  fimilar  anathemas. 
Hugh  was  not  deceived  by  his  profeffions,  but,  yielding  to  circumftances,  he 
courted  and  affected  a  reconciliation  with  xArnoul.  But  the  perfidious  prieft 
again  violated  his  promife,  and  fled  to  Laon.  His  defection,  however,  was 
attended  with  no  bad  confequences  to  the  new  fbvereign.  [A.  D.  991. 2  But: 
the  treachery  of  another  prelate,  Afcelin,  proved  fatal  to  his  unhappy  rival, 
Charles.  Though  the  favourite  of  his  prince,  and  the  depofitary  of  his  fecrets, 
he  had  long  maintained  an  epiflolary  correspondence  with  Hugh,  whom  he  infor- 
med of  every  thing  that  pafTed  in  the  councils  of  his  mafter  ;  and  particularly 
apprised  him  that  the  blind  feeurity  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Laon,  would 
render  it  an  eafy  conquefl.  Hugh  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  the 
treachery  difplayed  at  Rheims  was  rewved  at  Laon.  The  king  was  admitted 
by  the  perfidious  prelate  into  the  palace  of  his  benefactor,  in  the  night  of  Holy- 
Thurfday,  when  he  was  employed  in  the  devotions  appropriate  to  the  day  ;  and 
Charles  and  his  family  were  immediately  conducted  to  Senlis,  and  from  thence 
to  the  tower  of  Orleans,  where  that  prince,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
died,  after  a  captivity  of  two  years. 

Charles  left  four  children — Otho,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, and  who  died  without  heirs ;  Lewis,  who,  according  to  fbme  authors, 
founded  the  family  of  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringia;  but,  according  to  others, 
died  childlefs  ibme  years  before  his  brother  ;  Hermengarde,  wife  to  Albert, 
count  of  Namur ;  and  Gerberga,  married  to  Lambert,  count  of  Hainault, 
Oueen  Ifabel,  wife  to  Philip  Auguftus,  Iprang  from  the  eldeft  of  thefe  princeffes  ; 
and  the  landgraves  of  HefTe  are  defcended  from  the  youngeft. 

A.  D.  991,  992,  993,  994,  995.]  Archbifhop  Arnoul  had  been  taken  with 
his  uncle,  and  confined  in  the  fame  prifon  ;  but,  jn  order  to  effect  his  depoftion, 
the  king  deemed  it  neceffary  to  convene  an  ecclefiaftical  council,  which,  accor- 
dingly,   affembled  in  the   church  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Bafle,  near 

*  Hift,  Depos.  Arnul.  torn.  iv.  Collect.  Duchefne, 
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Rheims.  Some  of  the  members  wifhed  to  refer  the  decifioii  of  this  matter  to 
the  pope  ;  but  Arnoul,  biQiop  of  Orleans,  a  prelate  diftinguifhed  for  his  know- 
ledge and  eruditon,  proved,  by  various  examples  from  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
that  bifhops  mould  be  tried  on  the  fpot,  where  it  was  more  eafy  to  obtain  the 
neceffary  proofs  for  eftablifhing  their  guilt.  u  We  believe,"  faid  that  prelate*, 
that  we  mould  always  honour  the  church  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  Saint 
Peter  ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  oppofe  the  decrees  of  the  Sovereign  pontiffs 
when  they  are  conformable  to  the  canons,  the  authority  of  which 
mould  ever  remain  in  full  vigour.  If  the  popes  are  diflinguimed  for  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  if  they  are  led 
away  by  ignorance  or  paffion,  they  are  ftill  lefs  to  be  dreaded."  The  bifhop 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  calamities  produced  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  unworthinefs  of  feveral  of  its  pontiffs.  He  reprefented  John  the 
Twelfth,  furnamed  Gctavian,  as  a  man  addicted  to  the  lowed  kind  of  debau- 
chery, and  as  having  excited  a  Spirit  of  fedition  that  filled  Rome  with  aflamna- 
tions  and  carnage.  Boniface  the  Seventh  he  painted  as  a  monfter,  Stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  predecefTor,  and,  in  Short,  as  the  word  of  men. 

"  If  it  be  affirmed,"  faid  he,  u  that  the  church  of  Rome  mould  judge  every 
u  other  church,  and  be  exempt  from  judgment  itfelf,  let  a  pope  then  be  chofen 
"  whofe  fentences  will  not  need  reformation.  Werefpect  the  church  of  Rome, 
c'  we  conSult  it.  If  its  judgment  bejuft,  we  receive  it  in  peace  ;  if  it  be  other- 
<c  wife  we  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  apoflle,  not  to  lifien  even  to  an  angel, 
"  againfh  the  gofpel.  If  Rome  be  filent,  as  at  prefent,  we  will  confult  the 
Ci  laws."  The  bifhops,  and  the  king  himfelf,  had  in  fact  written  to  pope 
John  the  Fifteenth,  on  the  fubject,  but  had  received  no  anfwer. 

The  council  therefore  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  ArnouL  The  prieft  who 
opened  the  gates  of  Rheims  betrayed  his  truft,  and  acknowledged  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  the  archbifhop.  That  prelate  was  accordingly  condemned,. 
though  with  reluctance,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  ;  and  the  favourable  incli- 
nations of  the  president — the  archbifhop  of  Sens — and  of  feveral  other  mem- 
bers towards  him,  were  rendered  ineffectual,  by  a  voluntary  fubfeription  to 
his  own  confeflion  and  degradation  :  the  vacant  fee  was  bellowed  on  Gerbert, 
formerly  a  monk  of  Aurillac,  and  afterwards  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Otho 
the  Third  ; — a  man  celebrated,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  for  his  learning. 
But  the  court  of  Rome  refented  with  indignation  the  proceedings  which  had 
been  adopted  without  her  concurrence.  The  pope  dispatched  a  legate  into  France 
who  was  commiflioned  to  revife  the  fentence.  A  fecond  council  was  holden 
at  :lheim3,  and  the  papal  power  was  gratified  by  the  depofition  of  Gerbert? 
and  the  reftoration  of  Arnoul. 

*  Afta  Concil.  Rhcm.  c.  z$. 
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Gerbert,  however,  infilled  on  the  illegality  of  the  fentence  ;  and  wrote  fc- 
veral  letters  to  the  pope,  whole  interference,  he  maintained,  was  an  attack  on 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  on  the  king  himfelf. 
"If,"  faid  he*,  u  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  fin  againlt  his  brother,  and,  after  re- 
"  peated  remonllrances,  fhould  refnfe  obedience  to  the  church,  he  fhould  be 
"  regarded  as  a  publican.  The  higher  the  rank,  the  more  dangerous  the  fall. 
*'  The  faying  of  Saint  Gregory,  that  the  Hock  ought  to  reipccl  the  fentence  of 
u  the  paftor,  whether  jufl  or  unjuft,  cannot  be  applied  to  bifhops  ;  for  bifhops 
"  are  not  the  flock,  but  the  leaders  of  the  flock.  We  muft  not  give  our  ene- 
"  mies  an  opportunity  of  faying,  that  the  whole  prieflhood  fhould  be  fo  far 
cc  fabmiffive  to  an  individual,  that  if  he  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  mo- 
"  ney,  favour,  fear,  or  ignorance,  no  man  can  be  a  bifhop  without  infmuating 
cc  himfelf  into  his  good  graces  by  fimilar  means.  The  common  law  of  the 
*c  church  confifts  of  the  facred  writings,  the  canons,  and  the  decrees  of  the  ho- 
<c  ly  fee,  when  conformable  to  thofe." 

A.  D.  996.]  This  difpute  with  the  pope  was  the  laft  event  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  died  the  year  after  the  diffolution  of  the  fecond 
council  of  Rheims,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 
He  is  faid  to  have  married  Blanche,  widow  of  Lewis,  the  laft  king  of  the  blood 
of  Charlemagne.  By  her  he  had  no  children  ;  but  by  Adelaide,  daughter,  as 
it  is  fuppofed,  of  William  the  Third,  duke  of  Guienne,  he  had  Robert,  whom 
he  had  affociated  with  him  in  the  empire  ;  Hadwige,  married  to  Regnier  the 
Fourth,  count  of  Hainault ;  x\delaide,  who  efpoufed  Regnaud  the  Firlt,  count 
of  Nevers  ;  and  Gifelle,  wife  to  Hugh  the  Firft,  count  of  Ponthieu. 

A  miftaken  principle  of  delicacy,  founded  on  refpec~t  to  the  reigning  family, 
has  induced  the  generality  of  the  French  hiftorians  to  Jink  the  ujitrpation  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  to  exaggerate  his  virtues  ;  as  if  the  former  could  invalidate  the  ti- 
tle, or  the  latter  enhance  the  reputation,  of  his  defcendants.  Even  the  abbe 
Velly,  whofe  fpirit  and  good  fenfe  moftly  rife  fuperior  to  the  little  arts  of  adu- 
lation, and  lead  him  to  exert  the  dignified  privilege  of  an  hiftorian,  to  enforce 
truth  without  regard  to  rank,  has,  in  this  inftance,  condefcended  to  fanclion, 
by  his  authority,  the  general  prejudice. — Though  he  fcorns  to  deviate  from  ve- 
racity, yet  has  he  deigned  to  palliate  a  facl:,  by  obferving— that  "  in  that  age, 
Hugh  was,  perhaps,  confidered  as  an  ufurper." — That  his  ac cell] on  to  the  throne 
of  France  was  ftamped  with  the  moll:  glaring  and  indelible  marks  of  ufurpation, 
who  is  there  will  dare  to  deny  ?— To  the  crown  he  could  have  no  poflible  claim 
by  dej'cent — and,  with  regard  to  elefiion,  he  difTolved,  by  force,  that  parliament 
which  had  met  for  the  purpofe  of  conferring  it  on  the  lawful  heir.  Hugh  Ca- 
pet  was,  therefore,  an  ufurper  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  but  that  he  lwayed 
the    fceptre  he  had  thus   acquired    with  dignity,  juftice,  and  moderation,  is 

f  Tom.  ix.  Concil.  p.  744.  Poft.  Cone,  Rhem.  p.  146. 
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equally  certain.  From  the  moment  he  afTociated  his  fon  to  the  regal  authority v 
he  abftained  himfelf  from  the  ufe  of  the  enfigns  of  royalty ;  and,  as  a  modern 
writer  has  juftly  obferved,  if  fome  praife  be  due  to  the  greatnefs  of  mind  which 
fcorned  the  pageantry  of  power,  more  will  always  be  afcribed  to  the  clemency 
of  a  prince  who  transferred  to  his  family  a  crown  unftained  with  blood,  and 
who,  in  an  age  of  violence,  preferved the  reputation  of  unblemifhed  humanity. 

The  high  idea  which  has  ever  been  entertained  of  the  wifdom  of  Hugh  Capet, 
has  led  fome  modern  writers  to  make  him  the  author  of  various  eftablifhments, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  mutual  confent  of  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjecls.; 
Such  is  the  cuftom  by  which  the  younger  fons  of  the  crown"  are  excluded  from.- 
partaking  in  the  fucceffion ;  fueh  alfo  is  that  which  excludes  natural  children, 
even  in  defect  of  lawful  heirs.  An  example  of  the  firft  we  have  feen  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Lothaire,  who  left  no  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  youngeft  fon  Charles  ;: 
and  the  fecond  had  become  a  law  under  the  fecond  race  of  kings,  during  whofe 
reigns  no  baftard  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  emperor  Arnoul  may,  indeed,, 
be  cited  as  an  exception  ;  but  he  was  rather  indebted  to  force  and  ufurpation  for 
the  imperial  dignity,  than  to  any  right  of  fucceffion.  Hugh,  then,  did  no  more 
than  comply  with  an  eftablifhed  cuftom,  by  excluding  his  natural  fon,  Gauflin,. 
who  was  abbot  of  Fleury,  and  archbifhop  of  Bourges,  from  any  fliare  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  inftitution  of  the  peerage  has  likewife  been  afcribed  to  him ;  but  this  is 
an  error  that  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  hiftory.  The  term  peer  (pair)  is 
as  old  as  the  monarchy  ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  par  (equal).  In 
this  fenfe  only  was  it  ufed  under  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  race.  The  royal  fons  of 
Lewis  the  Gentle  call  themfelves  j^<?rj-  in  the  famous  treaty  of  partition  conclu- 
ded at  Verdun.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Chrodegrand  applied  the  appel- 
lation to  bifhops  and  abbots ;  and  a  century  before  that,  it  had  been  given  to 
monks  by  Dagobert.  Lewis  the  Gentle,  in  one  of  his  ordinances,  forbids  the 
ibldiers  to  force  their  peers  to  drink  ;  ut  in  hojlenemo  parem  jnnm  bibere  cogat* . 
It  will  be  feen  hereafter,  that,  when  the  cities  had  acquired  the  right  of  muni- 
cipal jurifdiction,  by  what  were  called  charters  of  community,  they  conferred 
on  their  judges  the  name  of  citizen-peers  (pairs-bourgeois).  But  infenfibly  this 
title  became  confined  to  gentlemen  who  poflefTed  hereditary  and  patrimonial  fiefs. 

Peers  then,  properly  fo  called,  were  the  vaffals  who  held  under  the  fame  lord, 
not  becaufe  they  were  equal  to  their  feudal  lord,  but  becaufe  they  were  peers 
among  themfelves,  holding  their  fiefs  under  the  fame  perfon,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  by  the  fame  obligation  of  paying  faith  and  homage,  of  ferving  their 
lord  in  the  wars,  of  attending  him  in  all  great  ceremonies,  and,  finally,  of 
affiftinghim  to  hold  his  court  of  jufticet;  for  the  peers  were  judges  through- 
out the  extent  of  that  lordfhip  of  which  their  peerage  was  holden.     But  tho 

*  Capit,  Ludov,  Pii;  1,  iv,  art.  77.  t  Loifeau  des  grandcs  Scign.  chap- 5.  et  8, 
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law  did  not  permit  them  to  fit  as  judges  when  they  were  parties  concerned. 
This  prohibition  they  endeavoured  to  extend  to  the  king  himfelf,  but  they 
could  not  prevail,  as  it  was  deemed  that,  in  defending  his  own  rights,  he  de- 
fended thole  of  the  crown. 

From  thefe  circumftances  we  may  infer,  that  there  were  as  many  peerages 
in  the  kingdom  as  there  were  fiefs  immediately  holdcn  of  one  certain  lordfhip. 
But  all  peers  were  not  holden  in  equal  confrderation.  Thofe  of  the  king,  who 
paid  an  immediate  homage  to  the  crown,  were  regarded  as  men  of  fuperior 
dignity  to  thofe  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  who  were  only  fub-valTals.  Thefe 
were  excluded  from  the  national  parliament,  and  from  a  feat  among  the  nobles 
of  the  realm  ;  while  the  former,  being  judges  in  all  matters  of  ftate,  compoied 
what  was  called,  the  court  of  France,  the  king's  court,  or  the  court  of  peers. 

The  number  was  neither  fixed,  nor  yet  confined  to  the  dukes  and  counts  : 
all  barons,,  who  held  immediately  of  the  king,  were  equally  peers  of  France, 
becaufe  the  immediate  dependance  always  conftituted  the  elTence  of  the  peerage. 
In  the  hiftory  of  Saint  Lewis  we  read,  that  that  prince  having  adopted  a  regu- 
lation with  regard  to  the  Jews*,  it  was  ratified  and  approved  by  the  barons  and 
peers,  who  fubfcribed  it  indiscriminately  ;  which  feems  to  prove,  that  the  pre- 
cedency of  the  twelve  peers  was  not  thoroughly  eftablifhed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  monarch's  reign.  It  was  not  till  about  the  fourteenth  century  that 
the  feudal  dignity  of  barons  began  to  be  confrdered  as  inferior  to  that  of  duke  or 
count. 

The  appellation  of  peer  was  not  originally  a  title  of  dignity,  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  that  we  find  no  ancient  deed  in  which  the  dukes  and  counts  alTume  it. 
They  did  not  take  that  title  till  the  number  of  peers  were  reduced  to  twelve ;; 
though  at  what  period  the  reduction  took  place  has  been  the  fubject  of  much 
controverfy,  and  has   never  been  precifely  afcertained.      Some  pretend,  that 
this  inftitution  was  eftablifhed  fo  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  their 
fuppofition  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  apocryphal  tales  of  archbifhop  Tur- 
pin.     Others  afcribe  it  to  Hugh  Capet ;  but  thefe  can  produce  no  authority  for 
their  opinion.     Favin  imputes  it  to  king  Robert,  who,  he  tells  us,  formed  a  fe- 
cret  council,  compofed  of  fix  of  the  principal  nobles  and  fix  ecclefiaftics,  whom 
he  honoured  with  the  title  of  peerst.     He,  doubtlefs,  did  not  recollecl,  that  at 
the  commencement   of  the  third  race,  the  cities  of  Laon,  Langres,  Beauvais, 
Noyon,  and  Chalons-upon-Marne,  did  not  belong  to  their  bifhops.     The  coun- 
ty of  Langres  was  not  united  to  the  bi/hopric  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Seventh. 
Du  Tillet  is  of  opinion  that  this  reform  in  the  peerage  was  effected  by  Lewis 
the  Young,  at  the  coronation  of  his  fon  Philip-Auguftust.     The  king,  fays  he, 
in  order  to  prevent  confufion  at  that  lplendid  ceremony,  felecled,  from  among 

*  Chantereau,  preuves  du  traite  des  fiefs,  p.  209.  +  Theatre  d'Hdnneur  et  de  Chevale-ric- 
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the  vafl  number  of  prelates  and  nobles  who  attended  as  Immediate  vafTals  of  the 
crown,  the  twelve  who  have  ever  fince  been  difringuifhed  for  this  illuftricus 
function.  The  diftinction,  however^  by  no  means  detracted  from  the  dignity 
of  the  ancient  baronies  of  the  kingdom  :  thefe  have  ever  continued  to  be  real 
peerages  of  France  ;  though  their  ponefTors  no  longer  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
as  before  the  reduction  took  place.  The  twelve  peers,  on  the  contrary,  have 
always  pofTefTed,  in  virtue  of  their  peerage,  a  feat  in  the  parliaments,  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, in  the  beds  of  juftice,  and  in  all  great  ceremonies. 

France,  from  its  difmembered  ftate,  was  involved,  during  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet,  in  poverty  and  barbarifin.  While  Greece  and  Italy  were  famous  for 
their  beautiful  manufaftures,  the  French  were  unable  to  imitate  them  ;  fince 
their  cities  were  unprivileged,  and  their  country  difunited.  Internal  commerce 
was  fcarcely  known  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  province  were  frequently  lb-an- 
gers to  the  diftance  and  fituation  of  the  next.  Such  was  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed,  that  few  people  could  read,  and  ftill  fewer  write.  There  were  no 
title-deeds  of  eftates,  and  no  deeds  or  registers  of  marriages.  Hence  the  dan- 
ger of  contracting  an  alliance  within  the  prohibited  degrees  was  great  ;  and  this 
circumltance  gave  rife  to  numerous  divorces  and  fcandalous  feparations. 
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A.  D.  996.]  ROBERT,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  had  juft  entered  hi<2 
twenty-feventh  year.  As  his  fubje&s  were  already  accuftomed  to  fee  him  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  they  acknowledged  him  for  their  fovereign  without 
oppofition  or  murmur.  But  though  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was,  by 
this  means,  exempt  from  domeftic  commotions,  his  happinefs  was  interrupted 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  The  court  of  Rome  was  highly  dil- 
pleafed  at  the  treatment  of  archbifhop  Arnoul,  who,  though  reftored  to  his 
fee  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  was  ftill  regarded  as  a  ftate  prifoner.  As  a 
mark  of  his  difpleafure,  the  pope  evinced  a  difpofition  to  annul  the  marriage  of 
Robert  with  Bertha*,  widow  of  Eudes,  count  of  Chartres  and  Blois,  and 
daughter  of  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy.  His  pretext  was,  that  Robert  had  flood, 
godfather  to  a  child  of  that  princefs  ;  and  that  he  was  her  coufm  in  the  fourth 
degree — two  impediments  to  a  legal  marriage,  which  a  difpenfation  alone  could 
remove. 

A.  D.  997.]  Robert,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  wife,  took  every  means 
to  prevent  a  feparation,  in  which  his  love  and  his  honour  were  equally  intereited. 
He  thought  by  refloring  Arnoult,  a  confirmation  of  that  union  in  which  his  hap- 
pinefs was  centred  might  be  more  eafily  obtained  from  the  pope ;  but  this 
had  no  effect,  on  Gregory  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  creature  of  the  emperor  Otho 
the  Third,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  was  wholly  fwayed  by  that  monarch, 
and  by  Gerbert,  who  were  both  enemies  to  the  reigning  family.  This  pontiff 
had  been  expelled  from  his  church  by  Crefcenst,  conful  of  R-ome,  who  caufed 
John  the  Sixteenth,  a  Greek  monk,  named  Philagathes,  to  be  elected  in  his  place: 
but  Gregory  was  no  fooner  reiroi-ed  to  his  dignity,  than,  after  ordering  the  eyes 
of  his  competitor  to  be  put  out,  and  his  nofe  and  tongue  to  be  cut  off,  he  afTem- 
bled  a  councilj|,  in  which  he  ■annulled  the  marriage  of  the  French  monarch. 

Robert,  enraged  at  his  infolence,  refufedto  fubrait  to  a  fentence  which  he  juft-? 
ly  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  majefty  of  the  throne.  Gregory,  however,  j:  r~ 

*  Hift.  Franc.  Frag.  Di'.ch.  tom.  Iv.  p,  85,  +  Abbo.  Epift.  1,  J  Petr.  Dam.  Lib.  i.  Epft, 
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fifted,  and  by  an  infamous  abufe  of  power  excommunicated  the  king,  and  laid 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  by  which  means*  the  celebration  of  divine  fer- 
vice  was  flopped  throughout  the  realm,  the  adminiflration  of  the  facrament 
fufpended,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  in  confecrated  ground,  forbidden. 
This  was  the  firft  infiance  of  a  fimilar  fentence  being  enforced  in  France  ;  and 
the  nation  was  fo  alarmed,  and  fb  blinded  by  a  degrading  fpirit  of  fuperflition, 
that  the  monarch  was  abandoned  by  his   courtiers,  and  even  by  his  domeftics. 

The  murmurs  of  the  people,  the  defection  of  the  nobles,  and  the  well-foun- 
ded dread  of  a  general  revolt,  at  length  compelled  the  king  to  fubmit,  and  to 
difmifs  his  wife,  who  ftiil  preferved,  notwithstanding,  the  title  of  queen. 
After  their  feparation,  Robert  being  defirous  of  heirs,  married  Confrance, 
daughter  of  William  the  Firft,  count  of  Provence,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  but  whofe  perfonal  charms  concealed  a  mind  polluted  by  pride,  vanity, 
and  caprice.  Brought  up  in  a  country  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  by 
affording  a  powerful  ftimul  us  to  the  impulfes  of  nature,  flrongly  invited  to  vo- 
luptuous enjoyments,  her  retinue  was  compofed  of  dancers,  farce-players,  and 
youthful  libertines  of  rank,  who  infenfibly  introduced  luxury  and  debauchery 
into  a  court,  which  had  hitherto  been  diflinguifhed  for  its  gravity,  fimpli- 
city,  and  modeftyt.  The  arrival  of  this  princefs  may  alfo  be  confidered  as 
the  epoch  in  which  a  tafte  for  poetry  firft  prevailed  in  France  ;  a  tafte  that  was 
afterwards  improved  by  the  Troubadours,  and  which  has  fince  attained  to  as 
great  a  degree  of  excellence  as  the  language  will  admit.  The  fplendour  of  her 
charms,  and  the  afcendancy  which  they  gave  her  over  her  hufband,  rendered 
the  new  queen  fo  arrogant,  that,  in  time,  fhe  became  infupportable  to  the  whole 
nation,  even  to  her  own  children.  Hugh  de  Eeauvais,  count  Palatine,  and 
prime  minifter,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  matter  ;  and  to  him  the  king  com- 
municated the  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  he  experienced  from  the  impropriety  of 
his  wife's  conduct,  This  was  fufficient  to  make  that  nobleman  an  object  of  her 
hatred  and  revenge  ;  fhe  accordingly  had  him  afTaffinated  in  the  prefence  of  her 
hufband,  who,  in  vain,   endeavoured  to  fave  the  life  of  his  favouritet. 

The  internal  tranquillity  which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time,  was 
interrupted  by  Eudes  the  Second,  count  of  Champagne,  a  fbn  of  Bertha,  by 
her  firft  hufband.  This  politic  and  ambitious  prince,  being  defirous  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  county  of  Chartres  and  La  Brie,  by  fecuring  a  pa£ 
fage  over  the  Seine,  caffc  his  eyes  on  Melun,  which  Hugh  Capet  had  given  to 
count  Bouchard.  That  nobleman  kept  but  a  fmall  garriion  in  the  place,  under 
the  command  of  a  vifcount,  named  Gautier,  who  hacl  a  pretty  and  intriguing 
wifejj.  Eudes  feigned  a  violent  paffion  for  this  lady  ;  and  being  a  handfome 
young  man,  his  fuit  was  fnccefsful.  By  her  means  he  bribed  the  hufband  to 
cjeliver  the  town  into  his  hands. 

*  Hift.  Franc.  Frag.  loc.  clt.  +  Glaber.  I.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  38  and  39.  J  Idem,  Ib>Idv  c.  ij,  p, 
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Count  Bouchard  complained  to  Robert,  who  undertook  his  defence;  and,  be- 
ing joined  by  the  forces  of  Richard  the  Second,  duke  of  Normandy,  Melun 
was  inverted,  and,  in  a  few  days,  reduced.  Eudes  found  means  to  efcape ; 
but  Gauticr  and  his  wife  were  taken,  and  hung  on  a  lofty  mountain  in  fight  of 
the  town.  Gentlemen  formerly  were  not  capitally  punifhed  for  rebellion  or 
felony;  treafon  alone  could  incur  the  penalty  of  death. 

A.  D.  1000  to  1006.]  This  war  was  fucceeded  by  another  of  greater  impor- 
tance, and  longer  duration.  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  uncle  to  the  king,  and 
brother  to  Hugh  Capet,  had  married  Gerberge,  countefs  of  Dijon,  widow  to 
Adelbert,  king  of  Italy.  He  died  fome  years  after  this  marriage,  and  left  but 
one  natural  child,  named  Eudes,  to  whom  he  affigned  the  county  of  Beaune  ; 
Robert  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  duchy  ;  but  the  duke,  previous  to  his 
death,  had  adopted  for  his  heir  Otho  "William,  the  fon  of  his  wife  by  her 
firfl  marriage,  who  was  already  count  of  Burgundy.  That  nobleman,  fup- 
ported  by  Landri,  count  of  Nevers  ;  Bruno,  bifhop  of  Langrefs  ;  and  Eudes, 
count  of  Champagne  ;  took  poffeffion  of  the  difputed  territory  ;  while  Robert, 
determined  to  enforce  his  pretenflons,  had  recourfe  to  arms  ;  and  his  forces  were 
ftrengthened  by  the  troops  of  his  kinfman,  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Though  re- 
pulfed  in  his  firfl  attempt  on  Auxerre,  that  town  afterwards  capitulated;  its 
example  was  followed  by  Sens-;  and  the  walls  of  Avalon  are  reported  to  have 
fallen  before  the  victor.  Yet  even  the  moft  credulous  mufl  allow,  that  the  cru- 
elty of  the  monarch  ill-deferved  the  interpofition  of  Divine  Providence,  The 
favour  of  heaven  was  ill-repaid  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  king ;  and  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants  were  doomed  to  expiate  their  refiflance  by  exile  and  death.— 
More  than  five  years  were  confumed  in  the  gradual  reduction  of  Burgundy  ; 
Otho  William  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  his  vain  hopes,  and  to  re- 
.linquifh  whatever  places  he  had  occupied ;  Eudes  acquiefced  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  the  county  of  Beauvais ;  and  Robert,  to  gratify  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  were  defirous  of  an  independent  prince,  and  to  foothe  his  own  vaf- 
fals,  who  were  jealous  of  their  power  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  crown,  be- 
ftowed  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  on  his  fecond  fon  Henry,  with  the  title  of 
Duke, 

A.  D.  1006  to  1020.3  But  few  events  of  importance  occurred  during  the 
long  fpace  of  fourteen  years.  After  an  expedition  into  Flanders,  where  the 
king  promoted  an  accommodation  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
heireffes  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  refpect  to  the  territories  of  that  prince, 
he  refolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  to  affbciate  to  the  throne  his 
elded  fon  Hugh,  who,  though  but  in  his  eighteenth  year,  had  defervedly  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  Great.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  per- 
formed at  Compiegne,  in  the  year  1007.  x\bout  the  fame  time  a  feet  of  here- 
tics appeared  in  France,  that  foon  demanded  the  attention  of   government.— •• 
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They  held  in  derifion  all  the  myfleries  of  religion*  ;  defpifed  the  facraments  rr 
condemned  marriage  ;  treated  the  accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Teilament,  as  fo  many  dreams ;  and  neither  believed  that 
virtue  would  meet  with  any  future  reward,  nor  the  moft  criminal  pleafures 
incur  punimment.  They  ufed  to  afTemble  in  private  houfes,  during  the 
night,  where  they  recited  a  kind  of  littany  in  honour  of  evil  fpiritst,  and  did 
not  ceafe  their  invocations  till  they  faw  a  demon  appear  amongft  them,  when 
they  immediately  put  out  the  lights,  and  each  man,  taking  the  firft  woman  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  proceeded  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures  for  which 
they  deemed  any  lawful  permiffion  unneceffary. 

For  repreffing  this  licentioufnefs,  the  king  convened  a  council  at  Orleans, 
and  the  leaders  of  this  voluptuous  feci:  being  arretted,  they  were  taken  before 
the  bifnops,  who  defrred  to  be  informed  of  their  religious  tenets.  But  they 
fludioufly  avoided  any  direct  anfwers  to  the  queftions  propofed  to  them ;  till 
Arefaftet,  a  Norman  gentleman,  who  had  revealed  the  whole  fecret,  reproached 
them  with  their  cowardice,  and  explained  the  impiety  of  their  fyftem.  They 
then  declared,  that  fuch  was  their  firm  belief;  in  vain  did  the  prelates  advert 
to  the  doctrines  of  chriftianity  ;  in  vain  did  they  talk  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception ;  of  the  birth  and  death  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  only  anfwer  they  could 
obtain  from  thefe  obftinate  heretics,  was — "  We  were  not  prefent ;  we  cannot 
believe  that  to  be  true." 

The  council,  finding  them  incorrigible,  condemned  them  all  to  be  burnt  alive  ;: 
as  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution  they  betrayed  evident  fymptoms 
of  gaiety  and  pleafure  ;  but  when  they  felt  the  effects  of  the  flames,  their  enthu- 
fiafm  and  their  courage  forfook  them,  and  they  exclaimed  that  they  had  been 
deceived.  The  king  and  queen  attended  this  cruel  exhibition  ;  during  which 
the  latter  thruft  out  the  eye  of  her  confefTor,  who  was  one  of  the  heretics,  with 
her  cane. 

Two  years  after  this  execution,  another  fet  of  thefe  heretics  appeared  at  Ar- 
ras ;  but  the  bifhop,  Gerard,  a  man  whofe  fervent  piety  was  regulated  by  rea- 
fon,  and  tempered  by  charity,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  threats,  convinced 
them  of  their  error  by  argument  and  perfuafion,  and  brought  them  to  a  public 
abjuration.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  throne  of  truth  is  not  erected  on  a  fcaffold  ; 
■and  that  mildnefs  will  lead  where  feverity  difgutts.  f 

The  king,  finding  tranquillity  eftablifhed  throughout  the  realm,  refolved  on  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  vifit  the  tombs  of  the  apoftles.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  feveral  of  the  prelates,  and  every  place  he  paired  through  experienced 
the  effects  of  his  munificence.  On  his  return,  he  dedicated  the  church  of  St. 
Agnan,  at  Orleans,  which  he  had  recently  built,  and  to- which  he  afterwards  be- 
queathed the  treasures  of  his  own  chapel ;  and,  among  a  variety  of  other  curi- 

*'  Glabeu  1,  Hi.  c.  8.        t  Anon,  torn,  ii,  Spicil,        %  Chron.  S.  Pet.  torn.  ii.  Spicil.  p.  740, 
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ous  articles,  an  enormous  bell,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  folemnly  baptifed  by 
the  name  of  Robert. 

A.  D.  1022  to  1 031.]  In  the  following  year  an  interview  took  place  between 
Robert  and  the  emperor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meufe,  for  the  purpofe  of  fet- 
tling fome  trifling  matters  of  difpute,  which,  if  neglected,  might  have  led  to  a 
ferious  rupture.  The  magnificence  difplayed  on  this  occafion  is  fpoken  of  in 
terms  of  rapture  by  the  ancient  writers  ;  but  the  conclufion  of  an  amicable  trea- 
ty between  the  royal  vifitors  afforded  a  better  theme  for  national  congratulation. 
This  excurfion  was  fucceeded  by  a  circumflance  that  threatened  the  kingdom 
with  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war :  Hugh  fecretly  withdrew  from  court  ; 
and,  being  joined  by  feveral  of  the  young  nobility,  erected  the  ftandard  of  re- 
volt. His  motive  for  this  retreat  was  the  pride  and  feverity  of  his  mother,  who 
obftinately  refufed  to  eftablifh  his  houfhold,  or  to  let  him  have  any  fhare  in 
that  government  to  which  he  had  been  formally  aflbciated.  Fortunately  the  in- 
furrection  was  fpeedily  quelled ;  and  Hugh,  returning  to  his  duty,  was  pardon- 
ed by  his  father,  and  admitted  to  a  participation  of  his  throne  and  authority. 

The  prince  never  after  tranfgrefTed  the  rules  of  propriety,  but  obferved  the 
mod  .perfect  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  his  parent  and  his  fovereign.  If  the  au- 
thors of  thefe  times  may  be  credited,  (and  there  is  no  reafon  for  impeaching 
their  veracity),  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  a  protector  of  the  church,  an  advo- 
cate for  the  people,  and  the  friend  of  virtue.  The  pofTeffion  of  thefe  nume- 
rous perfections  rendered  his  name  fo  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  that  Ita- 
ly, at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  invited  him  to  wear  the  imperial  crowm. 
But,  in  a  fliort  time  after  this  flattering  offer  was  made,  Hugh,  to  the  great  for- 
row  of  all  France,  was  taken  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Corneille  at  Compiegne. 

On  the  death  .of  Hugh,  it  was  natural  that  Robert  fliould  aflbciate  his  next 
ion,  Henry,  to  the  dignity  which  he  had  imparted  to  his  deceafed  brother  j  but 
the  juftice  of  this  nomination  was  oppofed  with  indecent  warmth  and  deter- 
mined obflinacy,  by  Conftance  ;  and  her  partiality  for  her  younger  fon,  Robert, 
agitated  the  court  with  all  the  fury  of  contending  factions.  Yet  neither  the  fe- 
cret  arts  of  intrigue,  nor  the  open  violence  of  the  offended  queen,  could  fub- 
due  the  inflexible  integrity  of  her  hufband.  In  an  affembly  at  Rheims,  Henry 
received  the  crown  from  the  impartial  juftice  of  his  father;  and  Robert,  his! 
younger  brother,  refining  to  join  in  the  daring  meafures  of  Conftance,  became 
equally  the  object  of  her  hatred  and  perfecution.— The  two  princes,  harraffed 
by  the  inceffant  enmity  of  their  implacable  mother,  retired  from  court,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  the  eldeft  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
the  caftle  of  Dreux,  and  the  younger  feized  Avalon,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 
The  unnatural  paflions  of  a  female,  had  already  enkindled  the  torch  of  civil  com- 
motion ;  and  the  gloomy  flame  was  beheld  with  horror  throughout  the  kingdom 
pf  France.     But  an  explanation  enfuing  between  the  king  and  his  children,  thg 
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princes,  returned  to  their  duty,  were  again  reftored  to  the  confidence'  of  their 
father,  and  the  force  which  had  been  affembled  to  extinguish  the  diffenfions  of 
his  family,  was  happily   employed  by  Robert  in  humbling  the  haughty  nobles 
of  Burgundy,  who  hadprefumed  to  withhold  the  homage  due  to  their  fovereign. 
The  remainder  of  this  reign,  during  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed  more  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  than  it  had  known  for  fome  centuries,  was  employed 
by    Robert   in   the   erection  of    pious    edifices,  in  reforming  the    manners  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  other  works  of  devotion,  private  and  practical.     In  the  year 
103 1,  this  virtuous  monarch  was  feized,  at  Melun,  with  a  violent  diforder  that 
foon  brought   him  to  the  grave.     He  expired  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-fifth  of  his  reign.     His  body  was  conveyed  to  Saint  Denis,  where 
it  was  deposited  in  the  royal  vault,  without  an  epitaph,  or  any  other  fepulcural 
embellifhment. — Robert  had  three  wives: — Ludgard  or  Rofale,  widow  to  Ar- 
noul,  count  of  Flanders  ;  Bertha,  widow  to  Eudes,  count  of  Chartres  and  Blois  ; 
and  Conftanee,   daughter   of  William  count  of  Provence.     By  the  1  aft  he  had 
Hugh,  who  died  before  his  father;  Henry,  who   fucceeded  to  the  throne;  Ro- 
bert, to  whom  was  allotted  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ;  Eudes,  who,  according  to* 
fome  writers,  was  bifhop  of  Auxerre  ;  Adelaide,  wife  to  Renaude,  count  of  Ne- 
vers  ;  and  Adela,  firft  married  to  Richard  the  Third,  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
afterwards  to  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders. 

Robert  was  equally  diftinguifhed  for  his   piety,  moderation,  and  prudence ;:  j 
f  wifely  ftudious  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  feli- 
city and  welfare  of  his  fubjects,  who  were   never  difturbed  by  the  oppreflions*  ' 
of  domeftic  tyranny,  or  the  devaluations  of  foreign  armies.     The  rigour  with.  ^ 
which  he  punifhed,  in  the  reduction  of  Burgundy,  the  fpirited  refiftance  of  the 
!  inhabitants  of  Avalon,  had  caft  a  flight  fhade  on  a  reign  of  unprecedented  cle- 
1  mency  5  yet  a  people,  whofe  annals  have  hitherto  difplayed  almoft  a  conftant  * 
fucceffion  of  fanguinary  and  ferocious  princes,  might  well  exclaim,  on  the  death 
of  Robert,  "  We  have  loft  a  father,  who  governed  us  in  peace,  beneath  whofe 
"  authority  we   dwelt   in   fecurity  ;  who  fuffered  not  in  others  that  oppreffion 
"  which  he  himfelf  difdained  ;  who  commanded  our  affections,  and  who  banifli- 
"  ed  our  fears.'' 

In    his  conduct  to  the   poor,  his    humanity  and  his   charity  were  eminently  < 
j  confpicuous  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  almoft  degenerated   into  weaknefs,  fince,  by  ' 
I  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  indolence  in  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  it  muft  certainly 
have  tended  to  mar  induftry,  and  to    impede  thofe  agricultural  improvements,  ] 
Which  an  enlightened  monarch  fhould  ever  attend  to,  and  the  neceffity  of  which 
was  never  more  evident  than  in  the  reign  of  Robert. — He  daily  diftributed  food 
to  three  hundred  poor  people,  and  fometimes  a  thoufand.     Every  Holy  Thurs- 
day he  ferved  them  on  his  knees  ;  and,  being  clothed  in  fack cloth,  wafhed  their,  j 
%et*.     Hence  originated  the  cuftom  that  has  ever  fince  been  obferved  by  the  ' 
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French  monarchs,  of  walhing  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  people  on  Holy  Thurfday,    / 
m  and  of  waiting    on  them  at    table,   aflifted  by  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
\  the  principal  nobility.     Robert's  companion  for  the  poor  would   lbmetimes  be-  f 

*  tray  him  into  af&s  of  injuftice;  for,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  had  no  money 
to  give  them,  he  would  tell  them  to  go  and  fleal,  and  be  angry  if  they  were 
prevented  from  fo  doing.  Helgaud,  the  monk,  fays,  that  rogues,  under  pretence 
of  begging,  would  frequently  follow  him  into  his  apartment,  and  take  from  him 
whatever  was  worth  taking,  either  in  his  pockets  or  in  his  clothes.  One  of  them 
having  cut  off  the  half  of  a  piece  of  gold  fringe,  was  about  to  take  away  the 
reft,  when  the  king  mildly  requefled  him  to  be  contented  with  what  he  had, 
and  to  leave  the  reft  to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  his  companions. — The  difpofition  of 
his  queen,  Conflance,  being  very  different  from  his  own,  he  was  under  the 
necelfity  of  performing  his  acts  of  charity  in  fecret ; — and  his  gifts  were  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  this  caution:  u  Be  Jure  you  don't  let  Conflance  know  It." 
As  he  was  going  one  day  to  church,  he  furprifed  two  perfons  in  the  act  of  for- 
nication;  the  horror,  fays  the  abbe  Velly,  which  he  experienced  at  the  fin,  did 
not  extinguifh  his  compaffion  for  the  finner  ;  he  threw  his  cloak  over  them,  and 
went  fir  ait  to  the  altar  to  pray  for  their  converfion  ;  he  then  fent  one  of  his  at- 
tendants to  fetch  another  cloak,  forbidding  him,  imder  pain  of  his  difpleajure, 
to  mention  the  circumflance  to  arty  one,  but  more  particularly  to  the  queen. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  this  prince  to  render  his  fubjects   happy,  he 
\t  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  his  kingdom  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  at  feveral  i 
different  times.     The  firfl  was  general  throughout  Europe  ;  but  the  fecond  was     ( 
confined  to  France,  where  it  was  attended  with  circumflances  peculiarly  horrid.  ^ 
There  were  people,  raging  with  hunger  in  fuch   a  dreadful    degree,   that  they 

*  dug  up  the  dead  bodies  to  eat ;  others  feized  upon  the  children  in  the  flreets,  1 
'       or  way-laid  the  travellers  in  the  fields  and  woods*.     At  Tournus,  in  Burgundy, 

?  a  butcher  expofed  human  flefh  to  public  fale  ;  but  this  inhuman  traffic  was  put  a  \ 
flop  to,  and  the  brute  who  carried  it  on,  juflly  condemned  to  the  flames.  Ano-       i 
ther  man,  who  kept  a  public  houfe  in  a  forefl  near  Macon,  murdered  his  guefts    , 

*  and  eat  them.     He  was  detected  by  two  paffengers,  a  man  and  his  wife,  who 
were  lucky  enough  to   effect  their  efcape  ;  and  when  his  houfe  was  fearched, 
eight-and-forty  human  heads   of   men,    women,    and   children,  whofe  bodies      { 
fie  had  devoured,  were  found.     The  barbarous  wretch   experienced  the  fame 
punifhment    as  the   butcher.     Such  was  the  fcarcity  of  food  that  people  were  1   ^ 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  making  bread  with  a  kind  of  white  earth,  refembling  ,  t 
pipe-clay,  mixed'  with  a  very  fmall    portion   of  flour  or  bran.     This   dreadful 
famine  was  followed  by  a  peflilence,  during   which  the  people  were  fo  weak- 
from  want  of  fuflenance,  that  they  were  unable  to  afFift  each  other.     Thus  the 
£ck  remained  without  relief,  and  the  dead  without  burial. 

*  Gkber,  1,-  iv.  c.  4.  p.  44* 
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It  is  in  vain  that  we  feek  for  the  probable  caufe  of  thefe  calamities  in  any  of 
the  French  hiftorians,  either  ancient  or  modern ;  the  former,  inftead  of  at- 
tempting to  account  for  what  nrnft  have  had  a  natural  caufe,  recite  the  fuper-  J 
ftitious  tales  of  the  times,  and  tell  us  of  mowers  of  blood,  and  other  diiinal 
tokens  of  divine  vengeance,  by  which  they  were  preceded ;  while  the  latter 
repeat  thefe  tales,  and,  though  they  treat  them  with  the  derifion  they  merit, 
yet  withhold  the  information  we  feek  for.  Had  any  violent  drought,  or  other 
extraordinary  circumftance  occafioned  the  famine,  it  could  not,  we  apprehend, 
have  efcaped  the  attention  of  contemporary  writers  :  we  are  therefore  of  opi- 
nion it  mud  have  been  occafioned  by  a  fhameful  neglect  of  agriculture,  which  ap- 
pears the  more  probable,  as  the  kingdom  was  evidently  infefted  with  crouds  of  beg- 
gars, from  the  numbers  which  the  king  himfelf  maintained,  and  consequently 
encouraged.  Perhaps  the  early  Franks,  like  the  ancient  Germans*,  deemed  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands  too  ignoble  and  laborious  employment  for  them  ;.  )Tet 
the  monks,  we  find,  fet  an  example  of  agricultural  improvement,  in  the  lands 
belonging  to  their  convents  ;  and  the  time  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  fuch 
exertions,  as  the  nation  enjoyed  a  perfect  flats  of  tranquillity  for  a  long  feries  of 
years. 

From  the  cuftom.  that  prevailed  with  the  firft  monarchs  of  the  Capetian  race, 
of  afTo dating  their  eldeft  fons  with  them  in  the  empire,  we  mud  not  infer,  ei- 
ther that  the  crown  was  elective  by  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  or  that  it  was  necef- 
fariiy  entailed  on  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  kingt ;  under  the  fir.fl  race  we  have  feen* 
the  crown  invariably  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Merovens,  and  all  his  defen- 
dants fticceed  to  it  without  interruption,  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 
It  is    true,  indeed,  that   fometimes  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  all  the 
fons,   and,  at  others,  one    reigned    alone,  to  the  prejudice   of  the  reft ;  fbme-  * 
times  even  a  prince  of  a  difiant  branch  was  preferred  to   the    children   of  the 
deceafed  monarch.     But  what  inference  mufl  we  draw  from  thefe  fatfls  ?  That  i 
the  crown,  always  hereditary  in    the  reigning  family,  was   only  elective  with 
regard  to  the  different  princes  of  that  family. 

Under  the  fecond  race  we  will  find  the  fame  cuitom  and  the  fame  form  of  ♦ 
government  prevails.  "  Such  is the  cufiomofthe  French  nation"  fays  Foulques, 
archbimop  of  Rheims,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Arnoul,  "  that  the  nobles, 
Ci  rvitkout  any  dependance,  chafe  a  pririce  of  the  royal  family  to  Jucceed  the  king, 
u  Tj/ien  he  is  dead."  Though  Robert  and  Roclolph  acceded  to  the  throne  with- 
out any  previous  els<5Hon,  no  conclufion  is  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  any  more 
than  from  the  elevation  of  Gondebald  on  a  fhield,  during  the  firfh  race.  The 
frorm  was  foon  difpelled  :  Lewis  the  Stranger  was  recalled  from  England  ;  "  and 
*{  all  the  nobles,"  fays  a  contemporary  writer  |j,  "  elected  him  to  reign  over  them 

*  Tacit,  de  Morb.  German,  c.  i  ^.  +  Mem.  de  Litterat,  torn.  iv.  p.  673.  +  Flod.  Hjft.  EccJ, 

Rh:m.  1.  ^.         ||  Glaber.  1,  i.e.  iii.  p.  5. 
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u  by  the  hereditary  right  ivMch  he  had  to  the  crown."  This  is  an  apparent  cc 
tradition   of   terms;    but  the    difficulty  is   folved  by  referring  to  the  double 
right  by   which  the  ancient  monarchs   of  France   held  their  crown  3 — viz.  by 
their  royal  birth,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  nation. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  afibciation  of  Henry  the  Firft  to  the  regal 
dignity,  prove,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  race,  the  monarchy 
was  (till  governed  by  the  fame  fpirit,  and  the  fame  maxims.  They  prove,  that 
the  hereditary  right  was  inconteilably  eft abli (lied  in  the  family  that  had  been  re- 
cently placed  on  the  throne.  This  then  was  the  general  law,  and  the  invaria- 
ble cu f torn  of  the  realm. 

Still  an  election  always  took  place  :  but,  as  during  the  two  firfl  races,  the 
choice  was  confined  to  the  children  of  the  king.  "With  regard  to  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  the  Firlt,  The  king"  fays  Glaber*,  "  after  the  death  of  prince  Hugh, 
' '  began  to  conjidsr  within  himjelf  which  of  his  three  furuiving  Jons  woidd  be  mofl 
cc  capable  of ' fucceeding him  in  the  throne ."  This  could  never  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  deliberation,  had  the  throne  devolved  by  right,  to  the  eldefl  fon  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  The  bifliops,  influenced  by  the  queen,  who  did  not  like 
her  eldefl  fon,  whom  the  king  betrayed  an  inclination  to  favour,  u  demanded" 
fays  another  contemporary  writert,  "  that  no  decifion  might  take  place ,  on  this 
"  important  affair,  at  lettft,  during  the  life  of  Robert."  She  flatered  herfelf 
with  the  idea  that,  after  the  king's  death,  her  interefl  would  prove  fuperior  to 
that  of  her  eldefl  fon,  "  whom  fhe  affected  to  reprefent  as  a  weak,  effemi- 
"  nate,  and  cowardly  prince."  But  what  became  of  thefe  her  hopes,  if  the  laws 
of  the  realm  had  neceffarily  influenced  the  decifion  of  the  electors  in  favour  of 
the  eldefl  of  the  royal  family?  Notwithstanding  her  oppofition,  prince  Henry's 
party  prevailed,  and,  continues  Glaber,  "  The  king' s  choice,  (upported  by  the  con- 
61  currence  of  the  nobles,  at  length  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  France." 

Thefe  remarks  folve  all  the  difficulties  that  prefent  themfelves  with  regard  to 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  reigning  family  to  the  throne  of  France.  On  one 
fide,  they  (how,  that  a  fncceffion,  which  was  always  hereditary,  did  not  exclude 
a  real  right  of  election  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  this  right  of  election,  though 
paffive  with  refpect  to  the  family,  was  aclive  with  refpect:  to  the  different  mem- 
bers of  that  family  ;  in  other  words,  the  nation  had  referved  to  itfelf  the  pow- 
er of  chufmg,  from  among  the  children  of  the  lafl  monarch,  that  prince  which 
fhould  appear  to  it  the  mofl  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government,  with- 
out regard  to  primogeniture. 

Thus,  in  affociating  their  eldefl  fons  to  the  throne,  the  fix  firft  monarchs  of 
the  Capetian  race  were  not  influenced  by  any  views  of  fixing  the  crown  in  their 
family,  but  merely  by  a  defire  of  avoiding  thofe  diffentions  which  were  but  too 
common  at  elections .  By  degrees,  thefe  afTociationsledtothe  eftablimment  of  the 
right  of  agnation,  lineal   and  hereditary,  which  infenfibly  annihilated  the  elec- 

*  Glaber.  I.  3.  c.  v.  p.  37.  f  Inter.  Fulbert,  Epift.  50.  Duch,  tom.iv.  p.  191. 
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tive  power.  In  fhort,  the  crown  appeared  to  be  fo  well  fecured  in  the  family 
of  Hugh  Capet,  that  Philip  x\uguftus  did  not  think  it  necefTary  to  crown  his  fori. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  became  a  fundemental  law  of  the  realm,  and  has 
been  obferved  for  more  than  feven  centuries  without  the  f mailed  interruption, 
either  from  the  youngeft  children,  or  from  the  eldeft  of  the  younger  branches. 

Several  ecclefiaftical  councils  were  holden  during  the  reign  of  Robert.  By 
that  of  Selingftad*,  priefls  are  ordered  not  to  fay  more  than  three  maffes  in  a 
day,  and  all  men,  except  crowned  heads,  forbidden  to  enter  the  church  with 
their  fwords.  The  fathers  of  Limoges  decreed,  that  nobody  could  receive  pe- 
nance and  abfblution  from  the  pope  without  the  leave  of  his  bifhop.  The  council 
of  Anfe  was  ftill  more  ftrenuous  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church  :  it  declared  a  bull  of  the  pope's,  by  which  the  monks  of  Cluny  were 
exempted  from  the  jurifdiction  of  their  ordinary,  to  be  null  and  abufive.  The 
archbifhop  of  Vienne  having,  in  confequence  of  that  bull,  ordained  fome  of  the 
monks  of  Cluny,  without  the  permiffion  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  thought  it 
necefTary  to  make  an  apology,  and  to  promife,  that,  in  future,  he  would  never 
deviate  from  the  rules  of  the  national  church. 

But  the  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  affemblies  was  that  which  was 
convened  at  Saint  Denis,  on  the  fubjecl  of  tythes,  offerings,  prefentations,  and 
churches.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  ecclefiaftical  property,  even  tythes 
and  church  livings,  had  palled  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  could  not  fell 
them  without  the  king's  confent,  to  which  was  always  annexed  the  condition, 
that  curates  and  bifhops,  if  they  chofe  to  become  purchafers,  mould  have  the  firft 
offer,  At  length  the  impropriety  of  thefe  proceedings  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged :  Hugh  Capet  and  Robert  were  the  firft  to  fet  the  example  of  reftitution ; 
which  was  fpeedily  followed  by  the  nobility,  who  haftened  to  reftore  thofe 
pofleflions  which  their  anceftors  had  ufurped  from  the  church.  The  bifhops 
wifhed  to  monopolife  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  pious  refolution,  and  ex- 
erted their  utmoft  endeavours  to  exclude  the  monks  from  any  participation  in 
themt.  Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury,  refifted  thefe  ungenerous  efforts,  and  finding 
that  the  clergy,  affembled  at  Saint  Denis,  were  about  to  iffue  a  fentence  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  monaftic  ftate,  he  excited  the  monks  and  dependants  of  the 
abbey  to  rife  up  agajnft  them,  and  they  accordingly  attacked  the  prelates,  who 
were  obliged  to  decamp  without  coming  to  any  decifion.  Seguin,  archbifhop 
of  Sens,  a  venerable  old  man  highly  refpected  for  his  virtue,  was  wounded  be- 
tween the  fhoulders,  by  a  blew  from  an  axe,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped,  all  co- 
vered with  mud.  Such  fcandalous  proceedings  could  fcarcely  obtain  credit, 
were  they  not  attefted  by  contemporary  writers  ;  but  what  muft  appear  ftill  more 
monftrous,  is,  that  a  riot  of  this  nature  fhould  pafs  mrpunifhed  and  unnoticed, 
uven  by  the  church. 

*  Co-';!.  c.  ix.  p.  $84..  +  Concil.  c,  ix,  p.  77  j. 
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A.  D.  1031.]  THOUGH  Henry  had  the  choice  of  his  father,  and  the  fuf- 
frages  of  a  majority  of  the  nobles,  to  fecure  and  confirm  his  fucceffion,  yet  Con- 
ftance,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  averfion,  had  neither  loft  the  defire,  nor 
the  hope  of  effecting  his  depofition  from  that  throne  to  which  he  had  acceded 
in  fpite  of  her  machinations .  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  Eudes,  count  of 
Champagne,  entered  into  her  views  ;  and,  being  joined  by  many  noblemen  of 
France  and  Burgundy,  fupplied  her  with  forces  for  the  execution  of  her  plans*. 
Dammartin,  Senlis,  Melun,  Sens,  PoifTy,  Coucy,  Puifet,  and  feveral  other  for- 
trefTes  declared  in  her  favour^  and  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  revolt.  Thefe  were 
places  of  great  ftrength  in  thofe  days,  and  their  importance  was  confiderably 
increafed  by  their  vicinity  to  the  capital,  which  waited  for  the  event  of  the  con- 
teft  before  it  would  come  to  a  decifion. 

Henry,  aftonifhed  and  incapable  of  refifHng  the  torrent,  left  Paris,  and  efcap- 
ed,  with  only  eleven  faithful  followers,  into  Normandy  ;  and,  deferted  by  his 
fubjecls,  threw  himfelf  on  the  generous  friendfhip  of  duke  Robert.  That  prince 
received  him  with  all  poffible  honour,  fupplied  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
fent  orders  to  his  uncle,  count  Mauger,  who  commanded  in  Corbeil,  to  declare 
war  againft  the  infurgents,  and  lay  wafte  their  pofTeffions  with  fire  and  fword. 
Similar  orders  were  likewife  ifTued  to  all  the  governors  of  the  frontier  towns. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  the  duke,  to  fhew  no  quarter  to  rebels  ;  to  which  feverity 
he  was  probably  indebted  for  the  name  he  acquired,  of  Robert  the  Devil. 

The  king  fixed  his  camp  before  the  walls  of  Corbeil,  where  he  was  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  his  vaflals,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  body  of  troops.  He 
then  proceeded  to  PoifTy,  which  he  retook  ;  he  next  reduced  Puifet,  and  thrice 
defeated  the  count  of  Champagne,  who  efcaped  with  difficulty  the  purfuit  of  the 
victor.  This  vigorous  conduct  difconcerted  the  projects  of  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  partifans,  who  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  young  mo- 
narch had  been  grofsly  mifreprefented  to  them.     But  Conflance,  ever  implaca.- 

*  Frag.  Hift.  MS.  Apud.  Duch.  torn.  iv.  p.  148; 
Vol.  I.  N  n 
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ble  in  her  hatred,  refufed  to  lifren  to  any  propofals  for  an  accommodation.  In 
vain  did  her  uncle,  the  count  of  Anjou,  exhort  her  to  be  reconciled  to  her  fon  ; 
me  had  long  fince  abjured  all  the  fentiments  of  nature,  and  (he  now  obftinately 
rejected  the  remonftrances  of  reafon.  At  lafb,  however,  finding  herfelf  forfaken 
by  her  friends  and  allies,  fhe  was,  reluctantly,  perfuaded  to  enter  into  a  fecret 
treaty  with  the  king :  fortunately  fhe  had  no  time  to  excite  frefh  intrigues,  as 
fhe  died  the  following  year,  at  Melun,  and  was  interred  at  Saint  Denis,  by  the 
fide  of  a  huiband  whofe  repofe  fhe  had  inceffantly  difturbed. 

The  fubmiilion  of  the  queen  was  followed  by  that  of  prince  Robert,  whom 
Henry  not  only  pardoned,  but  generoufly  affigned  him  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
the  invefture  of  which  he  himfelf  had  received  from  the  king  his  father.  From 
this  prince  fprang  the  firfl  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  reign- 
ed over  that  country  for  nearly  four  centuries.  They  were  fucceeded  by  Phi- 
lip the  Bold,  fon  to  king  John,  head  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  which  was  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  the  Ra/k,  who  was  llain  before  Nanci,  at 
which  period  this  duchy  was  irrevocably  annexed  to  the  crown. 

A.  D.  10 3 z.~\  Henry  being  now  peaceably  feated  on  a  throne,  of  which,  by 
his  activity,  valour,  and  moderation,  he  had  fhewn  himfelf  worthy,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  renewal  of  thofe  alliances  which  his  father  had  contracted  with 
the  neighbouring  powers* .  For  this  purpofe  he  had  an  interview  with  the  em- 
peror Conrad,  whofe  fitter,  Matilda,  he  efpoufed.  His  next  care  was  to  acknow- 
ledge and  repay  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  duke  of  Normandy.  To 
that  prince  he  ceded  the  towns  of  Gifors,  Chaumont,  and  Pontoife,  with  all  that 
part  of  the  Vexin  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  France. 

A.  D.  1033  to  1036.]  The  death  of  Rodolph,  who,  with  the  title  of  king, 
ruled  that  part  of  Burgundy  which  comprehended  the  countries  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  the  counties  of  la  BrefTe,  Dauphine,  and  the  Lyonnois,  kindled  a  war 
between  Eudes,  count  of  Champagne,  and  the  emperor  Conrad,  who  each  claim- 
ed the  fucceffion,  and  fupported  their  pretenfions  by  arms  ;  but  Eudes  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  fuperior  force  of  his  rival ;  and,  driven  out  of  Burgundy, 
entered  Lorraine,  and  pofTeffed  himfelf  of  Bar.  Before  he  could  improve  this 
advantage,  he  was  encountered  by  Gothelon,  duke  of  Lorraine ;  the  defeat  of 
the  count  of  Champagne,  was  rendered  decifive  by  his  death  ;  and  king  Henry, 
and  the  emperor  Conrad,  had  equal  fubject  for  rejoicing  at  the  deftruction  of  a 
turbulent  vaffal,  and  an  enterprifing  neighbour. 

A.  D.  1037  to  1040.]  Eudes  left  two  fons,  Stephen,  count  of  Champagne, 
and  Thibaud,  count  of  Chartres,  Blois  and  Tours.  Both  of  them  refigned  all 
pretenfions  to  Burgundy,  and  turned  their  arms  againft  their  fovereign.  The 
feudal  law  required,  that  before  any  vaffal  could  enter  on  pofTefiion  of  his  ter- 
ritories, he  fhould  do  homage  to  the  king.     The  two  counts  refufed  to  comply 

*  Wippo  in  vita  Conrad,  Salic, 
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with  this  cuftom*,  becaufe  the  king  had  not  aflifted  their  father  againft  the  em- 
peror. In  faft,  the  duty  between  the  lord  and  his  vaffal  was  reciprocal.  If  the 
vaffal  was  obliged  to  ferve  his  lord  in  the  wars  ;  the  lord  was  equally  obliged 
to  aflift  his  vaffal  in  defence  of  that  fief  which  he  held  of  him.  But  this  reafon 
could  not  operate  with  regard  to  the  count  of  Champagne.  Conrad  had  not  ta- 
ken up  arms  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  thofe  provinces  which  he  held  as  a  val- 
fal  of  the  crown ;  but  to  prevent  him  from  ufurping  a  kingdom,  to  which  he 
himfelf  had  been  declared  fole  heir.  This  then  was  only  a  pretext  to  which 
the  infurgents  had  recourfe  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  another  defign. 

A.  D.  1040  to  1044.]  Their  real  project  was,  to  place  prince  Eudes,  the 
king's  brother,  on  the  throne,  under  whofe  name  they  expecled  to  be  able  to 
exert  a  defpotic  fway.  An  ancient  chronicle,  quoted  by  Duchefnet,  fays,  that 
this  prince  was  the  eldeflof  the  fons  of  Robert,  but  that  he  was  excluded  from  the 
fucceffion,  on  the  plea  of  infanity.  But  all  other  contemporary  writers  pofitively 
affirm,  that  he  was  younger  than  either  Henry  or  duke  Robert.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Eudes,  being  left  without  territories  or  eftablifhment,  was  willing  to  liften 
to  any  plan  which  the  enemies  of  his  houfe  might  propofe  ;  and  as  he  was  affu- 
red  of  a  fpeedy  and  effe&ual  fupport,  he  fummoned  the  king  to  admit  him  to  a 
participation  in  the  domains  of  his  father.  This  was  the  fignal  of  war.  Eudes, 
with  his  confederates,  took  the  field,  and  committed  dreadful  devaffcations  on 
the  French  territories  ;  but  they  were  foon  routed  by  the  royal  army ;  Eudes 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fecured  at  Orleans  ;  the  pardon  of  Thibaud  was 
purchafed  at  the  expence  of  Touraine  ;  the  count  of  Champagne  was  happy  to 
efcape  by  the  ceffion  of  a  confiderable  part  of  his  inheritance  ;  but  Galoran, 
count  of  Melun,  who  had  enlifled  under  the  banners  of  unfuccefsful  rebellion, 
Was  formally  attainted  ;  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  and  life,  the  firft  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  mentioned  in  hiftory,  proclaims  the  power  which  the  crown 
had  imperceptibly  acquired. 

A.  D.  1045,  1046.]  Normandy,  in  the  mean  time,  being  governed  by  a  child, 
was  torn  by  inteftine  commotions.  The  reign  of  Robert  had  been  greatly  di£ 
tinguifhed  for  its  wifdom  and  fplendour.  After  reducing  the  duke  of  Brittany 
to  pay  that  homage  which  he  had  long  refufed  to  his  liege-lord,  he  was  ftricken 
with  remorfe  for  the  fins  he  had  committed,  and  undertook  a  journey  of  peni- 
tence to  the  holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  which,  according  to  the  fuperftitious 
maxims  of  the  age,  was  the  moft  infallible  means  of  procuring  pardon  for  the 
greateft  crimes.  But,  previous  to  his  departure,  he  deemed  it  neceffary  to  ap- 
point a  fucceffor  to  the  throne.  He  had  no  children  by  the  lifter  of  Canute,  king  of 
England,  whom  he  had  married  from  policy,  and  repudiated  from  averfiont.  He 
therefore  affembled  the  fbates  of  the  duchy  ;  and,  informing  them  of  his  defign, 
engaged  them  to  fwear   allegiance  to  his  natural  fon  William,  a  child  of  nine 

*  Frag.  Hift.  MS.  Apud.  Duch.  torn.  ii.  p.  14.3.  +  T.  iii.  p.  361.  t  Glaber.  c.  vi.  p.  47. 
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years,  whom  he  had  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  Falaife.  As  he  was 
a  prudent  prince,  he  could  not  but  forefee  the  great  inconveniences  which  muft 
attend  this  journey,  and  the  fettlement  of  his  fucceffion,  arifing  from  the  perpe- 
tual turbulency  of  the  great,  the  claims  of  other  branches  of  the  ducal  family, 
and  the  power  of  the  French  monarch.  But  all  thefe  confiderations  were  fur- 
mounted*  by  the  prevailing  zeal  for  pilgrimages  ;  and,  probably,  the  more  im- 
portant they  were,  the  more  would  Robert  exult  in  facrificing  them  to  what  he 
imagined  to  be  his  religious  duty. 

This  prince,  as  he  apprehended,  died  in  his  pilgrimage  ;  and  the  minority  of 
his  fon  was  attended  with  all  thofe  diforders  which  might  naturally  be  expefted 
in  that  fituation.  The  licentious  nobles,  freed  from  the  awe  of  foverign  au- 
thority, broke  out  into  perfonal  animofities  againft  each  other,  and  made  the 
whole  country  a  fcene  of  war  and  devaluation t'.  Roger,  count  of  Toni,  and 
Alain,  duke  of  Brittany,  advanced  claims  to  the  dominion  of  the  ftate  ;  and  the 
king  of  France  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  reducing  the  power  of 
3.  vafTal,  who  had  long  appeared  formidable  to  his  fovereign. 

The  firft  expedition  of  Henry  into  Normandy  fpread  terror  and  conflernation 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  the  regency  eftablifhed  by  Robert    exerted  their 
utmofl  endeavours  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  a  king,  whofe  enmity  might  prove 
fatal  to  their  youthful  ward.     In  confequence  of  their    remonftrances,  intereft 
gave   way  to   gratitude  ;    and,    mindful   of   the    obligations  he  had  received 
from  the  late  duke,  Henry  now  refolved    to  march  to  the  affiflance  of  his  fon 
who  was  threatened  with  a  formidable  confpiracy  of  the  nobles.     At  the  head 
of  this  rebellion  was  Guy,  fon  of  Renaud,  count  of  Burgundy,  by  a  daughter 
of  Richard  the  Second,  duke  of  Normandy.      This  young  nobleman,  when  his 
family    was  in  difgrace,  had  retired  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  brought  up  with 
duke  William,  who  had  juft  created  him  count  of  Vernon   and  Brienne.     But 
thefe  marks  of  kindnefs  were  infufncient  to  command  a  grateful  return  ;  he  now 
joined  the  rebels,  and  in  the  valley  of  Dunes,  between  Caen  and  Argentan,  was 
met  by  the  forces  of  Henry.     The  rebels  maintained  their  ground  with  obfti- 
nate  valour;  the  king  himfelf  was  expofed,  and  thrown  from  his  horfe  by  the 
powerful  arm  of  Haymon,  a  celebrated  warrior,  and  was  only  preferved  by  the 
immediate  fuccour  of  his   attendants.     But  his  victory  was  glorious  and  deci- 
five  ;  and  the  battle  of  Dunes  fixed  the  fceptre  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  acquifitions  of  the  Normans  were  not  confined  to  their  fettlements  in 
France  ;  independent  of  their  exertions  in  defence  of  which,  they  had  recently 
revived  their  ancient  fame,  by  the  moft  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  moft  won- 
derful fuccelfes,  in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe.  A  few  Norman  adventur- 
ers, in  Italy,  had   acquired   fuch  an  afcendant,   not   only  over  the  Italians  and 

*  Epod.  Neuft.  p.  462.  +  W.  Malmf.  p.  95.— Gul.  Gcmet.  lib.  vii.  c  1, 
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Greeks,  but  the  Germans  and  Saracens,  that  they  expelled  thofe  foreigners,  pro- 
cured to  themfelves  ample  eftablifhments,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  opulent 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily*.  Whether  their  progrefs  in  Italy  had  alarmed 
the  vigilant  Henry,  or  that  he  had  early  difcerned  the  lofty  genius  and  unboun- 
ded ambition  of  William  ;  that  monarch  foon  after  violated  the  friendfhip  he 
had  newly  profeiTed,  and  feemed  constantly  to  repent  of  the  afliftance  he  had  af- 
forded to  the  duke  of  Normandy.  William  de  Arques,  count  of  Tello,  and 
fon,  by  a  fecond  marriage,  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  predeceffor  of  Robert 
the  Devil,  no  longer  concealed  his  pretentions  to  the  ducal  title,  in  which  he 
was  ftrongly  fupported  by  his  brother  Mauger,  archbifhop  of  Rouen.  rl  he  pow- 
er which  this  dignity  conferred,  in  thofe  days,  on  prelates,  over  their  epifcopal 
city,  appeared  to  fecure  him  the  fuffrage  of  the  capital.  William  had  juft  mar- 
ried Matilda,  daughter  to  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  by  Adela,  daughter  of 
king  Robert,  and  lifter  to  Henry.  As  the  princefs  was  related  to  him,  it  was 
neceffary  to  have  a  difpenfation,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
facred  canons ;  the  pope,  however,  did  not  fcruple  to  grant  it,  on  condition  that 
the  duke  mould  found  four  hofpitals  to  contain  four  hundred  poor  people.  Mau- 
ger, lefs  moved  by  zeal  for  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  than  by  a  defire  of  ex- 
citing fedition,  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  his  brother,  excommunicated  the 
new-married  couplet.  The  fovereign  pontiff,  enraged  at  his  audacity,  caufed 
him  to  be  depofed  by  an  afTembly  of  prelates  at  Lilieux ;  and  the  duke  banifhed 
him  to  the  ifiand  of  Guernfey. 

A.  D.  1047.3  The  count  of  Tello,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
project,  had  erecled  a  itrong  fortrefs  on  the  hill  of  Arques,  where,  being  certain 
of  a:liftance  from  the  king,  he  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  and  refufed  to 
pay  to  William  the  Ballard  that  homage  which  was  due  to  him  as  his  liege-lord. 
The  fortrefs  was  accordingly  befieged  by  the  duke,  and  the  army  which  Henry 
had  deftined  to  co-operate  with  his  ally,  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  dis- 
grace ;  a  confiderable  detachment,  in  their  march  towards  Rouen,  had  incauti-  f 
oufly  preffed  before  the  main  body  ;  between  Efcoucy  and  Mortimer,  their  neg-  ** 
ligence  was  chaftifed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans ;  and  few  efcaped  to  relate 
the  melancholy  fate  of  their  companions.  Henry  himfelf,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  retired  towards  Paris,  indignant  at  his  difgrace,  and  impatient  to 
revenge  his  defeat  by  the  deftruftion  of  his  rival  ;  while  William,  who  had 
triumphed  over  his  revolted  fubjects,  was  equally  determined  to  purfue,  with 
eternal  enmity,  the  perfidy  of  the  French  monarch. 

That  prince  had  formed  anew  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Guienne  and  the  count 
of  Anjou,  and  engaged  again  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  Norman  ;  his  pr&- 
parations  were  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife,  and  two  armies,  which 
h-e  had  diligently  levied,  threatened  the  deftru&ion  of  the  young  duke  :  the  one 

*  Gul.  Gem.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  f  Wil.  Malm.  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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was  led  by  Henry  in  perfon  ;  the  other  he  entrufted  to  his  brother  Eudes, 
whom  he  releafed  for  that  purpofe  from  priibn.  But  the  fuperior  number  of 
his  troops,  only  ferved  to  augment  his  -confufion ;  thofe  led  by  hinvfelf  were 
continually  harafTed  and  repeatedly  furprifed;  while  the  army  commanded  by 
his  brother  was  defeated  in  a  decifive  action,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  with  great 
flaughter.  PrefTed  or  broken  on  every  fide,  the  French  v/ere  compelled  hafti- 
]y  to  evacuate  a  country  which  they  had  unjuftly  invaded;  and  the  terms- of 
peace,  which  foon  after  followed,  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

A.  D.  1054,  1 055". 3  This  unfuccefsful  war  was  followed  by  a  general  peace, 
which  lafted  fome  years ;  when  it  had  nearly  been  interrupted  by  the  conduct 
of  count  Thibaut,  who,  having  been  deprived  of  Touraine,  fought  and  obtain- 
ed the  protection  of  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Third,  who  made  him  his  knight, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  Count-Palatine  ;  a  title  to  which  no  office  was  annex- 
ed, but  which  has,  notwithstanding,  been  enjoyed  ever  fince  by  the  counts  of 
Champagne.  This  proceeding  of  Thibaut  was  confidered  as  a  violation  of  that 
<luty  and  fubmiflion  which  a  vaffal  owed  to  his  lord.  The  king  accordingly 
complained  to  the  emperor,  but  could  obtain  no  fatisfaction  or  redrefs.  It  is 
laid  that  he  fent  him  a  formal  challenge  to  meet  him  in  fingle  combat,  but  it  was, 
xiot  accepted. — If  the  French  monarch  mewed  the  greateft:  courage,  the  empe- 
ror difplayed  the  greateft  prudence. 

A.  D.  1059.3  The  constitution  of  Henry  being  vifibly  impaired,  though 
more  from  infirmities  than  from  age,  he  thought  it  necelTary  to  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  aftbciation  of  his  fon  Philip,  a  young  prince  on- 
ly in  his  eighth  year,  to  the  throne.  With  this  view,  he  convened  a  numerous 
aflembly  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  at  Rheims.  "  The  king,"  fays  Mezeray, 
*'  having  reminded  the  afTembly  of  thefervices  he  had  rendered  the  ftate,  re- 
<c  quefted  them  all  collectively,  and  each  of  them  individually,  to  acknow- 
*'  lege  his  eldeft  fon  Philip  for  his  fuccefTor,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
*'  him/'  The  whole  aflembly  were  unanimous  in  their  compliance,  and  the 
young  prince  was  immediately  crowned  by  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftanee  attending  this  event,  was  the  attention- 
fhewn  by  the  clergy  to  promote  an  augmentation  of  their  prerogatives.  The 
legates — Hugh,  archbifhop  of  Befancon,  and  Hermenfroy,  bifhop  of  Sion,  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  coronation,  which,  they  pretended,  could  not  take  place  with- 
out the  pope's  confent.  Their  proteft,  however,  was  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deferved.  The  archbifliop  of  Rheims  alfo  profited  by  the  oecafion  to 
infift  on  a  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges  of  his  church,  as  well  temporal  as 
fpiritual.  That  artful  prelate  made  a  long  fpeech  to  prove,  that  the  right  of 
anointing  the  kings  of  France  belonged  to  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  decree  of  pope  Horrnifdas,  in  the  time  of  Clovis ',  a  decree  that 
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was  merely  chimerical,  fince  it  is  certain  this  pious  cuftom  was  abfolutely  un- 
known during  the  firfc  race. 

The  archbifhop  then  adminiftercd  the  following  oath  to  the  young  prince, 
which  betrays  a  greater  zeal  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  prelacy,  than  for 
the  general  good  of  the  nation  ;  though  the  latter  is  not  totally  overlooked.— 
"  I  Philip,  who,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  am  going  to  be  crowned  king  of  France, 
"  promife,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  and  his  faints,  to  preferve  to  every  one 
u  of  you,  in  particular,  and  to  your  churches,  your  canonical  privileges  ;  to 
"  obferve  the  laws;  to  adminifter  juflice  to  you,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
"  Almighty,  to  protect  you  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  as  far  as  a  prince  ought 
<c  to  protect  the  bifhops  of  his  realm,  and  the  churches  which  are  entrufted  to 
iC  their  care,  according  to  equity  and  reafon.  I  alfo  promife  the  people  over 
<c  whom  I  am  deftined  to  rule,  to  enforce,  by  my  authority,  the  obfervance  of 
"  the  laws*." 

A.  D.  1060.]  Henry  did  not  long  furvive  the  coronation  of  his  fon.  A 
dofe  of  phyfic,  adminiflered  at  an  improper  time,  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
at  Vitrie  in  Brie,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 
He  was  interred  at  Saint  Denis.  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  of  heroic  valour, 
and  exemplary  piety.  A  friend  to  virtue — merit  was  the  belt  recommendation 
to  his  efteem  ;  and,  being  endued  with  a  manly  fpirit,  he  knew  how  to  make  his 
authority  refpected. 

By  his  firft  wife,  Matilda,  he  had  no  children.  But  by  his  fecond,  whofe 
name  was  Anne,  he  had  Philip,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  Robert, 
who  died  young  ;  Hugh,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Herbert,  became  the  chief  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  counts  of  Vermandois  ; 
and  the  princefs  Emma,  whofe  fate  is  unknown.  Queen  Anne  was  daughter 
to  Jaraflau,  prince  of  Mufcovy,  to  whom  the  Europeans  gave  the  title  of  Duke, 
and  who  was  called  by  the  Ruffians  Tzaar,  fince  corrupted  into  Czar-. 
.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  regency  was  not  entrufted  to  the  queen-mother,  al- 
though there  were  many  precedents  in  her  favour.  It  is  even  faid  that  fhe  ad- 
vanced no  claim  to  that  dignity.  Finding  herfelf  without  fupport,  and  with- 
out authority,  in  a  country  where  fhe  had  fcarce  any  relations,  reafon  more  than 
neceffity  made  her  refign  her  rights  without  hefitation  or  repugnance.  This 
honour  appeared  to  be  referved  for  Robert  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  he  was  too 
powerful.  His  connections  with  the  nobles  of  France,  his  former  pretenflons 
to  the  throne,  and  the  fear  of  expofing  him  to  new  temptations,  all  operated  to 
his  exclufion.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  a  wife  prince,  highly  renowned 
for  his  courage  and  refolution,  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  France.  The  event  demonftrated  the  wifdom  of  the  choice. 
Baldwin   difcharged  the  duties  of  his  flation  with  punctuality  and  honour $  he 

*  Cony,  Rhem.  torn.  ix,  Concil, 
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took  care  that  his  pupil  fhould  have  a  proper  education,  and  governed  his  king- 
dom with  great  prudence. 

During  a  part  of  this  reign,  the  Roman  church  was  governed  by  three  anti- 
popes,  who  had  all  procured  their  election  either  by  violence  or  bribery.  Thefe 
three  pontiffs*,  by  a  convention  hitherto  unexampled,  agreed  to  divide  the  re- 
venues of  the  church  equally  between  them,  and  to  live  in  perfect  union. 
This  harmony  fubfifted  as  long,  as  they  had  money  to  pay  for  their  pleafures  ; 
but  when  that  failed,  each  of  them  fold  his  part  of  the  papal  dignity  to  dean 
Gratian,  a  man  of  wealth  and  quality,  whom  Glaber,  a  contemporary  writert, 
calls  a  good  and  pious  prieft,  of  known  fanctity.  It  was  determined,  however, 
that  the  gift  of  Peter-Pence,  which  was  received  from  England,  fhould  be  af- 
figned  to  young  Benedict  the  Ninth,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Saint 
Peter  when  only  twelve  years  old  and  long  before  the  other  two.    . 

Simony  was  extremely  prevalent  at  this  period.  In  a  council,  hoi  den  at  Ly- 
ons, five-and-forty  bifhops,  and  twenty-three  priefls,  publicly  acknowledged 
themfelves  guilty  of  that  crime,  and  refigned  their  benefices.  The  celibacy  of 
priefts,  though  eftablifhed  in  the  weftern  church,  was  but  illobferved,  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces  bordering  on  Germany,  in  Brittany  and  Normandy. 
Some  of  the  clergy  publicly  kept  women  addicted  to  every  fpecies  of  debau- 
chery ;  and  others  had  concubines,  or  chambrieres  as  they  were  then  called, 
There  were  fome  who  even  formed  alliances  by  civil  contracts,  from  the  perfua- 
fion  that  it  was  better  to  have  lawful  wives  than  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  fornication  * 
In  vain  did  the  councils  and  popes,  armed  with  all  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
deprive  them  of  their  livings,  lay  them  under  an  interdict,  excommunicate  them, 
and  forbid  laymen  to  attend  their  mafTes  ;  they  could  not  reprefs  this  licentiouf- 
nefs,  till  they  permitted  the  nobles  to  fieze  and  fell  for  flaves  all  the  children 
who  fprang  from  thofe  illicit  marriages.  That  feverity  at  length  had  the  defi- 
red  affect ;  and,  if  the  clergy  did  not  become  more  chafte,  at  leaft  they  became 
more  circumfpect  in  their  conduct* 

During  this  reign  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  was  ftrongly  combated 
in  France,  and  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament  formally  denied : 
this  oppofition  the  abbe  Velly  calls — "the  fad  fruits  of  the  vain  fubtilitiea  of 
philofophy." — We,  however,  muft  give  it  a  different  character,  and  afTert  it  to 
be  the  triumph  of  reafon  over  fuperftition.  But  a  difputation  on  points  of  faith 
would  be  idle,  becaufe  ufelefs  ;  thofe  whom  we  believe  to  be  in  error  are 
equally  certain  that  the  error  is  with  us  ;  and,  fince  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  employed  for  ages  have  proved  inadequate  to  produce  conviction  on  either 
fide,  we  fee  no  good  that  could  poffibly  accrue  from  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
teft  ;  bat  if  a  ftruggle  muft  be  obferved  between  the  contending  parties,  let  it 
be  a  ftruggle  of  virtue — whofe  weapons  are  benevolence,  charity,  and  brother- 

*  Caft.  1.  iii.  Dialog.  Sacc.  4.  afta  Bcned.  t.  ii.  p.  461.  +  Glaber,  1.  v.  p.  58.. 
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ly  love.  Let  a  {pint  of  emulation  fubfift ;  but  let  its  object  be  to  reconcile 
principle  to  practice,  and  to  prove  the  juftice  of  the  one  by  the  rectitude  of  the 
other. 

The  chief  fupporters  of  this  heretical  oppofttion,  as  it  was  then  called,  were 
Ratramne,  a  monk  of  Corbie  ;  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers  ;  and  the  ce- 
lebrated John  Scott  Erigena*,  the  friend  and  inftructor  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
The  doctrine  they  attacked  was  defended  by  Lanfrance,  abbot  of  Saint  Ste- 
phen's, at  Caen,  who  afterwards  accompanied  William  the  firfl:  to  England, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  fee  of  Canterbury.  Fortunately  the  conteft  was 
attended  with  no  ferious  confequences. 


PHILIP    THE    FIRST. 


From  1061  to  1066.3  THE  firfl:  years  of  the  minority  of  Philip  were  diftur- 
bed  by  a  revolt  of  the  Gafcons,  who  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  regent.  But  the  vigour  and  prudence  difplayed  by  Baldwin  in  reducing 
the  rebels  to  fubmiffion,  not  only  gave  new  luflreto  his  reputation,  but  fecured 
him  univerfal  obedience,  the  more  durable,  a£  it  was  founded  onefteem.  The 
territories  of  Geoffrey  Martel,  count  of  x\njou,  were  difputed  by  his  two  ne- 
phews, Geoffrey  and  Fuik,  and  the  cautious  integrity  of  the  former  was  enfna- 
red  by  the  perfidions  artifices  of  the  latter.  Baldwin,  however,  intent  on  pre- 
ferving  tranquillity  in  the  dominions  of  his  wards,  forbore  to  interfere  in  their 
quarrel,  on  the  termination  of  which,  Fulk,  the  fuccefsful  competitor,  fought 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  Philip  by  the  ceffion  of  the  Gaftinois. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  attention  of  Baldwin  to  the  interefts  of  the  king, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the    nation,  his  adminiftration  has  not  totally  efca- 

*  The  abbe  Velly  lias  fallen  into  the  fame  miftake  with  William  of  Malmfbury  and  Hoveden,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fate  of  this  learned  man.  They  affirm  that,  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  Charles  the  Bald,  h© 
came  over  to  England,  at  the  invitation  of  Alfred ;  that  he  taught  forne  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
from  whence  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Malmfbury,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  fcholars  with  their  pen- 
knives. But  thefe  writers  appear  to  have  confounded  John  Scott  Erigena,  with  another  John  Scott,  an  Eng- 
lishman, contemporary  with  Alfred,  who  taught  at  Oxford,  and  was  flain  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
Ethelingy,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  ( Afferius  in  vita  Alfredi.)  It  is  moft  probable  that  Erigena  ended  his 
days  in  France.  Histoire  Literaire  de  France,  fiecle  9. 
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ped  cenfure.  He  has  been  accufedof  neglect,  infuffering  fo  dangerous  a  neigh- 
bour as  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
achieve  the  important  conqueft  of  England.  It  was  fcarcely  poffible  however,, 
that  Baldwin  could  forefee  the  fatal  confequences  of  this  event ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  he  could  have  been  juftified  in  expofmg  the  nation  to  the  inevitable 
dangers  of  war,  by  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  Norman  prince  from  acqui- 
ring a  new  kingdom,  which,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  would  render  him  lefs 
anxious  to  extend  his  native  dominions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  reduction  of 
England  by  "William  gave  rife  to  a  feries  of  bloody  and  destructive  contefts 
which  always  contributed  to  exhauft,  and  frequently  threatened  to  fubvert,  the 
monarchy  of  France.  As  from  this  revolution  the  wars  and  negociations  of  the 
French  and  Englifh  have  been  indiffolubly  blended,  and  form  one  great  and  com- 
plicated fyftem  of  politics,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  its  rife^ 
progrefs,  and  accomplifhment. 

In  England  the  extinction  of  the  Danes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line, 
had  been  effected  by  the  acceffion  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  who  was  fon  to 
Ethelred,  by  Emma,  fifter  to  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy.  This  weak  but 
pious  monarch  had,  in  the  year  1043,  married  Editha,  daughter  to  the  potent 
earl  Godwin  ;  but  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  father  was  unfortunately 
transferred  to  the  unoffending  child  ;  and,  though  Editha  is  reprefented  by  con- 
temporary -writers  as  pofTefTed  of  all  the  graces  of  perfonal  beauty,  and  endow- 
ed with  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  the  female  mind,  flie  never  could  acquire 
the  confidence  andefteem  of  her  unnatural  hufband.  It  is  even  afferted,  that  he 
never  confummated  the  marriage  ;  but  abstained  from  all  connection  with  his 
wife,  in  confequence  of  a  pretended  vow  of  chaflity,  which  excited  the  praife 
and  admiration  of  the  monks,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  procure  him  the  ti- 
tle of  Saint  and  ConfefTor. 

This  ftrange  and  unjuflifiable   conduct  was  attended   with  fatal  effects  ;  Ed- 
ward having  no  children,  the  ambition  of  the  Englifh  nobles  was  roufed  ;  and 
Harold,  the    brother   of  Editha,  who  was  equally  diftinguifhed  for  his  power 
and  talents,  fecretly  formed  the  molt  judicious  fchemes  for  fecuring  his  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  throne.     But  the  king,  apprifed  of  his  intention,  and  inexprefTibly 
hurt  at  the  idea  of  being  fucceeded  by  the  heir  of  a  family    whofe  power  had 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  regal  authority,  adopted  a  plan  which  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  an  effectual  dif appointment  to  his  projects.     Though  his  natural  affection 
for  the  Normans — 'among  whom  he  paffed  his  youthful  days — had  led  him  to 
wifli  that  duke  William  might  fucceed  him,  he  was    now  fearful  that  fuch    an. 
appointment  would  prove  favourable  to  the  pretenfions  of  Harold,  by  affording 
the  people,  who  were   averfe  from   the    domination  of  foreigners,  a  fpecious 
pretext  for  fupporting  the  claims  of  their  favourite.     For  this  reafon,  he  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  fix  on  his  nephew  Edward,  furnamed  the  Exile,  the  fon  of 
Edmund  Ironfide7  for  his  fuccefTor,  who  was  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the 
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Saxon  line,  and  whofe  title  could  not  have  admitted  of  a  difpute,  fince  it  was 
preferable  to  that  of  Edward  himfelf.  This  prince,  indeed,  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  had  he  not,  by  his  continual 
reiidence,  from  his  infancy,  in  a  country  fo  remote  as  Hungary,  fo  entirely 
eftranged  himfelf  from  the  Englifh,  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  foreigner,  and 
therefore  gave  the  preference  to  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  He  arrived  in  his  na- 
tive country  in  the  year  1057,  after  an  abfence  of  forty  years,  but  unhappily 
died  within  a  month  after  his  arrival,  leaving  an  infant  fon,  named  Edgar  Athe- 
ling. 

Thus  the  fears  of  the  king,  which  had  been  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  his  ne- 
phew, were  renewed  by  his  death,  and  he  was  constrained  to  look  out  for  ano- 
ther fhccefTor,  as  he  plainly  perceived  that  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Edgar 
would  be  able  to  form  but  a  feeble  oppofition  to  fo  popular  and  powerful  a  ri- 
val as  Harold.  In  this  extremity,  he  again  caft  his  eyes  on  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  whofe  talents  and  power,  he  was  induced  to  hope,  would  enable 
him  to  furmount  every  obftacle  that  might  be  oppofed  to  his  fucceffion. 

At  this  period,  William  had,  by  his  valour  and  perfeverance,  expelled  all  da- 
ring pretenders  to  the  ducal  crown,  and  reduced  his  turbulent  and  imperious  ba- 
rons to  due  fubmiffion  ;  compelled  them  to  facrifice  their  mutual  animofities  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  eftablifhed  his  fovereignty  on  the  firm  eft  bafis.  In 
a  moil  rigorous  adminiftration  of  juftice  he  difplayed  the  natural  feverity  of  his 
temper,  which  was  well  adapted  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  Subjects  whom 
lenity  could  not  foothe  to  obedience :  but,  from  the  fuccefs  which  attended  this 
plan  of  government  in  his  Norman  dominions,  William  was  unfortunately  led 
to  believe,  that  its  excellence  was  not  local,  but  univerfal ;  and  therefore  efta- 
blifhed, as  a  maxim,  that  inflexibility  of  conduct  was  the  firft  duty  of  a  Sove- 
reign . 

Though  Edward  was  fixed  in  his  determination  that  William  fhould  fucceed 
him,  yet,  fearful  to  promote  difturbances  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  intentions, 
he  never  put  them  in  execution.  Harold,  whofe  hopes,  which  had  been  damp- 
ed for  a  time,  were  now  revived  by  the  death  of  the  lawful  heir,  openly  proceed- 
ed to  purfiie  the  moft  effective  meafures  for  the  increafe  of  his  popularity,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  his  power.  There  was  one  obftacle,  however,  in  his  way 
to  the  throne,  which  it  feemed  difficult  to  remove.  Earl  Godwin,  whenreftor- 
ed  to  his  fortune  and  honours,  had  given  hoftages  for  his  peaceful  and  loyal  de- 
meanour ;  and,  among  the  reft,  was  a  fon  named  Ulnoth,  and  a  grandfon  named 
Haquin,  whom  Edward,  for  greater  fecurity,  had  configned  to  to  the  cuftody  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  at  whofe  court  they  were  ftill  detained. 

Though  Harold  did  not  know  that  the  duke  was  his  competitor,  yet  he  was 
ftill  anxious  to  procure  the  liberation  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  from  an  ap- 
prehenfion,  that  William  might,  in  favour  of  Edgar  x\theling,  retain  thefe  pledges 
to  operate  as  a  check  on  the  ambitious  pretentions  of  any  other  claimant.     He 
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therefore  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  as  Godwin  was  dead,  there  could  be  no- 
reaion  for  their  farther  detention  ;  particularly  as  his  own  conduct  had  afforded 
the    ftrongeft  teftimony   of  unfeigned  fubmiifion  to   royal  authority,  and  the 
moil  perfect  attachment  to  his  prince,  and  devotion  to  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
try.    But  Edward,  though  inceffantly  importuned  on  the  fubject,  fleadily  refuf- 
ed  to  comply, with  his  entreaties,  alledging,  that  his  application  mould  not  be 
addrefTed  to  him,  but  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  inwhofe  poffeffion  the  hoftages- 
were  ;  and  Harold,  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  more  fa- 
tisfactory  anfwer  would  prove  unavailing,  defired  the  king's  permiffion  to  make 
a  voyage  to  the  continent,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  foliciting  the 
duke  in  perfon,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from  him  the  releafe  of  his  kinfmen.- 
The  requeft  was  perfectly  confonant  with  the  king's  wiflies,  who  did  not  doubt 
that  William  would  find  fome  fpecious  pretext  for  detaining  him  in  Normandyr- 
or  at  lead  that  he  would   take  fuch  meafures  as  would  effectually  prevent  Ha- 
rold from  oppofing  any  obftacle  to  his  defign. 

Having  obtained  the  king's  confent,  Harold,  wholly  ignorant  of  his  inten- 
tions in  favour  of  "William,  and  confequently  unfufpicious  of  the  danger  he 
was  about  to  incur,  made  immediate  preparations  for  his  departure,  and  em- 
barked for  Rouen,  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue  ;  but,  being  driven  by 
a  tempeft  on  the  coaft  of  Picardy,  be  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  port,, 
fituated  in  the  territories  of  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu ;  who,  being  apprifed  of 
his  quality,  ordered  him  to  be  detained  as  a  prifoner,  and  demanded  an  exor- 
bitant price  for  his  ranfom.  Fortunately  Harold  found  means  to  convey  intel- 
ligence of  his  fituation  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  to  whom  he  reprefented,  that 
the  avaricious  difpofition  of  the  count  of  Ponthieu  had  compelled  him  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  a  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him,  as  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  court  of  Normandy  in  execution  of  a  commiffion  from  the  king  of 
England. 

The  importance  of  this  incident  immediately  ftruck  William  in  the  moft  for- 
cible point  of  view.  He  forefaw,  that,  if  he  could  once  gain  Harold,  either 
by  threats  or  promifes,  he  mould  encounter  no  farther  obftructions  in  his  way 
to  the  throne ;  and  Edward  might  then  execute,  without  fear  of  danger,  or 
dread  of  oppofition,  thofe  intentions  which  he  entertained  in  his  favour ;  he,, 
therefore,  difpatched  a  melfenger  to  the  count  of  Ponthieu,  to  demand,  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  the  liberation  of  his  prifoner ;  and  that  nobleman,  not  dar- 
ing to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  fo  powerful  a  prince,  delivered  Harold  into  the 
hands  of  his  emifTary,  who  conducted  him  to  Rouen. 

William  received  Harold  with  every  poffible  demonftration  of  refpect,  and  the 
moft  cordial  marks  of  friendfhip  ;  but,  being  acquainted  withhis  ambitious  projects,, 
he  was  at  a  lofs  in  what  manner  to  proceed  ;  whether  to  deftroy  him  as  a  dangerous 
competitor,  or  to  fecure  him  as  a  powerful  friend.  By  the  adoption  of  the  firft 
mcafure,  he  muft  have  made  a  premature  declaration  of  his  own  views,  which? 
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it  was  his  interest  to  conceal:  befides,  the  destruction  of  a  nobleman,  fo  univer- 
sally eSteemed,  might  have  occasioned  a  rupture  between  the  Englifh  and  Nor- 
mans, which  mult  have  entirely  frustrated  any  meafures  the  king  might  wifli  to 
purfue,  in  order  to  enfure  him  the  Succeffion  ;  and  had  Edward  died,  during  a 
war,  it  was  even  impoflible  he  mould  leave  the  kingdom  to  a  prince  by  whom 
it  was  actually  attacked.  Harold,  moreover,  being  entrufled  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Weffex  and  Kent,  all  the  forts  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  were 
in  poffeffion  of  his  immediate  dependants,  who  would  doubtlefs  defend  them  to 
the  laSt  extremity  againft  his  affafTin  ;  a  circumftance  alone  fufficient  to  create  a 
formidable  obstruction  to  the  defigns  of  the  duke. 

Thefe  confi derations,  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  advancement  which 
Harold  had  made  in  the  affections  of  theEnglifh,  and,  cOnfequently,  of  the  pro- 
bability that  existed  of  Succeeding  in  his  attempts,  induced  William  to  adopt  the 
lefs  defperate  mode  of  endeavouring  to  enfnare  his  friendfhip,  though  it  was 
liable  to  objections  equally  valid,  and  was  attended  with  equal  danger:  for,  by 
communicating  his  intentions  to  Harold,  he  afforded  him  an  ample  opportunity  of 
defeating  them.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  believe,  that,  by  fo  extraordinary 
a  proof  of  his  confidence,  he  mould  excite  the  gener'oSity  of  Harold  to  make  a 
Suitable  return ;  and,  therefore,  after  evincing  a  difpofition  to  comply  with  his 
requeSt,  in  delivering  up  the  hoftages,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  difclofing  to 
him  the  important  Secret  of  his  pretentions  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the 
will  which  Edward  intended  to  make  in  his  favour.  This  difcovery  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expreflion  of  an  earneSt  defirethat  Harold  would  affift  him  in  efta- 
blifhing  his  claims  ;  and  by  a  Solemn  affurance  that,  in  return  for  So  great  an 
obligation,  he  would  comply  with  the  Suggestions  of  unbounded  gratitude  in 
Supporting  the  preSent  unrivalled  grandeur  of  Harold  and  his  family  ;  which,  he 
remarked,  would  with  difficulty  fuftain  itSelf  againft  the  jealous  and  inveterate 
averfion  of  Edward,  but  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  cOnfiderable  increafe  from 
a  SueceSfor  who  would  be  So  highly  indebted  to  him  for  his  elevation*  He  gave 
him  to  understand,  at  the  Same  time,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  his  own 
ambitious  views  ;  and  endeavoured  to  impreSs  his  mind  with  a  juft  SenSe  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  an  attempt  to  obtain  his  ends  would  be  infallibly 
attended.  To  divert  Harold  from  his  purpofe,  he  expreSSed  to  him,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  the  determined  opposition  he  muSt  naturally  expect  to  incur,  as 
well  from  Edgar  Atheling,  as  from  the  Englifh  nobility,  who  would  not  fail  to 
regard  his  ambition  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy.  He  made  ufe  of  an  argument  Still 
more  forcible,  by  plainly  telling  him  that,  fhould  fortune  prove  So  far  favourable 
as  to  enable  him  to  Surmount  every  other  obstacle,  he  would  ftill  find  a  reSolute 
enemy  in  himSelf,  who  was  amply  poSfeSTed  of  every  reguifite  for  undertaking 
a  long  and  obftinate  conteft,  and  whom  no  consideration  of  danger  or  difficulty 
could  deter  from  enforcing  a  claim  which  he  conceived  to  be  founded  in  juStiee, 
In  Short,  he  obferved  to  him,  that  by  affording  his  affifhnce  he  might  Secure  ait 
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extent  of  power  equalled  by  none  but  the  royal  authority ;  whereas,  if  he  re- 
jected his  proffered  friendfhip,  he  hazarded  the  lofs  of  a  certain  and  eftablifhed 
advantage,  for  an  uncertain  and  precarious  profpeci  of  aggrandifement. 

Harold,  though  infinitely  furprifed  at  the  duke's  declaration,  polTefTed  fufficient 
prefence  of  mind  to  be  fenflble  of  the  danger  he  mould  incur  by  a  peremptory 
refufal  to  favour  his  pretenfions  3  he  therefore  feigned  to  be  convinced  by  the 
reafons  which  the  duke  had  alledged  to  deter  him  from  the  purfuit  of  his  pro- 
ject;  and,  afTiiming  a  tone  of  hypocrify  juftly  adapted  to  the  occafion,  confefTed 
to  William,  with  a  plaullve  appearance  of  candour,  that,  before  the  arrival  of 
prince  Edward,  as  the  king  was  without  heirs,  he  had  indeed  entertained  hopes 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  from  a  confeioufhefs  that  there  was  no  nobleman  in 
England  whofe  wealth  and  fervices  could  give  him  fo  juff.  a  claim  to  the  affection 
and  obedience  of  the  people :  that,  in  confequence  of  fuch  hopes,  he  had  even 
proceeded  to  take  certain  meafures,  which  had  afforded  him  the  fairefl  profpett 
of  fuccefs  ;  but  that  the  arrival  of  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  had  induced  him 
to  change  his  intentions,  as  he  had  been  anxious  to  receive  the  crown  as  the  free 
gift  of  the  people,  and  not  to  feize  it  as  an  ufurper.  He  added,  that,  fince  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  pretentions  of  William,  and  the  pleafure  of  his  fove- 
reign,  he  fhould  think  it  his  duty  to  promote  them;  as  he  wTould  much  rather  that 
the  kingdom  fhould  fall  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince  who  was  able  to  defend 
it,  than  under  that  of  a  child,  whofe  infant  imbecility  gave  but  little  hopes  of 
improvement. 

William,  to  attach  him  more  firmly  to  his  interefr,  offered  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  ;  but  the  princefs  not  being  yet  arrived  at  years  of  matu- 
rity, the  consummation  of  the  marriage  was  deferred  to  a  future  period.  He 
alio  required  Harold  to  take  a  folemn  oath  to  adhere  flrictly  to  the  promife  he 
had  made  ;  and,  in  order  tb  render  it  more  facred  and  binding,  had  recourfe  to 
an  artifice  which  conveys  a  juft  idea  of  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the 
times — he  ordered  the  relics  of  fome  of  the  moft  revered  martyrs  and  faints  to 
be  privately  conveyed  beneath  the  altar  on  which  Harold  had  confented  to  fwear ; 
and,  when  the  oath  was  taken,  expofedthem  to  his  view,  with  an  earneft  exhor- 
tation to  obferve  moft  religioufly  an  engagement  contracted  under  fuch  aufpices, 
and  ratified  by  fo  tremendous  a  fanction  :  the  duke  then  difmiffed  him,  with  great 
profeffions  of  friendfhip  and  future  protection  ;  having  firfl  delivered  to  him  his 
nephew  Haquin,  and  promifedto  bring  over  his  brother  Ulnoth,  when  he  mould 
go  to  England  himfelf. 

Harold  was  no  fooner  at  liberty,  than  he  conceived  himfelf  authorifed  to  vio- 
late an  oath,  which  had  been  extorted  by  fear,  and  which,  if  fulfilled,  might  tend 
to  operate  the  fubjection  of  his  native  country  to  the  domination  of  a  foreigner. 
He  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  that  had  been  repofed  in 
him,  the  more  effectually  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  He 
-oxer  ted  the  utmoft  diligence  and  afliduity  in  increafing  the  number  ofhispartizans^ 
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arid  fpared  no  pains  to  fecure  the  efteem  of  the  people.  If,  hitherto,  he  had 
really  experienced  any  fcruples  of  confeiencefrom  an  attempt  to  uiurp  the  crown, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  lawful  heir,  he  now  conceived  himfelf  to  be  totally  ex- 
empt from  any  imputation  of  injuftice  to  Edgar  Atheling;  as,  even  fhould  he 
forep-o  his  pretentions,  the  fucceflion  of  that  prince  would  be  effectually  impeded 
by  the  interpofition  of  William.  He,  therefore,  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  minds  of  the  Englifh  to  his  own  elevation  to  the  regal  dignity:  he  re- 
vived their  ancient  averfion  to  the  Normans,  and,  by  an  oftentatious  difplay  of 
his  influence  and  power,  fought  to  deter  the  wavering  and  timorous  Edward 
fremi  executing  his  intended  will  in  favour  of  his  Norman  competitor. 

The  king,  advanced  in  years  and  opprefled  with  infirmities,  made  no  attempt 
to. counteract  his  projects.  Accordingly,  on  his  death,  which  happened  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1066,  the  crown  was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people,  conferred  on  Harold,  who  proved  himfelf  worthy  to  wear  it,  by  a  dis- 
play of  wifdom,  vigour,  moderation,  and  juftice,  that  promifed  to  fecure  the 
happinefsof  his  fubjecls,  and  the  welfare  of  the  ftate.  The  duke  of  Normandy, 
enraged  at  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival,  made  a  vow,  that  he  mould  experience  the 
mod  dreadful  effects  of  his  indignation  ;  but,  that  his  attempt  might  be  fanftioned 
by  fome  colour  of  juftice,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  England,  to  reproach  Harold 
with  a  violation  of  his  oath,  and  to  demand,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  the  immedi- 
ate refignation  of  the  throne  which  he  had  ufurped,  threatening  him  with  imme- 
diate war  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  To  this  infolent  fummons,  Harold  juftly  replied, 
that  William  could  have  no  poflible  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that, 
if  the  late  king  had  really  made  a  will  in  his  favour,  it  could  be  of  no  effect,  as 
the  laws  of  the  land  exprefsly  forbade  him  to  difpofe  of  the  liberties  of  his  fubjecls 
according  tothefuggeftions  of  his  own  caprice;  and  that  they  had  exprefsly  pro- 
vided againfr.  the  fucceflion  of  a  foreigner  :  that,  for  his  part,  the  crown  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  people,  whofe  favour  he 
fhould  deferve  to  forfeit,  were  he  capable  of  betraying  the  deareft  interefts  of 
the  nation,  which  had  been  conflgned  to  his  care  ;  that,  with  regard  to  the  oath, 
with  the  violation  of  which  his  ambaffadors  had  dared  to  upbraid  him,  it  had 
been  extorted  by  a  well-grounded  fear  of  perfonal  violence,  and  could,  there- 
fore, never  be  regarded  as  obligatory.  Finally,  he  gave  the  duke  to  underftand, 
that,  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  enforce  his  claim,  he  would  find  the  Englifh 
ready  to  defend  their  liberties  to  the  laft  extremity,  under  a  monarch  who,  con- 
fcious  of  the  importance  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  was  determined  that  his 
reign  fhould  end  but  with  his  life. 

William,  on  receiving  this  refolute  anlwer,  made  the  moft  formidable  prepa- 
rations for  war.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  that  muft  inevitably  attend 
this  important  enterprife,  he  fuffered  the  voice  of  prudence  to  be  filenced  by 
the  dictates  of  refentment ;  and,  fubftituting  ambition  for  juftice,  determined  to 
furmount  every  obfeaele  that  fhould  be  oppofed  to  his  progrefs, 
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He  found  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  confideration,  that  the  long  period  of  tran- 
quillity which  England  had  enjoyed,for  the  fpace  of  near  half  a  century,  miift  have 
efTentially  enervated  its  inhabitants  ;  that  the  Englifh  foldiers  muft  be  confe- 
quently  devoid  of  difcipline,  and  the  officers  of  experience.  He  knew  that  the 
kingdom  was  wholly  unprovided  with  fortified  towns,  which  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  prolonging  a  war  ;  and  that  one  decifive  action  mult,  therefore,  de- 
termine its  fate.  He  was,  moreover,  willing  to  believe,  that,  as  Harold  had  af- 
cended  the  throne  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  late  monarch,  he  was 
not  fo  firmly  feated  on  it,  but  that  the  leaft  commotion  might  occafion  a  revolt 
that  would  prove  fatal  to  his  authority. 

ImprefTed  with  thefe  ideas,  he  haftened  the  equipment  of  his  fleet ;  and  the 
fame  of  the  intended  invafion  being  already  difFufed  over  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  great  numbers  of  powerful  noblemen,  allured  by  the  reputation  which 
William  had  acquired  by  his  military  conduct,  repaired  to  his  ftandard,  accom- 
panied by  their  vaffals  and  dependents.  But  Conan,  count  of  Brittany,  who 
was  the  avowed  enemy  of  William,  embraced  this  favourable  opportunity  ot 
advancing  a  frivolous  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  he  prepared  to 
enforce  by  marching  a  powerful  army  into  the  Norman  territories. 

The  duke,  aware  that  a  defeat  at  the  prefent  critical  period  muft  effectually 
fruftrate  his  defigns  upon  England,  propofed  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
count  ;  but  thefe  being  rejected  with  difdain,  William  was  compelled  to  prepare 
for  deciding  the  difpute  by  the  fword;  and  as  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal 
In  numbers,  a  defperate  engagement  was  expected  to  enfue,  when  the  death  of 
Conan,  who  diedfuddenly,  very  opportunely  prevented  the  efFufion  of  blood. 

Some  hiftorians  affirm  that  this  nobleman  was  poifoned  by  his  chamberlain,  at 
the  mitigation  of  William ;  an  afTertion  which  acquires  a  great  femblance  of 
probability  from  a  due  confideration  of  all  the  relative  circumftances  ;  though 
it  is  not  fufficiently  afcertained  to  enable  us  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 

Hod,  the  brother-in-law,  and  fucceffor  of  Conan,  deviated  from  the  prudent 
policy  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  not  only  concluded  a  peace  with  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  but  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  Alain  Fergeant,  to  join  him  with  a  body  of 
five  thoufand  Bretons.  The  counts  of  x\njou,  Poictou,  Maine,  and  Eoulogne, 
alfo  engaged  to  fupply  him  with  troops  and  traniports,  on  condition  of  being 
repaid  for  their  fervices  by  a  ftipulated  portion  of  land,  after  the  ccnqueft  with 
England. 

William  had  even  the  audacity  to  apply  for  afilftance  to  France  ;  and  Bald- 
win, rather  through  fear  than  friendfhip,  permitted  him  to  levy  troops  in  the 
dominions  of  Philip,  and  even  fupplied  him  with  a  fum  of  money.  Henry  the 
Fourth,  emperor  of  Germany,  not  only  gave  permiffion  to  his  vaflals  to  embark. 
in  this  expedition,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed,  but  folcmnly 
engaged  to  protect;  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  infult  or  invafion  during  tie 
a!  Jen cc  of  William,  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  employ  his  whole  force  \n  ths 
vprife. 
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But  an  ally  of  flill  greater  importance,  whom  William  had  found  the  means 
of  winning  over  to  his  intereft,  was  the  pope,  whofe  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  in  thofe  days  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition,  was  immenre.  Far  from 
confining  his  cares  to  the  due  performance  of  his  fpiritual  duties,  and  the  falu- 
tary  regulation  of  his  church,  this  afpiring  prelate  affirmed  the  right  to  inter- 
pole  in  all  fecular  tranfa&ions,  and  to  acl  as  a  deipotic  arbiter  in  the  difputes  of 
monarchs ;  not  merely  with  a  laudable  view  of  enforcing  harmony,  but,  too 
frequently,  for  the  malignant  purpofe  of  lighting  the  torch  of  difcord,  and  affor- 
ding a  fanction  to  injuflice.  Alexander  the  Second,  who  now  enjoyed  the  pa^ 
pal  dignity,  highly  pleafed  by  William's  appeal  to  his  tribunal,  and  his  offer  to 
hold  the  kingdom  of  England  as  a  fief  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  determined  to  e£- 
poufe  his  quarrel ;  hoping  too,  by  that  means,  to  extend  his  influence  to  Eng- 
land, which  ftill  maintained  a  certain  degree  of  independence  in  its  ecclefiafti- 
cal  government,  and  had,  hitherto,  ftrenuoufly  refifted  thofe  exorbitant  claims 
by  which  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy  was  fupported.  Urged  by  thefe  potent 
confiderations,  without  giving  himfelf  time  to  inveftigate  the  juftice  and  validity 
of  William's  claim,  he  openly  declared  in  favour  of  it  ;  and,  to  infpire  the 
Normans  with  confidence,  fent  the  duke  a  confecrated  banner,  a  golden  Agnus 
Dei,  and  one  of  Saint  Peter's  hairs  fet  in  a  ring ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
attacked  his  adverfary,  Harold,  with  the  artillery  of  the  church,  denouncing  ex- 
communication againft  him  and  all  his  adherents. 

Though  this  concurrence  of  favourable  circumftances  had  removed  many  ob- 
ftacles  which  had  oppofed  themfelves  to  William's  defigns,  by  affording  a  colour 
of  juftice  to  his  proceedings,  and  thereby  difpelliug  the  doubts  of  fome,  who 
were  deterred,  by  fcruples  of  confeience,  from  engaging  in  his  caufe ;  yet  one 
effential  difficulty  ftill  remained  to  be  ob*teted  :  this  confifted  in  the  means  of 


raifmg  a  fufficient  fum  of  money  to  defray  the  enormous  expences  of  fo  vaft  aa 
undertaking.  He,  at  firft,  had  recourfe  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  convening  an 
afTembly  of  the  ftates  of  Normandy,  which,  accordingly,  met  at  Lillehonne  ;  but, 
when  he  demanded  their  permiffion  to  raife  the  necefTary  fupplies  by  means  of  a 
general  impoft,  they  unanimoufly  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  from  a 
judicious  preference  of  the  happinefs  and  repofe  of  their  country  to  the  dange- 
rous gratification  of  their  fovereign's  ambition  ;  for  they  plainly  forefaw,  that, 
if  William  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  Normandy  would  infallibly  become  a  pro- 
vince of  England;  and  that,  if  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  the  duchy  muft  long 
feel  the  effecis  of  his  defeat.  They  therefore  reprefented  to  him  that  the  late 
wars  having  nearly  exhaufted  the  principality,  both  of  men  and  money,  they 
were  lb  far  from  being  able  to  attempt  new  conquefts,  that  they  fhould  even 
find  great  difficulty  in  defending  their  own  territories  againft  the  attacks  of  any 
powerful  invader,  They  added,  that  though  the  claims  of  William  might  be 
founded  in  juftice,  they  were  not  aware  of  any  advantage  that  could  poffibly 
accrue  to  their  country  from  the  enterprife  j  nor  were  they  obliged  to  ferve  in 
Vol.  h  Pd       • 
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foreign  expeditions,    in  which  the  intereft  of  Normandy  was  not  immediately 
concerned. 

The  duke,  finding  there  was  no  probability  of  fucceeding  with  the  flates,  re- 
folved  on  afeparate  application  to  the  moft  wealthy  individuals  of  the  province ; 
and,  beginning  with  thofe  in  whom  he  could  place  the  firmed,  reliance,  obtained, 
by  degrees,  the  requifite  fum  for  the  equipment  of  his  armament. 

The  counts  of  Longueville  and  Mortaigne  afforded  him  great  ailiftance  in  this 
negociation.  Odo,  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  brother  to  the  duke,  fitted  out  forty  vef- 
fels  at  his  own  expenfe ;  William  Fitz-Ofborne,  count  of  Breteuil,  and  confta- 
ble  of  the  duchy,  provided  a  fimilar  number,  and  the  bifhop  of  Mons  fuppiied 
him  with  thirty.  The  example  of  thefe  noblemen  was  followed  by  many  others  5 
and  the  ftates,  finding  it  in  vain  to  periifl  in  refufing  the  required  afliftance,  as 
without  it  he  would  be  enabled  to  put  his  project  in  execution,  at  laft  confented 
to  grant  his  requeft. 

William  had,  by  this  time,  collected  a  fleet  of  three  thoufand  veffels,  and  af~ 
fembled  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  chofen  men ;  among  which  were  more  than 
five  thoufand  noblemen,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  of  the  firft  rank. 
The  moft  celebrated  were  Guy,  count  of  Ponthieu ;  Alain  Fergeant,  count  of 
Dol ;  Amaury,  vifcount  of  Thouars  ;  the  lords  of  Vetre,  Chateaugiron,  Gael, 
andLoheac;  all  of  them  Bretons.  The  chief  of  the  Normans  were  Odo,  bi- 
fhop of  Bayeux  ;  the  count  of  Mortaigne  and  his  fon,  Geoffry  de  Rotrou  ;  Roger, 
count  of  Beaumont,  and  his  fon  Robert  ;  the  count  of  Longueville  ;  with  the 
lords  of  Avranches,  Touques,  Etouteville,  Arques,  Gournay,  and  Saint  Sauveur 
de  Cotentin,  an  old  general  of  eighty,  who  was  refolved  to  terminate  a  life  of 
glory  in  the  field  of  honour.  There  were  alfo  Euftace,  count  of  Boulogne  j 
Hugh,  count  of  Eftaples  ;  William  E/tz-Richard,  count  of  Evreux ;  William 
de  Warrenne  ;  Hugh  de  Grantmefnil,  Charles  Martel ;  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
and  W alter  Giffard.  To  thefe  courageous  chieftains  William  promifed  the 
fpoils  of  England,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour;  and,  pointing  to  the  Britifh 
coaft,  told  them  that  was  the  field  in  which  they  muft  render  their  names  im- 
mortal, and  procure  to  themfelves  honourable  eftablifhments. 

William  had  collected  his  fleet  early  in  the  fummer  of  1066,  but  was  pre-, 
vented  from  failing  by  contrary  winds,  and  different  incidents,  till  the  month  of 
September,  when  it  fet  fail  from  the  harbour  of  Saint  Valori ;  and,  after  a  fortu- 
nate pafTage,  arrived  at  Pevenfey,  in  SufTex,  on  Michaelmas-day,  when  the  army 
was  difembarked  without  the  fmalleft  oppofition,  as  a  large  fleet,  which  Harold 
hadaflembled,  and  which  had  cruized  off  thelfle  of  Wight  during  the  fummer,. 
had  been  difmiffed,  on  a  falfe  report  that  William  had  difcontinued  his  pre- 
parations. 

After  publishing  a  manifefto,  as  falfe  as  his  claims  were  frivolous,  he  advanc- 
ed to  the  vicinity  of  Haftings,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Englifh  army,  under 
the  command  of  Harold  and  his  valiant  brothers ;  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  on 
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the  fourteenth  of  October,  and,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  conflict,  which 
laited  from  morning  till  night,  William,  by  an  artifice,  iecured  that  victory, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  England.  The  death  of  Harold  left  this  foreign 
ufurper  in  poffeffion  of  the  field — and  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  fceptre  of  Bri- 
tain, which  had  been  fwayed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  more  than  fix  hundred 
years,  was  now  transferred  to  the  hand  of  a  Norman. 

A.D.  1067.3  The  power  which  William  acquired  by  this  new  conqueft,  afforded 
juft  fubject  of  alarm  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  repented,  when  too 
late,  their  own  weaknels,  in  not  oppofing  his  efforts.  King  Philip,  young  as 
he  was,  conceived  that  a  crowned  vaffalwas  an  object  of  apprehenfion  ;  and  he 
loudly  cenfured  the  regent,  who  had  afiifted  the  duke  of  Normandy  with  mo- 
ney and  troops.  But  Baldwin  did  not  long  furvive  this  event  :  his  death  was 
a  great  lofs  to  the  kingdom  which  he  governed  with  confummate  prudence  ;  and 
a  ftill  greater  to  the  youthfnl  monarch,  who  now  became  his  own  mafter,  at 
an  age  when  the  underftanding  is  generally  weak,  and  the  pafhons  are  ftrong. 
Philip  was  then  but  fifteen  ;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm, 
the  king  was  not  of  age  till  he  was  twenty-one.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  any  other  regent  was  named.  The  firft  expedition  of  the  new  monarch 
was  into  Flanders,  whither  refpect  for  the  memory  of  Baldwin  reduced  him  to 
carry  his  arms. 

It  had  long  been  a  cuflom  with  the  counts  of  Flanders  to  refpect  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  fo  far  as  to  leave  all  their  dominions  to  the  eldeft  fon,  to  the 
total  exclufion  the  younger  children.  The  regent  left  two  fons,  Baldwin  the 
Sixth,  who  fucceeded  him;  and  Robert,  who,  according  to  the  romantic  ideas 
of  the  age*,  was  fent  to  feek  his  fortune  on  the  Spanifh  coafl.  He  landed  in 
Gallicia  ;  and,  after  making  a  confiderablAbooty,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
his  fhips,  and  return  home.  He  then  w^nt,  as  a  pilgrim,  to  Conftantinople, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  fome  Norman  gentlemen,  who  had  formed  a  deflgn 
of  making  themfelves  matters  of  Greece.  But  their  project  being  detected, 
Robert  turned  back,  with  a  firm  refolution  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Flanders.  He  accordingly  collected  what  troops  he  could,  and  made  an 
attack  upon  Friezeland,  which  was  then  governed  by  Gertrude  of  Saxony,  wi- 
dow to  count  Florent,  and  guardian  to  her  infant  fon,  Thierri.  The  Flemifh 
prince,  though  twice  repulfed,  renewed  his  attacks  with  fuch  determined  cou- 
rage, that  the  countefs,  /earing  that  he  muft  finally  fucceed,  offered  him  her 
hand,  with  the  county  of  Friezeland  ;  which  he  accepted,  and  from  thence 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Robert  the  Frifon. 

■  A.  D.  1070.]  Such  v/as  the  ftate  of  Flanders  at  the  death  of  the  regent  of 
France,  a  prince  of  ftrong  talents,  and  inflexible  integrity.  Baldwin  the  Sixth, 
his  fucceffor,  either  from  jealoufy,  ambition,  or  antipathy  to  his  younger  bro- 

*  Lambert  Affchaff.  de  reb.  Germ, 
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ther,  reiblvedto  deprive  him  of  an  eftablifhment,  for  which  he  wasfolely  in- 
debted to  his  courage  and  good  conduct.  In  vain  did  Robert  iiie  for  peace,  and 
folicit  his  friendfhip  ;  bent  on  war,  he  had  recourfe  to  arms  ;  and  a  battle  en- 
fuing,  he  paid  for  his  unjuft  aud  criminal  attempt  with  his  life.  His  two  fons, 
Arnoul  and  Baldwin,  being  ftill  in  their  infancy,  were  incapable  of  flopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  victor,  who  eafily  made  himfelf  m after  of  his  brother's 
principality.  Defpoiled  of  their  inheritance,  they  fie d,  with  their  mother,  Ri- 
childe  of  Hainault,  to  the  court  of  France,  and  implored  the  protection  of  Phi- 
lip, who  received  them  with  kindnefs ;  and,  railing  an  army,  advanced 
againft  theufurper.  But,  in  a  decilive  battle,  near  Cafiel,  the  French  were  de- 
feated ;  and  the  young  count,  Arnoul,  perifhed  in  the  action.  Robert,  by  no 
means  elated  with  his  victory,  was  ftill  eager  to  obtain  the  friendfhip  of  Philip  ; 
who  accepted  the  profferred  alliance,  and  even  confented  to  marry  Bertha, 
daughter  to  his  wife  Gertrude,  by  Florent,  count  of  Friezeland.  Young  Bald- 
win being  thus. abandoned  by  France,  was  compelled  to  content  himfelf  with 
the  diftrict  of  Hainault,  and  the  title  of  count,  and  to  leave  his  uncle  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  Flanders. 

A.  D.  1073.3  The  church  of  Rome  was,  at  this  time,  governed  by  the  fa- 
mous Hildebrand,  a  man  of  low  extraction,  formerly  a  monk  of  Cluni,  after- 
wards a  cardinal,  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Second,  pro- 
moted to  the  papal  dignity,  under  the  appellation  of  Gregory  the  Seventh. 
This  turbulent  and  afpiring  pontiff,  not  content  with  the  arbitrary  exercife  of 
his  fpiritual  authority ,  laid  claim  to  univerfal  dominion  ;  nor  fuffered  his  enter- 
prifing  genius  to  be  restrained  by  fear,  decency,  or  moderation.  His  impious 
zeal  engendered  more  infurrections,  andcaufed  a  greater  effufion  of  blood,  than 
Che  ambition  of  the  moft  fan guinar^tyr ants.  "  He  neglected  nothing*,"  fays 
Pafquier,  "  which  either  arms,  the  pen,  or  fpiritual  cenfures,  could  effeft,  in 
"  order  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  papacy,  and  the  disadvantage  of  fo- 
"  vereign  princes/'  He  was  the  firft  who  dared  to  advance  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine, that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  depofe  emperors,  and  to  abfolve  fubjects  from 
then-  oaths  of  allegiancet.  At  leaft,  fuch  is  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  fa- 
mous publication  known  by  the  name  of  diCiatus  papat,  becaufe  it  gave  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  pope's  inftructions  to  his  legates.  All  the  circular  letters  of 
this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame  fpirit  of  arrogance  ;  they  contain  repeated  affertions 

*  Pafqueir,  Recher.  de  la  Fran.  c.  viii.  et  xiv.  p.  190  et  219.  f  Epift.  55.  Greg.  vii.  lib.  ii. 

+  That  candour  and  impartiality  by  which  an  hiftorian  fhould  never  ceafe  to  be  fwayed,  compel  us  to 
obfcrve,  that  many  able  critics,  particularly  Pagi  and  Father  Alexandre,  have  been  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  treatife  entitled,  Didatus  Papse,  was  not  the  production  of  Gregory ;  but  written  by  fome  of  his 
enemies,  in  order  to  render  him  odious.  At  thig  diftance  of  time,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  verify  the  fad  ; 
but  we  muft  remark,  that  all  the  circular  letters,  feat  by  that  pontiff  to  the  different  bifhops,  breathe  the 
fame  fpirit,  and  contain  the  fame  pernicious  doflrine  of  fpiritual  authority  over  temporal  concerns  ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  the  conduft  of  Gregory  was  well  calculated  to  imprefs  a  belief,  that  the  publication  in 
cjueflion  was  really  compofed  by  him. 
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that  bidiops  are  fuperior  to  kings,  and  are  made  to  judge  them  ;  a  precept  to 
which  his  practice  was  ftriclly  conformable. 

He  excommunicated  and  depofed  Boleflaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  even  took 
from  that  country  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  emperor  of  Conftantinople  alfo 
received  an  order  from  the  imperious  pontiff*  to  abdicate  a  throne  which  he  had 
ufurped.  The  princes  of  Calabria,  in  order  to  avoid  the  thunders  of  the 
church,  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope,  and  to  hold  their 
territories  as  fiefs  of  the  holy  feet.  In  his  letters  to  ManafTes,  archbifhop  of 
Rheims,  and  to  fome  other  French  prelates,  he  fays — "  Your  king  is  a  tyrant, 
"unworthy  to  fway  the  fceptre :  his  life  is  palled  in  infamy  and  crimef." 
Thefe  infolent  expreflions  are  followed  by  his  ufual  threat  of  excommunication. 
But  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  his  daring  attempts  upon  France.  His  legates 
foon  received  orders  to  exact  from  the  French  an  annual  tribute))  of  a  filver  de- 
nier, for  every  houfe  in  the  kingdom,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  Peter-Pence 
paid  by  the  Englifh.  Philip,  however,  treated  this  audacious  demand  with  the 
contempt  it  deferved. 

Spain  was  treated  with  ftill  greater  arrogance.  "  You  ca?mot  but  know%" 
faid  he,  in  his  letters  to  the  chriftian  princes  of  that  country,  "  that  Saint  Peter 
"  is  liege  lord  of  all  your  petty  fates,  and  that  they  are  the  fole  property  of  the  holy 
ec  apoftolicfee.  They  had  better  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ',  than  not  pay 
u  due  homage  to  the  vicar  of  J  ejus  Chrift.  You  mufl  have  learned  from  your  fa- 
"  thers^,  ({peaking  to  Solomon,  king  of  a  country  but  juft  converted  to  Christi- 
anity) "  that  Hungary  is  a  domain  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Be  affured,  you  will  ex- 
"  p-erienceher  indignation,  unlefs  you  acknowledge  that  you  derive  your  authority  from 
"  the  pope."  The  duke  of  Bohemia  paid  him  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred 
marks  of  filver,  far  permiffion  to  wear  a  mitre.  Sardinia,  Dalmatia,  and  Ruf- 
fia,  were,  he  maintained,  all  fiefs  of  the  triple  crown.  "  Your  jon"  fays  he,  in 
a  letter  to  king  Demetrius**,  "  has  declared  that  he  wifhes  to  receive  the  crown 
u  from  our  hands ;  this  demand  appearing  to  us  to  be  founded  in  juflice,  we  have 
*'  given  him  your  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Saint  Peter." 

But  Henry  the  Fourth,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  more  harafTed  by  the  dar- 
ing pretentions  of  this  turbulent  prieft,  than  any  of  the  other  princes.  Under  a 
pretence  that  he  fold  ecclefiaftical  benefices  and  dignities,  the  pope  fummoned 
him  to  appear  at  Rome,  to  anfwer  the  accufations  that  were  preferred  againft 
him.  Henry  had  juft  returned  from  a  glorious  expedition  into  Saxony,  when 
he  received  this  ftrange  citation.  Inftead  of  anfwering  it,  he  afTembled  a  fynod 
at  Worms,  at  which  the  pontiff  was  condemned  and  depofed.  Gregory,  on  his 
part,  convened  a  council,  and  pronounced  the  following  anathema.  "  On  the 
61  part  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  I  forbid  Henry   to  govern   the  kingdoms  of  Ger- 

*  Mabill.  Pnef.  2,  torn.  ix.  p.  28.  +  L.  viii.  Epift.  Greg.  Poft.  Primam  Epift.  J  Eplft.  3^-35-  '•  "• 
1]  Greg.  Epift.  23.        §  L.  i.  Epift.  6.  7.  1.  6.  Epift.  28.  |L,  ii.  Epift.  a8.  **  L.  vi.  Epift.  24. 
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"  many  and  Italy  :   I  abfolve  all  chriftians  from  every  oath  they  either  have  taken 
ii  or  may  take  to  him:  and  I  excommunicate  "whoever  JJiall  Jerve  him  as  a  king.'" 

This  fentence,  for  which  our  language  can  afford  no  epithet  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  mark  the  infamy  cf  the  prelate  who  pronounced  it,  had  influence  enough — « 
fuch  was  the  darknefs  and  ignorance  of  the  age  ! — to  arm  the  whole  empire  a- 
gaintt  its  chief.  Henry  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  an  army  of  rebels, 
who,  with  the  pope's  bull  in  their  hand,  compelled  him  to  promife,  that  he  would 
retire  to  Spires,  and  there  live  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen,  without  at- 
tempting to  difcharge  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty,  till  fuch  time  as  Gregory 
mould  repair  to  Augfbourg,  in  order  to  prefide  at  the  court  of  princes  and  pre- 
lates who  were  to  try  their  fovereign.  To  avert  a  fentence  fo  degrading,  the 
emperor  refolved  to  afk  abfolution  of  the  pope  ;  who  was  then  at  CanofTa,  near 
Reggio,  with  the  countefs  Matilda,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  true  caufe  of 
the  divifions  which  prevailed  between  the  imperial  and  prieftly  dignity*.  Henry 
accordingly  repaired  to  that  fortrefs,  "wholly  unattended,  with  his  feet  naked,  and 
his  body  enveloped  in  fackcloth."  He  was  flopped  at  the  gate,  and  ordered  to 
faft  for  three  days,  At  length  he  was  admitted  to  kifs  the  pontiff's  feet,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  fhow  a  perfect  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  and  repair  to  Aug£ 
bourg,  there  to  wait  his  pleafure. 

But  the  Lombards,  moved  at  the  ftate  of  humiliation  to  which  this  young- 
prince,  who  had  frequently  fignalized  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  field  of  vic- 
tory, was  reduced  by  the  impious  arrogance  of  an  afpiring  priefl,  promifed  to 
affift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his-dignity,  provided  he  would  break  the  difgrace-r 
ful  engagement  he  had  jufl  contracted.  In  confequence  of  this  unexpected  fuc- 
cour,  the  face  of  affairs  was  fpeedily  changed,  and  Gregory  was  befieged  in  the 
very  f«rtrefs  from  whence  he  had  recently  given  laws  to  the  princes  of  Europe, 
Still  his  courage  "was  inflexible  ;  he  carried  on  his  ufual  war  of  words  ;  was  la- 
vifh  of  his  threats  and  excommunications!,  and  had  even  fufficient  credit  to  pro>- 
mote  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  in  the  perfon  of  Rodolph  of  Rheinfeld, 
duke  of  Suabia,  to  whom  Gregory  fent  a  crown  of  gold,  with  the  following  La- 
tin verfe,  containing  a  flupid  play  upon  words,— 

a  Petra  dedit  Petroy  Petrns  diadema  Rodolpho." 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  apprifed  of  this  revolt,  he  haftened  into  Germany, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  fpiritual  thunder  of  the  pope,  who  condemned  him  to 
have  no  ftrength  in  battle,  and  to  gain  no  vifloryt,  he  fought  and  defeated  his  rir 
val.  The  ufurper,  being  mortally  wounded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  acknow- 
ledged, on  his  death-bed,  that  he  was  juflly  punifhed  for  having  taken  up  arms 
rt^ainft  his  lawful  fovereign. 

I  f  Dambert,  p.  240.  +  Hid.  Eel, Sax.  p,  135.  ^  Tom.  x.  Cone.  p.  38^, 
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The  emperor  then  returned  to  Italy,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rome.  He  took  with 
him  a  new  pope,  who  had  been  elected  under  his  vdpices,  at  Mayence.  This 
was  Guibert,  archbifhop  of  Ravenna*,  afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Clement  the  Third.  The  city  was  taken  ;  but  Gregory  efcaped  and  went  to  end 
his  days  in  exile  at  Salerno.  Had  this  fpiritual  Alexander,  whofe  ambition  foar- 
ed  beyond  the  fcanty  limits  of  the  world,  lived  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  either  have  been  confined  on  the  plea  of  infanity,  or  that 
his  criminal  enterprifes  would  have  met  their  jufl  reward  on  a  fcaffold. 

In  times  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition,  that  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  when 
veiled  beneath  the  fpecious  raalk  of  piety,  acquire  a  different  complexion,  and 
are  confidered  as  worthy  of  imitation  and  praife,  is  a  fact  that  rather  incurs 
pity,  than  excites  aftoniimnent ;  but,  when  the  film  of  prejudice  is  removed, 
when  the  judgment  ceafes  to  be  obfcured,  and  the  mind  is  no  longer  bound  by 
local  ties,  or  private  partialities,  that  then  the  infamy,  which  for  ages  has  attached 
to  vicious  characters,  fhould  be  done  away  by  the  mere  force  of  words,  and 
the  powers  of  fophiftry,  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern,  that  leads  us  to  lament  the 
depradation,  or,  at  leafl,  the  grofs  mifapplication  of  genius  and  ability.  Hilde- 
brand  and  Becket,  have  both  found  a  champion,  in  the  eighteenth  century  I  !  ! 
A  champion  who  has  devoted  his  fplendid  talents,  not  to  the  mere  tafk  of  palli- 
ation, but  to  the  converfion  of  abfolute  crimes  into  active  virtues.  With  regard 
to  Hildebrand,  it  has  been  urged,  that  he  aimed  at  univerfal  dominion,  for  the 
ible  purpofe  of  promoting  a  reformation  of  manners,  which  was  generally 
wanting,  and  of  enforcing  and  extending  the  precepts  of  chriftianity  and  the 
practice  of  piety.  Admitting  this  to  have  been  his  motive,  his  conduct  was  fb 
far  laudable  ;  ftill,  however,  the  means  he  adopted  for  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
were  inconfiftent  with  his  ftation,  and  deteftable  from  their  immediate  effects. 
Befides,  how  can  his  endeavours  to  extend  a  defpotic  authority  over  all  temporal 
concerns  be  reconciled  with  the  exprefs  declaration  of  that  Being,  whofe  vicar 
heprofefTed  himfelf  to  be — that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world f  or  how  will  the 
arrogant  and  prefumptuous  language  of  Gregory  be  made  to  fquare  with  the 
meeknefs  and  humility  of  Chrift  ?  Can  treafbn,  perjury,  rebellion,  and  murder, 
be  'proper  inrcruments  for  enforcing  obedience  to  a  God  of  mercy  and  peace  f 
But,  we  are  told,  what  we  now  confider  as  vice  had  formerly  a  different  de- 
nomination, and  that-  in  appreciating  crimes,  we  mould  always  confider  the  age 
and  country  in  which  they  were  committed— -to  this  we  reply — that  truth  and 
virtue  are  fixed  and  immutable  ;  confined  to  no  age  ;  peculiar  to  no  foil ;  attach- 
ed to  no  party.  Their  precepts  are  plain  and  fimple ;  correctly  defined,  and 
eafily  underftood ;  though  fophiftry  may  difguife,  it  can  never  fubvert  them. 
Their  nature  ever  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  fame.  Were  it  poffible  to 
.change  it,    the  firmcft  bond  of  focial  harmony  would  be  dhTolved  ;  and  every 

.      *    Ada  ap.  Boll.  c.  iii.  torn  1 7, 
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crime  admit  of  j unification.  The  abbe  Velly  has  obferved,  not  unjuftly,  that 
the  misfortunes  of  Gregory  may  be  chiefly  afcribed  to  his  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
per boundaries  of  fpiritual  authority,  and  to  his  having  arrogated  to  himfelf  a 
power  over  temporal  matters,  that  Jems  Chrift  never  granted,  either  direclly 
or  indiredtly,  to  any  of  his  difciples.  This  bold  aflumption  gave  rife  to  nume- 
rous wars,  that  were  attended  with  a  vaft  effufion  of  blood,  and  a  long  train  of 
calamities  both  to  church  and  ftate. 

The  difpute  between  the  emperor  and  the  fovereign  pontiff  induced  all  the 
fovereigns  of  Europe  to  take  proper  precautions  againft  the  daring  and  dange- 
rous power  of  the  pope*.  Such  precautions,  if  Pafquier  may  be  credited,  had 
long  been  adopted  in  France.  "  We  have  had,"  fays  that  author,  "  from  the 
"  earlieft  times,  three  proportions  which  have  ferved  us  as  a  fliield.  The  firft 
"  is,  that  the  king  of  France  cannot  be  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
"  the  pope:  the  fecond,  that  the  pope  has  no  jurifdiclion  or  power  over  the 
"  temporalities  of  kings: — the  laft,  that  the  general  and  univerfal  council  is 
4<  fuperior  to  the  popef." 

An  infurre&ion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mans,  called  William  the  Norman  from 
England,  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  fubmiffion.  This  tafk  was  no  fooner  accom- 
plifned,  than  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Ralph  de  Guader,  a  Bre- 
ton, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city  of  Dol,  whither  William  purfued  him, 
and  laying  fiege  to  the  place,  fwore  that  he  would  not  defift  till  he  had  taken 
it,  and  gained  porTeflion  of  his  enemy.  But  he  was  compelled  to  violate  his 
oath,  for  the  king  of  France,  together  with  Hoel  count  of  Brittany,  having  fent 
a  formidable  body  of  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  Ralph,  he  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege,  and  relinquifh  his  enterprife.  Nor  was  this  the  only  repulfe  which 
William  experienced ;  an  event  that  occurred  about  this  time  was  attended  with 
much  greater  difgrace  and  mortification. 

Robert,  his  el  deft  fon,  furnamed  Gambaron,  or  Court-hqfey  from  his  fhort  legs> 
was  a  prince  who  inherited  his  father's  courage  without  his  diflimulation.  Be-* 
fng  impatient  of  controul,  he  was  prompted  to  afpire  to  an  early  independence  ; 
and  feveral  circumftances  had  occurred  to  favour  his  defign.  When  William 
received  the  fubmimons  of  the  province  of  Maine,  he  had  promifed  the  inha-» 
bitantsthat  he  would  appoint  Robert  to  govern  them  ;  and,  previous  to  his  firft 
embarkation  for  England,  while  he  was  Ibliciting  fuccours  from  the  French,  he 
had  exprefsly  declared,  that  if  his  defigns  upon  that  country  met  with  iuccefs, 
the  prince  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  This  artful  decla- 
ration was  intended  to  quiet  the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours,  who  were  fearful 
that  he  would  acquire  too  great  an  extent  of  territory  :  but  when  Robert,  after 
the  accefiion  of  his  father  to  the  throne  of  England,  had  demanded  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  promife,  William   anfwered,  that  the  numerous  infurreclions  of 
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his  fubjects,  and  the  threatened  invafion  of  the  Scots  and  Danes,  rendered  his 
power  in  England  fo  precarious  and  uncertain,  that  prudence  forbade  him  to 
part  with  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  which  he  might,  perhaps,  be  finally,  com- 
pelled to  retire.  This  evaiive  anfwer  ferved  his  purpofe  for  a  time ;  but  all 
thofe  pretended  obftacles  being  now  removed,  he  was  compelled  to  lay  afidc  his 
diflimulation,  and  to  confefs  to  his  fon,  that  it  was  his  determination  not  to  refign 
any  part  of  his  territories  during  his  life.  This  explicit  avowal  increafed  the 
dilcontent  of  Robert,  who  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  difpleafure  ;  and 
was  ftrongly  fufpeeted  of  having  mitigated  Philip  and  the  count  of  Brittany  to 
that  oppolition  which  had  compelled  him  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Dol  with  iuch 
precipitation. 

A.  D.  1079.3  At  length  the  fignal  for  war  was  given;  the  young  nobility  of 
Normandy  and  Maine,  together  with  thofe  of  Anjou  and  Brittany,  in  general, 
declared  for  the  prince,  who  was  privately  fupplied  with  money  by  his  mother 
Matilda,  and  thereby  enabled  to  fupport  an  unnatural  conteft,  which,  during 
three  years,  convulfed  the  hereditary  dominions  of  William,  and  totally  deftroy- 
ed  his  domeftic  repofe.  Philip  fpared  no  pains  to  foment  the  divilion,  and  to 
enlarge  the  breach  which  fubfifted  between  father  and  fon. 

William,  finding  his  authority  in  Normandy  confiderably  diminifhed  by  the 
attachment  of  the  Norman  nobility  to  his  fon,  was  compelled  to  have  recourfe 
to  England,  where  his  tyranny  had  eftablifhed  his  power  on  a  more  folid  bafis, 
and  where  the  doctrine  of  paffive  obedience  had  been  more  fuccefsfully  incul- 
cated. An  Englifh  army  was  accordingly  transported  to  the  continent ;  and 
Robert,  unable  to  withftand  fo  formidable  a  reinforcement,  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  father  in  poffeffion  of  Normandy,  and  to  retire  to  the  cattle  of  Gerbe- 
roy,  in  the  Beauvoifis,  a  retreat  which  Philip  had  fecured  for  him.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  French  noblemen,  who  repaired  thither  with  their 
vaflals,  to  fignalife  their  courage  under  the  command  of  a  prince  who  was 
efteemed  one  of  the  belt  foldiers  of  his  time.  From  thence  they  ravaged  all 
the  Vexin  Normand,  and  the  Pays  de  Caux. 

William,  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  incurfions,  purfued  his  fon,  and  laid  clofe 
fiege  to  the  caftle,  which  was  defended  with  great  valour.  Before  the  walls  of 
Gerberoy  there  paffed  many  rencounters,  which  more  refembled  the  achieve- 
ments of  chivalry,  than  the  operations  of  regular  troops.  In  one  of  the  nume- 
rous fallies  which  were  made  during  the  fiege,  Robert,  perceiving  an  officer  in 
the  Englifh  army  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  vigorous  exertions,  rode  up 
to  him  ;  and,  making  a  furious  thruft  with  his  lance,  wounded  and  dismounted 
him  at  the  firft  onfet.  As  he  fell,  he  called  out  for  afllftance,  and  his  voice  im- 
mediately difcovered  him  to  be  the  king.  Robert,  flricken  with  horror  at  the 
crime  he  was  about  to  accomplifh,  fprang  from  his  horfe ;  and,  falling  on  his 
knees,  mofl  earneftly  entreated  his  father's  forgivenefs. 

William,  ftung  with  fhame  and  indignation,  did  not  anfwer  the  virtuous  effu- 
fions  of  filial  refpect  with  an  equal  return  of  tendernefs ;  but,  mounting  his  fon's 
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horfe,  departed  for  his  camp,  beftowing  a  malediction,  where  a  heart  lefs  fero- 
cious mull  have  pronounced  a  pardon «  He  foon  after  raifed  the  fiege,  and  re- 
turned to  Rouen,  where,  by  the  importunities  of  the  queen,  and  the  interpofi- 
tionof  his  nobles,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  liften  to  a  reconciliation  with  Robert : 
but  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  leave  him  in  Normandy  after  his  own  depar- 
ture from  that  country  ;  and  therefore  took  him  with  him  to  England,  under 
the  fpecious  pretence  of  entrufting  him  with  the  command  of  an  army,  which 
he  fentto  repel  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots,  who  had  invaded  England. 

A.  D.  1087.3     For  fome  years  a  perfect  peace  prevailed  between  the  French 
and  Englifh  monarchs  ;  which  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  account  received 
by  William  of  fome  idle  railleries  with  which  Philip  had  indulged  himfelf  at  his^ 
expenee.     William,  who  was  become  extremely  corpulent,  had  been  confined 
for  fome  weeks  to  his  bed  by  ficknefs  ;  which  led  Philip  to  exprefs  a  hope,  that 
his  brother  of  England  would  be  foon  delivered  of  his  great  belly,  and  enabled 
to  quit  his  chamber.     This  farcafm  being  reported  to  the  king,  threw  him  into 
a  violent  paflion,  and  made  him  fwear — -u  by  the  fplendour  and  refurrection  of 
"  God,"  his  ufual  oath,  that  the  firfl  time  he  mould  go  abroad,  he  would  light 
up  as  many  torches  at  Saint  Genevieve,  to  celebrate  his  recovery,  as  mould  give 
but  little  fatisfaetion  to  Philip  ;  alluding  to  the  ufual  practice,  at  that  time,  of 
women  after  child-birth,  who,  when  they  were  churched,    always  prefented  a 
certain  number  of  lighted  candles.     Nor  did  he  fail  to  put  his  menace  in  execu- 
tion ;  for,    immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  entered  the  Ifle  of  France,    at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  at  a  time  when  the  harveft  was  ripe  for  gathering,  and 
laid  wafte  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  fword.     He  laid  fiege  to  Mante  ^ 
and,  having  taken  it  by  afTault,  firft  plundered  the  town,  and  then  reduced  it 
to  afhes,  with  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  it  contained.     But  the  deftruetive 
progrefs  of  thefe  hofHlities  was  impeded  by  an  accident,  which  foon  after  put  an 
end  to  William's  existence.     His  horfe,  fuddenly  Starting,  threw  him  on  the 
pommel  of  the  faddle,  by  which  he  received  a  dangerous  bruife  ;  and  being  ex- 
tremely heated  at  the  time,  and  likewife  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  he  began  to  be. 
apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  and  ordered  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  in  a  litter 
to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Gervais,  at  Rouen,  where  he  expired  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1087,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  ageandthe  twenty-firft.  of  his  reign- 
A.  D.    1 09 1.]     The  death  of  this  prince  delivered  Philip  from  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  the  dominions  of  the  deceafed  monarch  were  contefled  by  his  three 
fons.     Of  thefe,  the  fecond,  William  Rufus,  by  the  dying  breath  of  his  father, 
was  recommended  to  the  throne  of  England;  but  for  the  poffeffion  of  it,  he  was 
probably  more  indebted  to  the  attachment  of  Eudes,  the  minifler  of  the  late 
king,  who  delivered  into  his  hands  the  royal  treafures,  than  to  the  favourable 
opinion  of  a  fovereign  who  had  never  acquired  the  affections  of  his  fubjecls. 
Robert,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  to  Normandy  and  Maine  ;  and  to  Henry  was  only 
bequeathed  a  fum  of  money.     Yet  Rufus,  not  content  with  the  crown  which 
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Robert  had  a  right  to  expect,  invaded  foon  after  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The 
latter  was  faintly  fupported  by  Philip  of  France  ;  and  by  theceffion  of  Eu,  Fcf- 
camp,  and  Cherbourg,  purchafed  a  difadvantageous  peace,  which  permitted  him 
to  retain  the  remainder  of  his  inheritance. 

A.  D.  1094,  1095.]  While  thefe  tranfaftions  were  palling  in  France,  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  was  a  prey  to  every  fpecies  of  rapine  and  difordcr.  The 
Saracens  were  in  pofTeffion  of  Lufitania,  Murcia,  Andalufia,  Valentia,  Grana- 
da, and  Torbofa  ;  and  their  territories  extended  beyond  the  mountains  of  Caf- 
tile  and  SaragofTa.  The  chriftians  had  only  Auffria,  a  part  of  Old  Caftile, 
Barcelona,  one  half  of  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  a  fmall  portion  Arrogon.  Too 
weak  to  oppofe,  by  themfelves,  the  power  of  the  Muffelmans,  they  frequent- 
ly implored  the  aid  of  France,  and  Philip  fent  feveral  armies  to  their  affiftance. 
William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  Hugh,  duke  of  Burgundy,  particularly  fig- 
nalized  their  zeal  and  courage  in  thefe  pious  expeditions*,  whence  they  return- 
ed laden  with  wealth  and  glory.  But,  of  all  the  French  princes  who  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  on  this  occahon,  only  one  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lafting 
eftablimment.  This  was  Henry,  fon  to  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  great 
grandfon  to  Hugh  Capet,  who  displayed  fo  much  valour,  and  rendered  fuch 
important  fervices  to  Alphonfo  the  Sixth,  king  of  Caftile  that  that  monarch 
gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  ceded  to  him  the  county  of 
Porto,  which  the  Spaniards  had  juft  conquered  from  the  Moors.  From  him  are 
defcended  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Portugal,  a  name  which  was  fubftituted 
for  Luiitania,  and  which  was  taken  from  the  towns  of  Porto  and  Cale,  both  of 
which  were  rebuilt  by  the  French  conquerer. 

The  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in  France  sifforded  leifure  to  Philip  to  pur- 
ine thofe  pleafures  to  which  he  was  naturally  addicted ;  unfortunately  they  were 
not  calculated  to  amufe,  but  to  enervate,  the  mind.  The  queen  had,  by 
-this  time,  loft  her  powers  of  pleafing;  and  the  king,  though  he  had  feveral 
children  by  her,  was  refolved  to  procure  a  divorce.  A  diftant  and  doubtful 
degree  of  confanguinity  afforded  the  pretence,  and  the  unhappy  princefs,  ba- 
nimedtd  Montreuil,  expired  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  king  of  France  next  demanded  in  marriage  Emma,  the  daughter  pf 
count  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guifchard,  duke  of  Sicily t.  The"  lady,,  rich- 
ly adorned  with  jewels,  and  liberally  portioned,  was  efcorted  to  the  French 
court,  but,  to  the  difgrace  of  Philip  does  the  hiftorian  record,  that  Emma  was 
difinifled,  and  her  fortune  retained.  His  paffions  had  been  inflamed  by  Ber- 
trade  de  Montfort,  the  wife  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who,  with  the  afliftance 
.of  the  king,  had  fupplanted  his  elder  brother  Geoffry.  This  woman  was  en- 
dowed with  a  great  portion  of  fenfe  ;  but  her  ambition  was  inordinate:  me  was 
imperious  or  fupple,  grave    or  gay,  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the    tafte 
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of  her  lover.     It  was  with  the  greateft  regret  that  flie  had   confented  to  facri- 
fice  her  youth  to  an  infirm  old  man,  in  temper  morofe,  and  opprefled  with  dil- 
eafe.     The  moment  fhe  was  apprifed  of  the  king's   divorce,  fhe  fent  a  perfon 
in  whom  me  could  confide,  with  apropofal  to  her  fovereign  to  carry  her  off  and 
then  marry  her.     She  relied  for  fuccefs  on  the  fame  of  her  charms  ;  and  the 
event juftified  her  confidence.     The  bifhop  of  Bayeux  was  bafe  enough  to  mar- 
ry them*,  and  was  richly  rewarded  for  the  degrading  talk  ;  but,  fo  flagrant  a 
violation    of  every  moral   and  civil  tie,  could   not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  pope 
Urban  the  Second.     In  a  council  hoi  den  at  Autun,  a  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  againftthe  king,  unlefs  he  parted  from  Bertrade  ;  his  rea- 
dy promife  of  fubmiflion  averted,  or  rather  fufpended,  the  thunders  of  the  Va- 
tican.    But  the  death  of  Bertha  induced  him  to  recall  Bertrade,  who  was  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  by  two  French  bifhops.     Pafcal  the  Second,  who  had  fucceed- 
ed  Urban  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  immediately  fent  two  cardinals  into  France 
with  orders  to  aiTemble  a  council  at  Poictiers,  for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  the 
cenfures  of  the  church.     But  the  face    of  affairs   was    now   effentially   chan- 
gedt ;  Philip  had  recovered  his  liberty  by  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  the   count  of 
Anjou  had  acknowledged   that    his   own  marriage  was  defective  ;  the  prelates 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the   arrogance  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  who   afTumed 
an  abfolute  authority  over  the  affairs   of  France  ;  and  the  nobles  began  to  be 
aware  of  the  danger  that  muft  accrue  to  themfelves,  if  the  court  of  Rome  was 
permitted  to  extend  her  encroachments.     William   the  Eighth,   count  of  Poi- 
tiers and  duke  of  Aquitainer  who  publicly  kept  a  miftrefs,  was  moft  violent  in. 
his  oppofition  to  the  proceedings  of  the   legates.     He  declared,  before  all  the 
members  of  the  council,  that  he  would  never  fuffer  his  fovereign  to  be  excom- 
municated in  his  prefence  ;  and,  finding  his  endeavours  to   counteract  their  de- 
signs fruitlefs  and  unavailing,  he  left  the  church,  followed  by  a  few  of  the  bi- 
fhops, feveral  of  the  nobles,  and  a  part  of  the  people,  who  treated  the  pope's  mi- 
niflers  with  great  indignity.    They  even  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  :  a  ftone  was 
thrown  at  one  of  the  cardinals,  which  broke  the  head  of  a  prieft  that  fat  at  his 
fide.     All  then  was  clamour  and  tumult.     Moft   of  the  bifhops  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  but  fome  remained,  and  the  legates  ftayed  to  pronounce  the  fentence. 
of  excommunication  againft  the  king. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that,  as  fome  authors  have  afTerted,  the 
throne  was  declared  vacant,  the  French  were  abfolved  from  their  oath  of  fide- 
lity, or  that  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict.  This  opinion  was  probably 
founded  on  the  mode  which  then  prevailed,  of  dating  public  deeds — done  in  the 
reign  of  J  ejus  Chrift,  reigning  in  France  ;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  wri- 
ters of  eminence},  that/ long  before  this  divorce,  Philip  made  ufe  of  this  pious 
form  t  and  that  it  was  often   employed  as  well  before  as  fince  his  time.     Ser- 
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vice  was  performed,  as  ufual,  with  the  doors  of  the  church  open  ;  the  facra- 
ments  were  adminiftred  in  public  ;  and  the  king  had  even  obtained  permiffion 
from  the  biftiops  to  have  mafs  faid  before  him.  The  only  effect  of  this  excom- 
munication was,  (if  a  contemporary  author*  may  be  credited,  who  has  given  a 
very  particular  account  of  it),  that  the  fervice  was  read  in  a  low  voice,  and, 
when  the  king  was  prefent,  with  the  doors  fhut  ;  and,  on  folemn  feftivals,  be 
was  no  longer  crowned  by  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  except  by  thofe  ofBel- 
gia,  who  would  never  confider  him  as  an  excommunicated  perfont.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  afforded  a  plaufible  pretext  for  revolt  to  fuch  of  his  vafTals  ?s  were  fo 
difpofed  ;  for  which  reafon  he  refolved  to  aflbciate  his  fon,  Lewis,  to  the  throne 
— a  prince  of  nineteen,  poffelfed  of  great  courage,  and  endued  with  a  portion  of 
wifdom  that  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  at  fo  early  an  age. 

A.  D.  1 103,  1 104,  1 105*.]  While  Philip  paired  his  hours  in  the  alternate 
enjoyments  of  love  and  wine,  his  kingdom  was  doomed,  by  her  miferies,  to  atone 
for  the  vices  of  her  fovereign.  The  barons  once  more  aflumed  the  tone  of  in- 
dependence ;  the  fcenes  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  from  which  France  had  been 
refcued  by  the  prudence  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  were  again  prefent- 
ed  in  every  province,  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  degraded 
by  the  follies  of  the  father,  was  reftored  by  the  virtues  of  the  fon.  From  their 
fortified  caftles  the  nobles  iffued  forth  like  a  band  of  plunderers,  and  committed 
the  moft  daring  depredations  on  the  public  roads,  laying  all  paflengers,  without 
the  fmalleft  difcrimination  of  age,  fex,  or  ftation,  under  a  cruel  contribution. 
It  was  no  longer  poflible  to  travel  but  in  caravans  ;  and  even  the  king  himfelf 
did  not  dare  to  pafs  from  Paris  to  Etampes,  without  a  ftrong  guard.  The  capi- 
tal was  in  a  manner  blocked  up  byfevenor  eight  fm all  towns,  the  lords  of 
which  kept  regular  bodies  of  troops  that  fcoured  the  furrounding  country ;  and 
thefe  tyrants  became  more  formidable  from  their  union,  which  was  clofely  ce- 
mented by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  the  more  powerful  bonds  of  intereftt.  Lewis 
deemed  it  neceflarytomake  every  exertion  for  repreffing  diforders  which  threat- 
ened the  kingdom  with  deftruction.  With  a  fmall,  but  well-difciplined  force, 
he  continually  kept  the  field,  and  over-awed  the  nobles  who  had  difdained  the 
authority  of  his  father.  He  razed  their  caftles,  redrefled  the  injuries  of  their 
dependants,  and  compelled  them  to  relinquish  the  lands  which  they  had  ravifhed 
from  the  church.  The  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  alternately  attefled  his 
indefatagable  zeal ;  and  the  prefumption  of  a  haughty  nobility  was  repreffed 
and  chaftifedby  a  cautious  yet  enterprifmg  prince. 

Thefe  glorious  achievements  of  Lewis  not  only  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  but 
rendered  him  highly  formidable  to  the  few  barons  who  ftill  refifted  his  power. 
Guy  TroufTel,  one  of  the  moft  determined  plunderers  in  the  kingdom,  dreading 
the  effects  of  his  refentment,  offered  to  cede  to  him  the  caftle  of  Montlhery,  on 
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condition  that  Philip,  the  king's  fon  by  Bertrade,  fhould.  db  him 'the  honour  to 
accept  his  daughter's  hand.  As  this  fortrefs  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  the 
king  had  been  long  anxious  to  get  pofTefiion  of  it,  the  propofal  of  Guy  was  ac- 
cepted with  joy ;  and  Lewis  became  mafter  of  a  place  which  had  for  years 
proved  the  terror  of  the  furrounding  country,  and  broken  off  the  communica- 
tion between  Paris  and  Orleans. 

But  of  all  thefe  petty  wars,  the  moll  glorious  for  Lewis  was  that  which  he 
carried  on  with  Guy,  count  of  Rochefort.-  This  nobleman  being  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  Philip,  had  perfuaded  the  king  to  marry  Lewis  to  his  daughter 
Lucienne  ;  but,  before  the  marriage  was  confummated,  it  was  oppofed  on  the 
plea  of  confanguinity,  and  declared  null,  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Pafcal  the  Se- 
cond, at  the  council  of  Troyes*.  The  father  refented  the  facility  with  which 
Lewis  acquiefced  in  the  determination  of  the  pope  ;  and,  encouraged  by  Thi- 
baud,  count  of  Champagne,  erected  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  plundered  the  tra- 
ders who  were  under  the  king's  protection,  and  fecured  his  fpoils  in  the  caftle 
Gournay  upon  the  Marne.  Lewis  immediately  aflembled  his  little  army,  and 
advanced  with  a  determination  to  lay  liege  to  the  fortrefs.  Having  forced  the 
paffage  of  the  river,  where  he  met  with  confiderable  refiftance,  he  drove  the  re- 
bels from  their  entrenchments,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  the  caftle.  The  garrifon,  after  fome  time,  beginning  to  experience  a 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  treated  with  contempt  the  reriionftrances  of  Guy,  and 
had  refolved  on  capitulating,  when  the  count  of  Champagne  haftened  to  their  re- 
lief with  a  numerous  army.  But  Lewis  immediately  attacked  him,  and  having 
gained  a  glorious  and  decifive  victory,  returned  to  the  caftle,  which  furrender- 
ed  ;  and  was  transferred  by  the  victor  to  the  lords  of  Garlande. 

Lewis,  either  from  curiofity,  or  to  avoid  the  dangerous  enmity  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  obtained  permiffion  to  vifit  England.  He  was  received  by  Henry  (who, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  William  Rufus,  had  poftefTed  himfelf  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  thatifland,  to  the  exclufion  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  who  was  abfent 
in  Paleftine)  with  every  mark  of  refpect.  Even  here,  if  we  can  credit  the  tes- 
timony of  concurring  hiftorians,  the  implacable  hatred  of  Bertrade  purfuedhim  ; 
and,  by  a  letter  fubfcribed  with  the  name  of  Philip,  and  fealed  with  the  royal 
lignet,  the  king  of  England  was  requefted  to  retain  his  gueft  in  confinement,  or 
extinguifh  the  dread  of  his  return  by  death.  But  Henry,  however  addicted  to 
cruelty  and  injuftice  where  his  intereft  or  ambition  was  concerned,  refufed  to 
violate  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality,  and  delivered  the  letter  which  contained 
the  fatal  fecret  to  Lewis  himfelf.  The  prince  immediately  haftened  to  his  father, 
and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  told  him  he  had  brought  him  the  criminal,  whom 
he  had  conligncd  to  deftruction.  Philip  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 
palfed,  and  exprefted  his  deteftation  of  the  horrid  attempt.     But  his  love  for 
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Bertrade  made  him  reject  his  fon's  demand  of  juftice  on  her  head;  and  Lewis,  by 
this  open  diiplay  of  his  refentment,  only  increafed  the  inveterate  enmity  of  an 
abandoned  woman,  who  determined,  at  all  events,  to  procure  the  gratification 
of  her  revenge. 

For  this  purpofe,  me  applied  to  a  faithful  fervant,  who  found  means  to  adminifter 
poifon  to  Lewis*,  the  ftrength  of  whofe  constitution  for  a  long  time  feemed  over-r 
powered  with  the  violence  of  the  noxious  draught.  At  length,  however,  he  was 
relieved  from  his  fufferings  by  the  (kill  of  an  obicure  phyfician,  who  was  treated 
as  an  ignorant  quack  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  but  the  effect  of  whofe  medicines 
befpoke  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Lewis,  juftly  enraged  at  this  new  and 
defperate  attack  upon  his  life,  would  have  immediately  infiitted  on  Bertrade, 
with  his  own  hand,  that  punifhment  which  her  crimes  lb  juftly  merited,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  by  his  father,  who  again  fucceeded  in  his  attempts  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation  between  them.  In  order  to  appeafe  his  rage,  the  king 
ceded  to  his  fon  the  town  of  Pontoife,  with  all  the  Vexin  Francoife,  an  advan- 
tage fo  confiderable,  as  engaged  him  to  fmother  his  refentment. 

The  pope,  in  the  mean  time,  had  come  to  France  ;  and  Philip  had  fent  to  in- 
form him,  that  he  was  willing  to  fubmit  to  any  penance  he  might  think  proper 
to  impofe  ;  but  on  condition  that  he  would  grant  him  the  necefTary  difpenfation 
for  rendering  his  marriage  lawful  and  valid.  A  council  was  convened,  for  this 
purpofe,  at  Baugenci,  where  the  king  and  Bertrade  promifed  to  hold  no  farther 
-commerce  with  each  other,  till  the  church  had  come  to  a  decifion  on  the  fub- 
jecl  of  their  uniont.  But  the  members  of  the  council  were  afraid  to  deliver 
their  fentiments ;  and,  after  difputing  for  a  confiderable  time,  they  feparated, 
without  coming  to  any  determination  on  the  bufmefs  for  which  they  had  met. 

The  king  complained  bitterly  of  the  in.fult  he  had  fuftained  ;  and  many  of  the 
French  prelates  wrote  to  the  popet,  who  difpatched  two  legates  with  orders  to 
afTemble  a  new  council  at  Paris,  at  which  Philip  was,  at  length,  abfolved  from 
all  cenfures,  and  his  marriage  confirmedjj.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  af- 
fair that  threatened  to  interrupt  the  national  tranquillity,  but  which  only  ferved 
to  difplay  the  wifdom  of  fome  of  the  French  prelates,  and  to  fhew  the  good 
qualities  of  Lewis. 

We  now  come  to  an  event  which  occurred  during  the  tranfaclions  we  have 
been  relating,  and  which  claims  our  particular  notice,  as  well  from  its  influ- 
ence on  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  from  the  efTential  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
French. 

The  crufades,  or  expeditions  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  feemed  to  be  the  firfl  event  that  rouzed  Eu- 
rope from  the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  funk,  and  that  tended  to  in- 
troduce any  change  in  government  or  in  manners§. 
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The  human  mind  is  naturally  inclined  to  dwell,  with  a  degree  of  enthufiaftic 
delight  that  borders  on  veneration,  on  thofe  places  which  are  entitled  to  diftinc- 
tion,  either  as  the  refidence  of  fomc  illuftrious  character,  or  as  the  fcene  of  fome 
glorious  tranfadtion.  Hence  proceeded  that  fuperftitious  devotion  with  which 
the  chriftians,  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  church,  were  accuftomedto  vifitthat 
country  which  the  Deity  had  felected  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people, 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplifhed  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

The  great  expence,  fatigue,  and  danger,  which  neceffarily  attended  a  pilgri- 
mage to  fo  diftant  a  country,  confiderably  added  to  the  merit  of  the  undertaking, 
and  foon  made  it  be  considered  as  a  fufficient  atonement  for  the  moft  flagrant 
offences.  An  opinion  which  was  diffufed  over  Europe  with  an  aftonifhing  ra- 
pidity, about  the  clofeof  the  tenth  and  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century; 
and  which  obtained  univerfal  belief,  caufed  a  wonderful  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increafed  the  ardour  with  which  they  under- 
took this  ufelefs  voyage.  The  thoufand  years  mentioned  by  Saint  John,  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  were  now  fuppofed  to  be  accomplifhed, 
and  the  end  of  the  world  to  be,  confequently,  approaching. 

We  learn  from  many  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  preferved  by  Martin  Bouquet, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  in  his  collection  of  the  hiftorians  of  France,  that,  about  this 
period,  mankind  were  feized  with  a  general  confternation,  that  induced  great 
numbers  to  relinquifh  their  poffeffions,  and  abandon  their  friends  and  families, 
to  haften,  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined 
that  Chrift  would  very  foon  appear  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  fins  of  the 
world. 

While  the  Arabians  continued  in  pofTeflion  of  Paleftine,  their  caliphs  encour- 
aged the  refort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem ;  juftly  deeming  that  fpecies  of  com- 
merce as  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  which  brought  confiderable  importa- 
tions of  gold  andfilver,  and  exported  nothing  but  ufelefs  relics  and  confecrated 
baubles.  But  the  Turcomans,  or  Turks,  a  tribe  of  Tartars  who  had  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Mahomet,  having,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  taken 
Syria  from  the  Saracens,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Jerufalem,  pilgrims 
were  expofedto  every  kind  of  infult  and  outrage  from  thefe  barbarians*. 

This  revolution  occurring  at  the  very  time  when  pilgrimages,  from  the  caufe 
abovementioned,  had  become  more  frequent,  filled  Europe  with  indignation 
and  alarm.  The  religious  travellers,  on  their  return  from  Paleftine,  did  not 
fail  to  relate  the  dangers  they  had  experienced  in  vifiting  the  holy  city ;  and  to 
defcribe  the  cruelty  and  vexations  of  the  Turks,  in  terms  of  exaggeration  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  their  fears. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  themifguided  zeal  of  a  fanatical 
monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  chriftendom  againft 
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the  infidels,  and  of  effecting  their  expulfion  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  fufficient 
to  enforce  the  adoption  of  that  wild  enterprife.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  had,  in- 
deed, formed  the  defign  of  leading  all  the  weflern  chriflians  ngainft  the  Maho- 
metans ;  but  the  overbearing  dilpofition  of  that  imperious  prelate  had  created 
him  fuch  numerous  enemies,  and  rendered  every  fcheme  he  propofed  fo  fulpici- 
ous,  that  he  was  able  to  make  but  little  progrefs  in  the  promotion  of  his  plan, 
which  was  left  to  be  completed  by  an  inferior  perfonage,  whofe  ftation  of  life 
prevented  him  from  becoming  an  object  of  jealoufy  or  miftruft. 

Peter  the  Hermit  (or  Cucupietre,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  princefs 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnena),  a  native  of  Amiens,  the  capital 
of  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  and  witnefled  the  dangers 
and  inconveniencies  to  which  the  pilgrims  were  expofed.  This  infpired  him 
with  the  idea  of  putting  the  chriflians  in  pofTeffion  of  Palefline ;  and,  to  urge 
them  to  the  undertaking,  he  ran  from  province  to  province,  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  exciting  both  princes  and  people  to  this  holy  war;  and,  wherever  he 
came,  he  enkindled  the  fame  enthufiaftic  ardour  for  the  expedition  as  glowed 
within  his  own  bofom*.  The  council  of  Placentia,  fummoned,  at  the  mitigation 
of  Peter,  by  pope  Martin  the  Second,  where  four  thoufand  ecclefiaftics  and  thir- 
ty thoufand  feculars  were  afTembled,  pronounced  the  fcheme  to  have  been  fug- 
gefted  by  the  immediate  infpiration  of  heaven.  In  a  fubfequent  council,  holden 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergnef ,  which  was  ftill  more  numerous,  and  attended  by 
the  mod  powerful  princes,  nobles,  and  prelates,  of  Europe,  the  queftion  was  no 
fooner  propofed,  than  the  whole  affembly  exclaimed  with  one  voice  :  "  It  is  the 
"  will  of  God— It  is  the  will  of  God!"      ' 

The  contagion  was  fpeedily  diffufed  over  perfons  of  all  ranks :  not  only  the 
martial  barons  of  that  age,  with  their  warlike  vaffals,  whom  the  boldnefs  of  a 
romantic  enterprife  might  have  been  apt  to  allure,  but  men  in  the  more  humble 
and  pacific  ftations  of  life,  ecclefiaftics  of  every  order,  even  women  and  children, 
engaged  in  an  undertaking,  which  was  deemed  facred  and  meritorious.  If  we 
may  credit  the  concurring  teftimony  of  contemporary  hiftorianst,  fix  millions 
of  perfons  afTumed  the  crofs,  which  was  the  badge  of  union  affixed  to  the  right 
fhoulder  by  all  thofe  who  devoted  themfelves  to  this  holy  warfare. 

This  frenzy,  which  fuperftitious  enthufiafm  had  engendered  and  fpread,  was 
rendered  durable  by  thofe  extenfive  immunities  and  privileges  which  were  ac- 
corded to  the  crufaders.  They  were  exempted  from  all  profecutions  for  debt, 
during  the  time  of  their  engagement.in  this  facred  fervice|| ;  they  were  exempt" 
ed  from  paying  intereft  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed§  ;  they  were  ex- 
empted, either  entirely,  or  at  leaft  during  a  certain  time,  from  the  payment  of  all 
national  impofts^f ;  they  might  alienate  their  lands  without  the  confent  of  the 
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fuperior  lord  of  whom  they  held*  ;  their  perfons  and  effects  were  taken  under 
the  protection  of  Saint  Peter  ;  and  the  anathemas  of  the  church  were  denounced 
againft  all  who  mould  moleft  them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hoflility  againfr. 
them,  during  their  abfence  on  account  of  the  holy  wart ;  they  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but 
were  declared  fubjecT:  to  the  fpiritual  jurifdiction  alonet  ;  they  obtained  a  ple- 
nary remiffion  of  all  their  fins  ;  and  the  gates  of  heaven  were  fet  open  to  them, 
without  requiring  any  farther  proof  of  their  penitence,  than  their  engagement 
in  this  facred  expedition,  which  tended  to  gratify  their  favourite  paflion,  the  love 

of  war|j. 

'When  both  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  were  thus  ambitious  to  outvie 
each  other,  and  to  exhauft  their  fertile  invention,  for  the  purpofe  of  devifing; 
expedients  to  encourage,  propagate,  and  confirm  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  it  is. 
not  furprifmg  that  it  mould  become  fo  univerfal  as  to  inflict  the  ftigma  of  cowar- 
dice, and  the  mark  of  infamy,  on  every  one  who  was  pofTefTed  of  fufficient  pru- 
dence or  philofophyto  efcapethe  general  frenzy,  and  to  decline  engaging  in  the 
koly  war§. 

The  multitude  of  the  adventurers  foon  became  fo  great,  that  their  more  fa- 
gacious  leaders,  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  Philip ;  Raymond, 
count  of  Touloufe  ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  prince  of  Brabant  ;  and  Stephen,, 
count  of  Blois^f,  became  apprehenfive  left  the  greatnefs  itfelf  of  the  armament 
ihould  difappoint  its  purpofe ;  and  they  permitted  an  undifciplined  multitude,, 
computed  at  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  to  go  before  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Gautier  the  Moneylefs.  Thefe  men  took  the 
road  towards  Conftantinople,  through  Hungaria  and  Bulgaria ;  and,  trufting  that 
heaven,  by  fupernatural  affiftance,  would  fupply  all  their  necefTi ties,  they  made 
no  provifion  for  fubfiftance  on  their  march ;  they  foon  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  obtain,  by  plunder,  what  they  had  vainly  expefted  from  miracles  ;  and  the 
enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  patted,  gathering  toge- 
ther in  arms,  attacked  the  diforderly  multitude,  andputthemto  (laughter  with- 
out refiftance.  The  more  difciplined  armies  following  after,  and  palling  the 
Streights  at  Conftantinople,  were  muftered  in  the  plains  of  Afia,  and  amounted,, 
in  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  combatants**.. 

Amidft  this  univerfal  phrenzy,  which  fpread  itfelf  by  contagion  throughout 
Europe,  efpecially  in  France  and  Germany,  men  were. not  entirely  forgetful 
of  their  prefent  interefts,  and  both  thofe  who  went  on  this  expedition,  and 
thofe  who  ftayed  behind,  entertained  fchemes  of  gratifying,  by  its  means* 
their  avarice  or  their  ambition.  The  nobles  who  enlifted  themfelves  were  mo- 
ved, from  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  times,  to  hope  for  opulent  eftablifhments, 
in  the  eaft,  the  chief  feats  of  arts  and  commerce  during  thofe  ages  y  and  in  pur- 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  Francr,  torn.  1.  p.  33.  +  Du  Cange,  ib.  Guibertus  Abbas,. ap.  Fongarfii,. 
i,  p.  480 — 482.  %  Du  Cange  ib.  Ordon.  des  Rois,  torn.  i.  p.  34,  174.  ||  Guibert.  Abbas,  p.  480^ 
\  Will,  Tyrienfiij,  ap.  Bongan,  vol.  ii.  p.  641,    \  Sim.  Dunelra.  p.  221,         **  Mat.  Paris,  p.  20,,  au 
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fait  of  thefe  chimerical  projects,  they  fold,  at  a  very  inadequate  price,  their 
ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which  had  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes. 
The  greater  princes,  who  remained  at  home,  befides  eftablifhing  peace  in  their 
dominions,  by  giving  occupation  abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial  difpofi- 
tion  of  their  fubjecls,  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their  crown  many 
confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  purchafe  or  by  the  extinction  of  heirs.  The  pope 
frequently  turned  the  zeal  of  the  crufades  from  the  infidels  againft  his  own  ene- 
mies, whom  he  reprefented  as  equally  criminal  with  the  enemies  of  Chrift* 
The  convents,  and  other  religious  focieties,  bought  the  pofTeffions  of  the  ad- 
venturers ;  and,  as  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  were  commonly  entrufted 
to  their  management,  they  often  diverted  to  this  purpofe  what  was  intended  to 
be  employed  againft  the  infidels*. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  crufades  was  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  whofe 
intrepid  fpirit  prompted  him  to  embrace  an  expedition  endeared  by  the  profpecl 
of  danger.  For  the  trifling  fum  of  ten  thoufand  marks,  he  mortgaged  Nor- 
mandy, during  his  abfence,  to  his  brother,  who  had  already  defrauded  him  of 
the  crown  of  England  j  and  the  inconfiderable  pittance  which  he  had  raifed  at 
the  expence  of  the  fcanty  remnant  of  his  father's  ample  territory,  was  freely 
dedicated  to  the  fervice  in  which  he  embarked. 

The  holy  wars  gave  rife  (among  various  other  innovations  of  greater  impor- 
tance both  in  commerce  and  manners)  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  three  religi- 
ous and  military  orders  of  knights  Hqfpitallers,  Templars,  and  Teutonic  knights- 
The  firft  of  thefe,  which  ferved  as  a  model  to  the  others,  had  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  celebrity,  even  before  the  capture  of  Jerufalem  by  the  crufaders  ; 
but  a  part  of  them  being  employed  in  receiving  the  faithful  who  went  to  vifit 
the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  reft  attending  on  the  fick,  they  were  folely  occupi- 
ed in  works  of  charity,  under  the  conduct  of  Gerard,  the  founder  of  the  or- 
der!". Ramond  Dupuy,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphine,  was  the  firft  who,  to  their 
primitive  ftatutes  of  hofpitality,  added  the  obligation  to  take  up  arms  againft 
the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  religion.  He  divided  his  order  into  three 
clafTes^.  The  firft  was  that  of  knights,  who,  on  account  of  their  birth,  and  the 
rank  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  army,  were  deftined  to  make  war  againft 
the  infidels.  The  fecond  clafs  confifted  of  thofe,  who,  neither  being  defcended 
from  a  noble  family,  nor  attached  to  the  church,  were  appointed  to  ferve  the 
poor  in  the  hofpitals,  and  the  knights  in  their  military  expeditions,  thefe  were 
called  ferving-brothers .  They  were  afterwards  diftinguifhed  by  a  different  drefs 
from  that  of  the  knights.  The  third  clafs  was  formed  of  priefts  and  chaplains, 
who,  befides  difcharging  their  functions  at  church,  and  with  the  fick, 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  army.     All  of  them  took  vows  of  chaftity  and  obe- 

•  *  jPadre  Paolo  Hift.  delle  Benef.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  128,  +  Hift.  Hierof.  Jacob.  Vitriaci,  c.  74, 
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dience.  The  new  members,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  reft, 
afTumed  the  apellation  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  from  the  name  of  an  hofpi- 
tal  which  they  had  in  the  city  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  they  wore  a  black  drefs  with  a 
white  crofs.  This  was  that  celebrated  order,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta,  filled  the  univerfe  with  the  fame  of  its  ex- 
ploits, and  of  its  victories  over  the  infidels  ; — an  order,  fays  the  abbe  Velly, 
not  lefs  efteemed  for  the  peaceful  virtues  of  religion,  than  for  the  fplendour  of 
its  military  achievements. 

But  all  the  Ho/pit alters  did  not  embrace  the  new  inftitution.     The  mofl  anci- 
ent, fo  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  knights  of  Saint  Lazarus,  refufed 
to  take  the  vow  of  chaftity,  and  feparated  from  the  reft,  who  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the'  fame  order,  and  were  fubjedl:  to  the  fame  grand-mafter.    They  pledg- 
ed themfelves,  however,  in  imitation  of  the  others,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
defence  of  the  holy  city ;  befides  their  vows  of  charity  and  obedience*,  they 
fwore  an  eternal  promptitude  to  fight  the  enemies  of  chriflianity  ;  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  from  their  former  brethren  by  a  green  crofs  ;  and,  like  them,  ren- 
dered fignal  fervices  to   their  kings,  to  the  people,  and  to  religion.     Lewis  the 
Young,  on  his  Return  from  Paleftine,    brought  fome  of  them  with  him  into 
France,  to  exercife  their  charitable  functions  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  gave  them 
the  fuperintendance  and  adminiftration  of  all  the  lazarettos  in  his  kingdom,  and 
ceded  to  them  the  caftleof  Boigni,  near  Orleanst,  which,  from  that  time,  became 
their  chief  place  of  refidenee.     The  fplendor  of  the  order  being  greatly  dimi- 
niflied  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  Pope  Innocent  the  Eighth  undertook  to 
fupprefs  it,  and  to  unite  it,    together  with   its  poffeffions,  to  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem.     But  all  his  bulls  for  that  purpofet,  declared  abufive  by  a- 
decree  of  the  parliament,  were  revoked  by  the  popes  Pius  the  Fourth  and  Pius* 
the  Fifth.     It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  that,  by  the  protection  of  thofe  monarchs,  the  knights  of  Saint 
Lazarus  were  reftored  to  their  primitive  fplendour.    Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  united 
them  to  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel||,  which  had  been  recently  in- 
JUtuted  at  the  inftance  of  the  French  king.  They  then  afTumed,  with  their  dou- 
ble title,  a  double  crofs  of  gold  with  eight  points,  and  four  Fleurs-de-Lys ,  with 
the  image  of  the  blefTed  virgin  in  the  middle. 

The  example  of  the  knights  hofpitallers  was  followed  by  many  others.  Hugh 
de  Payens,  Geoffrey  de  Saint  Aldemar,  and  feven  other  French  gentlemen,  mo- 
ved by  the  dangers  to  which  the  pilgrims  were  expofed  on  their  return  to  Jerufa- 
lem§,  formed  a  little  fociety  among  themfelves  for  the  purpofe  of  efcorting 
them1^.  They  accompanied  them  on  their  road  to  Paleftine,  beyond  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains  and  the  moil  dangerous  pafTes  ;  aud  they  met  them  at  the  fame. 

•  Bui.  Alex.  4.  Bui.  Greg.  9.        +  Belloy,  c.  9.  %  Chopin,  defacr.  polit.  1.  ii.,tit..  6» 

\  BuL  Paul.  r.  1607.  S  G«h  Tyr.  I.  xii.  c.  4.  I  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  6$. 
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place  on  their  return .  This  was  at  firft  a  fimple  afTociation,  but,  by  the  fanc- 
tion  of  the  council  of  Troyes,  it  became  a  religious  and  military  order.  Saint 
Bernard  prefcribed  rules  for  it,  and  gave  it  the  white  habit  with  a  red  crofs. 
The  moft  illuftrious  princes  and  nobles  fought  under  its  banners  ;  they  were 
called  Templars,  or  knights  of  the  temple,  becaufe  king  Baldwin  had  affigned 
them  apartments  in  his  palace  that  were  fituated  near  the  temple.  In  a  fhort 
time,  thefe  knights  became  lb  powerful  that  their  wealth  exceeded  that  of  the 
moft  opulent  monarchs.  But  thefe  riches,  the  glorious  reward  of  merit,  proved 
the  caufeof  their  ruin. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Teutonic  knights  took  place  foon  after  that  of  the 
Templars.  This  new  order  derived  its  true  origin  from  the  fiege  of  Saint 
John  of  Acra.  The  German  foldiers,  when  either  fick  or  wounded,  could  not 
procure  relief  on  account  of  their  inability  to  fpeak  a  language  that  was  un- 
derflood*.  Some  gentlemen  from  Bremen  and  Lubec,  touched  with  pity  at  the 
misfortunes  of  their  countryment,  made  a  large  tent  with  the  fails  of  their  fhips, 
whither  they  conveyed  fuch  of  their  acquaintance  as  flood  in  need  of  relief,  and 
attended  them  with  great  care  and  kindnefs.  Being  fpeedily  joined  by  forty 
noblemen  of  the  fame  nation,  they  formed  themfelves  into  a  religious  and  mi- 
litary order,  which  was  fanctioned  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Celeftine  the  Third. 
They  were  called  Teutonic  knights  of  Saint  Mary,  from  the  name  of  an  hof- 
pital  which  a  rich  German  had  formerly  built  at  Jerufalem  for  the  reception  of 
the  fick  poor  of  his  own  country.  Their  habit  was  white  with  a  black  crofs. 
They  followed  the  rules  of  St.  Auguftine  ;  took  the  fame  vows  as  the  Hofpi- 
tallers  and  Templars  ;  and  obferved  the  fame  military  difcipline  as  the  latter. 
Before  they  afTumed  the  habit,  they  were  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  German  parents,  and  born  noble. 

A.  D.  1 108.3  During  thefe  tranfaftions  in  the  e aft,  Philip  was  bufily  em- 
ployed in  extending  his  dominions.  Profiting  by  the  fuperftitious  rage  of  the 
times,  he  united  feveral  large  fiefs  to  the  crown,  and,  among  others,  the  coun- 
ty or  lordfhip  of  Bourges,  which  Herpin  fold  to  him  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
curing money  to  defray  his  expences  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  kingdom  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  tranquillity  for  fome  years  previous  to  the  death  of 
Philip,  who  expired  at  Melun,  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fif- 
tieth of  his  reign.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  defire,  at  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Benedict  upon  the  Loire. 

Though  Philip  was  generally  defpifed  by  his  fubjects,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon ;  yet  he  pofTeffed  many  good  qualities  and  excellent  endowments.  He  was 
intrepid  in  the  field,  and,  when  he  applied  to  bufmefs,  not  unlkilful  in  the  cabi- 
net ;  his  generofity  was  extenfive ;  his  companion  ftrong  ;  and  the  courteous 
affability  of  his  demeanour  coinciding  with  the  extraordinary  graces  of  his  per- 

*  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  66,  +  Beilo;-,  c.  15, 
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fon,  all  thofe  who  had  immediate  accefs  to  him  were  apt  to  forget,  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  man,  the  vices  of  the  monarch.  + 

Philip  was  twice  married:  by  his  firft  wife  Bertha,  whom  he  bafely  repudia- 
ted, daughter  to  Florent,  count  of  Holland,  he  had  Lewis  the  Sixth,  furnamed, 
from  his  corpulence,  the  Grofs ;  Henry,  who  died  young  ;  and  a  daughter,  nam- 
ed Conftantia,  who  was  firft  married  to  Hugh,  count  of  Troyes,  and  afterwards 
to  Bohemondthe  Firft,  prince  of  Antioch.  His  children,  by  the  celebrated  Ber- 
trade,  of  the  jlluftrious  houfe  of  Montfort,  .were  Philip,  count  of  Mante  and 
lord  of  Melun  ;  Fleuri ;  Cecilia,  who  was  twice  married,  firft  to  Tancred,  ne- 
phew to  Bohemond,  and  next  to  Pons  de  Touloufe,  count  of  Tripoli  j  and  Eu-* 
ftatia,  wife  to  John,  count  of  Etampes. 

Several  monaftic  orders  were  inftituted  during  this  reign.  That  of  the  Char- 
treux  (Carthufians)  was  founded  in  1086,  by  Bruno,  a  native  of  Cologne,  who 
was  firft  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Saint  Cunibert,  and  afterwards  of  Notre- 
Dame,  at  Rheims,  the  moft  learned  theoldgian  of  the  age.  A  defire  of  per- 
fecting himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity  induced  him  to  retire  to  a  folitary  re- 
treat in  Dauphene,  called  Ghartreufe,  whence  the  order  took  its  name.  He  was 
followed  thither  by  fix  of  his  companions,  who  joined  him  in  his  ftudies  and 
acts  of  devotion*  ;  they  led  a  life  of  the  greateft  aufterity  ;  wore  fackcloth  next 
their  /kin ;  feldom  fpoke  to  each  other ;  took  nothing  but  bread  and  water  on 
Wednefday  and  Friday  in  every  week ;  wine  and  vegetables  on  Tuefday  and 
Saturday  ;  cheefe  on  Thurfday  ;  and  a  fin  all  portion  of  fifh  on  Sunday,  and  on 
feftivalst.  They  were  all  bled  Ave  times  a  year,  and  fhaved  only  fix.  No  no- 
viciates were  admitted  under  twenty.  As  they  were  precluded  from  fpeaking, 
they  were  furnifhed  with  parchment,  pens,  and  ink,  in  order  to  tranfcribe  pa£* 
lages  from  books  of  divinity.  The  founder  of  the  order  having  been  invitecj 
to  affift  the  pope,  refufed  the  biihopric  of  Reggio,  and  died  in  Calabria,  at  his 
monaftery  of  Squillace,  which  had  been  founded  by  Roger,  count  of  Sicily. 

The  abbey  of  Moleme,  in  the  diocefe  of  Langres,  had  been  founded  five- 
and-twenty  years  by  abbot  Robert,  when  an  evident  relaxation  of  difcipline  in- 
duced the  pious  founder,  with  twenty  of  his  monks,  to  retire  into  the  deferts  of 
Citeaux,  five  leagues  from  Dijont,  The  vifcount  of  Beaune  having  given 
them  a  part  of  the  foreft,  they  cleared  away  the  trees,  and  erected  a  number  of 
wooden  cells,  in  which  they  pafled  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  exercife  of  thofe 
aufterities  which  had  been  originally  pra&ifed  by  Saint  Benedictjj .  As  they  had 
received  no  novices  during  this  time,  they  began  to  dread  the  extinction  of  their 
order,  when  they  were  joined,  in  1090,  by  Bernard,  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy, 
of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Chatillon— a  man  of  ftrong  fenfe  and  fuperior  elo- 
quence.    After  this  accefilon  the  fociety  flourifhed  extremely;  and  the  fanctity 

•  Mabil.  Praef.  N.  86.  +  Guibert  de  vita  fua  c.  21.  J  Vita  S.  Rober.  Apud.  Boll.  «| 
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of  its  members  afforded  fome  degree  of  excufe  for  the  prodigality  of  its  bene- 
factors.    It  was  foon  enabled  to    erect  the  four  celebrated  abbeys  of  La  Fertc 
Pontigny,  C/airvaux,  and  Morimond,  for  the  Maids  of  Citeaux,  or  Cijlertian  nuns. 
The  order  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  eftablifhed ;  but  of  late 
it  has  been  generally  diflinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Bernardines. 

The  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  in  the  diocefe  of  Poitiers,  was  founded  about  the  fame 
time  by  Robert  d'Arbriffel,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  great  orator.  He  was  always 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  people  of  both  fexes,  who  flocked  together,  in  order 
to  profit  by  his  pious  inftruclions ;  but,  as  this  lingular  mode  of  preaching  the 
gofpel  gave  rife  to  caluminous  reports*  (it  being  faid  that  Robert,  in  order  to 
put  his  virtue  to  the  proof,  conftantly  flept  between  two  of  his  female  pupils) 
he  refolved  to  lead  his  followers  into  fome  retired  fpot,  where  a  feparate 
refidence  might  be  eftablifhed  for  either  fex.  He  accordingly  fixed  on 
Fontevrault  for  this  purpofe ;  where  he  eftablifhed  two  monafteries,  fubject  to 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict  ;  one  for  women,  who  were  entrufted  with  fovereign 
authority  ;  and  the  other  for  men,  who  were  entirely  dependant  on  the  abbefs. 
Robert  let  the  example  of  obedience  to  his  fair  filters,  and  always  called  himfelf 
ftewardor  agent  (homme  d'affaires)  to  the  nuns.  This  order  of  Fontevrault 
was  the  firft  over  which  a  woman  prefided. 


LEWIS    THE    SIXTH, 

SURNAMED  THE  GROSS. 


A.  D.  1108.]  THOUGH  Lewis  had  already  been  crowned,  on  his  afTo- 
elation  to  the  throne,  the  cuftom  of  the  realm  required  him  to-  undergo  that 
ceremony  a  fecond  time,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  fole  authority  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  accordingly  performed  at  Orleans,  by  Daimbert,  archbifhop  of  Sens,  on 
account  of  a  fchifm  which  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rheims,  where  the  princes 
of  the  Capetian  race  (except  Robert)  had  hitherto  been  crowned.  Rodolphhao! 
been  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Rheims,  andhad  taken  pofTefiion  of  the  archiepiicopax 
dignity,  without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  Philip,  who,  in  order  to  punifli  nim 

•   In  ejus  Vita  ap.  Boll,  25  Feb.  torn.  v.  p.  393. 
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for  his  prefumption,  had  nominated  another  prelate,  named  Gervafe.  Lewis 
refafed  to  be  anointed  by  the  firft,  becaufe,  in  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  the 
popes,  and  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  he  refufed  to  do  homage  to  the  king  ; 
nor  would  he  fuffer  the  laft  to  perform  that  ceremony,  becaufe  his  authority 
-was  not  univerfally  acknowledged.  Rodolph  had  the  prefumption  to  oppofe 
his  coronation,  under  the  pretext  that  it  muft  be  performed  in  his  metropolitan 
church  ',  and  he  thought,  by  this  oppofition,  to  engage  the  king  to  abandon  his 
rival.  But  Ives  de  Chartres  undertook  to  promote  his  reconciliation  with  Lewis, 
and  that  monarch  confented  to  fuffer  the  archbifhop  to  pay  his  refpects  to  him 
at  Orleans,  and  to  attend  the  affembly  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  convened  in 
that  city.  Here  the  grand  queftion  of  inveftiture  was  difcuffed*  !  The  whole 
kingdom  was  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  arrogant  pretenfions  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  and  in  fupporting  the  opinion  of  Saint  Auguftin — that  the  church,  hold- 
ing its  temporalities  of  the  king,  could  not  poffibly  poffefs  them  independent  of 
Jiim.  Thus  all  the  members  of  the  affembly  conjured  the  king  not  to  confirm 
the  election  of  the  archbifhop,  till  he  had  done  homage.  Rodolph,  finding  it 
in  vain  to  refill,  at  length  complied,  and  fubmitted  to  the  required  mark  of 
fubjedlion. 

When  Lewis  had  fettled  this  important  affair,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
the  correction  of  thofe  internal  abufes  which  fprang  from  the  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  vaffals  of  the  crown.  The  royal  authority, 
indeed,  was  chiefly  confined  to  Paris,  Compiegne,  Melun,  Etampes,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  and  fome  other  places  of  little  confequence ;  and  many  of  the  nobles 
were  able  to  bring  a  more  formidable  army  into  the  field  than  the  king  himfelf, 
to  whom  they  paid  a  vain  and  fterile  homage,  while  they  exercifed  a  despotic 
fway  within  their  own  territories,  and  afTumed  almoft  every  mark  of  fovereignty* 
But  the  fkill  and  courage  of  Lewis  were  fuccefsfully  exerted  in  reprefling  the 
inroads  and  curtailing  the  power  of  thefe  dangerous  fubjects.  He  reduced  num< 
bers  of  them  to  fubmiflion,  deftroying  their  caflles,  and  confifcating  their  po£ 
feffions  ;  and  among  thefe  was  his  brother  Philip,  count  of  Mante. 

A.  D.  mo.]  But  the  attention  of  Lewis  was  foon  called  to  oppofe  the  in- 
creafing  power  of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  This  was  Henry  the  Firft,  king 
of  England,  who  had  ufurped  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
brother  Robert,  and  compelled  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  pay  him  homage.  The 
French  perceived,  now  it  was  too  late,  the  fault  they  had  committed  in  not  op* 
pofing  the  conquefts  of  William  the  Firft ;  and  they  accordingly  took  up  arms, 
to  fupprefs  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  a  power  that  threatened  to  deftroy 
their  own.  From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  there  was  a 
continual  fucceffion  of  war  and  peace  between  France  and  England.  During 
that  time  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  treaties  were  concluded,  which  werG 
all  broken  almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  figned. 

*  Ivon,  Carnot,  Epift.  60.  ad  Hug.  arch.  ]Uigdu.n, 
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The  fubjeA  of  the  ftrft:  difjuite  between  them  was  the  fortrefs  of  Gifors,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Normandy.  It  had  been  agreed,  that  it  fhould 
be  put  into  the  pofTeflion  of  a  nobleman,  who  fhould  not  cede  it  either  to  an  En- 
glishman, a  Norman,  or  a  Frenchman  ;  or  in  cafe  it  fhould  fall  under  the  power 
either  of  France  or  England,  the  fortifications  fhould  be  razed  within  the  fpace 
of  forty  days.  The  governor,  either  feduced  by  a  bribe,  or  intimidated  by 
threats,  fiirren tiered  the  place  to  the  king  of  England.  Lewis,  the  moment  he 
was  apprifedof  this  circumflance,  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  Englifh  monarch,  de- 
firing  he  would  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  vain,  however, 
did  he  urge  his  requeft  ;  it  was  rejected  by  Henry,  who,  to  his  propofal  of  decid- 
ing the  difpute  by  fingle  combat,  replied  :  "  That,  if  victorious,  he  could 
"  but  keep  a  place  he  already  pofTefTed  without  fighting  ;  and  that  the  king  of 
"  France  hazarded  his  life,  indeed,  to  obtain  an  important  acquifition,  while  his 
"  own  would  be  flaked  againft  nothing."  A  battle  was  the  confequence  of  this 
refufal,  in  which  the-  Normans  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Meulan. 

Henry,  in  return,  endeavoured  to  excite  an  infurrection  in  France,  that  the 
king's  attention  might  be  confined  to  his  own  dominions.  Themoft  formidable 
of  the  infurgentk  was  Thibaud,  count  of  Blois,  Chartres,  and  Champagne.  En- 
raged with  Lewis  for  having  refufed  him  permiflion  to  erecl:  a  fort  on  a  fief  of 
the  crown,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  count  of  Poitiers,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  feveral  other  of  the  king's  vafTals,  and  made  a  powerful  diverfionin 
favour  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Lewis,  whofe  activity  was  ever  equal  to  his 
courage,  levied  an  army  with  the  utmofl  expedition,  and,  afTifted  by  Robert,  count 
of  Flanders,  one  of  the  braveft  warriors  of  the  age,  marched  to  attack  the  re- 
bels. The  count  of  Blois  was  defeated  in  three  different  engagements,  the  firft 
at  Meaux,  the  fecond  near  Lagny,  and  the  third  at  a  league  from  Puifet.  Hen- 
ry, in  the  mean  time,  having  remained  in  the  capital  of  Normandy,  a  paffive 
fpectator  of  the  flaughter  of  his  allies,  Lewis  fent  a  detachment  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rouen,  whofe  devastations  forced  the  Englifh  monarch  to  take  the  field. 
After  a  few  trifling  fkirmifhes,  in  which  Henry  had  the  advantage,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs,  in  which  all  the  rebels 
were  included.  The  principal  condition  was,  that  William,  the  only  fon  of 
Henry  fhould  do  homage  to  Lewis,  in  the  place  of  his  father,  for  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  5  in  confequence  of  which  the  caftle  of  Gifors  was  ceded  to 
him. 

A.  D.  1 1 1 2,  1 1 1 3,  1 1 14.]  No  fooner  was  this  war  terminated,  than  Thi* 
baud,  count  of  Blois,  again  difplayed  the  banners  of  revolt,  and  compelled  the 
king  to  make  an  incurfion  into  his  territories.  But  in  this  expedition  he  did  not 
meet  with  his  ufual  fuccefs  ;  for,  being  taken  by  furprife,  he  fuftained  a  defeat  j 
and  his  lofs  was  considerably    aggravated  by  the  death  of  Robert,  count  of 
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Flanders,  who  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  trampled  to  death*.  The  king 
of  England  was  accufed  of  being  the  inftigator  of  thefe  infurrections  ;  and 
Lewis  profited  by  the  favourable  difpofition  of  Fulk  the  Fifth,  count  of  Anjou, 
to  retaliate  the  injury.  This  nobleman  had  married  Sybilla,  the  only  daughter 
of  Helie,  count  of  Maine,  and,  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  had  ac- 
quired pofTemon  of  that  county.  Won  by  the  folicitations  of  the  court  of 
France,  and  affured  of  effectual  fupport,  he  refufed  to  do  homage  to  Henry  for 
his  new  domain  ;  and  engaged  feveral  noblemen  to  efpoufe  his  caufe ;  particu- 
larly Robert  de  Bellefme,  and  Hugh  de  Medavid. 

Henry,  alarmed  at  this  powerful  confederacy,  repaired  to  the  continent,  and 
took  every  method  which  prudence  could  fuggeft  to  avert  the  impending  florm. 
During  two  years  which  he  pafTed  in  Normandy,  he  was  continually  engaged 
cither  in  warsornegociations.  At  length,  finding  that  all  his  endeavours  tofup- 
prefs  the  infurrection  were  vain,  he  fought  to  allure  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  a 
propofal  of  marriage  between  his  own  fon,  William,  who  was  the  heir  apparent 
to  all  his  dominions,  and  the  youngefl  daughter  of  Fulk.  This  temptation  prov- 
ed tooflrongto  be  refitted;  the  count,  who  had  before  contracted  his  daughter 
to  William,  the  fon  of  Duke  Robert,  now  broke  that  contract,  on  pretence  of 
their  confanguinity,  and  immediately  affianced  her  fifter  to  the  fon  of  Henry  y 
who  flood  exactly  in  the  fame  degree  of  relation  to  her. — The  king  of  England 
formed  a  fecond alliance,  which  rendered  him  ftill  more  formidable  to  the  French,, 
by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  to  Conan,fon  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Brittany. 
Their  grandfon,  Conan  the  Fourth,  was  father  to  Conftantia,  who  had,  by  Guy, 
count  of  Thouars,  Alix,  wife  to  Peter  of  Dreux,  great-gran dfon  to  Lewis  the 
Grofs.  It  was  through  this  alliance  that  the  duchy  of  Brittany  became,  at  a 
fubfequent  period,  re-united  to  the  crown,  from  which  it  has  never  fince  been 
Separated. 

A.  D.  ilTjf,  1 1 16.]  About  this  time  Lewis  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Humbert,  count  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy.  The  amiable  qualities  of  this  prin- 
cefs  endeared  her  to  the  nobility,  and  her  good  fenfe  and  difcretion  contribu- 
ted to  fmooth  the  rugged  path  which  Lewis,  throughout  his  reign,  was  deftined 
to  tread.  The  relative  fituation  of  the  French  and  Englifh  monarchs,  and  the 
•contrariety  of  their  interefts,  were  fuch,  at  this  period,  as  to  render  the  pre- 
servation of  tranquillity  between  them  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The 
turbulence  of  their  vafTals  afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  the  open  difplay 
of  that  enmity  with  which  they  were  mutually  imprefTed.  When  a  French 
nobleman  had  any  fubject  for  difcontent  he  applied  for  fupport  to  Henry  ;  and 
if  a  Norman  wifhed  to  encourage  fedition,  in  Lewis  he  was  fure  to  find  a  ready 
protector.  In  this  ftate  of  mind,  the  French  monarch  liftened  with  pleafureto 
the fupplicating  voice  of  a  young  prince,  who,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
XQufe  t^e  companion  of  other  monarchs,  now  fought  fhelter  and  fupport  in  the 
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court  of  France.  This  prince  was  William,  the  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  grandfon  of  William  the  Firft  ;  whofe  filial  piety  implored  the  hu- 
manity of  Lewis  to  procure  the  liberty  of  his  father,  a  prifbner  to  his  brother 
Henry,  The  king  of  France  did  not  long  hefitate  to  comply  with  a  requeft, 
recommended  by  the  powerful  motives  of  pity  and  intereft.  He  advifed  Wil- 
liam to  engage  the  inclinations  of  the  nobles  of  Normandy,  and  particularly  to 
attach  to  his  caufe  the  counts  of  Flanders  andAnjou.  The  negociation  of  the 
young  prince  was  fuceefsful,  but  when  the  treaty  was  about  to  be  figned  by  the 
heads  of  the  confederacy,  the  count  of  Anjou  refufed  to  confirm  his  engage- 
ment, unlefs  the  king  would  re-eftablifh  him  in  the  office  of  grand  fenefchal  of 
France,  which  had  been  hereditary  in  his  family  from  the  reign  of  Lo- 
th aire. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferye,  that  this  office  was  nearly  the 
fame  as  that  of  grand  maitre-d'hotel,  with  regard  to  the  royal  houfhold  ;  as 
that  of  conftable  in  time  of  war;  and  as  that  of  count  of  the  palace,  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice*.  The  chief  vaffals  of  the  crown  refided  fo  little  at 
court,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  counts  of  Anjou  to  perform  all  the  duties 
annexed  to  the  office  of  fenefchal.  For  this  reafon,  they  appointed  a  fubftitute 
who  acted  in  their  name ;  the  cuftom,  indeed,  of  thus  converting  the  great  of- 
fices of  the  crown  into  fiefs,  was  not  unfrequent.  The  office  of  fenefchal  had 
been  long  filled  by  the  Garlandes,  minifters  and  favourites  of  Lewis  the  Grofs. 
Thefe  noblemen,  proud  of  the  protection  of  their  fovereign,  took  advantage  of 
the  defection  of  the  counts  of  Anjou,  to  refufe  them  that  homage  which  it 
was  ufual  to  pay  to  the  proprietors  of  an  hereditary  office,  and  which  gave  it 
the  complexion  and  nature  of  a  fief.  The  prefent  count,  at  firft,  took  no  no- 
tice of  this  mark  of  difrefpettt;  but,  beginning  to  fear  that  his  right  would  at 
length  be  forfeited,  be  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  now  prefented 
itfelf,  to  procure  a  confirmation  of  it.  This  Lewis,  who  wanted  his  affiftance, 
could  not  refufe,  and  Willaim  de  Garlande  accordingly  did  homage  to  him  for 
the  office,  and  after  him  Stephen  his  brother,  who,  although  a  deacon,  fucceed- 
ed  him  in  a  place  which  gave  him  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  power  of 
inflicting  capital  punifhments — a  circumftance  hitherto  unexampled. 

Every  preliminary  being  now  fettled,  the  plan  of  operations  was  immediate- 
ly laid.  It  was  agreed  to  enter  Normandy  in  three  different  parts.  The  king 
and  Am  amy  de  Montfort,  on  the  fide  of  France  ;  the  count  of  Flanders,  by 
the  Pays  de  Caux ;  and  the  count  of  Anjou  on  the  fide  of  Maine.  Lewis  then 
fent  to  demand  of  the  king  of  England  the  liberty  of  duke  Robert  ;  and,  on  the 
refufal  of  Henry,  war  was  declared.  The  armies  of  the  confederates  imme- 
diately began  their  march,  and  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  Norman 
nobility  and  gentry,  whom  William  had  engaged  to   elpoufe  his  caufe.     The, 
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chief  of  thefe  were  William  de  Gournay  ;  Stephen,  count  of  Aumale  ;  Henry, 
count  of  Eu  ;  Euftache  de  Breteuil  ;  Richer  de  L'Aigle  ;  Renaud  de  Bailleuelr 
and  Robert  4e  Neuborg  ;  they  all  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  young  prince, 
and  proclaimed  him  duke  of  Normandy. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  took  Andeley  by  furprife;  feized  Gue  Nicaife7 
an  important  fortrefs  on  the  river  Epte,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  town 
of  Aigle.     The  count  of  Flanders,    likewife,  advanced  into  Upper  Normandy 
xvhere  he  laid  wafte  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.     Henry  fent  him  word, 
that  if  he  did  not  difcdntinue   his    devaluations  he  would  himfelf  carry  defla- 
tion to  the  gates  of  Brugus  ;  the  count  replied  that  he  would  lave  him  the  trou- 
ble of  fo  long  a  journey.     He  accordingly  marched  ftrait  to  Rouen,  v/here  Hen- 
ry was,  and  lent  that  monarch  a  formal  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  field  ;  but 
this  being  declined,  and  the  town  being  too  ftrong  to  be  eafily  reduced,  he  con- 
tended himfelf  with  burning  the  fuburbs,  and  then  retired.     The  count  of  An- 
jou,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  liege  to  Alencon,  and  took  it  in  the  prefence  of  Henry 
and  the  count    of  Champagne,  who  had  haftened  to    its    relief.     Amauri    de 
Montfort  engaged  the  governor  of  Evreux   to  furrender  that  town  with  its 
caftle  ;  which  were  entrufted  to  the  care  of  Philip  and  Fleuri,  brothers  to  Lewis* 
No  augmentation  of  danger,  however,  could  deprefs  the  mind  of  Henry, 
who  exerted  his  wonted  courage  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his  difficulties  ;  which 
he  at  length  effected,  not  by  puiillanimous  conceflions,  but  by  vigorous  refiftance* 
Hitherto  he  had  chiefly  acted  on  the  defenfive,  as,  from  the  fuperior  force  of  the 
confederated  princes,  he  had  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  from  the  adoption  of  a  contrary 
line  of  conduct,  and  he  thought  it  poifible  that  fome  favourable  change  might 
take  place,  and  that  his  attempts  to  fow  divifion  amongft  his  enemies  might  final- 
ly fucceed.     Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  conjectures.     Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, one  of  his  molt  formidable  adverfaries,  received  a  wound  at  the  attack  of 
the  caftle  of  Bures,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  of  which  he  foon  after  expired.     But 
the  defection  of  the  count  of  Anjouwas  a  circumftance  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  king  of  England,  and  gave  a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  interefts  of  the 
French  monarch.     That  nobleman,  feduced  by  the  bribes  of  Henry,  violated 
thofe  folemn  oaths  by  which  he  was  attached  to  Lewis,  as  a  vaffal,  as  an  officer 
of  the  crown,  and  as  an  ally,  and  declared  for  his  rival.. 

The  conteft  being  now  rendered  more  equal,  Henry  determined  to  take  the 
field  ;  and,  having  received  intelligence  that  Lewis  had  formed  a  plan  for  furpri- 
fmg  the  caftle  of  Noyon,  near  Andely,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  that  place, 
and  took  the  king  of  France,  by  furprife,  on  the  plain  of  Brenneville.  Afharp 
conflict  immediately  enfued,  in  which  prince  William,  the  fon  of  duke  Robert, 
who  led  the  van-guard  of  the  French,  difplayedthe  greateft  bravery;  he  broke 
through  thefirft  ranks  of  the  Fmglifh,  and  penetrated  to  the  fpot  where  his  uncle 
Was  polled,  whofe  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  having  received  a  wound  on  the 
head  from  William  Crifpin,  a  gallant  Norman  officer,  who  had  followed  the 
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fortunes  of  the  young  prince.  The  French,  however,  thinking  theviclory  was 
already  gained,  broke  their  ranks  in  fearch  of  plunder  ;  while  Henry,  profiting 
by  their  confufion,  reftored  order  to  his  troops,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  irre- 
fiftible  fury.  The  whole  army  fled  with  precipitation  :  William,  being  unhorfed, 
made  his  efcape  with  difficulty  ;  and  Lewis  himfelf  had  nearly  been  taken  pri- 
foner.  It  is  faid  that  an  Englishman,  feizing  the  bridle  of  his  horfe,  exclaimed — 
"  The  king  is  taken  !" — "  Do  not  you  know,"  replied  that  prince,  fmilingr 
"  that  at  chefs  the  king  is  never  taken  ?"— -at  the  fame  time  aiming  a  blow  at  him 
with  his  fabre,  which  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then  gallopped  towards  a 
foreft,  where  he  wandered  about  for  a  confiderable  time,  when  he  met  with  a 
woman  who  conducted  him  to  Andely. 

This  fkirmifh  was  rendered  famous  by  the  dignity  of  the  combatants ;  two 
kings,  two  princes,  and  many  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank,  being  engaged  in  it. 
The  (laughter  was  trilling,  only  three  men  being  flain.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  heavy  armour  which  was  worn  by  the  cavalry  in  thofe  times,  and  partly 
to  the  earneft  defire  of  making  prifoners,  in  order  to  enrich  themfelves  by  their 
ranfom. 

A.  D.  1117,1118,  1 1 19.]  Lewis,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  wreft  Normandy 
from  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourfe  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  mak- 
ing application  to  the  fpiritual  power,  and  of  affording  the  ecclefiaflics  a  fpecious 
pretence  for  interpofing  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes.  He  prevailed  upon 
pope  Calixtus  the  Second,  who  was  then  in  France,  to  convene  a  general  council 
at  Iiheims,  whither  he  carried  William,  the  young  Norman  prince  ;  and,  hav- 
ing prefented  him  to  the  afTembly,  expatiated  largely  on  the  manifeft  ufurpation 
and  flagrant  injufticc  of  theEnglifh  monarch,  craved  the  afliftance  of  the  church, 
for  re-inftating  the  true  heir  in  his  dominions  ;  and  reprefented  the  enormity  of 
detaining  in  captivity  fo  valiant  a  prince  as  Robert,  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
champions  of  the  crufade,  who,  by  his  powerful  exertions  againft  the  infidels, 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  apoftolic  fee. 

Henry  knew  how  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  vigour,  and  yet 
with  addrefs.  He  had  fent  over  the  Englifh  bifhops  to  attend  this  fynod  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  had  cautioned  them,  that  if  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  the  eccle- 
fiaflics, fhould  be  induced  to  advance  any  farther  pretenfions,  he  was  fully  de- 
termined ftri&ly  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  and  to  main- 
tain, undiminiftied,  thofe  legal  prerogatives  of  royalty  which  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  him  by  his  predeceffors.  "  Go,"  faid  he  to  the  prelates  at  their,  de- 
parture, "  falute  the  pope  in  my  name;  pay  attention  to  his  apoftolic  precepts  -y 
"  but  be  careful  to  bring  back  none  of  his  new  inventions  with  you  into  my 
"  dominions."  Finding,  however,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  greater  facility  to 
him  to  elude  than  to  bppofe  the  efforts  of  Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambaffadors 
private  inftrudlions  to  gain  the  pontiff  and  his  favourites  by  liberal  prefents  and 
tempting  promifes.     By  a  fagacious  application  of  thefe  convincive  arguments, 
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they  found  means  to  prevail  on  the  council  to  treat  with  neglect  the  well-found- 
ed complaints  of  the  Norman  prince. 

Some  time  after,  Calixtus  went  to  Gifors,  where  he  had  a  long  conference 
with  Henry,  in  which  he  intimated,  that  it  was  the  defire  of  the  council,  that 
Robert  mould  be  reftored  to  his  dominions.  Henry  replied,  that  it  was  not  from 
his  brother  he  had  taken  Normandy,  but  from  a  nefarious  band  of  depredators, 
who  were  confuming  the  inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  which  the  imprudence  of 
Robert  had  delivered  into  their  hands  ;  he  likewife  added,  that,  in  taking  poffef- 
{Ion  of  that  duchy,  he  had  not  acted  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  avarice 
or  ambition,  but  in  confequence  of  the  earneft  and  repeated  felicitations  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  people  of  Normandy,  who  had  befought  him,  with  the 
moll  flrenuous  fupplications,  to  prevent  the  utter  defolation  of  the  church. 
Thefe  ridiculous  reafons  he  took  care  to  ftrengthen  with  the  fame  arguments 
which  had  been  employed  by  his  ambaffadors  at  the  council  of  Pvheims  ;  and 
they  had  fo  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  pope,  and  the  cardinals  who  attended 
him,  that  they  declared,  on  their  return,  that,  of  all  the  men  whom  they  had 
converfedwith  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  the  king  of  England  was  the 
moil  eloquent  andperfualive. 

Calixtus  having,  by  this  means,  been  prevailed  on  to  relinquifh  the  interefts 
of  the  Norman  prince,  exerted  himfelf  to  effect  an  accommodation  between  the 
two  monarchs  ;  and,  his  endeavours  being  crowned  with  fuccefs,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  11 19.  The  terms  of  this  treaty- 
were,  that  all  the  caflles  and  fortified  places  which  had  been  taken  in  the  courle 
of  the  late  war,  mould  be  reftored  on  both  fides,  and  that  Henry  mould  do  ho- 
mage for  Normandy,  to  the  French  monarch.  But  Henry,  efieeming  it  a  de- 
gradation of  his  royal  dignity  to  do  this  homage  in  perfon,  fent  his  fon,  prince 
William,  to  do  it  for  him,  who  then  received  the  inveftiture  of  that  duchy  from 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  France. 

A.  D,  1 1 20.]  When  Henry  had  reftored  tranquillity  to  his  continental  domi- 
nions, he  embarked  at  Barfleur,  on  his  return  to  England,  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  and  arrived  on  the  Englifh  coafl  the  next  morning. 

One  of  the  fineft  veffels  in  the  fleet,  called  the  White  Ship,  was  allotted  to 
his  fon,  prince  William,  and  his  numerous  retinue  ;  who,  being  detained  by 
fome  accident,  ordered  three  calks  of  wine  to  be  diftributed  to  the  fhip's  crew, 
by  which  means  many  of  them  became  intoxicated  ;  and  the  captain  himfelf, 
Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  was  induced  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  fobriety.  They 
failed  about  lun-fet,  and,  being  in  a  hurry  to  overtake  the  king,  crouded  all  their 
fails,  as  well  as  plied  their  oars  ;  when,  through  the  careleffhefs  of  the  pilot, 
the  veffel  flruck  on  a  funken  rock,  called  the  Catfc-razze,  with  fuch  violence 
that  fhe  flarted  feveral  planks,  and  was  almoft  overfet.  The  boat  was  immedi- 
ately hoifled  out,  and  the  prince,  with  fome  of  the  chief  nobility,  entered  it, 
find,  having  got  clear  of  the  fhip,  might  have  reached  the  more,  which  was  uo\ 
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far  diftant  ;  but,  affected  by  the  fhrieks  of  his  natural  fifter,  Maude,  countefs 
of  Perche,  he  commanded  the  failors  to  row  back,  and  attempt  to  fave  her. 
When  the  boat,  however  approached  the  fhip,  where  terror  and  defpair  had 
deflrroyed  all  diftiniftion,  and  every  one  was  atftuated  by  a  natural  impulfe  of 
felf-prefervation,  fuch  numbers  leaped  into  it,  that  it  inftantly  funk,  and  all  on 
board  perifhed, 

On  this  occafion,  befides  the  prince  and  his  natural  brother  Richard,  there 
were  loft  eighteen  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank,  one  hundred  and  forty  young  no- 
blemen, of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Normandy,  with  all  their 
attendants,  and  fifty  failors.  A  butcher  of  Rouen,  named  Bertoud,  was  the 
only  one  who  efcaped  from  this  dreadful  difafter ;  being  a  robuft  man,  and 
warmly  clothed,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  maft,  which  remained  above 
water,  and  there  ftaid  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  fome  fifh- 
ermen  while  he  was  in  that  perilous  fituation,  Fitz-Stephens,  the  captain,  (warn 
up  to  him,  and  laid  hold  of  the  maft ;  but,  being  informed  by  Bertoud,  that 
prince  William  had  perifhed,  he  expreffed  his  determination  not  to  furvive  him 
and  inftantly  plunged  into  the  fea*. 

A.  D.  1121,  1122,  1123.]  This  tragical  eventrevived  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  William,  the  fon  of  Robert  ;  and  the  Normans,  juftly  regarding 
Henry  as  an  ufurper,  were  anxious  to  transfer  the  ducal  dignity  to  a  prince 
whom  they  now  considered  as  the  laft  reprefentative  of  their  ancient  dukes.  A 
confpiracy  was  accordingly  formed  to  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  Normandy,  and 
was  joined  by  many  of  thofe  noblemen,  in  whom  Henry  had  repofed  the  great- 
eft  confidence,  and  whofe  fidelity  he  had  attempted  to  fecure  by  a  profufion  of 
honours  and  rewards  ;  among  thefe  were  Gualeran,  count  of  Meulan,  and  his 
brother  Robert.  The  confpirators,  too,  received  confiderable  encouragement 
by  the  acceffion  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who,  being  releafed,  by  the  death  of 
his  fon-in-law,  from  thofe  ties  which  had  attached  him  to  the  interefts  of  Henry, 
now  embraced  the  party  of  William,  and  again  promifed  to  beftow  on  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter,  Sibylla,  who  had  formerly  been  contracted  to  him. 

Henry  was  no  iboncr  apprifed  of  the  revolt,  than  he  haftened  to  fupprefs  it. 
He  failed  from  Portfmouth  in  the  fummer  of  1123,  and,  arriving  fafe  on  the 
Norman  coaft,  marched  to  attack  the  infurgents,  before  they  were  prepared  to 
receive  him  ;  took  feveral  of  their  caftles,  and  defeated  them  in  different  fkir- 
mifiies. 

A.  D.  1 124]  In  the  fpring  of  the  fucceeding  year,  the  Englifh  monarch 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy  by  furprife,  and  to 
fecure  their  perfons.  Difcouraged  by  this  unlucky  accident,  all  the  other  ba- 
rons, who  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  haftened  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
to  make  peace  with  him,  on  the  bell:  terms  they  could  procure.     Henry,  too, 

*  Ordcric.  Vital,  p.  868,  869,  870. 
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foon  after  found  means  to  detach  the  count  of  Anjou  from  the  league;  that 
nobleman,  feeing  the  confederacy  in  a  great  meafure  diffblved,  contented  to 
be  reconciled  to  him,  and  to  dhTolve  the  contract  of  marriage  that  had  been 
lately  formed  between  prince  William  and  his  daughter,  who,  though  twice  affi- 
anced, had  never  confummated  the  marriage. 

Still,  however,  the  king  of  France  continued  to  make  the  moft  formidable 
preparations  for  war,  and  troops  were  collecting  on  every  fide.  Henry, 
aware  of  his  intentions,  was  refolved  to  anticipate  him,  and  therefore  began 
hoflilities,  by  making  incurfions  on  the  domains  of  his  rival.  He  alfo  engaged 
his  fon-in-law,  Henry  the  Fifth,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  make  a  powerful 
diverfion  in  his  favour,  on  the  fide  of  Champagne  :  that  prince  accordingly 
raifed  a  numerous  army  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  the  fiege  of  Rheims  ;  while 
Lewis,  apprifed  of  his  plans,  ordered  all  the  vafTals  of  the  crown  to  meet  him 
under  the  walls  of  that  city  on  a  particular  day. 

It  is  neceiTary  to  remark,  on  this  occafion,  the  difference  which  fubfifted  in 
the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  between  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  thofe 
of  the  king,  When  the  fovereign  went  to  war  for  the  promotion  of  his  own 
private  intereft,  he  had  no  more  troops  than  what  he  could  collect  on  the  imme- 
diate domains  of  the  crown  ;  but,  when  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at 
flake,  all  domeftic  difTenfions  inftantly  ceaied ;  every  man  flew  to  arms,  and 
every  vafTal  marched  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  and  dignity  of  his  fief.  But  the  kingdom  had  not,  for  a  longtime,  whV 
nefTed  fo  numerous  an  affemblage  of  armed  men  as  now  appeared  in  the  field, 
Noblemen,  citizens,  priefts,  and  monks,  all  became  foldiers:  the  diftricts  of 
Rheims  and  Chalons  alone  fupplied  more  than  fixty  thoufand  men  5  Laons  and 
SoifTons  furniflied  an  equal  force  ;  the  countries  of  Orleans,  Etampes,  and  Paris, 
fent  the  fame  number  into  the  field;  even  the  counts  of  Champagne  and  Troyes 
joined  the  other  vafTals  of  the  crown,  preferring  the  intereft  of  their  country  to 
any  advantage  they  might  reap  from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  England — > 
thefe  noblemen  commanded  the  fourth  divifion  of  the  army;  the  fifth,  confifting 
of  theBurgunclians,  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  their  duke  and  of  the  count 
of  Nevers.  Rodolph,  count  of  Vermandois,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  di- 
vided his  troops  into  two  bodies:  thofe  of  Saint  Ouentin,  and  Vermandois,  arm* 
ed  cap  a  pie,  were  placed  on  the  right  wing;  and  thofe  of  Ponthieu,  Amiens, 
and  Beauvais,  took  their  ftation  on  the  left.  The  count  of  Flanders,  too,  has- 
tened to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  followed  by  ten  thoufand  experienced 
foldiers,  who  formed  in  the  rear. 

Never,  fays  Suger,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  whp  attended  the  expedition  with 
the  dependants  of  his  abbey,  had  the  kings  of  the  third  race  feen  themfielves  at 
the  head  of  fuch  a  numerous  army.  The  quota  furnifhedbythe  Ifle  of  France, 
Champagne,  and  Picardy,  are  alone  laid  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  twa 
hundred  thoufand  men.     The  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  immenfity  of  thpfe  pre^ 
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parations,  repalTed  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine,  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 
The  fdldiers,  enraged  at  -what  they  conceived  to  be  a  fymptom  of  cowardice, 
loudly  demanded  to  be  led  into  the  German  territories,  that  they  might  chaftife 
an  enemy  who  had  dared  to  interrupt  the  repofe  of  the  kingdom.  But  Lewis, 
at  the  folicitation  of  the  clergy,  checked  their  impe'tuofity,  and  difbanded  the 
army.  He  would  moft  willingly  hav.e  employed  it  againft  the  king  of  England  ; 
but  the  interests  of  the  prince  and  his  vafTals  were  effentially  different,  as  what 
tended  to  aggrandife  the  one,  muft  of  neceffity  weaken  the  other.  Thofe  very 
nobles  who  had  taken  up  arms  with  fo  much  zeal  againft  a  foreign  prince  who 
had  threatened  to  invade  the  kingdom,  would  have  refufed  to  march  againft  a 
vaffal  whom  It  was  their  intereft  to  fupport,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of 
the  crown.  In  that  age  they  made  a  material  diftinction  between  the  wars  of 
the  nation  and  the  wars  of  the  fovereign.  On  this  memorable  occafion  the  ce- 
lebrated oriflamme,  the  banner  of  Saint  Denis,  was  firft  unfurled. 

A.D.  1125,  1126,  1127.]  While  Lewis  was  thus  engaged  in  Champagne, 
the  incurfions  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  on  the  fide  of  Normandy,  were  fucceff- 
fully  oppofed  by  Amauri  de  Montfort,  fupported  by  the  troops  of  the  Vexin  ; 
and  Henry,  having  appeafedthe  troubles  in  Normandy,  was  conftrained  to  liften 
to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  a  durable  peace  was  at  length  concluded. 

But  no  fooner  had  Lewis  arranged  the  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  king 
of  England,  than  he  was  obliged  to  march  to  the  affiftance   of  the  church  of 
Clermont,  whole  bifhop  having  been  forcibly  expelled  from  his  fee  by  the  count 
of  Auvergne,  claimed  protection  and  redrefs   from  his  fovereign.     He  fpeedily 
reduced  to  obedience  his  rebellious  vaffal,  and  reftored  the  injured  prelate  to 
his  juft  rights.  But  though  he  was  ever  eager  to  defend  the  privileges  andpofTef- 
fions  of  the  church,  he  could  neither  fecure  the  gratitude  nor   refpect   of  the 
clergy.     They  loudly  complained  that  the  king  interfered  in  the  nomination  to 
vacant  benefices,  and  infringed  on  their  revenues.  Their  murmurs  were  carried 
to  fuch  a  dangerous  height,  that  Lewis,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  fubmiflion, 
was  conftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  violence  ;  and  to  feize  upon  fome  lands  be- 
longing to  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,    and  the  bifhop  of  Paris.     The  laft,   whole 
name  was  Stephen,  employed  the  thunder  of  the  church  againft  that  very  fove- 
reign who  had  proved  himfelf  its  moft  zealous  protector*.     But  Hpnorius  the 
Second,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  declared  the  fentence   of  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  Stephen  t6  be  abufive,  and  accordingly  annulled 
it.     The  French  prelates  were  highly  offended  at  an  interference  thus  hoftile  to 
the  authority  they  wifhed  to  affume;  and  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  warmly 
remonftrated  with  the  fovereign  pontiff   on  the  impropriety   of  his  conduct. 
"  We  hoped,"  faid  he,   "  that  the  feverity  of  the  prelate  would  have  effected 
"-"'  the  converfion  of  the  prince.    Your  mifpkced  indulgence  has  deftroyed  thofe 
*'  hopes.     All  is  loft,  the  prelacy  dishonoured,  and  religion  expofed  to  the  infults 

*  Art.  de  verifier  les  dates,  p.  490. 
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"  of  libertines*."  But  as  this  pompous  epifble  produced  no  effect,  on  the  mind 
of  the  fovef eign  pontiff,  he  wrote  a  fecond  in  a  more  peremptory  flyle.  The 
zealous  abbot  there  obferves,  that  Lewis  is  "  always  ready  to  attack  religion^ 
"  which  he  regards  as  the  peft  of  his  dominions,  and  the  enemy  of  his  crown. 
"  He  is  a  fecond  Herod,  who  feeks  to  deftroy  Jefus,  no  longer  an  infant  in  the 
"  manger,  but  triumphing  in  his  church  ;  he  is  a  perfecutor,  in  fhort,  whofe 
"  malignant  fhafts  are  not  fb  much  direcled  againft  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom, 
<c  as  againft  the  ipir it  of  God,  by  which  they  are  animatedt."  This  ipirit  of 
fanaticifm  was,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  re- 
ligious zeal  ;  but  Lewis,  notwithstanding  this  dangerous  difplay  of  prieftly  arro- 
gance, conducted  himfelf  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  by  that  means  fpeedi- 
ly  concluded  a  peace  between  the  mitre  and  the  crown. 

Charles  of  Denmark,  who  had  fucceeded  his  coufin  Baldwin  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Flanders,  fell  a  victim  to  the  difcontents  of  his  fubjects,  and  was  a£- 
faffinated  at  Bruges.  Lewis  haftened  to  punifh  the  afiaflins,  and  inflicted  on 
them  the  moft  exemplary  vengeance.  As  Charles  had  left  no  children,  the  va- 
cant earldom  was  difputed  by  various  claimants.  The  chief  of  thefe  were, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Mons,  one  of  whofe  ^anceftors  had  been  unjuftly  deprived, 
of  this  country;  Arnold  of  Denmark,  fon  to  the  fifter  of  Charles  j  Thierri, 
xrount  of  Alface,  the  fon  of  Gertrude,  fifter  to  Robert  the  Frifian  ;  Stephen  of 
Blois,  brother  to  the  count  of  Champagne  ;  and  William,  fon  to  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy.  The  king  was  to  decide  the  matter,  becaufe  Flanders  was  a 
fief  of  the  French  crown  ;  he  therefore  transferred  the  dukedom  to 'William, 
probably  with  the  view  to  render  him  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  king  of 
England. 

A.  D«  il 28.3  Henry  was  fully  aware  of  the  defigns  of  Lewis  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  ftrengthen  his  own  influence  on  the  continent,  and  to  diminifh  that  of  his 
rival,  he  determined  tofecure  the  friendfhip  of  the  potent  but  fickle  count  of  An- 
jou.  With  this  view  he  propofed  an  alliance  between  his  daughter  Matilda,, 
widow  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Geoffry,  furnamed  Plantagenet^  th# 
eldeft  fon  of  Fulk ;  which  being  cheerfully  accepted  by  a  nobleman,  who  was 
too  apt  to  facrafice  his  honour  to  his  intereft,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  at 
Rouen  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  the  fummer  of  1128.  But  the 
Norman  barons  were  highly  difpleafed  that,  a  ftep,  in  which  the  interefts  of 
their  country  were  fo  efrentially  concerned,  fhould  have  heen  taken  without 
their  previous  confent,  and  Henry  had  too  fenfibly  experienced  the  turbulence 
of  their  difpofition,  not  to  dread  the  effefts  of  their  refentment.  It  feemed 
probable  that  the  party  of  his  nephew  might  gain  a  confiderable  acceflion  of 
Strength  from  the  encreafe  of  the  malcontents  ;  and  the  important  addition  o£ 
"power  which  William  had  recently  acquired  rendered  his  pretentions  ftill  more 

*  Epift.  S,  Barnardi.  15  and  14.  ad.  Honor.  2,  +  Ejufd.  Epii.  49.  ad.  cumd. 
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alarming.  ImprefTed  with  thefe  ideas,  Henry  refolved  to  fupport  the  claims 
of  Thierri  of  Alface,  to  the  county  of  Flanders,  which  gave  rife  to  a  war  in. 
which  William  was  generally  victorious  ;  but  having  received  a  wound  in  the 
hand  in  a  trifling  fkirmifh,  a  mortification  unfortunately  enfued,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  exiftance,  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  1128,  at  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Bertin. 

Ordericus  Vitalis  fays*,  that,  when  he  found  his  death  approaching,  he  wrote 
to  Henry,  to  exprefs  his  concern  for  the  trouble  he  had  caufed  him  ;  and  to  re- 
queft,  with  an  earneftnefs  which  evinced  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  that  he 
would  recieve  into  his  favour  Helie  de  Saint  Saen,  and  a  few  other  friends, 
whom  no  reverfe  of  fortune  had  ever  induced  to  forfake  him.  The  death  of 
this  unfortunate  prince,  whofe  urbanity  of  manners  and  undaunted  courage 
had  fecured  him  the  love  and  efleem  of  all  who  knew  him,  releafed  his  ambiti- 
ous uncle  from  thofe  jealous  fears  and  anxious  inquietudes,  which,  fmcehis 
ufurpation  of  Normandy,  had  never  ceafed  to  difturb  his  tranquillity. 

A.  D.  1 1 29.]  The  fatigues  of  war,  more  than  the  ravages  of  time,  had 
vifibly  impaired  the  health  of  Lewis  ;  who,  in  order  to  avoid  thofe  diflenfions 
which  were  but  too  common  on  the  death  of  a  king,  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecefTors,  in  the  affociation  of  his  fon  Philip  to  the  throne.  That  prince 
was  crowned  at  Rheims  by  archbifhop  Raymond  ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvive 
his  elevation  to  the  regal  dignity.  A  fall  from  his  horfe  proved  fatal  to  the 
young  princet,  and  the  favourable  expectations  of  a  future  reign,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  his  early  virtues,  were  Halted  by  his  premature  death.  The 
lofs  of  Philip  was  followed  by  the  coronation  of  his  brother  Lewis,  who,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  pope  Innocent  the 
Second. 

From  1 1 30  to  1,137-]  The  kingdom  now  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  perfect  tranquil- 
lity ;  the  inflexible  juftice  of  the  fovereign  had  fecured  his  fubjecls  from  the 
oppreflionof  thofe  petty  tyrants  who  infeflcd  his  dominions,  on  his  acceflion  to 
the  throne;  and  the  great  vaiTals  of  the  crown,  convinced,  at  length,  that  the 
views  of  Lewis  were  honourable,  were  induced  to  repofe  that  confidence  in 
him,  which  they  had  hitherto  withheld  from  his  predecefTors.  But  the  approach 
of  difeafe  embittered  the  happieft  moments  of  his  life,  and  prevented  him  from 
enjoying,  in  that  plenitude  of  gratification  which  he  fo  richly  merited,  the  glo- 
rious reward  of  his  virtuous  labours.— He  lived,  however,  to  witnefs  the  ag- 
grandifement  of  his  fon,  by  an  honourable  alliance,  and  an  important  addition 
of  territory. 

^William  the  Ninth,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  having  refolved  to  undertake  a  pil- 
grimage to  Saint  James  of  Compoftella,  declared  his  eldeft  daughter,  Eleanor, 
fole  heirefs  of  his  dominions,  on  condition  that    fhe  fhould  marry  the  king's  cl- 

*  P,  88|?  886,— M,  Paris,  p.  .49,  90I.  1,    Gul.  Gemiticen,  1,  vii.  c.  16,  f  Suger,  p.  313, 
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deft  ion.  The  marriage  was  accordingly-  celebrated  at  Bourdeaux  with  great 
magnificence;  and,  the  duke  dying  on  his  pilgrimage,  young  Lewis  obtained 
immediate  pofleffion  of  Poitou,  Gafcony,  Bifcaye,  and  a  large  tract  of  country 
extending  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  new-married  couple  then  repairing  to  Poitiers 
the  prince  was  foleninly  crowned  duke  of  Guienne,  a  title  which  he  preferred 
after  his  accellion  to  the  throne. 

But  the  king  had  fcarce  time  to  embrace  his  daughter-in-law,- before  he  funk 
beneath  theprefiare  of  his  difeafe,  and  expired  at  Paris  (in  11 37),  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fixtieth  of  his  age. 

Of  Lewis  the  Grofs  it  has  been  faid,  "  He  might  have  made  a  better  king,  he 
tc  could  not  prove  a  better  man."  The  eulogy  is  juft,  and  comprehends  his 
character  in  a  few  words ;  but  frill,  that  Lewis  was  an  excellent  monarch  will 
not  admit  of  a  doubt  :  impartial  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  vigourous  in 
the  fnppreffion  of  tyranny,  and  eager  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
hisfubjecls — he  difcharged  the  firft  duties  of  fovereignty  with  propriety,  wif- 
<lom,  and  effect.—  That  he  entertained  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  royal  dignity  is  evident  from  his  raft  admonition,  to  his  fon  and  fuccefTbr: 
*'  Remember,  my  Jon  "  faid  the  expiring  monarch,  "  that  royalty  is  a  public  truj?r 
<c  for  the  exercije  of  which  a  rigorous  account  will  be  exacted  from  you,  by  him 
"  who  has  the  Jole  dijpojal  of  crowns  and  Jceptres ." 

Lewis  the  Grofs  had  eight  children  by  Adelaide  of  Savoy  ;  Philip,  who  died 
before  his  father  ;  Lewis,  furnamed  the  Young,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne, 
Henry,  who  firft  affirmed  the  monaftic  habit  at  Clairvaux,  was  afterwards  made 
"bifhop  of  Beauvais,  and  next  promoted  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Rheims  5 
Robert,  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Dreux,  whofe  grandfbn  Peter  furnamed  Mau- 
clerc,  acquired  the  county  of  Brittany  by  his  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  that 
principality;  Hugh,  of  whofe  fate  no  mention  is  made  in  hiftory:  Peter,  who 
had  by  Ifabella,  heirefs  of  Courtenay,  a  numerous  offspring,  whofe  defcendants 
are  ftillin  exiftence ;  Philip,  archdeacon  of  Paris;  and  Conftance,  firft  married 
to  Euftace,  count  of  Boulogne,  and  afterwards  to  Raymond  the  Fifth,  count  of 
Touloufe,  and  duke  of  Narbonne. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  that,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
French  monarchy,  ecclefiaftics  and  military  men  were  the  only  people  in  the 
kingdom  who  were  free.  The  other  inhabitants  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
were  all  flaves,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  They  were  divided  into  two 
claffes.  The  firft,  called  Jerfs*,  were  attached  to  the  Jbil,  and  transferred, 
with  the  trees  that  grew  upon  it,  from  one  proprietor  to  another  ;  neither  being 
able  to  marry,  nor  to  change  their  refidence  or  profeffion,  without  the  permiffion 
of  their  matter — the  whole  produce  of  their  labour  was  his,  except  he  chofe  to 
releafe  them  from  this  obligation,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  ftipulated  fum,  at 

*M,le  Gendre,  Maeurs  des  Francois,  p,  iosj' 
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ftated  periods,  as  well  for  the  /erf  himfelf,  as  for  his  wife  and  children*.  The 
iecond  clafs,  denominated  homines  de  poete,  were  not  fo  immediately  dependant 
on  their  lord,  who  had  no  power  over  their  lives  or  property.  All  their  fervi- 
tude  confided  in  the  obligation  of  paying  him  certain  duties,  and  of  repairing 
his  roads  and  highway st.  Bat  neither  of  thefe  defcriptions  of  men  had  any 
other  judge  than  the  lord  of  the  foil,  nor  any  other  law  than  what  he  chofe  to 
enact.  Hence  it  was  that  fo  many  crimes  remained  unpunifhed  ;  fince  the  no- 
bles themfelves  were,  generally  fpeaking,  the  immediate  perpetrators  of  the  nu- 
merous affaffinations,  and  other  lawlefs  proceedings,  fo  frequent  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  fuch  cafes,  where  juftice  could  not  be  obtained,  in  the  ufual 
courfe,  fince  the  judge,  the  legiflator,  and  the  culprit,  were  centered  in  the  fame 
perfon,  the  injured  party  had  recourfe  to.  the  authority  of  the  prince,  who  iffu- 
ed  his  orders  to  the  lord,  in  whofe  territory  the  crime  had  been  committed,  to 
fee  that  ftrict  juftice  wasadminiftered.  On  his  refufalto  comply  with  the  royal 
mandate,  he  fummoned  the  other  valfals  of  the  crown  to  join  him  with  their 
ftipulated  number  of  men,  in  order  to  reduce  the  rebel  to  fubmiffion.  But  of- 
ten the  royal  authority  was  not  more  refpected  than  the  laws ;  even  the  towns 
within  his  own  domain  were  frequently  inexact  in  fupplying  their  contingency. 
Lewis,  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  abufes,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  create  fome 
power  that  might  counterbalance  thofe  potent  valfals,  who  controuled  or  gave 
law  to  the  crown,  firft  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  the 
towns  fituated  within  his  own  domain.  Thefe  privileges  were  called  Charters 
of  Commumtyt,  by  which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  abolifhed  all  marks  of 
fervitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
by  a  council  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  nomination.  Thefe  magiftrates  had  the 
right  of  adminiftering  juftice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levying  taxes,  of 
embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the  field 
when  required  by  the  Sovereign,  under  the  command  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
community.  The  great  barons,  by  degrees,  began  to  imitate  the  example  of 
their  monarch,  and  granted  fimilar  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their  territo- 
ries. They  had  expended  fuch  immenfe  fums  in  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land,  that  they  wTere  eager  to  embrace  this  new  expedient  for  railing  money, 
by  the  fale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  inftitution  of  communities 
was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims  of  policy,  as  it  was  adverfe  to  their  power, 
they  disregarded  remote  confequences,  in  order  to  obtain  prefent  relief||.  In 
lefs  than  two  centuries  fervitude  was  abolifhed  in  moft  of  the  towns  in  France, 
and  they  became  free  corporations,  inftead  of  dependant  villages,  without 
jurifdiction  or  privileges. 

*  Du  Cange,  vo.  Servus  et  Poteftas.  +  Le  Pere  Daniel,  Hift.  de  France,  p.  568.  t.fi. 
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But,  long  before  this  inffcitution  of  communities  in  France,  charters  of  immu- 
nity, or  franchife,  were  granted  to  fome  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on 
whom  they  depended.  Thefe,  however,  were  very  different  from  fuch  as  be- 
came common  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  did  not  erect,  thefe 
towns  into  corporations  ;  they  did  not  eltablifh  a  municipal  government  ;  they 
did  not  grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  They  contained  nothing 
mare  than  a  manumiffion  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  fervitude;  an  ex- 
emption from  certain  fervices  which  were  oppreifive  and  ignominious  ;  and  the 
eftablifhrnent  of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent,  which  they  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in 
place  of  impofitions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon  them  at  pleafure.  Two 
charters  of  this  kind,  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Rouffillon,  one  in  the 
year  974,  and  the  other  in  1025,  are  frill  extant*.  Such  concefTions,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  eonfidered  as  a 
ftep  towards  the  more  extenfive  privileges  conferred  by  Lewis  the  Grofs  on  the 
towns  within  his  domainst.  The  communities  in  France,  never  afpired  to  the 
fame  independence  with  thofe  in  Italy,  which  alfo  owed  their  origin  to  the  fana- 
tical folly  of  the  crufaders— ~fo  often,  by  the  wife  and  benevolent  difpenfations 
of  Providence,  does  good  arifeout  of  evil! — They  acquired  new  privileges  and 
immunities  ;  but  the  right  of  fovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baron, 
within  whole  territories  the  refpective  cities  were  fituated,  and, from  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A  great  number  of  thefe  charters, 
granted  both  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  by  their  great  vaffals,  are  publifhed  by 
M.  d'Achery,  in  his  Spicilegium,  and  many  are  to  he  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France.  Thefe  convey  a  very  ffriking  reprefenta-* 
tion  of  the  wretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  infritution  of  communities, 
when  they  were  fubjecr.  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  fuperior  lords,  of  whom 
they  held,  and  had  fcarcely  any  other  law  but  their  will.  Each  conceflion  in 
thefe  charters  muir.  be  eonfidered  as  a  grant  of  fome  new  privilege,  which  the 
.people  did  not  formerly  enjoy  ;  and  each  regulation  as  a  method  of  redreffing 
fome  .grievance,  under  which  they  formerly  laboured.  The  charters  of  commu-? 
nities  contain  likewifethe  firft  expedients  employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal 
laws,  and  regular  government.  On  both  thefe  accounts  they  merit  particular 
attention  ;  and,  therefore,  we  fhall.give  our  readers^  view  of  fome  of  the  moijfc 
important  articles  in  thefe  charters,  under  two  .general  heads:— 1.  Such  as  re-» 
fpeel  perfonal  fafety.— 2.  Such  as  refpect  the  fecurity  of  property. 

During  that  flate  of  turbulence  and  diforder  which  the  corruption  of  the  feu- 
dal government  introduced  into  Europe,  perfonal  fafety  was  the  chief  object  of 
every  individual  j  and,  as  the  great  military  barons  alone  were  able  to  givefuf- 
ficient  protection  to  their  vafTals,  this  was  one  great  fource  of  their  power  and 
authority.     But,  by   the  inflitution    of  communities,    effectual  provifion  was 

s  Fetr,  de  Marca  (Marca),  five  Liraes  Hifpanicus,  App.  p.  909^-10^8.        t  Robertfoa, 
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made  for  the  fafety  of  individuals,  independent  of  the  nobles. — For,  1.  The 
fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was,  that  all  the  members  of  it  bound 
themfelves  by  oath  to  affift,  defend,  and  (land  by  each  other  againft  all  aggref- 
fors  ;  and  that  they  fhould  not  fufFer  any  perfon  to  injure,  diftrefs,  or  moleft 
any  of  their  fellow  citizens*. — 2.  Whoever  refided  in  any  town,  that  was  made 
free,  was  obliged,  under  fevere  penalty,  to  accede  to  the  community,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  mutual  defence  of  its  members  I". — 3.  The  communities  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  carrying  arms  ;  of  making  war  on  their  private  enemies  ;  and  of  exe- 
cuting, by  military  force,  any  fentence  which  their  magiflrates  pronounced^. — 
4.  The  practice  of  making  fatisfaclion,  by  a  pecuniary  compenfation,  for  murdur, 
afTault,  or  other  a&s  of  violence,  mod  inconfiftent  with  the  order  of  fociety, 
and  the  fafety  of  individuals,  was  abolifhed,  and  fuch  as  committed  thefe  crimes 
were  punifhed  capitally,  or  with  rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt|j  .-—5.  No  mem- 
ber of  a  community  was  bound  to  juftify  or  defend  himfelf  by  battle  or  com- 
bat ;  but,  if  he  was  charged  with  any  crime,  he  could  be  convicted  only  by  the 
evidence  of  witnefles,  and  the  regular  courfe  of  legal  proceedings§.— 6.  If  any 
man  fufpected  himfelf  to  be  in  danger,  from  the  malice  or  enmity  of  another 
upon  his  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magiitrate,  the  perfon  fufpecled 
was  bound,  under  a  fevere  penalty,  to  give  fecurity  for  his  peaceable  behavi- 
our^".—This  fpecies  of  fecurity  is  frill  known  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of 
law  bur -roughs**  ;  in  France  it  was  firfc  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  com- 
munities ;  and,  having  been  found  to  contribute  confiderably  towards  perfonal 
Xafety,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  focietytt. 

The  provifions  in  the  charters  of  communities,  concerning  the  fecurity  of 
property,  are  not  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  reflecting  perfonal  fafety.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  no  perfon  could  be  arrefhed,  or  confined  in  prifon 
on  account  of  any  private  debtW.— -If  any  perfon  was  arretted  on  any  pretext  • 
but  his  having  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  it  was  lawful  to  refcue  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  officers  who  had  feizedhim||||. — Freedom  of  arreft,  on  ac- 
count of  debt,  feems  likewife  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries§§. — In 
fbciety,  while  it  remained  in  itsrudeftand  moft  fimple  form,  debt  feems  to  have 
been  confidered  as  an  obligation  merely  perfonal:  men  had  made  fome  progrefs 
towards  refinement,  before  creditors  acquired  a  right  of  feizing  the  property  of 
their  debtors  in  order  to  recover  payment.  The  expedients  for  this  purpofe  were 
all  introduced  originally  in  communities,  and  the  gradual  progrefs  of  them  may 
be  eafily  traced  by  an  accurate  observer:— 1.  The  fimpjeft  and  moft  obvious 
species  of  fecurity  was,  that  the  perfon  who  fold  any  commodity  mould  receive 

*  D'Acher.  Spicil.  t.  x.  p.  642  ;  xi.  341.  &c.        +  Idem.  t.  xi.  p.  344,  &c.        +  Idem.  x.  643,  644 ; 
»»•  343*         II  Idem-  xi-  p.  362— Miraei  Opera  Diplomatica,  torn.  i.  p.  29Z.  §  Mineusibid.— D'Ach. 

*i-  375'  349-— Ordon.  torn.  iii.  p.  365.         f  D'Ach.  xi.  346.        **  Robertfont.        ++  Etabliffemens  de 
St.  Louis,  hv.  1.  chap.  2?,  ap.  DB  Cange,  Vie  de  St.  Loais,  p.  15.  +t  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France, 

.torn.  1.  p.  72—80.  HU  Ordon.  iii.  p.  17.  §§  Gudenus  Sylloge  Diplom.  473. 
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a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it,  which  he  reftcred  upon  receiving  payment. 
Of  this  cuftom  there  areveftiges  in  fever al  charters  of  community*. — 2.  When 
no  pledge  was  given,  and  the  debtor  became  refractory  or  infolvent,  the  credi- 
tor was  allowed  to  feize  his  effects  by  force,  and  by  his  own  private  authority  ; 
the  citizens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate,  "  ut  ubicumque,  et 
"  quocumque  modo  poterunt,  tantum  capiant,  unde  pecuniam,  fibi  debitam  in- 
<c  tegreet  plenarie  habeant,  et  inde  fibi  invicem  adjutores  exiflantt."  Mhis  rude 
practice,  fnitable  only  to  the  violence  of  a  ftate  of  nature,  was  tolerated  longer 
than  one  can  conceive  to  be  poffible  in  any  fociety  where  laws  and  order  were, 
in  any  degree,  known.  The  ordonnance  authorising  it  was  ifmed  in  the  year 
1 1 34 ;  and  that  which  corrects  the  law,  and  prohibits  creditors  from  feizing  the 
effects  of  their  debtors,  unlefs  by  a  warrant  from  a  magiftrate,  and  under  his 
inflection,  was  not  published  until  the  year  I35it. — It  is  probable,  however, 
that  men  were  taught,  by  obferving  the  diforders  which  the  former  mode  of 
proceeding  occafioned,  to  correct  it  in  practice  long  before  a  remedy  was  pro- 
vided by  a  law  to  that  effect.' — New  cuftoms  are  not  always  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  laws  which  author ife  them|| .  Thefe  Statutes  only  give  a  legal  fanction  to 
fuch  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previously  found  to  be  proper  and 
beneficial. —  3.  "As  foon  as  the  interpofition  of  the  magiftrate  became  requifite, 
regular  provifion  was  made  for  attaching  or  diflraining  the  moveable  effects  of 
a  debtor  ;  and,  if  his  moveables  were  not  fumcient  to  difcharge  the  debt,  his 
immoveable  property,  or  eftate  in  land,  was  liable  to  the  fame  diftrefs,  and  was 
fold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor§. — As  this  regulation  afforded  the  moft  com- 
plete fecurity  to  the  creditor,  it  was  coniidered  as  fo  fevere,  that  humanity 
pointed  out  feveral  limitations  in  the  execution  of  it.  Creditors  were  prohibited 
from  feizing  the  wearing  apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their 
houfe,  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  &c.^[.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  when 
the  power  of  diflraining  effects  became  more  general,  the  horfe  and  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  feized**. — As  hunting  was  the  favourite  amufement  of 
martial  nobles,  the  emperor  Ludovicus  Pius  prohibited  the  feizing  of  a  hawk, 
on  account  of  any  compofition  or  debttf .  But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  move- 
ables, even  thefe  privileged  articles  might  be  feized.— 4.  In  order  to  render  the 
fecurity  of  property  complete  within  a  community,  every  perfon  who  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  it  was  obliged  to  buy  or  build  a  houfe,  or  to  purchafe  lands 
within  its  precincts  ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  bring  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  moveables  par  qua  jujlicicri  poffit,  fi  quid  forte  in  enm  querela  evenerittt. 

r-.  That  fecurity  might  be  as  perfect  as  poffible,  in  fome  towns  the  members 

of  the  community  feem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other||||. — 6.  All  queflions 

*  D'Ach.  ix.  p.  r8c  ,-  xi.  377.  +  Ordon.  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  6.  %  Idem,  torn.  ii.  p.  438. 

II   Robertfon.         §  D'Ach.  tdm.  ix.  p.  184,185;   xi.  p.  34S— 380.         f  Idem,  ix.  p.  185  ;   xi.  p.  577. 
t*  Jd  ix.  185.        t+  Capitul.  lib.iv.  21.      %%  D'Ach.  ix.  p.  326-- Ordon.  i.  367.        ||fl  Id.  x.  p.  644. 
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with  refpect  to  property  were  tried  within  the   community,  by  magiftrates  and 
judges,  which  the  citizens  elected  or  appointed.     Their   decifions  were  more 
equal  and  fixed  than  the  fentences  which  depended  on  the   capricious  and  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himfelf  fuperior  to  all  laws*. — 7.  No  mem- 
ber of  a  community  could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax  ;  for,  the  fuperior 
lord,  who  granted  the  charter  of  community,  accepted  of  a  fixed  cenfus,  or  duty 
in  lieu  of  all  demandst.     Nor  could  the  members  of  a  community  be  diflrefTed 
by  an  unequal  impofition  of  the  fum  to  be  levied  upon  the  community.     Regu- 
lations are  inferted  in  the  charters  of  fome  communities  concerning  the  method 
of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax  to   be  levied  on  each  inhabit antt.     Saint 
Lewis  publiftied  an  ordonnance  concerning  this  matter,  which  extended  to   all 
the  communities || . — Thefe  regulations  are  extremely  favourable  to  liberty,  as 
they  veil  the  power  of  proportioning  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
chofen  out  of  each  parifli,  who  were  bound,  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  juftice. — That  the  more  perfect  fecurity  of  property  was  one  great  objecl: 
of  thofe  who  inftituted  communities,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  exprefs  words  of  feveral  charters,  of  which  we  fhall  only 
mention  that  granted  by  Eleanora,  queen  of  England  and   duchefs  of  Guienne, 
to  the  community  of  Poitiers,  "ut  fua  propria  melius  defendere  poffint,    et  ma- 
"  gis  integre  cuftodire§." — Such  are  fome  of  the  capital  regulations  eftablifhed 
in.  communities  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries  !  Thefe  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  firft  rudiments  of  law  and  order ;  and  contributed  greatly  to  in- 
troduce regular  government  among  all  the  members  of  fociety.     As  foon   as 
communities  were  inftituted,  high  fentiments  of  liberty  began  to  appear.  When 
Humbert,  lord  of  Beaujeu,  upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  the  town 
of  Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  himfelf  and  fuc- 
ceffors,  they  ftipulated,  on  their  part,  that  he  fhould  fwear  to  maintain  their  fran- 
chifes  and  liberties ;  and,  for  their  greater  fecurity,   they  obliged  him  to  bring 
twenty  gentlemen  to  take  the  fame  oath,  and  to  be  bound  together  with  him^[.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  lord  of  Moirens   in  Dauphine  produced  a  certain  number 
of  perfons,  as  his  fureties,  for  the  obfervation  of  the  articles  contained  in  the 
charter  of  community  to  that  town.  Theft- were  bound  to  Surrender  themfelves 
to  the  inhabitants   of  Moirens,  if  their  liege-lord  fliould  violate  any  of  their 
franchifes;  and  they  promifed  to  remain  in  cuftody  until  he   fhould  grant  them 
redrefs**.     If  the  mayor,  or  chief  magiftrate  of  a  town,  did   any  injury  to  a 
-  citizen,  he  was  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  his  appearance  in  judgment,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  private  perfon  ;  and,  if  caft,  was  liable  to  the  fame  penalty"!"!". 
Thefe  are  ideas  of  equality  uncommon  in  the  feudal  times.     Communities  were 

*  D'Ach.  x.  p.  644,  646  ;  xi.  344,  et  paflim;  Ord.  iii.  204.         +  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  204;    Libertates  de 
Calma. — J-Iift.de  Dauphine,  torn.  i.  p.  19;  Libert.  St,  Georgii  de  Efperanchia,  ibid.  p.  26.  j  D'Ach. 

;ii.  3<;o,  365.  ||  Ordon.  torn.  i.  186.  §  Du  Cange,  Voc,  Comrnunia,  torn.  ii.  p.  863. 

#   D'Ach.  ix.  p.   183.  **    Hift,  de  Dauphine,  torn,  i,  p.  17,  tt    D'Ach,  ix,  183, 
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fo  favourable  to  freedom,  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  liber- 
tatcs*.  They  were  atfirft  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  forefaw  what  a 
check  they  rauft  prove  to  their  power  and  domination.  Guibert,  abbot  of  No- 
gent,  calls  them  execrable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  juftice, 
flaves  withdrew  themfelves  from  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their  maf- 
terst.  The  zeal  with  which  fome  of  the  nobles  and  powerful  ecclefiaftics  op- 
pofed  the  eftablifhment  of  communities,  and  endeavoured  to  circumfcribe  their 
privileges,  was  extraordinary.  A  ftriking  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  the  contefts. 
between  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  community.  It 
was  the  chief  bufmefs  of  every  archbifhop,  during  a  confiderable  time,  to  abridge 
the  rights  and  jnrifdiction  of  the  community  ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  citi- 
zens, efpecially  when  the  fee  was  vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  and  to  extend 
their  own  jurifdiction+ . 

Thefe  obfervations  concerning  the  ftate  of  cities,  and  the  condition  of  their 
inhabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innumerable  paffages,  in  the  hiftorians  and  laws  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  fome  cities  of  the  firft 
order  were  in  a  better  ftate,  and  enjoyed  a  fuperior  degree  of  liberty.  Under 
the  Roman  government,  the  municipal  government  eftablifhed  in  cities  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  liberty  :  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fenate  in  each  corporation, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  were  both  extenfivefj.  There  is  reafon  to; 
believe,  that  fome  of  the  greater  cities,  which  efcaped  the  deftrucTive  rage  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  ftill  retained  their  ancient  form  of  government,  at  leaft 
in  a  great  meafure.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of  citizens,  and  by  ma- 
giftrates  whom  they  themfelves  elected.  Very  ftrong  prefumptions  in  favour  of 
this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  l'Abbe  de  Bos§.— It  appears  from  fome  of  the 
charters  of  community  to  cities,  granted  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^ 
that  thefe  only  confirm  the  privileges  pofTefTed  by  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  community^".  Other  cities  claimed  their  privileges,  as  having 
pofTefTed  them  without  interruption  from  the  times  of  the  Romans**.  But  the 
number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  fuch  immunities  was  fo  fmall  as  by  no  means 
to  diminifh  the  importance  of  thofe  charters  granted  by  Lewis  the  Grofs,  as  me- 
ritorious innovations-  .    . 

The  kingdom  foon  felt  the  advantages  arifmg  from  this  beneficial  change;  the 
towns  increafed  in  population  ;  the  arts,  thefciences,  and  commerce  began  tofiour- 
ifh;  new  villages  were  built;  lands  hitherto  uncultivated  were  rendered  fertile;, 
and  the  emancipatedhind  took  farms  on  his  own  account,  and  laboured  for  himfelf. 
The  cities,  at  length,  became  fo  powerful  and  opulenrtt,  that,  in  order  to  en- 
gage them  to  contribute  to  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  with  lcfs  repugnance  than 

*  Du  Cange,  t.  ii.p.  S63.  +  Du  Cange,  ibid.  p.  86z.  $  Hiftorie  Civile  et  Politique 

de  la  Villc  de  Rheims  par  M.  Anquetil,  torn.  i.  p.  287,  &c.         ||  Robertfon.         §   Hift.  Crif.de  la  Mon. 
Franc,  torn.  ii.  p.  1  8,  &c— torn.  ii.  p.  524.  Edit,  j  742.  f  D'Acber.  Spicilcg.  vol.  xi.  p.  345* 

**  Hift.  Crit.  de  la  Mon.  Franc,  t.  ii.  p.  1 33.  +"'r  Lc  Gendre,  Mceurs  des  Francois,  p.  109,. 
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they  ufually  evinced,  it  war,  judged  proper  to  admit  their  deputies  into  the  gene- 
ral aflemblies.  They  appeared  there  for  the  iir'l  time  in  1504:  but  merely 
for  the  purpoie  of  reprefetiting  tiieir  wants,  and  explaining  their  refources. 
The  communities  acquired  greater  honours,  in  proportion  as  they  furnilked  a 
greater  number  of  forces  in  time  of  war.  Infenfibly  they  formed  a  third  body 
inthekingdom,  who  enjoyed,  in  the  national  diets,  an  equal  or  even  iupcrior  au- 
thority to  the  nobility  and  clergy.  It  was  denominated,  The  Third  Eft  ate,  (Tiers- 
Etat)  an  appellation  unknown  in  preceding  times*,  when  the  nobles  and  ec- 
clefiaflics  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  affemblies  or  parliaments. 
Every  thing  then  experienced  a  change ;  as  well  the  name  of  the  affemblies, 
which  were  henceforth  denominated  States-General,  or  A[fembUcs  of  the  Three 
Eflates\,  as  their  power  and  privileges,  which  were  no  longer  the  fame  as  in 
early  times.  They  never  affembled  but  when  the  king  pleafed  ;  they  never 
deliberated  on  queftions  of  peace  and  war  ;  they  were  only  permitted  to  repre- 
fent  the  people's  grievances,  to  regulate  fub-fidies  and  the  mode  of  levying  them, 
or  to  appoint  a  regent,  when  the  deceafed  monarch  had  neglected  to  name 
one   himfelf. 

There  is  no  point  with  refpect  to  which  (as  an  Englifh  hiftorian  of  eminence 
has  juftly  remarked)  the  French  antiquaries  are  more  generally  agreed,  than  in 
maintaining  that  the  States-General  had  no  fuffrage  in  the  .palling  of  laws,  and 
poffeffed  no  proper  legiflative  jurifdiftion.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  French 
hiftory  confirms  this  opinion.  The  form  of  proceeding  in  the  States-General  was 
this.  The  king  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  whole  body  affembled  in  one  place, 
and  laid  before  them  the  affairs  on  account  of  which  he  had  fummoned  them. 
The  deputies  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third 
eitate,  met  apart,  and  prepared  their  caheir  or  memorial,  containing  their  an- 
fwerto  the  proportions  which  had  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  repre- 
fentations  which  they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  king.  Thefe  anfwers 
and  reprefentations  were  confidered  by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally 
gave  rife  to  an  ordonnance.  Thefe  ordonnances  were  not  addreffed  to  the 
three  effcates  in  common.  Sometimes  the  king  addreffed  an  ordonnance  to  each 
of  the  eftates  in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  affembly  of  the  three 
■eflates.  Sometimes  mention  is  made  only  of  the  affembly  of  that  eflate  to 
which  the  ordonnance  is  addreffed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the 
affembly  of  eflates,  which  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  enacting  thelawt.  Thus 
the  States-General  had  only  the  privilege  of  advifmg  and  remonftrating ;  the 
legiflative  authority  refided  in  the  king  alone. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  tafte  for  fophiftry  was  introduced  into  the  fchools, 
where  it  paffed  from  philofophy  to  theology,  and  gave  rife  to  the  difcuffion  of 

*  Le  Gendre,  ib.    +   The  ancient  name  of  parliament  was  transferred  to  thofe  companies  which  were 
€ftablimed  in  the  kingdom  for  the  better  administration  of  juftice.     Le  Gendre,  p.  112. 
%   Preface  au  Tom.  iii.  des  Otdon,  p.  20. 
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a  thoufand  perplexing  queftions,  not  lefs  dangerous  than  fubtle.  There  was 
not  a  fingle  mailer  or  profeffor  who  taught  any  of  the  ufeful  fciences,  or  the 
belles  lettres ;  all  that  laid  pretence  to  wit,  or  that  boafted  of  their  understan- 
ding, puzzled  their  brain  with  abftract  Speculations,  and  loft  themfelves  in  the 
labrynths  of  metaphyfics.  The  flrft  who  gave  lefTons  in  this  kind  of  new  logic 
was  Rofcelin  of  Compiegne,  a  man  rendered  famous  by  the  numbers  and  mag- 
nitude of  his  errors.  The  celebrated  Abelard,  who  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed 
for  the  fplendour  of  his  genius,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  the  fuavity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  graces  of  his  perfbn,  than  for  his  ardent  love  and  unparal- 
lelled  misfortunes,  was  his  difciple  and  fuccefTor.  The  high  reputation  which 
Abelard  acquired,  excited  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  fubtility  of  his 
argunments  procured  his  condemnation  by  the  council  ofSohTons*.  He  was  accu- 
sed by  fome  of  teaching  that  there  were  Three  Gods  ;  and  by  others  of  not  en- 
forcing a  necefTary  difcrimination  between  the  three  perfbns  of  the  Trinity.  In 
vain  did  herequeft  the  pope's  legate  to  order  a  juridical  examination  of  his  work  ; 
in  vain  did  he  offer  to  correct  whatever  might  be  deemed  reprehenfible ; — it  was 
decided  that  the  book  mould  be  condemned  without  any  farther  examination^ 
^nd  the  unfortunate  author  was  compelled  to  commit  his  own  work  to  the 
flames.  In  order  to  juftify  the  irregularity  of  this  proceeding,  it  was  faid  that 
the  docter's  audacity,  in  reading  his  treatife  in  public  before  it  had  been  appro- 
ved by  the  pope,  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  condemning  it — as  if  any  fault  of  the 
author  could  vitiate  the  work. 

Abelard  had  alfo  fludied  under  Anfelm  of  Laon,  one  of  the  greateft  theolo- 
gians of  the  age  ;  and  under  "William  de  Champeaux,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Chalons-upon-Marne,  who  was  called  The  Column  of  the  Dofiors.  William  for 
a  long  time  taught  rhetoric,  logic,  and  theology  in  the  cloifter  of  the  cathedral 
at  Paris  ;  he  then  retired  to  an  old  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Victor,  where  he 
founded  a  community  of  regular  canons,  which  eftablifhment  was  confirmed  by 
letters  patent  from  Lewis  the  Grofs,  in  1 1 1 3,  who  was  alfo  liberal  in  his  bene- 
factions to  itt. 

There  were  two  other  celebrated  orders  likewife  inftituted  during  this  reign  ;: 
one  in  the  defert  of  Vofage,  in  the  environs  of  Laon  ;  the  other  in  a  retired  fpot 
near  Muret,  in  the  diocefe  of  Limoges..  They  firft  affumed  the  title  of  Pre- 
montres,  from  a  part  of  the  defert,  and  the  white  drefs  then  worn  by  clerks  ;; 
the  fecond  took  the  appellation  of  Grandmont,  with  the  black  habit,  worn  by  re- 
clufes.  The  Premontres  wore  nothing  but  woollen,  eat  only  one  meal  a  day, 
obferved  a  perpetual  fiienee,  and  were  very  charitable  to  the  poor t.  Their 
founder  was  a  German  gentleman,  named  Norbert,  of  illuftrious  birth,  and; 
highly  favoured  at  the  court  of  Henry  the    Fifth,,  emperor  of  Germany.     The 

*  Tom.  X.  Concil.  p.  885.  +  Dubois,  Hift.  Paris,  1.  x.  c.  7.  9.  %  Vita  S.  Norb.  apud  Bolli. 
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Grandmontains*  were,  at  firft,  neither  priefts,  monks,  nor  hermits,  but  a  fimple 
community  of  penitents,  who  were  often  obliged  to  interrupt  their  devotions,  in 
order  to  beg  the  common  neceflaries  of  life.  They  lived  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  ex- 
treme mortification,  that,  when  the  pope  confirmed  their  inftitution,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  moderate  its  aufterity.  Stephen,  vifcount  of  Thiers,  in  x\uvergne,  was 
the  founder  of  this  order  ;  and  Grandmont,  in  the  Limoufin,  the  chief  place  of 
its  refidence. 


LEWIS    THE    SEVENTH, 

SURNAMED  THE  TOUNG. 


A.  D.  1137-]  LEWIS  was  in  Guienne,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
father's  death.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  capital ;  and,  on  his  way  thi- 
ther, inflicted  an  exemplary  punifhment  on  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Orleans. 
When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  convened  an  aflembly  of  theprelates  and  nobles,  in 
which  fuch  effectual  meafures  were  taken  for  reprefling  that  Ipirit  of  fedition 
which  was  fo  frequent  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  that  the  national  tran- 
quillity remained  wholly  undifturbed. 

A.  D.  1 1 38.]  The  kingdom,  indeed,  had  not  enjoyed  fo  perfect  a  calm  as  it 
now  experienced  for  fome  time.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  fatal  divi- 
fions  which  prevailed  in  Germany  and  England.  The  emperor,  Henry  the 
Fifth,  having  died  without  heirs,  the  Germans,  to  the  number  of  fixty  thou- 
fand,  afTembled  to  appoint  a  fucceflbr.  The  diet  being  unable  to  come  to  any 
concluflon,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  obtained,  chofe  ten 
electors,  who  elected  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony t.  It  is  pretended  that  this  e- 
lection  was  influenced  by  Suger  the  monk,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl 
French  minifter  that  gave  rife  to  civil  wars  in  Germany.  He  repaired  to  May- 
ence  with  the  retinue  of  a  fovereign  prince,  and,  by  a  fuccefsful  exertion  of  his 

*  Vita  S.  Stephani,  apud.  Boll,  t,  iv.  p.  205.  +  Hift,  Ludovic.  rii.  Duch,  torn.  iv.  p.  412*  4»J» 
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talents  for  intrigue,  fucceeded  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  exclufion  of  Frede- 
ric, dote  of  Suabia,  who  was  nephew  to  the  late  emperor*.  That  young 
prince,  urged  by  ambition,  as  well  as  refentment  againft  France,  protelted  a- 
gainfl  the  elevation  of  fo  formidable  a  rival.  A  bloody  war  enfued,  which  las- 
ted till  the  death  of  Lothaire,  and  the  coronation  of  Conrad,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Suabia. 

England  and  Normandy  were  equally  convulfed.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Firft,  the  throne  of  England  was  ufurped  by  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne, 
nephew  to  Henry,  and  brother  to  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Matilda  and  her  infant  fon.  The  clergy,  profiting  by  the  precarious 
iltuation  of  the  ufurper,  annexed  this  condition  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
viz.  that  they  were  only  bound  to  obferve  it  fo  long  as.  the  king  defended  the 
ecclefiaflical  liberties,  and  fupported  the  difcipline  of  the  church.  The  barons, 
in  return  for  their  fubmiifion,  exacted  terms  of  aftill  more  pernicious  tendency, 
equally  deftructive  of  public  peace  and  of  regal  authority.  Many  of  them  in- 
filled on  the  right  of  fortifying  their  caflles,  and  of  putting  themfelves  in  a  pof- 
tare  of  defence  ;  and  the  king  found  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  withhold  his 
confent  from  this  exorbitant  demand.  The  fatal  effects  of  his  compliance  were 
foon  vifible  ;  the  whole  kingdom  was  immediately  filled  with  thofe  fortrefTes, 
which  the  barons  either  garrifoned  with  their  own  vaffals,  or  with  licentious 
hirelings,  who  flocked  to  them  from  every  quarter.  The  molt  fhameful  extor- 
tions were  praclifed  upon  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe  troops  ;  and 
domeilic  feuds  and  private  animolities  now  raged  with  unbounded  violence,  and 
rendered  England  a  continued  fcene  of  riot  and  diforder.  The  nobles  were  con- 
flantly  engaged  in  -wars  with  each  other  ;  the  barons  even  affumed  the  diftin- 
guifhing  marks  of  royalty,  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  exercifing,  with- 
out appeal,  every  act  of  jurifdiction  ;  while  the  inferior  gentry,  as  weli  as  the 
common  people,  finding  the  laws  inadequate  to  their  defence,  during  this  anni- 
hilation of  fovereign  power,  were  compelled,  for  their  own  immediate  fafety, 
to  court  the  protection  of  fome  neighbouring  chieftain,  by  confenting  to  fubmifc 
to  his  exactions,  and  to  affilt  him  in  his  rapine  upon  others.  The  erection  of 
one  caftle  caufed  the  building  of  another ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  not  obtained 
the  king's  permimon,  thought  that  they  were  entitled,  by  the  grand  principle  of 
felf-prefervation,  to  put  themfelves  on  a  footing  with  their  neighbours,  who 
were  generally  their  enemies  and  rivals.  Thefe  cruel  diforders,  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  neighbouring  Hates,  were  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  France, 
which  was,  at  this  time,  agitated  only  by  theological  difputes,  that  were  not  car- 
ried to  a  fufficient  heighth  to  diflurb  the  national  repofe. 

Abelard,  though  he  had  been  compelled  to  burn  his  book  upon  the  Trinity, 
ftill  perfevered  in  the  fame  fentiments  which  he  had  there  promulgated.     He 
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confequently  continued  to  teach  the  fame  doctrine ;  and  even  ventured  to  pro- 
pagate in  his  writings  many  bold  proportions,  which  hitherto  he  had  contented 
himfelf  with  explaining  to  his  pupils.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Champagne,  inftigated  by  William,  abbot  of  Thierri,  accufed  him  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Arius,  in  making  diftinctions  between  the  three  perfons 
of  the  Trinity  ;  of  imitating  Pelagius,  in  preferring  free-will  to  grace  ;  and  of 
agreeing  with  Neftorius,  in  dividing  the  perfon  of  Chrift.  A  council  was  ac- 
cordingly afTembled  at  Sens,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  thefe  charges  into  conf;- 
deration,  at  Which  the  king  and  the  count  of  Champagne  were  both  prefent. 
The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  opened  the  bufmefs  of  the  day,  and  difplayed  a  fund  of 
eloquence  that  feduced  his  audience.  By  the  applaufe  which  he  received  from 
the  aflembly  Abelard  was  convined  that  his  condemnation  would  be  pronounc- 
ed. The  embarraffment  occafloned  by  this  idea  almoft  deprived  him  of  theufe 
of  his  faculties ;  it  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  thinking  of  his  perfon- 
al  fafety,  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  pcpe.  The  council,  therefore,  though 
they  proceeded  to  condemn  his  doctrine,  were  prevented  from  inflicting  any  pu- 
nifliment  on  him.  ',».'.•« 

Abelard  fet  out  for  Rome  in  order  to  purfue  his  appeal,  and  to  juftify  him- 
felf to  the  fovereign  pontiff;  but  the  abbot  of  Cluni  prevented  him  from  pro- 
ceeding, and  undertook  to  reconcile  him  to  Bernard.  Then  the  face  of  affairs 
totally  changed,  and  the  doctrine  of  Abelard  was  no  longer  called  in  queftion. 
He  died  two  years  after  this  reconciliation,  overwhelmed  with  infirmities.  He 
was  doubtlefs  the  brighteft  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  his  misfor- 
tunes were  owing  to  an  excefsof  fenfibility,  and  to  the  fplendour  of  his  reputa- 
tion. His  wife  Heloife  furvived  him  near  twenty  years,  and,  at  her  death, 
was  interred  in  the  fame  tomb  with  her  hufband,  at  the  abbey  of  Paraclete, 
which  me  had  founded. 

A.  D.  1 140.]  Such  was  the  ftate  of  France,  when  the  king  was  led  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  on  the  election  of  a  prelate  to  the  fee  of  Bourges.  On 
the  death  of  Alberic,  the  chapter  of  Bourges  had  elected,  without  waiting  the 
approbation  of  their  fovereign,  Pierre  de  la  Chatre,  a  man  of  illuflrious  birth, 
to  the  vacant  archiepifcopal  fee.  The  indignant  monarch,  determined  to 
vindicate  his  infulted  authority,  commanded  the  chapter  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election  ;  but  the  clergy  firmly  maintained  their  choice.  The  Roman  pontiff 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Pierre  de  la  Chatre,  obferving,  that  the  king  was  a  young 
man,  who  flood  hi  need  of  inflruclion,  and  Jhould  be  taught  not  to  accujiom  himfetf 
to  fimilar  attempts  ; — an  obfervation  equally  indifcreet  and  indecent  in  a  pre- 
late, who  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  protection  afforded  him  by  France 
againft  the  faction  of  Anaclete.  The  new  archbifnop,  fortified  by  the  fuffrage 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  haftened  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  diocefe ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bourges,  faithful  to  the  orders  of  their  fovereign,  refufed  him  ad- 
miffion  into  their  city ;  he  was  therefore  conflrained  to  take  refuge  with  the  count 
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of  Champagne,  under  whofe  protection  he  launched  the  thunders  of  the  church 
againft  that  part  of  the  royal  domain,  which  was  comprifed  within  the  limits  of 
his  archbifhopric.  The  torch  of  difcordwas  kindled  by  this  hafty  fpark,  and 
the  deftructive  flame,  was  fed  by  another  incident,  which  equally  difplayed  the 
dangerous  and  encroaching  fpiritof  the  court  of  Rome,  nourifhed  the  arrogance 
of  the  count  of  Champagne,  and  provoked  the .  refentment  of  the  king  of 
France. 

A.  D.  1 141,  1 142.]]  Rodolph,  count  of  Vermandois,  who  had  fucceflively 
prefided  over  the  councils  of  Lewis  and  his  father,  had  divorced  from  his  bed, 
on  the  common  and  convenient  plea  of  confanguinity,  his  wife,  the  near  rela- 
tion of  the  count  of  Champagne*  ;  and  had  efpoufed  Patranilla,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  younger  filler  of  Eleonora,  queen  of 
France.  The  mind  of  Thibaud  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  indignity  offered 
to  his  family  ;  the  Roman  pontiff  readily  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  protector 
of  Pierre  de  la  Chatre  ;  he  declared  the  marriage  of  Petronilla  void,  and  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  excommunication  againft  Rodolph,  unlefs  he  recalled  to 
.  his  bed  the  wife  whom  he  had  unjuftly  repudiated.  But  Lewis,  doubly  interefted 
ill  the  fate  of  his  kinfman,  was  not  to  be  difmayed  by  the  terror  of  fpiritual 
cenfure ;  with  a  formidable  army  he  entered  the  territories  of  Thibaud,  and 
compelled  that  haughty  chief  to  fue  for  peace.  As  the  means  of  obtaining  it, 
he  promifed  to  intercede  with  the  pope  to  revoke  the  excommunication  of  the 
count  of  Vermandois,  and  the  interdict;  which  Pierre  de  la  Chatre  had  pronoun- 
ced againft  the  royal  domain  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Eourges.  Yet  the  king 
had  no  fooner  retired  within  his  own  dominions,  than  he  was  again  aflailed  by 
the  hoftile  weapons  of  the  apoftolic  chair ;  and,  enrage-d  at  the  deceit  of  Thibaud, 
the  fineerity  of  whofe  fubmiffion  he  juftly  fufpe&ed,  he  determined  to  avenge, 
on  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Champagne,  the  perfidy  of  their  turbulent  prince. 
He  laid  wafte  the  country  with  indifcriminate  rage,  and,  having  taken  the  town 
of  Vitry  by  furprife,  fet  fire  to  the  parifh  church,  in  which  thirteen  hundred 
perfons  had  taken  refuge,   all  of  whom  miferably  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

But  fhame  and  repentance  foon  fucceeded  thofe  emotions  of  youthful  rage  and 
impetuous  refentment,  which  had  urged  the  youthful  mind  of  Lewis  to  the  com- 
miflion  of  fo  inhuman  a  deed.  ImprefTed  with  the  deepeft  fentiments  of  remorfe, 
he  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  count  of  Champagne,  acknowledge  Pierre  as  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Bourges,  and  made  a  vow  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Paleftine,  which, 
hi  thofe  days,  was  deemed  a  fufficient  expiation  of  the  moft  enormous  crimes. 

A.  D.  1 144,  1 145'.]  The  diftrefs  of  the  chriftian  warriors  in  Paleftine  called 
for  immediate  affiftance  from  Europe;  and  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins 
could  only  be  propped  by  the  immenfe  preparations  for  the  fecond  crufade, 
The  city  of  EdefTa  had  been  recovered  from  the  chriftians  by  the  valour  $f 
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Zenghi,  aTtirkifh  chief,  who  ruled,  with  independent  authority,  the  Afiatic  king- 
doms of  Aleppo  and  Pvloful ;  and  the  conqueft  which  had  been  achieved  by  the 
father  was  protected  by  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  fon.  The  name  of  Nou- 
reddin  [the  Light)  ftill  gleams  through  the  darknefs  of  Afiatic  hi  I  lory ;  and  its 
meridian  glory  eclipfed  the  faint  luflreof  the  unworthy  fuccefTors  of  Godfrey. 
The  throne  of  Jerufalem  was  then  occupied  by  the  inexperienced  youth  of  Bald- 
win the  Third,  whofe  tender  years  were  protected  by  the  counfels  of  his  mo- 
ther, Miiefenda-,  while  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli  obeyed  the 
authority  of  the  tv/o  Raymonds,   counts  of  Poitiers  andTouloufe, 

Bernard,  who  had  been  employed  to  preach  this  fecond  crufade,  and  whofe 
fervent  eloquence  had  aroufed  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Germans  and  Flemings, 
was  earneft  in  his  exhortations  to  Lewis  to  fulfil,  with  fpeed,  the  folemn  vow 
he  had  made.  Suger,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  an  the  contrary,  exerted  his  utmoft 
-efforts  to  difTuade  the  king  from  an  enterprife,  from  which  there  was  every  thing 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope  ;  and  which  he  might  effectually  afliffc,  by  a  contri- 
bution of  men  and  money,  while  his  prefence  was  requifite  at  home  to  fecure 
the  tranquillity  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  king's  efteem  was  fo  equally 
•divided  between  thefe  two  ecclefiaftics,  that  he  long  hefitated  between  the  dif- 
ferent counfels  which  they,  with  equal  eagernefs,  enforced.  They  are  both, 
indeed,  reprefented  by  hiftorians  as  worthy  of  his  confidence  by  the  extent  of 
their  merit.  The  firft  had,  rather  by  a  reputation  for  fanctity,  richly  deferved 
and  fully  confirmed,  than  for  any  folidity  of  underfianding  or  brilliancy  of  wit, 
enfured  a  refpect.  and  consideration  for  his  perfon,  which  have  frequently  more 
weight  than  authority  itfelf ;  the  laft,  by  a  fuperiority  of  genius,  ftrengthened 
by  comprehenfive  talents  and  incorruptible  probity,  had  acquired  that  degree 
of  public  confidence  which  does  honour  even  to  virtue.  The  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  with  the  ah"  and  enthufiafm  of  a  prophet,  had  a  prophet's  inflexibility  ; 
the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  more 
modelr.  in  his  addrefs,  more  infmuating  in  his  manners,  and  his  firmnefs  was 
never  carried  to  extremes.  They  were  alike  directed  by  important  views, 
though  of  a  different  nature  ;  Bernard  was  earneft  in  his  endeavours  to  promote, 
exclufively^  the  interefts  of  religion — at  leaft  what  he  deemed  fuch ;  whereas 
Suger,  exempt  from  fanaticifm,  though  rationally  devout,  wifhed  to  make  the 
profperity  of  the  church  coincide  with  the  welfare  of  the  ftate :  but  the  enthu- 
fiafm of  the  prophet  overcame  the  wifdom  of  the  politician ;  and  Lewis,  ftric- 
ken  with  remorfe  for  his  cruelty  at  Vitry,  determined  to  affume  the  crofs,  and 
repair  to  PalefHne. 

A.  D.  1 146.]  A  parliament*  was  accordingly  alTembled  at  Vezelaiin  Burgun- 
dy, and  it  was  fo  numeroufly  attended,  that  no  building  was  found  fufficiently 

*  This  is  the  firft  time  that  the  term  parliament  is  applied,  by  French  hiftorians,  to  an  aflembly  of  tbe 
gobies  and  prelates. 
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fpacious  to  contain  the  members,  who  therefore  met  in  an  open  field.  The  elo- 
quence of  Bernard  was  here  fuccefsfully  employed,  who  depicted,  in  glowing 
colours,  the  meritorious  piety,  and  the  internal  rewards,  which  attended  the 
holy  warfare.  The  king  received,  from  his  hands,  a  crofs,  which  the  pope 
had  lent  him  from  Rome ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  queen  and  a 
numerous  train  of  nobles,  prelates,   and  gentlemen  of  inferior  quality. 

The  holy  infection  loon  pafFed  fromthefe  to  the  people  ;  and  "  The  crofs  I  the 
"  crofs  I"  reibunded  on  every  fide.  Such  was  the  enthufiaftic  ardour  to  engage 
in  this  pious  enterprife,  that  the  towns  and  villages  were  fofar  ftripped  of  their 
inhabitants,  that,  in  many  of  them,  none  but  women  and  children  were  left 
behind.  It  feemed  as  if  the  French,  difgufted  with  the  rich  country  which 
their  anceflors  had  conquered,  were  defirous  of  feeking  a  new  eflablifhment  in 
a  different  quarter  of  the  globe*.  A  fpindie  and  diftaff  were  fent  to  all  who 
had  the  ability  to  join  the  crufaders,  but  who  wanted  the  will.  Even  the  wo- 
men were  ambitious  to  afTume  the  crofs;  and  the  generality  of  wives  followed 
their  hufbands  in  this  long  and  dangerous  pilgrimage. 

A.  D.  1 147.]]  The  forces  which  affembled  under  the  oriflamme  of  Saint  De- 
nis have  been  computed  at  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  reins 
of  government  were,  during  the  abfence  of  the  king,  entrufted  to  Rodolph, 
count  of  Vermandois,  and  to  Suger,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  whofe  councils  he 
had  rejected,  but  whofe  prudence  and  judgment  he  efteemed.  At  the  head  of 
this  unwieldy  heft,  Lewis  traverfed  fuccefsfully  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
poffible  honours  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus.  That  prince  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  pofTefled  of  every  perfonal  accomplifhment,  endued  with 
prudence  fuperior  to  his  years,  with  fedueing  eloquence,  and  inflexible  courage. 
But  thefe  endowments  were  greatly  counterbalanced  by  his  numerous  vices. 
Indeed  it  has  beenjuflly  obferved,by  a  modern  hiftorian,  that  the  court  of  the 
more  early  Greek  emperors  feems  to  have  refembled  thofe  of  eaftern  monarchs, 
both  in  magnificence,  and  in  corruption  of  manners.  Manuel  Comnenus  rioted 
in  every  kind  of  luxury,  and  wantoned  in  every  fpecies  of  debauchery.  He 
openly  fhared  his  bed.  with  his  mother,  the  princefs  Theodora;  he  fup- 
ported  his  vices  with  fuch  fuccefs  of  prodigality,  that  his  fubjecls  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  mofl  oppreffive  imports ;  and  the  well-earned  fruits  of 
their  induftry  and  labour  were  applied  to  gratify  the  infatiate  avidity  of  his  eu- 
nuchs, and  of  the  bafe  miniflers  of  his  guilty  pleafures.  Perfidious  in  the  ex- 
treme, while  he  loaded  the  crufaders  with  careffes,  he  left  no  artifice  unem- 
ployed to  promote  their  deftrucTrion .  Had  this  portrait  of  the  emperor  been  drawn 
l.y  a  French  or  by  a  German  writer,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  call  its 
jiiflice  in  queflion,  and  to  have  fufpecled  that  the  features  had  been  difguifed  by 
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prejudice  and  partiality  ;  but  as  it  conies  from  the  pencil  of  Nicetas  Choniatas, 
a  Greek  writer,  contemporary  with  Manuel*",  we  can  have  no  reafon  to  doubt 
its  truth  ;  particularly  as,  far  from  being  partial  to  the  crufadcrs,  he  inveigh.'; 
againfl  them  with  extreme  violence  5  ipeaking  of  the  Franks,  lie  defcribesthem 
as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterate,  impetuous,  and  favage  ;  and  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  ferocity  and  devastations  of  the  crufadcrs  in  general,  in  terms  not 
unlike  thofc  which  preceding  hiftorians  had  employed  in  defcribing  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandalst. 

From  the  fame  author  we  learn,  that  Manuel  afiTigned  guides  to  the  crufaderS 
who  were  privately  instructed,  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  to  lead  them  into  de- 
files, where  they  were  attacked  by  troops  flationcd  for  that  purpofe  ;  that  he 
caufed  the  gates  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  to  be  fhut  againft  them, 
and  they  could  obtain  no  provisions,  till  they  had  previoufly  depofited  their  mo- 
ney in  bafkets  let  down  from  the  walls  to  receive  it,  by  which  means  they  were 
expofedto  inceffant  impofitions,  as  the  Greeks  frequently  difappeared  with  the 
cam,  and  brought  them  nothing  in  return  ;  that  lime  was  mixed  in  the  flour  distri- 
buted to  the  troops,  which  proved  the  destruction  of  thoufands  ;  that  the  natives 
had  fabricated  a  bafe  coin,  with  which  they  always  paid  the  crufaders,  whene- 
ver they  purchafed  any  thing  from  them.,  and  refufed  to  take  it  in  payment  for 
their  own  articles  ;  "  that  there  was  no  wicked  artifice,  infhort,  which  the  em- 
"  peror  did  not  employ,  or  caufe  to  be  employed,  againfl  them,  to  ferve  as  an 
u  example  to  their  descendants,  that  might  deter  them  from   entering  on  the 

II  Greek  territories!." 

A.  D.  1 148. J  But  during  the  flay  of  Lewis  at  the  court  of  Constantinople 
he  experienced  from  the  artful  emperor  every  mark  of  refpect,  friendship,  and 
efleem.  The  French  monarch,  ever  mindful  of  his  own  dignity,  refufed  to 
grant  precedency  to  the  Greek ;  but  preferved,  on  all  occafions,  a  perfect 
equality.  Of  this  becoming  jealoufy  a  Striking  inStanceis  mentioned  by  Odo  de 
Deuil,  a  monk  of  St.  Denis,  who  was  fecretary  and  chaplain  to  the  king:  he 
had  already  pafTed  the  Bofphorus,  with  his  army,  when  he  received  a  meffage 
from  Manuel,  defiring  a  conference  at  Constantinople ;  but  Lewis  fent  him 
word,  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  communicate,  he  muft  either  come  to  him, 
or,  at  leaft,  meet  him  half  way  on  the  fea,  that  they  might  treat  on  equal  terms; 
a  propofal  with  which  the  emperor  found  himfelf  obliged  to  comply. 

At  Nice,  Lewis  met  Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  rival  in  the  pious  war- 
fare, returning  wounded  from  a  glorious,  but  unfortunate  combat,  in  the  defiles 
of  mount  Taurus,  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  Manuel ; 
and  feeking  for  fome  vefTels  to  carry  him  to  Paleftine  by  fea.  The  king  of 
France,  however,  unwarned   by  his  misfortunes,   prefTed  forward  to  the  banks 

*  Nicet.  Chon,  in  Manuel.  1.  i.  397.  +  Idem,  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  iii.  p.  302,  &c, 
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of  the  Masnder,  which  he  pafled  in  fight  of  the  Turks,  whom  he  afterwards  at- 
tacked in  their  camp,  and  defeated,  with  great  (laughter*.  But,  in  a  few  days, 
he  experienced  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  and,  by  the  negligence  of  his  officers,  wa& 
expofed  to  an  attack  that  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  caufe. 

It  was  an  eftablifhed  rule  in  the  French  army,  that  two  of  the  principal  no- 
bles mould  command,  alternately,  the  van  and  rear-guards,  and  and  fix  on  the 
ground  where  the  troops  fhould  encamp.  Geoffrey  de  Rancon,  a  powerful  ba- 
ron of  Poitou,  led  the  van  that  day,  carrying  the  royal  ftandard,  and  preceded 
by  the  oriflamme  of  Saint  Denis.  It  had  been  fettled,  that  he  mould  fix  his 
camp  on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  in  order  to  command  the  defiles  ;  but,  find- 
ing neither  forage  nor  water  at  the  dcftined  fpot,  he  defcended  into  a  pleafant 
vale  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  Turks,  taking  advantage  of  this  imprudent 
fhep,  attacked  the  rear-guard  with  fuch  impetuous  fury,  that  the  firft  rank  was 
broken  in  an  inftant.  The  fecond  difplayed  greater  firmnefs,  but,  oppreffed 
with  numbers,  and  overcome  with  furprife,  the  whole  army  mufl  inevitably 
have  been  defiroyed  but  for  the  friendly  intervention  of  night. 

The  king  was  retiring  with  precipitation,  after  having  fignalifed  his  valour  in 
the  field,  when  his  golden  fpurs  attracted  the  notice  of  a  band  of  Saracens,  who- 
refolved  to  feize  the  glittering  prize.  They  accordingly  purfued  Lewis,  who,, 
unable  to  effect  his  efcape,  placed  his  back  againft  a  large  tree,,  where  he  defen- 
ded himfelf  with  fuch  vigour  againft  his  numerous  afTailants,  that  he  foon  had 
an  opportunity  of  climbing  to;  the  top.  The  Saracens  plied  him  with  their  ar- 
rows, but  were  unable  to  penetrate  his  armour  ;  they  next  attempted  to  afcend 
the  tree,  but  the  king  ufcd  his  fabre  with  fuch  fkill  and  fuccefs,  that,  ignorant 
of  his  quality,  and  intimidated  by  the  oppofition  they  experienced,  they  at  length 
left  him  in  fearch  of  plunder  that  could  be  acquired  with  greater  facility.  He 
then  left  hie.  poft  ;  and,  mounting  a  ftray  horfe,  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the 
defiles  of  the  mountain,  and  to  attain  the  camp  of  his  van-guard,  who,  having- 
recovered  their  fovereign,  whom  they  imagined  to.  be  killed  or  taken,  confoled; 
themfelves  for  the  lofs  of  one  half  of  the  army. 

After  this  difafter,  Lewis  proceeded  to  the  fmall  feaport  of  Attaiia,  on  the 
coaft  of  Pamphilia,  where  he  procured  veffels  to  convey  himfelf  and  a  part  of 
his  troops  to  Antioch.  There  he  was  received  with  kindnefs  and  diftinction  by 
his  uncle,  Raymond  of  Poi&iers.  But  to  public  calamity  fueceeded  the  pangs 
of  domeftic  mifery  5  the  charms  of  his  wife  had  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
prince  of  Antioch  ;  and  Eleanora,  frail  as  fhe  was  fair,  returned  the  affection  of 
her  kinfman,  and  bafery  difhonoured  her  lord  and  fovereignt.  Indeed  fhe  was= 
prodigal  of  her  favours  :  a  youthful  Turk  named  Saladinj  loaded  her  with  pre- 
£ents,  and  received  her  careffes  in  return!  ;  the  warmth  of:  her  paffions:  over-- 

*  Geft.  Ludov.  vii.  chap.  xi.  p.  398.  Duch.  torn.  iv.  +  Gul.  Tyr.  Lxvh  c.  .7$  ( 
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came  the  dictates  of  honour  j  and  flie  fuffered  her  beauteous  perfon  to  be  pol- 
luted by  the  promifcuous  embraces  of  her  numerous  admirers*. 

From  Antioch,  Lewis,  accompanied  by  his  reluctant  queenr  fet  fail  for  Jeru-* 
falem,,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  emperor  Conrad,  Reinforced  by  the  troops 
of  Baldwin  the  Third,  king  of  Jerufalem,  they  determined  to  form  the  fiegc 
of  Damafcus  ;  that  city  was  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  but  the  vigorous 
attacks  of  the  chriftians  overcame  every  obftacle,  and  their  efforts  muft  have 
been  finally  crowned  with  luccefs,  had  not  the  jealoufies  that  prevailed  among 
themfelves  proved  more  fatal  than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.  The  report  that 
Damafcus,  when  reduced,  wTas  to  be  given  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  difgufted 
the  chriftians  who  were  eftablifhed  in  Syria ;  and,  induced  by  envy  to  betray 
the  caufe  in  which  they  had  embarked,  they  maintained  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  Turks  -f  in  confequence  of  which  the  convoys-  were  furprifed,  the 
works  were  infulted,  and  Conrad  and  Lewis  were  at  length  compelled  to  relin- 
quifh  the  hopelefs  enterprife  ;  and,  having  given  fuffieient  proofs  of  their  piety 
and  courage,  they  embarked  at  a  port  in  Syria,  and  returned  to  their  refpective 
dominions » 

The  French,,  in  the  mean  time,  bewailed,  with  bitter  lamentations,  the  mif- 
guided  zeal  of  their  monarch,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  an  expedition  that  had 
drained  the  kingdom  of  its  wealth,  and  greatly  diminifhed  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  the  chief  object  of  their  indig- 
nation ;  they  accufed  him  of  being  a  falfe  prophet,  and  cenfured  him  loudly  for 
interfering  in  matters  that  did  not  concern  him,-,  inftead  of  confining  himfelf  to' 
the  duties  of  his  ftation.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  reproached  him  with 
their  lofTes,  with  the  fplendour  of  his  promifes,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  dif- 
appointment.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  juftify  himfelf  by  the  example  of  Mofes 
who,  like  him,  had  promifed  the  children  of  Ifrael,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord' 
to  conduct  them  into  a  land  of  blemng,  and  who  faw  the  firft  generation  perifli 
in  the  deferts.  Like  them.,  he  obferved,  the  crufaders  had,-  by  their  own  abo- 
minations, forged  the  thunder  that  deftroyed  them ;  but  the  grief  of  the  people 
was  too  poignant  to  bear  with,  remonftrance  where  they  had  expected  excufe 
and  the  eloquence  of  Bernard  having  once  fo  fatally  deceived  them,  had  now 
loft  its  wonted  effect.  But,  while  the  ears  of  Bernard  were  thus  affailed  by 
the  curfes  of  his  countrymen,,  all  France  was  unanimous  in  beftowing  its  bene- 
dictions on  the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  who  had  governed  the  ftate,  during  the 
abfence  of  his  fovereign,  with  a  degree  of  wifdom  and  prudence  that  merited 
fche  higheft  commendations. 

A.  D.  115,0,    115,1,    1 152.I    Lewis,   on  his  return  from  Paleftine,  found  the' 
flames  of  civil  war  raging  in  England  and  Normandy,,  where  the  pretenders  to 
Uhe-  fbvereignty  afferted  their  feparate  claims  with  equal  vigour,  though  not 

*  Mat.  Paris,.  Ann,  1 1 50,  p.,  n  2. 
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with  equal  fuccefs. — Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjoo,  and  his  fon  Henry  Plantageret, 
repaired  to  his  court,  and  claimed  his  protection  againft  an  ufurper  who  had  de- 
prived them  of  their  lawful  inheritance.  Policy  coinciding  with  juftice,  the 
king  liitened  to  their  fuit,  and,  having  reiblved  to  efpoufe  their  cauie,  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Normandy  ;  and,  having  reduced  that 
duchy,  refigned  it  to  prince  Henry,  who  paid  him  homage  for  it,  and,  as  a  re- 
ward for  a  fervice  fo  important,  ceded  to  him  that  diftrict  of  country  which  lies 
between  the  rivers  Epte  and  Andeile,  and  is  diftinguiilied  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Vexin  Normand. 

The  count  of  Anjou  died  foon  after,  leaving  three  fons  \  Henry*  who  fue- 
ceeded  to  his  dominions  ;  Geoffrey,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  Chinon,  Loudun 
and  Mirebeau  ;  and  William,  who  was  inverted  with  the  county  of  Mortain. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  king  experienced  a  feverer  lofs,  in  the  death  of  his 
two  virtuous  ininifters,  Rodolph,  count  of  Vermandois,  and  Suger,  abbot  of 
Saint  Denis.  Andthefe  were  foon  followed  by  the  pious  enthufiaft,  Saint  Ber- 
nard ;  who,  during  his  life,  had  founded  no  iefs  than  feventy-feven  convents 
of  his  own  order  ;  thirty-five  in  France;  eleven  in  Spain  ;  fix  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  five  in  England;  five  in  Ireland;  five  in  Savoy;  four  in  Italy;  two  in 
Germany  ;  two  in  Sweden;  one  in  Hungary,  and  one  in  Denmark;  and  thefe 
abbies  had  given  rife  to  as  many  more  in  the  different  countries  in  which  they 
were  fituated, 

The  coolnefs  that  had  fubfifted  between  the  king  and  queen,  ever  fmce  the 
difcovery  of  Eleonora's  infidelity  at  Antioch,  daily  increafed  ;  and  the  contra- 
riety of  their  difpofitions  at  length  produced  fo  dreadful  an  antipathy  between 
them,  that  they  were  unable  to  fupport  each  other's  company.  Lewis  lamented 
in  fecret  the  licentious  conduct  of  a  wife,  who  neither  refpected  his  rank  nor 
perfon  ;  while  the  queen  affected  to  bewail  the  cruelty  of  her  own  fate,  in  hav- 
ing married  a  prince  who  was  better  adapted  to  a  cloifter  than  a  throne.  When 
they  were  thus  mutually  prepared  for  a  feparation,  a  divorce  was  rcfolvcd  on  ; 
but  the  king,  though  deeply'  offended,  was  willing  to  fpare  the  reputation  of  his 
wife,  and  inftead  of  founding  his  pretenfions  on  her  adulterous  behaviour, 
caufed  her  relations  to  prefer  the  more  honourable  and  convenient  plea  of  con- 
fanguinity*.  This  being  examined  by  a  council  artembled  at  Beaujenci,  was 
declared  to  be  valid,  and  the  fentence  of  divorce  was  accordingly  pronounced. 
With  Eleanora,  Lewis  reftored  her  ample  inheritance,  the  fertile  and  important 
counties  of  Guienne  andPoitou  ;  though  his  conduct,  in  thus  eafily  parting  with 
thefe  wealthy  provinces,  has  been  loudly  cenfured  by  hiftorians,  as  impolitic  and 
unwifc,  it  was  certainly  dictated  by  honour,  and  fanctioned  by  juftice. 

Eleonora  was  do  fooner  at  liberty  than  fhe  was  addrefTed  by  a  variety  of 
fuitors,  Whom  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  and  the  extent  of  her  poffeffions,  n> 

*  Gcfla  Ludov,  vii.  c.  29,  p.  411.  Hiftor.  ejufd.p.  4.15, 
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duced  to  overlook  the  defects  of  her  mind,  and  the  frailty  of  her  conduct. 
Thofe  who,  from  their  birth  and  pretentions,  had  the  faireft  prolpect  of  fuccefs, 
were  Thibaud,  count  of  Chartres  and  Blois  ;  Geoffrey,  count  of  Chinon  ;  and 
his  brother  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Normandy  and  count  of  Anjou.  The 
two  firft,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  formed  feparate  plans  for  taking  off  the  prin- 
cefs  by  force  on  her  road  to  Guienne ;  but  fhe  had  the  good  fortune  to  eicape 
the  mares  that  were  laid  for  her,  and  to  reach  her  own  dominions  in  perfect 
fafety.  The  moment  fhe  arrived  there,  fhe  difpatched  a  faithful  mefTenger  to 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  offer  of  her  hand  and  fortune.  The  alliance 
was  equally  fuitable  to  both  parties  ;  it  gave  to  Henry  the  fineft  duchy  in  France, 
while  it  fecured  to  Eleonora — to  ufe  the  words  of  the  reverend  father  Daniel — ■ 
"  aprince  inthebloomof  youth, fullof  fire, gallant, brave, and  vigorous;  equally 
"  capable  of  defending  her  dominions,  and  fatisfying  her  defires*."  Henry 
accordingly  accepted  with  joy  the  proffered  prize,  and  heedlefs  of  thofe  imper- 
fections in  his  bride  which,  it  is  probable,  either  his  vanity  or  his  ambition  taught 
him  to  overlook,  hafhened  to  the  completion  of  that  ceremony  which  put  him 
in  full  pofTeilion  of  the  perfon  and  domains  of  Eleonora,  within  fix  weeks  after 
her  divorce  from  Lewist. 

A.  D.  1 153.]  This  marriage  was  highly  difpleafing  to  the  French,  who 
could  not  fee,  without  alarm,  the  extenfive  and  important  countries  of  Nor- 
mandy, Maine,  Anjou,  Guienne  and  Poitou,  united  under  the  domination  of  a 
prince  whole  perfonal  merit  increafedthe  confequence  he  derived  from  the  ex- 
tent of  his  territories.  The  king,  in  particular,  was  greatly  incenfed,  and  not 
without  reafon,  for,  by  her  marriage  contract  with  Henry,  Eleonara  had  difin- 
herited  the  two  daughters  which  fne  had  by  Lewis.  He  begau  to  repent  his  fa- 
cility in  having  invelted  Henry  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and,  in  order  to 
humble  the  pride  of  that  prince,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  his  fon  Euftace ;  the  count  of  Blois ;  and  Geoffrey,  brother  to  Henry?, 
who  all  fwore,  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  /tripped 
the  duke  of  Normandy  of  a  power,  that  at  once  excited  their  envy  and  alarmed 
their  fears. 

But  this  confederacy  v/as  attended  with  no  bad  confequences  to  Henry,  who, 
by  his  timely  fubmiflion,  regained  the  friendfhip  of  Lewis  ;  and  the  death  of  the 
count  of  Boulogne  about  the  fame  time  called  the  attention  of  Stephen  to  another 
quarter .  Henry  had  recently  made  a  defcent  upon  England,  where  his  progrefs 
was  rapid,  and  his  party  powerful.  After  taking  feveral  important  fortrefTes, 
he  threw  fuccours  into  Wallingford,  which  the  king  had  advanced  to  befiege 
with  a  fuperior  force.  At  this  place  the  two  armiestay  oppofite  to  each  other 
three  days,  in  continual  expectation  of  a  decifive  action,  when  the  nobility  of 
cither  party,    alarmed  at  the  prolpect  of  farther   bloodfhed,  and  the  cor.fui.on 

*  P.  Daniel,  t.  ii.  p.  605.        t   Le  Gendrejbii.  p.  356.        $  Chron.  Norm, 
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that  muft  inevitably  refult  from  a  general  engagement,  for  whichever  fide  victo- 
ry might  chance  to  declare,  interpofed  their  good  offices,  and  offered  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  rival  princes-  A  negociation  was  accordingly  commenc- 
ed, the  conclufion  of  which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Euftace. 
The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  Stephen  mould  enjoy  the  crown  during  his 
life ;  that  juftice  mould  be  administered  in  his  name,  even  in  thofe  provinces 
which  had  acknowledged  the  Sovereignty  of  Henry  ;  that  Henry  fhonid,  on  the 
demife  of  Stephen,  fucceed  to  the  kingdom;  and  that  William,  Stephen's  Ion, 
mould  inherit  Boulogne  and  his  patrimonial  eftate.  Lewis,  dreading  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  accommodation,  renewed  his  incurfions  into  Normandy,  and,  lay- 
ing (lege  to  Vernon,  reduced  that  town  to  the  neceflity  of  capitulating. 

A.  D.  1 154,  1155O  Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  the  rival  kingdoms  of 
France  and  England,  when  king  Stephen  died  at  Dover,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  Henry  fucceeded  to  the  throne  with- 
out oppofition  ;  and  the  Englifh  nobles  were  happy  to  be  governed  by  a  monarch, 
whofe  perfonal  merits  they  had  witneffed,  and  the  extent  of  whofe  foreign  pol- 
feflions  would,  they  conceived,  afford  additional  fecurity  to  the  crown.  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou,  Touraine,  Saintonge,  Poitou,  and  Guienne,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Henry,  who,  with  the  addition  of  power  he  had  recently  acquired, 
might  have  continued  the  war  with  Lewis  with  the  faireff.  profpecl:  of  fuccefs  ; 
but,  impreffed  with  the  fpirit  of  moderation,  he  forbore  to  profit  by  the  flatter- 
ing advantage,  and  propofed  terms  of  accommodation  to  Lewis.  Thefe  the 
French  monarch  accepted,  and  a  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between 
them,  on  condition  that  Henry  mould  pay  two  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expences  incurred  by  Lewis  during  the  war,  and  renew  his  ho- 
mage for  all  the  territories  he  poflefled  on  the  continent.  The  treaty  was  re-* 
ligioufly  obferved  on  both  fides  for  five  or  fix  years,  during  which  time  Henry 
paid  frequent  vifits  to  Lewis,  and  the  mofl  friendly  intercourse  fubfifled  between 
the  two  monarchs. 

About  this  time  Lewis  married  Conftance,  daughter  of  Alphonfo  the  Eighth, 
king  of  Leon  and  Caflile,  who  was  accordingly  crowned  at  Orleans  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Sens.  Soon  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  the  king  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  at  Compoftella,  the  capital  of  Gak 
licia*  ;  and,  during  this  devout  expedition,  he  had  an  interview  with  his  father- 
in-law,  and  with  Sancho  the  Fifth,  who  filled  with  reputation  and  ability  the 
throne  of  Navarre.  On  his  return,  Lewis  affembled  a  fplendid  council  at  Soif- 
£bns,  diftinguifhed  by  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  counts  of  Flan^ 
ders,  Troyes,  Nevers,  and  SoifTons,  and  a  long  train  of  noble  and  powerful  vaf- 
falst ;  but  ftill  more  memorable  by  the  influence  of  the  ibvereign,  who  engaged 
the  haughty  barons   to  fwear  to  a  ten  year's  peace,  and  to  fubmit  their  differ^ 

f  Marian.  1.  xi.  c,  ?.  +  Epift.  Ludov,  vii.  57.  ?>pud  Duch.  t,  4.  p.  583, 
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ences,  during  that  (pace,  to  the  dccifion  of  juftice,  inflead  of  appealing  to  the 
fword. 

A.  D.  1 156,  to  1 160.]  The  king  of  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his 
brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  advanced  pretenfions  to  the  territories  of  Maine  and 
Anjou,  and  had  actually  made  incurflons  into  thofe  provinces,  and  obtained 
poffeffion  of  a  confiderable  part  of  them  ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  Henry, 
he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  claims  on  condition  of  retaining  a  part  of 
his  lands,  and  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  a  thoufand  pounds  in  lieu  of  thofe 
which  his  brother  obliged  him  to  relinquifh.  After  this  accommodation, 
Geoffrey  retired  to  Nantes  in  Brittany,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having 
revolted  from  their  lawful  fovereign,  invited  him  to  afmme  the  govern- 
ment of  their  district.  On  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  foon  occurred, 
Henry,  as  his  heir,  laid  claim  to  the  territory,  and  repaired  to  the  conti- 
nent, to  fupport  his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms*.  Conan,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  claimed  Nantes  as  belonging  to  his  dukedom,  from  which  it  had 
been  lately  feparated  by  rebellion,  had,  immediately  after  the  deceafe  of  Geof- 
frey, taken  pofTeflion  of  it.  Henry's  firft  care,  on  his  arrival  in  Normandy,  was 
to  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  Lewis,  whofe  interpofition  in  the  controverfy  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend;  he  therefore  paid  him  a  vifit,  in  which  it  was  fettled  that 
prince  Henry,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  and  heir  to  his  crown,  mould  be  affianced 
to  the  princefs  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lewis,  by  Conftance  of  Caftile ;  though 
the  former  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  ftill  in  her  cradle.  This 
alliance  procured  Henry  an  invitation  to  Paris,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
the  utmoft  magnificence  for  feveral  days  ;  and  he  fo  far  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
good  graces  of  Lewis,  that  he  granted  him  a  commiffion,  as  count  of  Anjou 
and  fenefchal  of  France,  to  decide  the  important  controverfy  which  had  fub- 
fifted  for  fome  time  between  Eudes,  count  of  Ponlievre,  and  Conan,  duke  of 
Brittany,  about  the  right  to  that  dukedom. 

Conan  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  power  with  which  Henry  was  entrufted, 
than  he  waited  upon  him,  and  made  a  voluntary  refignation  of  Nantes,  in  order 
to  purchafe  a  favourable  fentence,  which  he  accordingly  obtainedt.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  advantage  which  the  king  of  England  derived  from  this  unexpected 
incident.  The  duke  of  Brittany,  harraffed  with  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  his 
fellow-fubjects,  and  defirous  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  protection  of  fo  powerful 
a  monarch,  betrothed  his  daughter,  and  only  child,  who  was  yet  an  infant,  to 
Geoffrey,  the  king's  third  fon,  who  was  in  his  infancy  likewife.  Conan  died 
about  feven  years  after  this  tranfaction,  and  Henry,  being  mefne-lord,  and  alfo 
natural  guardian  to  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law,-  took  poffeffion  of  that  princi- 
pality, and  annexed  it,  for  the  prefent,  to  his  other  extenfive  dominions. 

Henry's  fuccefs  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  the  additional  power  which  he 
daily  acquired,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  apprehenfions,  and  to  roufe  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Lewis,  who  fuffered  no    opportunity   to   efcape  that   could  tend   to 
*  Robert  de  Monte,  +  Gervas  Chron.  Ann,  1 1  58.  — Chion.  Norman,  p.  Q94, 
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strengthen  his  authority,  or  to  extend  his  influence,  His  wife  Conftance  dying 
in  child-bed,  he  complied  with  the  entreaties  of  his  nobles,  fecondcd  by  his  own 
concern  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  defire  to  perpetuate  the  fcep- 
tre  in  the  hands  of  his  pofterity — to  contract  a  third  marriage,  Adelaide,  the 
daughter  of  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne,  was  the  object:  of  his  choice  ;  and 
his  alliance  with  that  princefs  firmly  attached  to  his  interefl  the  different  branches 
of  that  powerful  family.  In  order  to  ft.rength.en  the  more  this  prudent  connec- 
tion, he  married  his  two  daughters  by  Eleanora  to  two  fons  of  the  count  of 
Champagne : — Mary,  to  Henry  the  Firfl,  count  of  Troyes  ;  and  Alix,  to  Thi- 
baud, count  of  Blois. 

The  king  of  England,  in  the  mean  time,  not  yet  fatisfied  with  the  acceffion 
of  power  which  he  had  recently  obtained  by  the  acquifition  of  Nantes,  now  de- 
termined to  revive  the  pretentions  of  his  queen,  Eleanora,  to  the  county  of 
Touloufe.  Thefe  were  founded  on  the  right  of  her  grandmother,  Philippa, 
duchefs  of  Guienne,  who  was  the  only  ifTue  of  "William  the  Fourth,  count  of 
Touloufe ;  and  who  muft  have  inherited  his  dominions,  had  not  that  prince, 
from  an  anxiety  to  preferve  the  fucceffion  in  the  male  line,  conveyed  the  prin- 
cipality to  his  brother,  Raymond  de  Saint  Gilles,  whofe  grandfon  of  the  fame 
name  was  now  count  of  Touloufe.  But  when  Lewis  the  Seventh  married  Elea-^ 
nora,  he  maintained  that  the  conveyance  was  a  mere  collufion  between  the  two 
brothers  to  defraud  the  lawful  heir;  and  that  the  confent  of  William  the  Ninthy 
count  of  Poitiers,  the  hufband  of  Philippa,  which  had  been  obtained  by  a  fum 
of  money,  was  infufficent  to  render  it  valid :  he  therefore  alledged,  that  the 
whole  tranfa&ion  was  illegal,  and  confequently  null ;  and  that  his  confort,  Elea- 
nora, was  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  her  grandmother,  Philippa,  on  reim- 
burfmg  the  fum  which  had  been  paid  to  the  count  of  Poitiers  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  fictitious  conveyance*. 

Raymond,  who  was  then  in  pofTeffionof  the  county,  in  vain  pleaded  prefcrip- 
tion  ;  Lewis  was  fafficiently  powerful  to  enforce  his  pretenfions,  and  he  threa- 
tened to  invade  the  count's  territories :  but  a  negociation  was  entered  into, 
which,  terminating  in  the  marriage  of  Raymond  with  Conftance,  the  fifter  of 
Lewis,  and  widow  of  Euftace,  the  fon  of  Stephen,  induced  the  king  to  defiffc 
from  his  claims.  Thefe  pretenfions,  however,  Henry,  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanora,  thought  himfelf  authorifed  to  renew ;  and,  finding  that  Raymond  was 
determined  to  oppofe  them,  and  had  engaged  Lewis  to  fupport  him,  he  impo- 
sed a  tax  on  his  fubjects,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  raifc  an  army  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, with  which  he  refolved  to  invade  the  county  of  Touloufe.  He  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  the  continent,  and,  being  affifted  by  Berenger,  count  of 
Barcelona,  and  Trincaval,  count  of  Nifmes,  whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his 
'party,  made  an  incurfion  into  Quercy,  and  took  the  town  of  Cahors.     He  then 
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directed  his  march  toward  Touloufe  ;  and,  having  taken  Verdun,  Caftlenau,- 
and  many  other  places  of  importance,  prepared  to  invert  the  capital ;  but  Lewis, 
advancing  before  the  arrival  of  the  main  body,  threw  himfelf  into  the  town 
with  a  fmall  re-inforcement  of  troops.  Henry  was  advifed  by  his  miniflers, 
and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  a  Bccket,  who  was  then  chancellor 
of  England,  to  profecute  the  fiege  with  redoubled  vigour ;  that,  by  making 
Lewis  prifoner  before  the  approach  of  his  army,  he  might  be  enabled  to  impofe 
his  own  terms  of  accommbdation.  But  the  Strict  attention  which  intereft  promp- 
ted him  to  afford  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  government,  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  extenfive  poffeffions,  compelled  him  to  re- 
ject advice  replete  with  political  prudence,  and  to  declare,  in  the  ipoft  pofitive 
terms,  that  no  consideration  mould  induce  him  to  attack  a  place  that  was  defen- 
ded by  his  fuperior  lord  in  perfon.  Purfuant  to  this  declaration,  he  defiSled 
from  beSieging  the  capital,  and  marched  into  Normandy ;  to  protect  that  pro- 
vince from  the  incnrSions  of  Robert,  count  of  Dreux,  whom  his  brother,  Lewis, 
had  fent  to  invade  it,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  Henry  from  his  defigns 
upon  the  city  of  Touloufe*. 

Henry  now  profecuted  the  war  with  equal  vigour  and  fuccefs.  Having  enter* 
ed  the  Beauvoifin,  he  took  and  demolished  the  Strong  fortrefs  of  Gerberoy,  and 
reduced  feveral  towns  and  villages  to  afhes.  He  obtained  pofTeffion  of  all  the 
caflles  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  count  of  Evreux,  and  fupplied  them  with  nu- 
merous garrifons,  which  extendedtheir  ravages  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and,  by  laying  waSte  the  intermediate  country,  cut  off  the  communication 
of  Paris  with  Orleans  and  Etampes  ;  fo  that  Lewis  was  obliged  to  propofe  a 
ceflation  of  arms,  that  was  foon  followed  by  a  peace,  which  fecured  to  Henry 
the  pofTeflion  of  all  the  places  he  had  fubdued  in  the  county  of  Touloufe ; 
while  his  eldeft  fon  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy t  , 

A.  D.  1 161,  1 162,  1 163.3  A  circumftance  foon  occurred  to  interrupt  the. 
tranquillity  which  this  accommodation  was  intended  to  eftablifh.  It  had  been 
Stipulated,  in  the  marriage-contract  between  prince  Henry  and  Margaret  of 
France,  that  the  towns  of  Gifors,  Neauffle,  and  Neufchatel,  which  were  con- 
signed to  the  cuftody  of  two  knights-templars,  ToSte  de  Saint  Omer,  and  Ro- 
bert de  Pirou,,,a§  the  dowry  of  that  princefs,  mould  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  England,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials ; 
Henry,  fearing  that  the  French  monarch  might  change  his  mind,  and  being  ea- 
ger to  obtain  pofTeflion  of  the  dowry  of  his  daughter-in-law,  prevailed  on  the 
pope's  legate  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  though  the  prince  was  only  fix  years  of 
age,  and  the  princefs  Still  younger.     As  foon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed 

_•;  *  Fitz-Stephen,  Vita  S.  Thorn.  Cantuar.  p.  22  ;  Joann.  in  Quadrilogo,  c.  get  10;  W. ^Neubrigeo. I, 
£*•  c.  jo.  t  Cbron,  Norman,  p.  997. 
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the  knights-templars,  in  compliance  with  the  Stipulations  of  the  treaty,  deliver- 
ed up  the  three  towns  to  Henry ;  which  fo  incenfed  Lewis,  that  he  banifhed 
them  his  dominions,  and  commenced  hoftilities    againft  the   king  of  England*. 

No  event  of  any  importance  occurred  during  the  operations  of  this  war, 
which  was  fpeedily  terminated  ;  for,  after  the  two  monarchs  had  been  fometime 
in  fight  of  each  other,  without  difcovering  the  fmalleft  inclination  to  decide  their 
quarrel  by  a  general  engagement,  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  was  effected  by 
the  interpofition  of  mutual  friends,  who  perfuaded  them  to  renew  the  terms  of 
the.  late  treaty,  which  were  accordingly  confirmed!. 

The  efnablifhment  of  peace  afforded  the  kings  of  France  and  England  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  and  particularly  to  the  vio- 
lent conteft  for  the  papacy,  that  had  taken  place  after  the  death  of  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  which  happened  on  the  firft  of  September,  in  the  year  1159.  The 
cardinals  being  divided  in  their  choice,  had  nominated  two  different  perfonsto 
the  papal  dignity  5  Octavian,  who  affumed  the  appellation  of  Victor  the  Fourth, 
was  chofen  by  one  party  ;  while  the  others  gave  their  voices  in  favour  of  Ro- 
land, who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Third. 

Lewis  and  Henry,  after  much  deliberation,  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  lat- 
ter?,  who  had  lately  eftabliffied  his  refidence  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  This 
pontiff  had  an  interview  with  the  two  kings  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 162,  at 
the  caftle  of  Torcy  on  the  Loire ;  and  they  treated  him  with  fuch  marks  of 
condefcenilon  and  refpect,  that  both  difmounted  to  receive  him ;  and,  each  of 
them  holding  a  rein  of  his  bridle,  walked  by  his  fide,  and,  in  that  fubmiffive 
manner,  conducted  him  into  the  fortrefs||. — "  A  fight,"  exclaims  Baronius  in 
an  ecftacy,  "  worthy  the  attention  of  gods,  angels  and  men !  and  fuch  an  one 
"  as  the  world  had  never  before  experienced  !" 

The  jealoufy  that  continued  to  fubfift  between  Lewis  and  Henry,  notwith- 
standing the  friendfhip  and  efteem  they  profeffed  for  each  other,  proved  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  the  continuation  of  peace.  It  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  in 
this  difpofition  of  their  minds  every  cafual  offence  was  magnified  into  an  inten- 
tional infult ;  and  that,  more  anxious  to  irritate  than  to  foothe,  justification  was 
frequently  attempted  where  redrefs  fiiould  have  been  offered.  The  firft  circum- 
itance  that  led  to  an  open  rupture  was  the  protection  offered  by  Lewis  to  the 
celebrated  Thomas  a  Becket. 

A.  D.  1162,  1163,  1164,  1165.]  This  extraordinary  man  was  fon  of  a  citi- 
zen of  London,  at  which  place  he  was  born  in  the  year  1 1 19.  Being  of  an  ac- 
tive difyofition,  and  poffefTed  of  fome  talents,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Theo- 
bald, primate  of  England,  who  obtained  for  him  fome  office  and  preferments., 
the  profits  of  which  enabled  him,  after  the  completion  of  his  ftudies  at  Oxford, 

•  W,  Nenbrigen.  1.  il.  c.  24. — R.  Hovedrn,  p.  2H2. — M.  Paris,  p.  68. — Ypodigma  Neuftrize.  anno  1160- 
i  Chron.  Norman,  p.  998'.  J  W.  Neubrigcn.  1.  ii.  c.  9.         |]  Chron.  Norm.  p.  998. 
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to  travel  for  improvement  in  France  and  Italy.  He  refided  fome  time  at  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Bologna*,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  the  proficiency  he  had  made  in  thofe  branches  of  learning,  induc- 
ed his  patron  to  promote  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  an  office  of 
great  trufl  and  emolument.  Being  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  traniaiftion  of 
bufinefs"  at  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  employed  in  feveral  negociations  of  great 
intricacy,  which  he  conducted  with  fuch  ikill  and  addrefs  as  endeared  him  dill 
more  to  Theobald  ;  who,  on  the  acceflion  of  Henry  the  Second,  recommended 
him  to  that  monarch  as  a  perfon  worthy  of  farther  preferment.  In  confequencc 
of  this  recommendation,  and  of  the  king's  knowledge  of  his  fpirit  and  ability, 
he  was  appointed  chanfellor  of  England,  in  11581". 

This  was  an  office  not  lefs  important  from  the  power  it  conferred,  than  the 
wealth  it  enfured ;  and,  to  increafe  both  his  influence  and  fortune,  Becket  re- 
ceived, in  addition  the  place  of provoft  of  Beverley,and  the  deanery  of  Haftings ; 
he  was  alfo  created  conflable  of  the  tower,  and  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  honours 
of  Eye  andBerkham,  extenfive  baronies,  comprehending  together  three  hundred 
knights'  fees  which  had  efcheated  to  the  crown.  To  complete  the  grandeur  of 
this  afpiring  fubjec~t,  the  education  of  prince  Henry,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  and 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  entrufled  to  his  care*.  But  his  expences  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  honours  that  were  thus  lavifhed  on  him ;  and  his  revenue, 
though  immenfe,  was  inadequate  to  fupport  his  prodigality.  His  magnificence, 
as  deicribed  by  Fitz-Stephens,  his  hiftorian  and  fecretary,  was  almoft  incredibly 
great ;  his  drefs,  his  furniture,  and  his  retinue  befpoke  the  pomp  of  fovereignty  ; 
he  retained  a  prodigious  number  of  knights  in  his  fervice ;  noblemen  of  the  firft 
rank  fent  their  fons  to  be  educated  as  pages  in  his  family  ;  and  he  employed  two 
and  fifty  clerks  to  keep  the  accounts  of  vacant  prelacies,  and  of  his  own  eccle- 
fiaftical  preferments.  His  leifure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  fports  of  the  field, 
and  the  martial  amufements  of  the  age ;  expert  in  military  exercifes,  while  he 
fervedin  Normandy,  he  unhorfed  a  French  chevalier  of  approved  prowefs,  and 
led  off  his  courfer  in  triumph.  When  he  croffed  the  channel,  he  was  conftant- 
ly  attended  by  five  veffels  ;  and  when  Henry  undertook  the  expedition  to  Txm- 
loufe,  Becket  attended  him  with  feven  hundred  knights,  whom  he  maintained 
at  his  own  charge.  In  the  fubfequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  he 
fupported,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  four  thoufand  of  their 
train!]  ;  and  when  he  was  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  Paris,  to  negociate  the  marriage 
of  the  princefs  Margaret,  he  affonifhed  the  French  court  by  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  his  retinue,  which  confifted  of  more  than  a  thoufand  perfens. 

*  J.  Brompt.  apud.  x.  Script.  Col.  1052.— Gervas,ib.  Co!.  166S.         +   J.  Brompt.  Col.  icj;,  iccS, 
X  Fitz-Stephens,  p.  15— Qnadrilog,  p.  9,  14,  [)  Fitz-Steph.  p.  19,  20,  22,  23. 
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Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  on  the  death  of  Theobald,  promoted  to  the 
primacy,  in  oppofition  to  the  ftrenuous  folicitations  of  his  mother,  the  emprefs 
Matilda,  and  the  earnefl  remonflrances  of  many  of  its  minifters,  feconded  and 
confirmed  by  the  clergy  and  prelates  of  England*.  No  fooner  was  Becket  in 
pofTeffion  of  this  dignified  flation,  than  his  whole  deportment  and  mode  of  life 
underwent  a  change  the  moll  rapid  and  complete.  He  immediately  quitted  the 
luxurious  gaiety  of  a  courtier  for  the  auftere  folemnity  of  a  monk,  determined 
to  acquire  that  character  of  fanctity  to  which  his  pafl  life  could  afford  him  fuch 
{lender  pretentions.  He  fent  the  feals  to  the  king,  who  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  continent,  under  thefpecious  pretext  of  appropriating  his  whole  time 
to  the  difcharge  of  his  fpiritual  duties ;  but,  in  reality,  with  the  view  to  eflab- 
iifh  his  independence,  by  breaking  off  all  immediate  connexions  with  his  fove- 
reign.  That  pomp  and  magnificence  which  had  hitherto  diflinguifhed  him  were 
now  laid  afide  as  foreign  from  his  purpofe,  or  were  only  to  be  feen  in  his  retinue, 
which  he  retained  in  their  ancient  iplendour,  as  being  well  adapted  to  ftrike  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  with  awe.  With  the  fame  view  he  pra&ifed  all  the  feve- 
rities  of  church-difciple,  and  fubjected  himfelf  to  the  mofl  rigid  mortification. 
He  wore  fackcloth  next  his  fkin  ;  and,  by  a  fludied  affectation  to  conceal  it,  was 
careful  to  render  it  an  object  of  remark  to  all  the  world.  He  changed  his  gar- 
ment fo  feldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin.  His  ufual  diet  was 
bread,  and  his  drink  waterr  which  he  made  unpalatable  by  the  infufion  of  unfa- 
voury  herbs.  His  back  was  torn  with  flripes,  which  he  inflicted  on  himfelf. 
He  daily  walhed,  on  his  knees,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  the  feet  of  thirteen 
beggars,  whom  he  afterwards  difmiffed  with  prefentsf .  By  his  munificence  to 
the  convents  and  hofpitals,  he  fought  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  monks ;  and 
that  his  humility  and  devotion  might  become  the  fubject  of  public  commenda- 
tion, he  received  all  fuch  as  made  the  fmallefl  profeffions  of  fanctity,  endea- 
vouring, by  his  converfation,  to  imprefs  their  minds  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  his  own 
merits.  His  time  feemed  to  be  folely  devoted  to  purpofes  of  religion,  to  the 
recital  of  prayers  and  pious  exhortations,  or  the  perufal  of  religious  difcourfes. 
His  afpeft  wore  the  appearance  of  deep  reflection  and  fecret  devotion.  In  fhort, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  convinced  every  man  of  penetration  that  he  was 
meditating  fome  deep  defign  ;  and  that  his  ambition,  diverted  from  its  primitive 
courfe,  had  taken  a  more  dangerous  direction. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  his  defigns  became  manifefl ;  though,  previous  to  his 
elevation  to  the  primacy,  he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  intentions* 
of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within  the  ancient  bounds  all  ecclefiaftical 
privileges,  and  had  always  fhewn^a  ready  difpofition  to  comply  with  them||,  he 
now  flood  forth  the  determined  champion  of  clerical  immunities,  and  encourage 

*  Epift.  Divi  Thorns,  1.  i.— Epift,  cxxvi.  p.  190.  +  Fitz-Stcph.  p,  25.  Quadril.  p.  19.         £  Fit^ 

Steph,  p.  17.  ||  Ibid.  p.  23— Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  232, 
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ed  a  dangerous  ftruggle  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre.  In  enforcing  an 
exemption  of  the  clergy  from  all  civil  jurisdiction,  he  was  particularly  ftrcnu- 
ous  ;  and,  by  thus  renouncing  all  immediate  Subordination  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, he  ftrove  to  eftablifhan  independence  that  mnft  have  proved  wholly  des- 
tructive of  every  principle  of  good  government.  The  confequence  of  this  doc- 
trine was  a.  dreadful  augmentation  of  crimes;  on  enquiry,  it  had  been  found 
that,  in  the  firft  nine  years  of  Henry's  reign,  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  murders 
had  been  perpetrated  by  eccleSiaftical  ruffians,  who,  fcreened  from  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  were  fuffered  to  pafs  unpuniftied*.  A  clerk,  having  debauched  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Worcefterfhire,  proceeded  to  murder  the  father. 
A  crime  of  fuch  magnitude,  exciting  univerfal  indignation,  the  king  was  induced 
to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an  abufe  that  had  now  become  intolerable,  and  accord- 
ingly infilled  that  the  criminal  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  that 
he  might  receive  the  punifliment  annexed  by  law  to  his  offence t:  but  Becket 
refufed  to  yield  him  up,  and  even  fent  him  to  the  bifhop's  priSon,  to  fcreen  him 
from  the  purfuit  of  the  king's  officers  ;  maintaining,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no 
greater  punifhrnent  than  degradation  could  be  inflicted  on  himt.  Another 
priefc,  who  had  committed  facrilege,  by  ftealing  a  filver  chalice  from  a  church 
in  London,  was  alfo  demanded  by  the  king, "  and  refufed  in  a  fimilar  manner  by 
the  primate. 

Enormities  like  thefe  aroufed  the  nation  to  a  fenfe  of  its  danger  ;  and,  in  the 
ftruggle  which  enfued  between  Henry  and  Becket,  that  turbulent  prelate  betray- 
ed a  degree  of  arrogance  and  prefumption  that  rendered  him  an  object  of  dread 
and  deteltation.  After  repeated  evafions  and  denials,  he  at  length  fwore  to  obey 
the  laws  and  cuftoras  of  the  realm,  as  expreffed  and  defined  in  The  Conjlitu- 
tions  of  Clarendon^ .  But  he  foon  repented  of  his  condeScenfion,  and  being  ab- 
folved  from  the  obligation  he  had  formed  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Sovereign 
pontiff  §,  he  loudly  retracted  his  oath,  and,  again  declaring  war  againft  his  king, 
retired  for  protection  to  the  court  of  Flanders,  where  his  rebellious  principles 
were  ftrengthenedby  the  exhortations  of  the  pope,  and  where  he  was  honoured 
by  a  vifit  from  Lewis,  who,  affording  him  afafe  retreat  to  themonaffery  of  Saint 
Columbe,  atSens,  after  he  had  been  driven,  by  the  menaces  of  Henry,  from 
the  convent  of  Pontigny,  whither  he  had  retired. 

Lewis,  at  this  time  was  in  high  Spirits  at  the  birth  of  a  Son,  who  was  chriften- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Philip,  to  which  the  appellation  of  Dieu-donne  (given  by  God) 
was  annexed.  This  was  the  prince  who  afterwards  acquired  the  title  of  AnguJ- 
tus  ;  "  a  title,"  fays  Rigord,  a  contemporary  writer,  "  which  was  conferred  on 
"  fuch  of  the  Roman  emperors  as  had  encreafed  the  imperial  power ;  from  the 

*  Neubr.  p.  394.  +  Fkz.  Steph.  p.  33.  Qnadri!.  p.  32.  %  Fitz-Steph.  p.  29—  Quadr.  p.  33,  4^. 
— Hoveden,  p.  492. — M.  Paris,  p.  72. — Diceto,  p.  536,  537.  Brompton.  p.  1058.— Gcrvafe,  p.  j  384. 
Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  208,  209.  |J  Vita  St.  Thorns,  1.  i,  c.  xxi.  p.  39.        §  M.  Paris,  p.  71,72. 
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"  word  Angeo;  who  then  can  have  better  claims  to  this  title  than  Philip,  from 
"  the  augmentation  which  he  made  in  his  finances,  from  his  extenfion  of  theli- 
"  mits  of  his  kingdom,  and  laftly  from  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  month 
"  of  Augujl,  when  plenty  reigns  in  every  quarter  ?" 

A.  D.  1 166,  1 167,  1 168,  1 169.]    A  war  now  broke  out  between  Lewis  and 
Henry,  whofe  minds  had  been  mutually  irritated  by  the  affair  of  Becket,  to  whom 
the  former  extended  his  protection  and  encouragement.  In  confequence  of  fome 
controverfy  in  which  Henry  was  engaged  with  the  count  of  Auvergne,  a  vafTal  of 
the  duchy  of  Guienne,  he  had  invaded  the  territories  of  that  nobleman,  who  had 
recourfe  to  Lewis,  as  his  fuperior  lord,  for  protection,  and  thereby  engaged  the 
two  monarchs  in  hoftilities .    But  this  war  was,  as  ufual,  no  lefs  feeble  in  its  ope- 
rations, than  frivolous  in  its  caufe  and  object :  armies  were,  indeed,  raifed  on 
both  fides,  and  fome  towns  and  fortreffes  taken  and  demolifhed.     Thefe  mutual 
depredations  were,  however,  fufpended  by  a  truce  which  was  figned  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,   1 167,  and  was  to  continue  till  the  following  Eafter ;  but,  be- 
fore the  truce  was  expired  Lewis  excited  the  factious  barons  of  Poitouand  Gui- 
enne to  revolt,  and,  in  order  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  he  exacted  from  them  a 
number  of  hoftages.     They  foon,  however,  hadreafon  to  repent  of  their  teme- 
rity ;  for  Henry  marched  againftthem  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  took  their 
caftles,  deftroyed  their  towns,  and,   in  fhort,  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of 
declaring  their  willingnefs  to  fubmit  to  his  authority,  provided  he  could  refcue 
their  hoftages  from  the  hands  of  Lewis,  In  order  to  remove  this  obftacle,  Henry, 
having  placed  flrong  garrifons  in  the  fortreffes  which  he  had  taken,  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  king  of  France  between  Mante  and  Pacey;  but  his   attempts 
to  recover  the  hoftages  were  ineffectual,  Lewis  peremptorily  refufingto  reftore 
them  ;  and  all  Henry  could  obtain  was  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  till  Midfum- 
mer.     In  the  mean  time  the  barons  of  Poitou  had  again  revolted;  and  Henry 
was  marching  to  reduce  them,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  Brittany,  where 
the  nobles,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Poitou,  ftimulated  by  the   king  of  France, 
to  whom  they  alfo   had   delivered  hofiages,   had  proceeded  to  open  rebellion. 
But  this  revolt  was  as  unfuccefsful  as  the  former,  as  feebly  fuflained,  and  as 
eafily  quelled.     The    confequence  of  its  fuppreflion  was,  a  fecond  interview 
between  Lewis  and  Henry  ;  in. which  the  former  again  refufingto  deliver  up  the 
hoftages,  the  truce  was  f'uffered  to  expire  without  any  attempt  to  prolong  it ; 
and  the  war  being  in  confequence  renewed,  was  continued  for  feveral  months  ; 
during  which  time  no  action  occurred  worthy  hiftorical  notice.     The  two  mo- 
narchs being,  at  length,  equally  tired  of  a  conteft  from   which  neither  honour 
nor  advantage  could  be  derived,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  them  atMont- 
mirail,  on  the   fixth  of  January,  in  the  year    1169.     On   this  occafion  prince 
Henry,  eldeft  fon  to  the  king  of  England,  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for 
the  territories  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  his  father  had  ceded  to  him,  as -he  had 
formerly  done  for  Normandy  j  and  Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  did  homage  for  the 
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duchy  of  Aquitainc.  At  the  Tame  time  his  third  fori,  Geoffrey,  did  homage  to 
his  elder  brother  Henry,  for  Brittany,  as  a  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Prince  Henry  was  alfo  restored  to  the  office  of  grand  fenefchal,  which  had  been 
hereditary  in  the  counts  of  Anjou. 

At  this  laft  interview,  the  imperious  primate  of  England  was  induced  to  at- 
tend, by  the  perfuafions  of  two  abbots,  and  a  monk  named  Bernard  de  Corillo, 
to  whole  interpohtion  and  influence  the  peace  there  figned  is  in  a  great  meafure 
to  be  attributed.  To  promote  the  reconciliation  they  were  fo  anxious  to  effect 
between  Becket  and  his  fovereign,  they  took  infinite  pains  to  perfuade  the  pri- 
mate to  conduct  himfelf  with  that  humility  and  refpect  which  appeared  to  them 
abfolutely  necefTary  to  be  obferved  to  a  monarch  he  had  fo  grofsly  offended  ; 
and  thefe  worthy  priefts,  being  now  feconded  by  Lewis,  and  by  all  the  princes 
and  prelates  who  were  prefent,  in  their  efforts  to  facilitate  an  accommodation, 
at  length  prevailed  upon  the  primate  to  liften  to  their  remonflrances.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  was  introduced  to  Henry,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  offered  to 
make  hisfubmiffions,  but  with  afalvo  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  liberties  of 
the  church*,  exprefTed  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms  as  would  admit  of  any  inter- 
pretation which,  in  future,  he  might  find  it  moil  convenient  to  adopt.  This 
could  not  efcape  the  penetration  of  theEnglifh  monarch,  whom  experience  had 
rendered  cautious  ;  he  therefore  exprefTed  his  diipleafure  at  the  form  of  fubmif- 
lion,  and  infilled  that  the  primate  fhould,  without  equivocation  or  fubterfuge, 
promife  obedience  to  thofe  laws  and  cuftoms  which  former  archbifhops  of  Can- 
terbury had  obeyed  in  the  reigns  of  his  prcdecefTors,  and  which  Becket  himfelf 
had  alfo  fworn  to  obey  when  he  was  raifed  to  that  dignity.  "With  this  condi- 
tion he  at  firfl  refufed  to  comply  ;  but,  the  king  refilling  to  difpenfe  with  it,  and 
being  flrongly  urged  by  many  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  he  at  length  confent- 
ed  to  include  in  his  fubmiffion,  the  promife  required  of  him,  though  flill  clogg- 
ed with  his  favourite  falvo  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  rights  of  his  order. 
Henry,  provoked  at  his  obftinacy,  addreffed  Lewis  in  words  of  the  following 
import:—"  I  am  convinced,  by  the  falvo  on  which  this  prelate  infills  with  fo 
iC  much  pertinacity,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  render  the  honours  of  God  fubfer- 
<c  vient  to  his  own  caprice,  and  to  conftrue  every  attempt  to  reftrain  him  with-. 
"  in  the  bounds  of  decency  and  moderation  into  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  his 
lL  order.  But,  to  demonftrate  the  duplicity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  fincerity  of 
li  my  own,  I  think  it  necefTary  to  make  this  public  declaration- — there  have  been 
"  many  kings  of  England,  before  me,  fome  of  greater,  fome  of  lefs,  authority 
H.  than  myfelf  ;  there  have  alfo  been  many  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  diftin- 
"  guifhed  for  their  piety  and  goodnefs,  and  entitled  to  univerfal  reipect  and 
u  efteem:  let  Becket  but  obferve  to  me  the  fame  obedience  which  the  great  eft 
<c  of  his  predeceffors  has  paid  to  the  moll  jnfignificant  of  mine,  and  I  fhall  be 
"  fatisfiedt." 

*  Epift.  St.  Thomas,  1.  iv.  Ep.  8.  +  Ibid.  I.  ii.  c.  35. 
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Lewis  and  the  whole  affembly  were  fo  ftrickeii  with  the  candour  of  this  pro- 
pofal,  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  declaring  that  the  conceffions  of  the  king, 
were  as  great  as  could  poffibly  be  expected ;  and  they  earneflly  exhorted  the 
primate  to  accept  the  terms  now  offered  to  him  ;  but  Becket,  with  a  determined 
ohilinacy,  that  neither  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  nor  the  remonftrances  of  his 
friends,  could  induce  him  to  depart  from,  adhered  to  his  falvo,  and  thereby 
rendered  the  conference  itfelf  ineffectual.  This  conduct,  infpired  many  of  the 
French  nobility  with  fuch  unfavourable  ideas  of  Becket,  that  they  did  not  fcru- 
ple  publicly  to  condemn  his  pride  as  intolerable  ;  and  to  declare,  that,  fince  he 
chofe  to  reject  fuch  reafonable  terms,  he  was  undeferving  of  protection,  and 
ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  dominions  both  of  France  and  England.  Even 
Lev/is  iiimfelf  withdrew  his  confidence  and  friendfhip  from  him  for  a  time, 
though  his  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  monarch  foon  induced  him  to  renew  their 
former  friendly  inter courfe* 

A.  D.  1 170.]  At  length,  however,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between. 
Henry  and  Becket,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  king  of  France,  and  pope  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  when  the  primate  returned  to  England,  and  once  more,  oc- 
cupied the  fee  of  Canterbury.  But,  his  arrogance  being  unfubdued  by  adver- 
fity,  he  launched  forth  the  thunders  of  the  church  againff.  his  former  opponents  5 
fufpended  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  excommunicated  the  bifhops  of  London 
and  Salifbury.  Reginald  de  Warrenne,  and  Gervafe  de  Cornhill,  two  of  the 
king's  minifters,  who  were  employed  on  their  duty  in  Kent,  afkedhim,  on  hear- 
ing of  this  audacious  attempt,  whether  he  meant  to  bringfire  and  fword  into  the 
kingdom.  But  the  primate,  heedlefs  of  the  reproof,  proceeded. to  exert  that 
tyranny  which  was  congenial  to  his  foul ;  and  the  fhameful  manner  in  which 
he  broke  the  terms  of  his  reconciliation,  (by  his  numerous  acts  of  violence 
end  fedition)  openly  violated  the  laws,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  royal  authority,, 
fully  juftified  the  fpirit  of  refentment  that  evinced  itfelf  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Aware  of  the  indignation  he  had  excited,  he  at  length  retired  to. 
Canterbury,  where  he  pafTed  about  a  week  in  great  folitude ;  and,  if  the  ac- 
counts of  his  biographers  may  be  credited,  he  received  daily  intelligence  of 
frefh  infults  offered  to  his  friends,  and  depredations  committed  on  his  eftates, 
which  induced  him  to  remark,  to  one  of  his  chief  confidants,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced the  conteft  would  not  end  without  effufion  of  blood ;  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  die  for  the  liberties  of  the  church*  ;  a  declaration  which  plainly 
demonftrated,  that  he  preferred  the  gratification  of  his  favourite  paffions,  even 
to  the  prefervation  of  his  life;  and  that  his  vanity  extended  its  views  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  exiftence.  On  Chriftmas-day,  he  mounted  the  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral,  and  delivered  a  fermon  evidently  compofed  for  the  rebellious  purpofe 
of  inflaming  the   minds  of  his   congregation,  and  exciting  them  to  revenge 

f  Stephanides  Vita  S.  Thomas,  p..  78* 
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againftall  fuch  as  liad  oppofed  hismeafures  :  thus  rendering,  by  a  fkameful  de- 
gradation of  hisfacred  character,  the  duties  of  religion  fubfervient  to  his  own 
infamous  views,  and  bafely  proftitutingy  to  the  promotion  of  difcord  and  gra- 
tification of  pride,  that  place  whence  the  benevolent  precepts  cf  peace  and  hu- 
mility mould  alone  be  delivered.  At  the  end  of  his  ferrnon  he  is  faid  to  have 
predicted  the  near  approach  of  his  diflblution :  but  his  conduct  was  (Irangely 
inconfiltent  with  fuch  a  belief;  for,  inftead  of  having  rccourie  to  thofe  prepa- 
ratory acts  of  piety  which  a  mind  impreffed  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  futurity  mafc 
deem  effentially  requifite  at  that  awful  period,  he  proceeded  to  thunder  out  hi* 
anathemas  againft  the  principal  adherents  of  Henry,  and  to  pronounce  a  formal 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  Ranulph  de  Broc,  his  chief  enemy,  and 
his  brother,  Robert  de  Broc,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence,  than 
that  of  having,  the  preceding  day,  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  fumpter-horfes  ; 
and  thefe  cenfures  were  pronounced  with  the  mod  violent  expreffions  of  anger, 
both  in  his  voice  and  countenance*. 

We  cannot  but  afcribe  thefe  pernicious  ineafures  of  the  primate  (as  we  have 
elfwhere  had  occafion  to  remark)  to  his  imperious  and  vindictive  difpofition, 
notwithstanding  the  adverfe  opinion  of  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  who  is  willing  to 
impute  them  to  his  fagacity,  which  enabled  him  to  forefee  the  intentions  of 
Henry  to  enforce  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  to  attempt  to  prevent 
their  execution  by  thefe  violent  proceedings!. — To  trace  the  fecret  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  even  when  their  effects  are  immediately  before  our  eyes, 
is  a  talk  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  but,  when  we  are  deprived,  by  a  confiderable 
lapfe  of  time,  of  thofe  collateral  circumftances,  which  are  fo  materially  necef- 
fary  to  aid  our  obfervation,  how  much  muftthe  uncertainty  of  our  investigation 
be  enhanced !  Fortunately,  however,  the  prefent  inflance  is  not  one  of  thofe 
which  demand  any  uncommon  exertion  to  develope,  as  we  concieve  the  opinion 
of  the  author  we  allude  to,  to  have  originated  folely  in  his  marked  partiality 
to  fpeculative  wifdom,  and  in  that  flrange  defire,  fo  frequently  to  be  obferved 
in  philofophical  writers,  to  afcribe  the  actions  of  a  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  to 
fome  extraordinary  caufe,  as  if  fuch  perfon ages  were  exempted,  by  their  fitua- 
tion,.  from  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and,  by  their  rank,  from  the  failings 
of  their  inferiors.  Had  Becket,  in  this  inftance,  deviated  from  the  general  te- 
nor of  his  conduct,  we  might,  indeed,  have  been  led  to  impute  it  to  fome 
particular  motive,  and,  perhaps,  have  been  induced  to  admit  that  he  was  rather 
guided  by  his  knowledge,  than  influenced  by  his  paffions  ;  but  his  conduct,  from 
the  firfl  commencement  of  hoftilities  between  him  and  his  fovereign,  had  been 
invariably  the  fame  :  he  had  conftantly  betrayed  an  averfion  from  pacific  mea- 
fures  ;  impeded  every  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  promote  a  reconciliation  ; 
fyflematically    facrificed   duty,  moderation,    nay,  even  interefl    itfelf,  to  the 

*  Vita  S.  Thomas,  1.  Hi.  c.  10,  p.  118.  i  Hume's  Hiftoiy  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
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gratification  of  pride,  vanity,  and  revenge;  and  when,  at  1  aft,  lie  was  compel- 
led to  accept  the  concefllons  of  Henry,  which,  though  lefs  than  his  ambition 
had  urged  him  to  hope  for,  was  greater  than  his  penetration  could  fuffer  him 
to  expecl,  inftead  of  evincing  an  anxiety  to  cement  the  peace  by  the  adoption 
of  mild  and  conciliatory  meafures,  his  thoughts  were  folely  employed  on  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  fatiating  his  vengeance.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
embraced  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  putting  his  baleful  projecls  in  execution  ; 
nav,  even  ^previous  to  his  embarkation,  he  had  found  means  to  convey  the  fen- 
ten  ces  of  excommunication  to  the  prelates  ;  and  thofe  cenfures,  which  he  now 
iffued,  proceeded  from  the  fame  polluted  fource  :  they  were  links  of  one  conti- 
nued chain,  unbroken,  uninterrupted.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Becket  in 
this,  as  in  almofl  every  circumftance  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  conteft  with 
Henry,  had  fufFered  his  paffions  to  overcome  his  reafon ;  nor  can  we  indeed 
concieve  any  pomble  difplay  of  fagacity  in  an  attempt  to  deter  his  fovereign  from 
the  purfuit  of  a  favourite  obje£t  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  infults..  Firmnefs 
and  refolution  may  fometimes  intimidate ;  but  infults  and  injuries  can  only  ex- 
cite a  defire  of  revenge. 

Advice  of  Becket's  violent  proceedings  being  fent  to  the  king,  who  then  red- 
ded at  Bayeux  in  Normandy  (where  the  archbimop  of  York,  and  the  bifhops  of 
London  and  Salifbury  had  previoully  arrived),  and,  probably,  aggravated  by 
the  reprefentations  of  his  courtiers — if  meafures  of  fo  pernicious  a  tendency 
could  admit  of  aggravation — he  burft  forth  into  one  of  thofe  paffionate  excla- 
mations to  which  he  was  peculiarly  addicled.  The  precile  words  of  this  effu- 
fion  of  anger  have  been  varioufly  related  by  different  hiftorians  and  biographers ; 
they  all,  however,  appear  to  agree  in  the  more  effential  point  of  their  import, 
viz. — that  they  were  ftrongly  expreffive  of  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
the  primate,  whom  he  had  raifed  from  a  ftate  of  obfcurity  to  the  moft  elevated 
flation;  and  demonftrative  of  the  lukewarm  zeal  of  his  courtiers  and  fervants, 
who  had  fo  long  fuffered  him  to  be  infultedwith  impunity  by  a  factious  and  tur- 
bulent pried* . 

Henry,  having'thus  given  vent  to  the  firft  impulfe  of  his  rage,  thought  no 
more  of  what  lie  had  faid ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  words  of  a  fovereign  are 
never  fuffered  to  fall  difregarded :  every  trivial  expreffion  is  eagerly  watched 
bv  thofe  courtly  panders,  whofe  officious  zeal,  fcorning  the  tamer  principles  of 
vaflive  obedience,  is  ever  on  the  wing  to  fupply  food  for  the  caprice  of  the  mo- 
narch, to  anticipate  his  wifhes,  and  to  facrafice  his  honour  to  his  frailty. 
Trough  this  confederation  mtift  inevitably  lead  to  the  moft  melancholy  reflec- 
ifrs  on  the  unhappy  (late  of  royalty,  it  cannot  be  too  firmly  impreiTed  on  the 
minds  of  princes,  as  it  affords  the  moft  powerful  motives  to  prudent  circum- 
•Jpc  .lion  /inculcates  the  neccfiity  of  continual    reftraint  ;  teaches,  that,  to  the 

*  Gcr'/r.fc,  p.  1414;  Parker,  p.  207  ;  Vita  S.  Thomas,  p.  nq. 
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enjoyment  of  a  fuperior  flation,  the  difcharge  of  fuperior  duty  is  invariably 
attached  ;  and,  finally,  enforces  the  ftrong  difcrimination  that  mufl  ever  fubfifl 
between  the  monarch  and  the  man. 

The  king's  paffionate  exclamation  being  mifmterpreted  by  four  of  the  barons 
who  attended  on  his  perfon,  they  immediately  formed  the  refolution,  either  to 
awe  Becket  into  fubmillion  by  threats  ;  or,  if  thofe  mould  prove  ineffectual, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  believe,  to  free  their  fovereign  from  inquietude 
by  putting  him  to  death*.  Havingthus  laid  their  plan,  without  imparting  their 
intentions  to  any  one,  they  withdrew  from  court  at  different  times,  and  took 
different  roads,  in  order  to  avoid  fufpicion.  On  their  arrival  in  England,  they 
haftened  to  Canterbury,  where  they  waited  on  Becket  unarmed,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  perfuade  him  to  recall  the  fentences  of  excommunication  he  had  unjuflly 
ifTued,  and  to  make  proper  fubmiflion  for  the  violence  and  illegality  of  his  con- 
duel.  The  primate,  however,  remained  inflexible  ;  alike  deaf  to  entreaties 
and  callous  to  threats,  he  rather  fought,  by  taunts  and  abufe,  to  irritate,  than 
by  argument  and  reafon  to  foothe,  thefe  hoftile  barons,  whofe  fatal  defigns  he 
more  than  fufpected  ;  in  fhort,  it  appears  probable,  from  his  behaviour  in  this 
inftance,  when  compared  to  his  previous  conduct,  that  his  mind  was  inflated 
by  the  vain  hope  of  procuring  a  place  on  the  honourable  lift  of  martyrs. — Pro- 
voked by  his  reproofs,  and  enraged  at  his  obflinacy,  the  barons  at  length  com- 
pleted their  dreadful  purpofe ;  the  alter  of  the  cathedral  w as  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  the  primate,  and  his  aflaflins,  conducted  by  a  blind  and  impious  rage, 
clove  his  fkull  with  repeated  blows,  and  befmeared  the  hallowed  pavement  with 
his  brainst. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Of  his  murder  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion ;  but  his  conduct  and  character  have  been  as  varioufly  repre- 
fented  as  any  hiftorical  event  of  the  moft  doubtful  complexion.  That  he  was 
a  man  of  extenfive  abilities  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  as  the  concurring 
accounts  of  all  the  hiflorians  of  thofe  times  evidently  tend  to  confirm  the  fact  ; 
but  the  actions  of  his  life  moft  certainly  afford  not  the  fmalleft  proof  of  fuperior 
wifdom.  If  we  believe  that,  during  his  enjoyment  of  the  high  office  of  chan- 
cellor, his  oftentatious  difplay  of  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence,  and 
his  avowed  fondnefs  for  fcenes  of  diffipation,  were  wholly  affected,  and  that  he 
had  adopted  a  regular  fyftem  of  hypocrify,  in  order  to  attain  to  that  elevated 
ftation  to  which  he  was  afterwards  promoted,  we  muft,  indeed,  allow  him  to 
have  been  pofTefTed  of  acute  penetration  and  confummate  art :  but,  if  from  thence 
we  are  induced  to  admit  the  fincerity  of  his  conduct  as  primate  ;  to  believe  that 
he  was  truly  of  opinion  the  caufe  of  religion  could  be  promoted  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  clerical  usurpations,  the  protection  of  eceleftafticai  culprits,  a  con- 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  86  ;  Erompton,  p.  1065  ;  Benedjft  Abbas,  p.  ro.  +  Vita  S.  Thoma?,  I.  iii.  c.  14,  15, 
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tempt  for  the  laws   of  the  realm,  a  violation  of  folemn  oaths,  and  an  attempt 
to  excite  a  rebellion;  if  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  thatBecket  could  really  entertain 
fuch  fentiments,  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  we  muft 
ftrenuoufly  maintain  that  he  betrayed  a  weaknefs  of  mind  incompatible  with  thofe 
endowments  which  his  eulogifts  have,  with  indifcriminate  profufion,  conferred 
on  him.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  transfer  his  hypocrify  from  the  chancellor 
to  the  primate — for  the  fufpicion  to  which  every  iiidden   and  violent  tranfition 
is  juftly  expofed,  renders  it  impomble  to  exempt  him  wholly  from   the  charge 
of  diffimulation — we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  veftige  of  his  wifdom. 
In  either  cafe,  we  find  that  Thomas  a  Becket  was  deftitute  of  the  grand  requi- 
iite  in  every  minifter,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  chief  minifter  of  religion  ;  that 
is,  virtue,     He  was,  however,   pofTefled  of  thofe   inferior  qualities  which,  too 
frequently,  caufe  the  want   of  it  to  be  overlooked.     His  perfonal   accomplilh- 
ments  were  great :  he  was  deeply  {lulled,  like  moll  of  the  dignified  clergy  of 
that  age,  in  the  theological  chicanery  of  the  fchools,  in  all  the  infidious  arts  of 
fophiftry,  which,  being  decorated  with  the  fpecious  embellimments  of  erudition, 
wore  the  appearance,  and  had  too  often  the  effect,  of  folid  argument.     He  was 
endued  with  a  confiderable  portion  of  native  cunning;  his  fpirit  was  lofty  and 
imperious  ;  his  courage  no  dangers  could  daunt :  his  defigns,  though  feldom  adopt- 
ed with  prudence,  were,  from  his  inflexible  perfeverance  in  their  profecution, 
fometimes  crowned  with  that  fuccefs  which  mould  be  folely  confined  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  wifdom  and  integrity.     His  favourite  fchemes  were  of  a  moft  perni- 
cious tendency,  being  calculated  to  emancipate  the  miniilers  of  religion  from  the 
neceffary  reftraints  of  law,  and  to  fubject  his  king  and  country  to  the  domination 
of  a  foreign  power.     His  vanity  was  exceffive  ;  he  was   obftinate  and  implaca- 
ble— equally  unmoved  by  the   entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  the  threats  of  his 
enemies.     His  conduct  was  invariably  marked  by  a  fpirit  of  violence,  revenge, 
and  ambition,  ftrangely  derogatory  to  his  facred  character,  as  it  evinced  a  more 
anxious  folicitude  in  the  purfuit  of  terreftrial  objects,  than  in  the  attainment  of 
religious   confolation.     Among  the  numerous  vices  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
his  fignal  ingratitude  to  his  royal  benefactor  holds  a  confpicuous  place,  and  has 
fixed  an  indelible  ftain  upon  that  character  which,  {tripped  of  the  vain  garb  in 
which  the  w<;ak  fons  of  fuperftition  and  prejudice  had  arrayed  it,  now  ftands  ex- 
pofed to  pofterity  in  its  native  colours,  and  difcovers  the  {inner  in  the  faint*. 

*  The  abbe  Velly  obferves,  (t.  iii.  p.  197.)  that  «  when  the  church  canonized  the  virtues  of  the  faint, 
f«  it  did  not  pretend  to  confecrate  the  defects  and  vices  of  the  man."  This  remark  appears  to  be  tinctured 
with  that  fubtilty  of  diftin&ion  which  prevailed  in  the  fchools,  and  which  marked  the  difputations  and 
writings  of  the  divines,  of  the  middle  ages.  We  can  eafily  difcriminate  between  the  monarch  and  the 
man;  fince  we  know  that  there  are  various  actions  for  which  man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  is  entitled  to 
commendation,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  incur  cenfure  when  committed  by  a  monarch.  But  what  com- 
mendable action  can  a  man  commit  that  would  difgrace  a  faint  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  not  thevirtues  ot 
the  man  conftitute  the  faint  ?  In  other  words — is  not  the  juftice  of  a  man's  pretentions  to  fanclity,  as  dif. 
played  in  the  t.enor  of  his  life,  the  only  motive  (independent  of  miracles)  which  is  fuppofed  to  influence 
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A.  D.  1 172,  117 3.]  The  aflafTins  of  Becket  efcnpcd  the  punifhmcnt  due  to 
their  crimes  ;  and  Henry,  having  averted  the  formidable  thunders  of  the  Vati- 
can, by  a  timely  fubmiflion  to  the  pope,  more  politic  than  honourable,  directed 
his  attention  to  the  conqueft  of  Ireland.  Lewis,  in  the  mean  time,  fpaired  no 
pains  to  interrupt  his  repofe,  and  to  difturb  his  government.  Henry  had  cau- 
ied  his  eldeft  fon  to  be  crowned  in  England,  while  Margaret,  wife  to  the  prince, 
and  daughter  to  Lewis,  was  in  France ;  and  the  French  monarch,  to  avenge  the 
affront,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  duchy  "of  Normandy.  But  the  prudence 
of  the  king  of  England  extinguished  this  fpark  of  boflility  almofc  as  f'oon  £.s  it 
was  kindled,  he  promifed  that  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  fhould  be  repea- 
ted ;  and  Margaret  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Winchefter  with  her  hufband,  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  affifled  by  the  bifhops  of  Evreux  and  Winchefter. 
On  the  return  of  the  young  couple  to  Normandy,  they  were  permitted  to  vifit 
the  court  of  France,  where  Lewis  firft  poifoned  the  mind  of  hi*  fon-in-law  with 
that  ardent  degree  of  independence,  the  origin  of  equal  affliction  to  his  father 
and  himfelf.  He  perfuaded  him  that,  by  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  he 
had  acquired  a  title  to  fbvereignty  ;  and  that  his  father  could  not,  without  fla- 
grant injuftice,  refufe  to  cede  to  him  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

Lewis  was  affifled  in  his  attempt  to  inculcate  thefe  extravagant  ideas  into  the 
mind  of  young  Henry  by  queen  Eleonora,  the  mother  of  that  prince,  (who  was- 
enraged  at  her  hufband  on  account  of  his  gallantries),  by  her  uncle  Ralfe  de 
Faye,  and,  in  fhort,  by  almoft  every  one  who  attended  on  the  perion,  or  par- 
took of  the  favour  of  the  prince.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  by  thefe  infidious 
agents  of  rebellion,  to  dethrone  the  king  of  England,  and  inveft  his  fon  with 
regal  authority.  The  plot  was  conducted  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  and  feverat 
foreign  princes  were  engaged,  by  promifes  of  extravagant  grants  from  young 
Henry,  to  promote  its  execution.  When  the  plan  was  finally  arranged,  he  left 
the  court  of  Lewis,  and,  on  his  return,  defired  his  father  to  refign  to  him  the 
immediate  pofTefiion,  either  of  the  crown  of  England,  or  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 

his  canonization  ?  And  are  not  defefts  and  vices  incompatible  with  fanftity  ?  But  Becket  did  not  become 
a  faint  till  after  his  death — what  then,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  can  the  good  abbe  mean,  by  faying 
that  the  virtues  of  the  faint  were  the  objett  of  canonization  with  the  church  ?  Does  he  by  virtues  mean 
miracles  ?  But  we  know  that  the  miracles  faid  to  be  performed  by  Becket  were  never  fubmitted  to  a  for- 
mal examination  ;  and  that,  without  the  ufual  procefs,  and  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  rules,  he  was  canon- 
ized two  years  after  his  death,  on  the  fame  principle,  probably,  that  the  execution  of  certain  criminals  is 
accelerated.  Admitting,  too,  for  a  moment,  that  for  virtues  we  are  to  read  miracles — let  us  afk  how  the 
miracles  of  the  faint  could  be  canonized,  when  he  could  be  no  faint  till  the  ceremony  of  canonization  wa* 
performed  ?  But  virtues  are,  in  this  cafe,  evidently  oppofed  to  vices,  and  therefore  muft  either  mean  the 
virtues  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  or  nothing  at  all.  The  abbe  appears  to  have  been  confeious  that? 
the  church  flood  in  need  of  excufe  for  canonizing  fuch  a  man  as  Becket,  and  was,  therefore,  willing  for 
once  to  facrifice  the  candour  of  the  hiftorian  to  the  zeal  of  the  divine.  Many  authors  have  efcaped  cen- 
fure  by  rendering  themfelves  unintelligible  ;,  it  is  poffible  the  abbe  might,  in  this  inftaace,.  be  tempted  to 
make  a  fimilar  effort* 
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mandy,  together  with  the  territories  of  Anjouand  Maine.  On  the  king's  refu- 
fal  to  comply  with  this  infolent  demand,  he  openly  exprefTed  his  difcontent, 
fpokeof  him  in  the  moft  undutiful  terms,  and  took  the  earlieft  opportunity  of 
effecting  his  efcape  into  France,  where  he  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion. 
He  was  fpeedily  joined  by  his  brothers,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  and  by  a  confl- 
derable  number  of  the  factious  barons  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine*. 

Though  fenfibly  affected  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  children,  and  the  revolt  of 
many  of  his  fubjects  who  were  indebted  to  his  liberality  for  the  affluence  they 
enjoyed  ;  though  preffed  on  all  fides  by  a  multitude  of  foes,  and  almoft  defti- 
tute  of  friends,  Henry  did  not  fuffer  his  courage  to  be  diminifhed  by  the  de- 
preffion  of  his  fpirits,  but  fought  to  oppofe  the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  by 
an  adequate  exertion  of  wifdom,  activity,  and  valour.  He  difpatched  ambai- 
fadors  to  the  French  court  to  remonftrate  with  Lewis  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  in  encouraging  and  fupporting  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  fons. 
He  wrote  accounts  of  his  fituation  to  all  the  princes  in  Europe ;  and  even  foli- 
cited  the  pope  to  iffue  the  cenfures  of  the  church  againft  his  undutiful  children 
and  their  infamous  accomplices  ;  he  fent  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  his  towns 
and  fortrefTes  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  to  prepare  for  an  attack  ;  and  enjoin- 
ed all  his  barons,  in  whom  he  could  repofe  any  degree  of  confidence,  to  be  rea- 
dy to  attend  him  with  their  followers.  He  likewife  engaged  in  his  fervice  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  Brabanconst,  a  kind  of  mercenary  banditti,  who  in- 
fefted  all  the  European  ftates,  fubfiited  upon  plunder,  and,  like  the  modern 
Swifs,  were  ready  to  engage  in  the  fervice  of  any  prince  who  would  pay  them 
with  punctuality.  The  event  foon  evinced  the  iagacity  of  thefe  precautions  ; 
for,  early  in  the  fpring  of  1173,  hoftilities  commenced,  and  attacks  were  made 
on  many  different  places  at  the  fame  time.  The  counts  of  Flanders  and  Bou- 
logne began  their  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  by  laying  fiege  to 
Aumale,  which  was  furrendered  into  their  hands  by  the  treachery  of  its  gover- 
nor, the  count  of  Aumale.  They  next  befieged  and  took  Neufchatel  and  Drien- 
court  ;  but  the  count  of  Boulogne,  having  xxceived  a  mortal  wound  in  the  knee 
at  the  laft  of  thefe  places,  his  brother,  the  count  of  Flanders,  was  fo  much  af- 
fected with  his  lofs,  which  he  was  inclined  to  regard  as  a  punifhment  for  having 
engaged  in  an  unjuft  enterprife,  that  he  immediately  withdrew  all  his  troops 
from   Normandy? , 

During  this  time  the  factious  barons  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Aquitaine,  and  Brit- 
tany, had  openly  revolted,  and  laid  wafle  the  royal  demefnes  in  their  refpec- 
tive  provinces.  Lewis  had  entered  Normandy,  with  young  Henry,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vetneuil,  then  a  ftrong  town  in  the 
Perche.    Nor  was  England  undifturbed  during  this  general  commotion:  the  king 

1*  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  ii.  c.  27.  +  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  306/307  ;  P.  Blefins,  Epift.  1  53 ;  W.  Neu- 
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of  Scotland  invaded  Cumberland,  befieged  the  city  of  Carlifle,  and  defolated 
the  adjacent  country ;  while  the  vaflals  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  other  re-; 
bellious  noblemen,  appeared  in  arms  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom*. 

Henry,  having  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Flemings,  now  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Verneuil,  which  had  been  vigoroufly  defended  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  and 
Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  the  governors  :  but,  after  a  month's  fiege,  the  gar- 
rifonhad  been  compelled  to  capitulate  through  want  of  provifions;  and  had  en- 
gaged, if  not  relieved  within  three  days,  to  furrender  the  town,  and  retire  to 
the  citadel.  On  the  laft  day  the  king  of  England  appeared  with  his  army  on  the 
height  above  Verneuil ;  which  induced  Lewis,  who  had  beleived  him  to  be  at 
a  confiderable  diftance,  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  with  fuch  precipitation, 
that  his  camp  was  left  a  prey  to  the  Englifh.  The  vaffals  of  the  crown  being 
difgufted  with  the  ill  fuccefs  they  had  experienced,  and  their  time  of  fervice 
being  now  expired,  difbanded,  and  retired  into  their  feveral  provincest. 

After  the  retreat  of  Lewis,  Henry  dilpatched  a  body  of  Brabancons  to  fup- 
prefs  the  infurre&ions  in  Brittany,  where  the  revolt  had  been  more  general, 
and  attended  with  greater  mifchief,  than  in  the  other  provinces  :  thefe  overtook 
the  rebel  army  near  Dol,  when  an  aclion  enfued,  in  which  the  infurgents  were 
completely  defeated ;  fifteen  hundred  of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot,  and 
their  leaders,  the  earl  of  Chefter  and  the  count  de  Fougeres,  compelled  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  town  of  Dol. 

On  the  reception  of  this  pleafing  intelligence  the  Englifh  monarch  left  Rouen, 
and,  marching  all  night,  arrived  at  Dol  the  next  morning,  and  preffed  the 
fiege  of  that  place  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  he  obliged  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifonto  furrender  at  difcretiont.  By  the  adoption  of  thefe  vigorous  meafures 
the  infurreftions  in  Brittany  were  entirely  quelled,  and  Henry,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  months,  found  the  infidious  projects  of  his  numerous' enemies  totally 
difconcerted. 

Thefe  confiderations  induced  Lewis  to  propofe  a  conference,  to  which 
Henry,  hoping  that  the  advantages  he  had  obtained  would,  at  leaft,  enfure  him 
reafonable  terms,  willingly  consented:  and  the  two  monarchs  accordingly  met 
between  Trie  and  Gifors,  where  the  king  of  England  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  his  three  fons  in  the  retinue  of  his  rival  and  his  foe.  As  Lewis  had  no  other 
pretence  for  war  than  that  of  fupporting  the  claims  of  the  young  princes,  Hen- 
ry made  them  fuch  offers  as  children  ought  to  be  afhamed  to  infift  on,  and  as 
nothing  but  excefs  of  parental  affe&ion  could  poffibly  have  extorted  from  him. 
He  infilled  only  on  maintaining  the  fovereign  anthority  in  all  his  dominions  )  and 
offered  to  young  Henry  half  the  revenues  of  England,  with  fome  places  of 
ftrength  in  that  kingdom,  or,  if  he  rather  chofe  to  refide  in  Normandy,  half  the 
revenues  of  that  duchy,  with  all  thofe  of  Anjou.     To  Richard  he  propofed  to 

*  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  54.         t  R.  Hoveden  ;  W.  Neubrig.  ubi  ante  citat.        $  Idem,  ibid,  J.ii.  c.  ao. 
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cede  half  the  revenues  of  Guienne,  with  four  important  fortrefTes  ;  and  to  Geof- 
frey he  prornifed  to  refign  Brittany;  and,  if  thefe  conceffions  were  not  deemed 
fufficient,  he  offered  to  make  fuch  additions  as  the  pope's  legates,  who  were  then 
prefent,  mould  think  requifite*. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  attended  the  conference,  either  from  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  his  temper,  or — which  is  more  probable — from  the  fear  that  propo- 
fals  fo  generous  would  not  be  rejected,  and  that  his  own  perfonal  fafety  or  in- 
terest, might  be  affected  by  a  reconciliation  between  the  Englifli  monarch  and 
his  fons,  broke  forth  into  the  mofc  violent  reproaches  againft  Henry,  and  even 
put  his  hand  to  his  fword,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
his  fovereign  ;  which  threw  the  aflembly  into  fuch  confafion,  that  it  immedi- 
ately broke  up,  and  put  an  end  to  the  negociationt. 

A.  D.  1 174. 3  Henry,  by  this  means,  being  once  more  expofed  to  the  dan- 
gerous combination  of  his  foes,  thought  it  neceffary  to  remove  every  fhadow  of 
doubt  from  the  minds  of  his  clergy,  and  from  thofe  of  his  fubjecls  in  general, 
as  to  the  fincerity  of  that  violent  grief  which  he  had  evinced  on  the  murder  of 
Becket.  For  this  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Canterbury,  and,  when  he  came  in 
light  of  the  cathedral,  at  a  diftance  of  three  miles,  difmounted,  and  walked 
barefoot  towards  it,  in  a  road  that  was  fo  full  of  fharp  pointed  ftones,  that  his 
feet  were  foon  ftained  with  blood.  On  his  arrival,  he  proftrated  himfelf  be- 
fore the  flirine  of  the  reputed  faint,  fubmitted  his  bare  moulders  to  the  fcourge 
of  the  monks,  and  parTed  a  day  and  a  night  in  abftinence  and  prayer,  near  the 
tomb  of  Becket.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  con  duel  of  Henry,  in  this 
particular,  was  influenced  by  motives  merely  political,  or  by  a  fpirit  of  unaf- 
fected though  miftaken  piety.  Strong  reafons  might  certainly  be  adduced,  in 
fupport  of  either  conjecture.  As  he  was  indifputably  a  prince  of  confummate 
wifclom,  he  could  not  be  infenfible  to  the  defpotic  influence  of  fuperftition  over 
the  weak  minds  of  the  multitude  ;  and,  as  he  found  a  fpirit  of  rebellion  prevail 
throughout  his  dominions,  he  might  be  juftly  apprehenfive  that  his  enemies  had 
availed  themfelves  of  the  only  circumflance  of  his  reign  that  had  excited  a  fin- 
gle  murmur  of  difcontent,  to  promote  a  general  difaffection ;  and  that  the 
minds  of  his  people  being  poifoned  by  their  artful  infmuations,  they  had  been 
induced  to  miftruft  the  fmcerity  of  his  forrow  on  the  death  of  the  primate,  and 
to  entertain  ftrong  doubts  of  his  innocence.  At  this  critical  conjuncture  it  was: 
effentially  requifite  to  remove  fufpicions  fo  pregnant  with  danger  ;  and  the 
mode  he  adopted  for  that  purpofe  would  afford  the  moft  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  his  political  wifdom.  If,  however,  we  believe  him  to  be  folely  influen- 
ced by  motives  of  policy,  we  mud.  certainly  think  him  obnoxious  to  cenfure  j 
as  an  affectation  of  piety,  for  whatever  purpofe  it  be  affumed,  is  an  infult  to  the 
Deity. 

J  Hovedeii)  p.  539. — Brompton,  p,  1088.         +  Hovedenrp.  53.6*. 
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But,  in  the  prevailancc  of  fuperftition,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating, 
which  not  only  infe&ed  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  but  fhed  its  dreary  influence 
over  all  ranks  of  men,  we  might  find  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  conduct 
of  Henry  originated  in  afpirit  of  unafFecled  devotion.  Thus  influenced,  though 
innocent  of  the  murder  of  Becket,  he  might  deem  it  neceflary  to  impofefome  ex- 
emplary penance  on  himfelf,  as  a  punifliment  for  yielding  to  that  impulfe  of  pafiion 
which  occafioned  his  death.  In  this  cafe,  though  the  luftre  of  his  wifdom  might 
be  fomewhat  tarnifhed,  he  would  be  exempt  from  the  more  ferious  cenfure  of 
religious  profanation.  Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  interceffion  of  Saint 
Thomas,  Henry  foon  triumphed  over  his  numerous  enemies  ;  in  England  he 
defeated  and  took  the  king  of  Scots  ;  and  the  rebellious  earls  of  Leicefter  and 
Chefler  experienced  a  fimilar  fate ;  nor  were  his  efforts  on  the  continent  lefs 
fuccefsful. 

Lewis,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Norman- 
dy, and  formed  the  fiegeof  Rouen*,  where  he  was  joined  by  prince  Henry  and 
the  count  of  Flanders,  with  a  powerful  body  of  Flemings,  that  had  been  collec- 
ted for  the  purpofe  of  invading  England.  The  place  was  defended  with  great 
vigour  by  the  inhabitants'',  and  by  feveral  of  the  Norman  barons,  who,  having 
preferved  their  fidelity  to  the  king  of  England,  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the 
city,  with  their  vaffals  ;  and  Lewis,  defpairing  to  take  it  by  open  force,  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  itratagem  that  was  juftly  deemed  difhonourable  : — on  the  eve  of  St. 
Laurence,  he  proclaimed  a  ceffation  of  arms  in  his  own  camp  for  the  next  day, 
under  pretence  of  celebrating  that  feftival  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  glad  to 
procure  a  fhort  refpite  from  the  incredible  fatigues  they  had  experienced  during 
the  fiege,  obferved  it  in  perfect  fecurity,  in  full  confidence  of  the  fincerity  of 
the  French  monarch.  While  they  were  enjoying  this  temporary  relaxation,  by 
diverting  themfelves  with  tilts  and  tournaments,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river, 
in  fight  of  the  enemy,  fome  priefts  had  afcended  the  tower  where  the  alarm- 
bell  hung,  in  order  to  indulge  their  curiofity  with  a  view  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  ftillnefs  that  prevailed  over  all  their  quarters  firft  excited  their  furprife  ; 
but,  foon  perceiving  detachments  moving  from  different  places  to  one  particu- 
lar fpot,  they  began  to  fufpecl:  fome  act  of  treachery  ;  and  their  fufpicions  were 
fpeedily  confirmed  by  difcovering  a  number  of  ladders,  and  other  necefTary  im- 
plements for  an  affault.  They  immediately  rang  the  alarm-bell,  and  gave  war- 
ning to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their  feveral  ftations.  The  French,  who, 
on  hearing  the  alarm,  haftened  their  attack,  had  already  applied  their  ladders, 
and  mounted  the  walls  in  different  places  ;  but,  being  repulfed  by  the  enraged 
citizens,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  confiderable  lofst. 

This  fcheme  was  probably  concerted  in  order  to  anticipate  the  diligence  of 
Henry,  who,  having  quelled  the  infurreftions  in  England,  haftened  to  the  relief 

*  Brompton,  p.  1026.        +  Diceto,  p.  578.        j  Brompt.  p.  1396  ;  W.  Neub,  p.  417;  Heming,p.  503, 
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of  his  continental  dominions.  He  landed  at  Barfieur  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
with  his  Erahancons,  and  a  thoufand  Welfh  troops,  and  entered  the  city  of  Rou- 
en in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  morning  after  his  arri- 
val he  fent  out  a  fcouring  party,  which  intercepted  a  confiderable  convoy  of 
provifions  deftined  for  the  French  camp.  Lewis,  now  defpairing  to  reduce  the 
city,  and  finding  himfelf  in  an  enemy's  country,  deftitute  of  fupply,  began  to 
be  anxious  for  his  own  fafety  ;  and,  in  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  dan- 
ger that  menaced  him,  had  recourfe  to  a  fecond  artifice,  ft  ill  lefs  justifiable  than1 
the  firft  : — he  fent  ambaffadors  to  propofe  a  conference  at  Malauny,  and  a  truce 
of  two  days,  as  preparatory  to  the  adjuftment  of  a  general  peace,  which  he 
knew  Henry  was  anxious  to  obtain.  The  propofals  being  accepted,  Lewis,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  truce,  marched  his  army  through  the  Green  Foreft  j 
but,  inftead  of  haulting  at  Malauny  to  attend  the  conference,  purfued  his  march, 
with  great  precipitation,  into  his  own  territories*. 

Though  Lewis  had  efcaped  from  a  perilous  fituation  by  this  dishonourable 
ftratagem,  he  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  en-eels  of  Henry's  refentment  -y 
who,  being  now  victorious  in  every  quarter,  and  abfolute  mailer  of  his  exten- 
five  dominions,  might  exacl  a  fevere  vengeance  for  the  dangers  and  difquietudes 
to  which  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  France  had  expofed  him.  Henry,  on  his. 
fide,  was  anxious  to  terminate  an  unnatural  conteft,  in  which  he, had  been  fa 
long  engaged  with  his  own  children.  Thus  the  neceffity  of  an  accommodation 
being  felt  by  both  parties,  a  conference  was  propofed  by  Lewis  and  accepted  by 
Henry :  a  celfation  of  arms  was  the  immediate  confequence  ;  and  the  two  mo- 
narchs  repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  between  Tours  and  Amboife,  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  September  ;  where  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  formida- 
ble confpiracy  againft  the  king  of  England  was  difiblved,  and  all  thofe  who  had 
been  engaged  in  it  releafed  from  their  oaths.  The  terms  which  that  monarch 
granted  to°his  fons,  though  lefs  advantageous  than  thofe  he  had  formerly  offer- 
ed, were  ftill  more  favourable  than  their  conduct  had  given  them  reafon  to  ex- 
peel.  He  afligned  them  Stipulated  pennons  for  their  fupport,  and  fome  caftles 
for  their  refidence  ;  and  granted  them  an  indemnity  for  all  their  adherents,  who 
were  reftored  to  their  eftates  and  honours,  except  the  king  of  Scots,  and  the 
earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chefter,  who  were  detained  till  the  conclufion  of  a  fepa- 
rate  peace.  A  mutual  oblivion  of  injuries  was  agreed  on  ;  and  prince  Henry 
confented  to  confirm  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  father  during 
the  war1'. 

Thus  finifhed  a  war  the  commencement  of  which  had  threatened  .deftruftion 
to  the  power  of  Henry,  but  in  the  conduct  whereof  he  had  difplayed  the  pru- 

*  R.  de  Diceto,  p.  579 Brompton,  p.  109?.  +  Rymer  Fo&dera,   1.  i.  p.  39,  40.— Bened.  Abb, 
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dence  of  a  fage,  and  the  courage  of  a  hero.  The  peace  now  concluded  produ- 
ced a  fincere  reconciliation  between  the  twomonarchs  ;  the  one  was  averfe  from 
war  as  well  by  inclination,  as  by  the  dread  with  which  the  difobedient  'conduct 
of  his  children  had  inlpired  him  ;  the  other,  whofe  health  was  daily  declining, 
earneftly  wifhed  to  leave  his  dominions  in  a  (late  of  perfect  tranquillity,  as  the 
tender  age  of  his  fon  was  ill  adapted  to  the  tumult  of  arms.  What  trifling  dif- 
putes  afterwards  occurred  between  them  were  amicably  fettled  by  arbitration. 
One,  indeed,  of  a  more  ferious  complexion,  took  place  ;  which  mufi  inevitably 
have  produced  a  rupture,  had  not  the  dictates  of  refentment  been  filenced  by 
the  fuggeftions  of  policy. 

A.  D.  1 177.]  Alice,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Lewis,  was  betrothed  to  Ri- 
chard, the  fecond  fon  of  the  king  of  England.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
marriage-treaty  was,  that  the  princefs  fhould  be  brought  up  at  the  court  of  her 
father-in-law  till  fuch  times  as  fhe  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Having  now 
attained  that  period,  Lewis  infilled  that  the  confummation  of  their  marriage 
mould  no  longer  be  protracted.  Henry,  however,  who  had  already  experienc- 
ed the  evil  effects  of  an  alliance  with  France,  in  the  conduct  of  his  eldeft  fon, 
evinced  a  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  Lewis,  which  no  motives 
of  prudence  nor  policy  could  induce  him  to  forego.  The  king,  finding  all  his 
remonftrances  ineffectual,  made  application  to  the  pope,  who  interpofed  his  au- 
thority, by  threatening  to  lay  all  the  dominions  of  Henry  under  an  interdict,  if 
he  did  not  allow  the  marriage  to  be  immediately  conlummated.  To  avert  the 
impending  danger,  he  thought  it  necefTary  to  repair  to  the  continent  ;  and,  em- 
barking at  Portfmouth  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  arrived  fafe  in  France.  A  con- 
ference took  place  between  the  two  monarchs,  in  the  following  month,  at  which 
a  legate  from  the  pope  was  prefent ;  and  Henry  found  means  to  prevent  the  in- 
terdict, and  likewife  to  elude  the  immediate  confummation  of  his  fon's  marri- 
age, on  condition  that  he  fhould  afFume  the  crofs,  and  accompany  Lewis  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  reluctance  evinced  by  the  king  of  England 
to  fulfil  this  article  of  the  treaty  has  been  afcribed,  by  feveral  hiftorians,  to  an 
affection  which  he  is  faid  to  have  himfelf  conceived  for  the  deftined  conlbrt  of 
his  fon ;  and  moft  of  them  intimate  that  the  young  princefs  was  feduced  to  com- 
ply with  the  king's  criminal  defires.  But  he  had  fb  many  motives,  founded  in 
juftice  and  policy,  to  influence  his  conduct  in  this  particular,  that  it  is  needlefs 
to  feek  for  an  extraordinary  caufe  ;  befides,  his  advanced  age,  and  confummate 
prudence,  render  it  highly  improbable  that  he  fhould  have  been  guilty  of  an  ac- 
tion that  muft  have  expofed  him  to  univerfal  deteftation. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  between  Lewis  and  Henry  at 
this  interview,  the  preamble  of  which  is  remarkable — "  We  wifh  all  the  world 
"  to  know,  that  fuch  is,  and  fuch  in  future  ever  will  be,  our  friendihip,  that 
4'  each  of  us  will  defend  the  life,  the  limbs,  the  dignity,  and  the  pofTeffions  of 
"  the  other.     I,  Henry,  will  aflifl  Lewis,  king  of  France  (my  lord)  with  all  my 
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"  forces  : — I,  Lewis,  will  affifh  Henry,  king  of  England,  (my  man  and  my  va£ 
"  fal)  with  all  my  power  ;  laving,  neverthelefs,  the  faith  which  we  reciprocal- 
u  ly  owe  to  our  vaffals,  fo  long  as  they  fhall  remain  faithful*."  The  two  mo- 
narchs  afterward  adopted  fuch  meafures  as  they  thought  neceffary,  not  only  to 
enfure  fuccefs  to  their  expedition  againfr.  the  infidels  of  Paleftine,  but  to  pro- 
tect from  infult  their  refpective  dominions  during  their  abfence.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  embarked  in  the  perilous  undertaking  ;  the  ardour  of  Lewis  was 
cooled  by  his  former  misfortunes,  and  the  nobility  of  France  ftrongly  remon- 
strated againfr.  the  hazardous  and  unprofitable  enterprife  ;  while  the  embarraf- 
fed  fituation  of  his  affairs  rendered  the  prefence  of  Henry  neceffary  in  his  own 
kingdom. 

A.  D.  1 1 79-3  An  anxious  regard  for  the  fucceilion  of  his  crown,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  kingdom,  had  induced  Lewis  to  beftow  his  hand  on  his  prefent 
confort  ;  and  the  birth  of  his  fon  Philip  had  crowned  his  hopes  and  wifhes.  But 
his  fears  were  foon  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  the  young  prince,  whofe  horfe  ran 
away  with  him,  as  he  was  purfuing  the  chafe,  in  the  foreft  of  Compiegnet.  Se- 
queftered  from  the  fearch  of  his  attendants,  the  heir  of  France  was  condemned 
to  pafs  a  tedious  night,  opprefTed  by  folitude  and  defpair.  His  feeble  mind 
was  incapable  of  fuftaining  the  horror  of  his  fituation  ;  and,  when  found  in  the 
morning,  a  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs  was  the  effect  of  his  fright. 

The  king,  in  the  midft  of  his  grief,  recollected  his  good  friend  Thomas  a 
Becket,  at  whofe  tomb  he  was  affured  numbers  of  miracles  were  daily  per- 
forming. He  therefore  determined  to  folicit  the  interpofltion  of  a  faint  who 
had  experienced  his  earthly  protection  ;  and  accordingly  repaired  to  England, 
accompanied  by  Philip,  count  of  Flanders  ;  Baldwin,  count  of  Guines  ;  Henry, 
duke  of  Louvain  ;  William,  count  of  Mandeville  ;  and  by  feveral  other  no- 
blemen. He  was  received  at  Canterbury  by  Henry  with  royal  hofpitality  and 
magnificence  ;  and  he  there  fought  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Becket,  not 
only  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  but  by  fplendid  gifts  and  princely  offerings. — i 
He  left  at  his  fhrine  a  cup  of  gold  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  and  granted  to 
the  cathedral  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  hog/Jieads  of  wine,  to  be  fent  from 
the  royal  manfion  of  PohTy,  at  his  own  expence.  He  alio  granted  an  exemp- 
tion to  the  monks  belonging  to  the  church  from  all  duties  on  whatever  articles 
they  might  purchafe  in  France ;  which  was  confirmed  by  a  charter,  to  which 
he  made  his  chancellor,  Hugh  de  Puteaux,  affix  the  great  feal. 

On  the  return  of  Lewis  to  France,  finding  his  health  materially  affected  by 
the  agitation  he  had  experienced,  he  refolved  to  haflen  the  coronation  of  his 
{on,  who  had  perfectly  recovered  from  his  late  illnefs.  He  was  difabled,  howe- 
ver, from  attending  the  ceremony,  by  a  fudden  ftroke  of  apoplexy  ;  which 
was  followed  by  a  paralytic  affection  in  his  right  fide,  that  announced  his  Ipeedy 

*  Hovedenj  apud  Duchefne,  t.  iv.  p,  433.  i  Rigord,  apud  Ducb.  t.  v.  p.  5. 
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diflblution.  Philip,  ncverthelefs,  was  crowned  in  the  prefence  of  Henry, 
fon  to  the  Englifh  monarch,  who,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  bore  the  royal  dia- 
dem ;  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  carried  the  fword  of  Rate ;  and  by  the 
other  great  vaflals  and  officers  of  the  crown.  It  is  faid,  that  Lewis,  for  the 
purpofe  of  eftablifhing  better  order  and  greater  regularity  at  the  ceremony, 
chofe  twelve  peers  of  the  realm  to  attend  it,  who  afterwards  formed  that  body, 
fo  celebrated  in  hiftory  under  the  appellation  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France, 
and  who  compofed  the  chief  council  of  the  nation  ;  and  had,  in  thefequel,  the 
exclufive  right  of  fitting  in  the  parliament,  or  chief  court  of  juftice,  of  attend- 
ing the  beds  of  juflice,  and  all  other  public  ceremonies.  At  the  Fame  time  the 
archbifhop  of  Rheims  had  fufficient  influence  to  fecure,  for  his  church,  the  ex- 
clufive right  of  anointing  the  kings  of  France  ;  a  prerogative  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  a  bull  of  pope  Alexander  the  Third. 

The  coronation  of  Philip  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebration  of  his  marriage 
with  Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault.  That  princefs 
was  defcended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Hermengarde,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  brother  to  Lothaire  the  Second, 
and  uncle  to  Lewis  the  Fifth.  The  French  ftill  revered  the  memory  of  the 
Calovingian  princes,  whom  they  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  The  Great  Kings .  This  re-union  of  the  royal  families,  this  alli- 
ance of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne  with  the  blood  of  Hugh  Capet,  gave  them 
inexpreffible  pleafure.  Philip  of  Alface,  count  of  Flanders,  uncle  to  the  new 
queen,  ceded  to  her  hufband  the  county  of  Artois,  together  with  all  his  preten- 
tions to  that  of  Hainault. 

A.  D.  1 1 80.3  The  tranquillity  of  Lewis  was  eftablifhed  too  late,  and  the 
progrefs  of  difeafe  could  not  be  checked  by  the  proFpect  of  happinefs.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  his  reign  ;  and 
was  interred,  in  his  royal  robes,  at  the  church  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Bar- 
beau,  two  leagues  from  Melun,  which  he  had  founded   and  richly  endowed. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  varioufly  reprefented  by  diiferent  hiftori- 
ans  :  by  fomehe  is  faid  to  have  been  juft  and  upright  in  his  conduct,  but,  in  geni- 
us, below  mediocrity  ;  bold  in  conception,  but  irrefolute  in  execution  ;  in  danger 
timid,  even  to  cowardice  ;  and  in  manners  fimple,  even  to  meannefs* — Others 
reprefent  him  as  a  king  devoid  of  malice,  a  fufpicious  hufband,  a  turbulent 
neighbour,  and  a  too  credulons  mant. — But  the  more  ancient  writers  give  him 
a  very  different  character  ;  one,  in  particular^,  afligns  him  all  the  valuable 
qualities  of  an  honeft  man,  united  to  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  a  fage; 
little  fkilled  in  literature,  but  generous,  beneficent  and  juft  ;  the  projector  of  the 
laws,   and  the    father  of  his  people. — 'The    reftoration  of  Eleanora's   dower, 

*  Pere  Daniel,  torn,  I.  p.  654,  655.  f  Le  Gendre,  torn.  ii.  p.  363.  t  Chron,  A&on,  aru-d 
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though  mentioned  by  fome  as  a  mark  of  imbecility,  was  certainly  a  ftrong  proof 
of  his  juftice.  But  his  conduft,  with  regard  to  Henry,  whofe  tranquillity  he 
disturbed,  by  exciting  his  fons  to  rebel,  appears  to  be  a  well-founded  fubjeftof 
cenfure  and  reproach ;  though  it  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  the  fa  ft  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  French  hiftorians.  Upon  the  whole,  his  virtues  great- 
ly overbalanced  his  defefts ;  nor  can  that  character  be  regarded  as  doubtful, 
in  which  humanity  and  piety  form  the  leading  features. 

Lewis  had  three  wives:  Eleanora  of  Guienne,  whom  he  repudiated;  Con- 
ftanee  of  Caftille,  who  died  in  child-bed  ;  and  Adela,  or  Alice,  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  furvived  him.  By  the  firfl  he  had  two  daughters  :  Mary,  wife  to 
Henry  the  Firfl,  count  of  Champagne  ;  and  Alice,  married  to  Thibaud,  count 
of  Blois,  and  brother  to  Henry.  The  fecond  gave  birth  to  two  princefles: 
Alice,  who  died  in  her  infancy  ;  and  Margaret,  who  firfl  married  Henry,  fon  to 
the  king  of  England,  and  afterward  Bela,  king  of  Hungary.  By  his  third  wife, 
he  had  Philip,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne ;  and  two  princefles,  Adela,  or 
Alice,  betrothed  to  Richard,  fon  to  the  Englifh  monarch,  but  married  to  Wil- 
liam, count  of  Ponthieu;  and  Agnes,  who  was  firfl  affianced  to  Alexis  Comne- 
nus,  emperor  of  the  Eafl,  afterwards  married  to  Andronicus,  who  murdered 
that  prihce,  and  ufurped  his  throne  ;  and  laftly  wife  to  a  private  gentleman,  na- 
med Theodore  Branas,  with  whom  fhe  firft  lived,  during  a  confiderable  time, 
as  hismiftrefs. 


PHILIP    THE    SECOND, 

SURNAME  D  AUGUSTUS. 


A.  D.  1 181.]  WHEN  Philip  aflumed  the  reigns  of  government  he  was  but 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  The  count  of  Flanders,  the  uncle  of  his  queen  was  fuf- 
fered  to  enjoy  the  name  and  honours  of  regent ;  but,  although  his  councils  might 
influence,  his  authority  was  never  permitted  to  controul  the  inclination  of  the 
youthful  monarch,  who  foon  difplayed  the  moft  evident  fymptoms  of  an  un- 
bounded thirft  for  dominion,  and  a  zealous  defire  to  extend  the  royal  preroga- 
tive,    From  his  birth,  which  eftabliflied  the  peaceable  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
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of  France,  Philip  attained  the  expreflive  furname  of  The  gift  of  God.  As  he 
advanced  in  life,  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  appellation  conferred  on  him  by 
his  courtiers,  of 'Conqueror ,  and  the  Magnanimous ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  furname 
of  jiuquftus  was  added  to  his  other  titles.  The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  names  might 
be  due  to  the  aufpicious  moment  in  which  he  entered  the  world,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  himfelf  through  it ;  but  his  rage  for  conqueft  was  op- 
portunely checked  by  the  perfonal  valour  of  Richard  of  England  ;  and  his  mag- 
nanimity is  but  ill  attefted  by  the  envious  perfidy,  with  which  he  deferted  that 
prince  on  the  hoftile  fhores  of  Palefline. 

Lewis  imagined  he  had  taken  every  neceffary  precaution  for  the  prevention  of 
diforders  in  the  kingdom  on  the  acceffion  of  his  fon  ;  but  the  jealoufy  and  am- 
bition of  the  nobles  rendered  thofe  precautions  fruitlefs.  The  princes  of 
Champagne,  uncles  to  the  young  monarch,  were  envious  of  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  count  of  Flanders ;  the  queen-mother  joined  in  their  com- 
plaints, and  loudly  infilled  that  her  claims  to  the  regency  were  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  thofe  of  a  foreigner,  whofe  intereft  in  the  welfare  of  her  fon  fhe  repre- 
fented  as  feeble  and  doubtful.  The  count  of  Sancerre  was  the  firft  to  hoift  the 
flandard  of  rebellion  ;  but  the  youthful  ardor  of  Philip  gave  a  timely  check  to 
his  progrefs,  by  reducing  his  caftles,  ravaging  his  eftates,  and  laying  wafle  his 
pofTeflions  with  fire  and  fword. 

The  queen-dowager  next  difplayed  her  refentment,  and,  by  her  retreat  to 
Normandy,  involved  the  whole  kingdom  in  confufion.  She  experienced  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  Englifh  monarch,  who  willingly  confented  to  grant 
the  afliftance  fhe  required,  and,  repairing  to  Normandy,  advanced  with  a  nu- 
merous army  to  fecond  her  demands.  But  Philip  was  already  prepared  to  en-, 
counter  a  prince,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  hereditary  foe  ;  and  the  king  of  En- 
gland, either  doubtful  of  the  event,  or  influenced  by  thofe  fentiments  of  equitv 
and  moderation,  by  which  his  conduct  was  generally  actuated,  confented  to 
liflen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Even  in  the  arts  of  negociation,  Philip  dif- 
played a  degree  of  caution,  vigour  and  wifdom,  far  beyond  his  years :  averfe 
from  either  extreme,  he  rejected  the  prefumptuous  claims  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  advice  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  to  decide  the  difpute  by  the  fword.  Though, 
to  his  mother,  he  profeffed  a  proper  degree  of  duty,  as  a  fon ;  he  afferted,  ne- 
Verthelefs,  the  independent  authority  of  a  fovereign  ;  he  offered  a  free  pardon 
to  the  nobles  who  had  engaged  in  the  revolt;  and  Henry  urging  them  to  fubmit, 
an  accommodation  took  place,  in  which  the  former  peace  between  the  crowns 
of  France  and  England  was  confirmed. 

The  return  of  the  queen-dowager  to  Paris  proved  fatal  to  the  authority  of 
the  regent ;  that  princefs,  feconded  by  two  of  the  king's  favourites,  the  lords  of 
Couci  and  Clermont,  inceiTantly  remonftrated  with  her  fon,  on  the  impropriety 
of  entrufting  the  reins  of  government  to  a  nobleman,  whofe  power  was  already 
fo  extenfive,  by  the  poffefTion  of  fo  many  rich  and  fertile  provinces  :  they  repre«» 
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fented  him  as  a  prince  of  a  violent  difpofltion,  incapable  of  restraint  in  the  grat- 
'  ification  of  his  paffions,  either  by  the  duties  of  religion,  or  the  dictates  of  ho- 
nour. In  fhort,  fuch  was  the  impreffion  which  their  caluminous  after  tions  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch,  that  the  count  foon  perceived  a  very  fenfl- 
ble  change  in  his  conduct ;  but,  far  from  feeking  to  ftem  the  torrent,  he  pru- 
dently withdrew  from  thefceneof  contention,  and  retired  to  his  own  dominions, 
without  uttering  a  fingle  expreffion  of  refentment. 

The  management  of  affairs  was  then  entrufted  to  Robert  Clement,  of  Mentz, 
to  whom  the  education  of  Philip  had  been  confided  by  the  late  king.  He  js 
fpoken  of,  by  hiflorians,  as  a  man  of  flrict  integrity,  and  poftefted  of  every 
quality  that  could  fit  him  for  a  fituation  fo  arduous  and  delicate  j  great  hopes 
were  confequently  formed  of  his  adminiftration  5  but  thefe  were  fpeedily  de- 
ftroyed  by  his  fudden  death.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  and  dignities  by  his 
brother,  Gilles  Clement ;  but  he  too  died  in  a  few  months  after  his  elevation^ 
and  made  way  for  the  cardinal  of  Champagne,  brother  to  the  queen-dowager, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  prefidency  of  the  council,  and  the  poft  of  prime  mi- 
nifler.  The  commencement  of  this  prelate's  adminiftration  was  marked  by  an 
act  of  rigour,  which  has  been  alternately  commended  as  prudent  and  politic, 
and  cenfured  as  cruel  and  unjuft — this  was  the  banifhment  of  the  Jews. 

That  people,  in  whofe  difpofltion  induftry  and  avarice  were  infeparably 
blended,  had,  by  oppreflive  ufury,  acquired,  if  ancient  authors  may  be  credited,, 
one  third  of  the  landed  property  throughout  the  dominions  of  Philip.  The  im- 
probability of  this  circumftance  is  confiderably  diminiihed,  when  we  ccnfider 
that  the  nobles  themfelves  were  not  afhamed  to  encourage  their  practices,  .and? 
to  partake  their  profits*.  The  protection  they  had  thus  acquired,  emboldened 
them  in  the  purfuit  of  their  infamous  traffic,  and  increafed  their  infolence  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  when  a  debtor  was  unable  to  pay  their  exorbitant  demands, 
they  compelled  him  to  renounce  his  liberty,  and  become  their  flave.  Philip,, 
willing  to  relieve  his  fubjecls  from  fuch  oppreffion,  had  recourfe  to  a  hermit 
named  Bernard,  who  reiided  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes  ;  by  whole  advice  he 
refolved  to  expel  all  the  Jews  from  his  territories.  He  accordingly  iftued  an 
edict,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  three  months ;  all 
their  real  property  was  confifcated,  and  the  debts  that  were  due  to  them  declar- 
ed null,  on  condition  that  the  debtors  mould  pay  a  fifth  part  of  the  fum  they 
owed  to  the  king.  Their  moveable  effects  and  ready  money  they  were  permit- 
ted to  take  with  them  ;  but  even  this  indulgence  was  in  a  great  meafure  ren- 
•  dered  futile,  by  the  fhort  time  allowed  them  to  profit  by  it.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  prefcribed  by  the  edict,  every  fpecies  of  violence  v/as  exercifed 
againfl  them.     Their  fynagogues  were  all  converted  into  churches. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  indisputably  required  correction,  both  fpee- 
tly  and  effectual,  yetfurely  it  was  not  ncceflary  to  fubftitute  cruelty  and  oppre£* 

*     Rigord,  apuil  Duch.  U  v.  p»  z-v 
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fion  for  rigid  and  impartial  juflice.  The  feverity  of  the  decree  admits  not  of 
excule;  it  was  evidently  dictated  by  fanaticifm,  and  the  circumflances  attend- 
ing its  execution  afford  the  raoft  inconteftible  evidence  that  the  feverity  of  Phi- 
lip was  influenced  by  motives  of  intereft.  To  exonerate  debtors  who  had  long 
groaned  beneath  the  oppreflive  exactions  of  avarice  might  be  proper ;  but  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe  a  fifth  part  of  the  debts  that  were  due  to  others,  was, 
to  fanclion  that  injuftice  which  he  pretended  to  condemn.  In  a  political  point 
of  view  too  his  conduct  was  highly  cenfurable,  fince  he  deprived  himfelf  of  a 
number  of  fubjedts,  whofe  labours,  when  directed  in  a  proper  channel,  and 
fubmittedto  the  falutary  reftraints  of  law,  might  have  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  the  ftate.  Confined  mufl  be  the  comprehenfion,  mallow  the  judgment,  and 
feeble  the  talents  of  that  politician,  who  knows  not  how  to  convert  the  channel 
of  abufe  into  a  fource  of  utility,  and  who  prefers  deftruttion  to  reformation. 

A.  D.  1 182,  1 183.3  The  other  regulations  which  Philip  adopted  at  this 
period,  are  more  worthy  of  commendation.  He  enlarged  his  capital,  by  cn- 
clofing  within  its  walls  the  neighbouring  villages,  ftrengthened  its  fortifications, 
increafed  its  buildings,  and  eftablifhed  rules,  notlefs  wholefome  than  neceffary, 
for  the  prefervation  of  order  and  cleanlinefs.  He  diminifhed  the  number  of 
thofe  unfortunate  women  who  infefted  the  ftreets,  and  made  places  the  moft  fa- 
cred  the  fcene  of  their  proftitutions.  A  worthy  prieft,  named  Peter  de  Roiffi, 
undertook  to  convert  them,  and  by  the  piety  of  his  precepts,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  exhortations,  he  fo  far  fucceeded- as  to  render  many  of  them  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  fociety — numbers  were  afterwards  married,  and  difcharged  the  duties 
of  wives  and  mothers  with  a  ftridlnefs  and  propriety  that  befpoke  the  fincerity 
of  their  converfion ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of 
Saint  Anthony  at  Paris,  which  was  founded  about  this  time,  for  the  purpofe  of 
affording  them  a  fafe  and  comfortable  retreat.  Nor  was  Philip  lefs  attentive  to 
the  welfare  and  profperity  of  the  provinces :  the  mercenary  foldiers,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  wars  of  his  father,  had  fpread  themfelves  over  the  defencelefs 
country,  and  indulged  in  every  fpecies  of  wanton  outrage  ;  the  king  fent  a  nu- 
merous army  to  repel  thefe  marauders,  and  his  orders  were  executed  fo  effec- 
tually, that  not  one  of  them  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  troops. 

A.  D.  1 1 84.]  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  aferious  difpute  arofe 
between  the  king  and  the  count  of  Flanders.  That  prince  had  married  Eliza- 
beth, grand-daughter  to  Hugh  the  Great,  in  whofe  right  he  enjoyed  the  counties 
of  Vermandois,  Valois  and  Amiens.  The  princefs  dying  without  children, 
Philip  fummonedthe  count  to  reftore  thofe  rich  domains  :  "  offering  to  prove 
"  by  the  teftimony  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  counts,  vifcounts,  and  other 
<c  princes,  that  thefe  three  counties  belonged  to  him  by  right  of  fucceflion*." 
The  count,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  late  king  had  given  him  a  fimple 

*     Rigord,  p.  12. 
B  b  t>  2 
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and  unconditional  grant  of  them,  which  grant  had  been  confirmed  by  Philip 
himfelf.  But  the  king  replied,  that  no  monarch  of  France  could  alienate  the 
-poffeflions  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  as  the  count  only  enjoyed  the  territories  in 
que/Hon,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  Vermandois,  his  right  of 
courfe  ceafed  on  the  death  of  that  princefs.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  matter  of 
fuch  importance  could  be  decided  by  argument  or  reafon ;  recourfe  was  accord- 
ingly had  to  the  lex  ultima  regum:  and  the  count  of  Flanders  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  allure  the  barons  to  his  flandard,  by  reprefenting  the  injury  as  general;, 
and  the  caufe  as  common.  Almofl  alone  and  unfupported,  his  efforts  were  im- 
potent and  unfuccefsful  ;  and  after  a  fhort  flruggle,  diftingmihed  by  no  remark- 
able occurrence,  and  in  which  he  neither  gained  honour  nor  advantage,  he  liften- 
ed  to  the  voice  of  prudence  ;:  fubmitted  to  the  king,  and  reflored  the  counties 
of  Vermandois  and  Amiens,  together  with  that  of  Sancerre,  which  were  acr 
cordingly  re-annexed  to  the  crown. 

The  queen,  during  this  contefl,  influenced  by  motives  of  gratitude,  in  oppc- 
iltion  to  conjugal  duty,  had  imprudently  expreffed  a  wifh,  that  her  uncle,  the 
count  of  Flanders,  might  fucceed  in  his  attempts.  The  king,  enraged  at  her 
con-duel:,  peremptorily  commanded  her  to  quit  his  court  ;  and  gave  orders  to  a£ 
femble  a  fynod,  that  his  marriage  might  be  diffolved,  on  the  ufual  pretext  of 
confanguinity.  Every  thing  feemed  favourable  to  his  wifhes ;  both  prelates  and 
courtiers,  with  a  fervile  adulation,  repeated  the  reafons  urged  by  their  fovereign^ 
and  were  loud  in  their  cenfure  of  the  unfortunate  Ifabella.  Thebifhop  of  Sens 
was  the  only  perfon  who  had  fufficient  virtue  and  refolution  to  ftem  the  torrent 
of  invective,  and  to  oppofe  the  ram  refolution  of  the  monarch ;  a  witnefs  to 
the  virtue  of  the  princefs,  he  undertook  to  efpoufe  her  caufe,  and,  by  his  inter- 
position, the  fentence  of  divorce  was  impeded.  The  count  of  Hainault,  inform- 
ed of  the  misfortune  that  threatened  his  daughter,  haftened  to  Pontoife,  where 
me  was  confined,  and,  by  his  paternal  remonfbrances  perfuaded  her  to  write  an 
affectionate  and  fubmiifive  letter  to  the  king.  A  reconciliation  accordingly  took 
place ;  Ifabella  was  reflored  to  favour ;  and  her  charms  and  her  virtues  fpee- 
dily  effaced  the  remembrance  of  her  paft  mifconducl,  and  recovered  the  affections 
of  her  offended  hufband. 

A.  D.  1 1 85,  1186,  1187.]  During  thefe  tranfaccions  in  France,  the  king 
of  England  had  flrielly  obferved  the  late  treaty,  and  forbore  to  interfere  in  the 
domefcic  difputes  of  a  rival,  whofe  tranquillity  he  might  have  difturbed,  and 
whofc  authority  he  might  have  fhaken.  The  turbulence  of  his  children  was  a 
continual  fource  of  trouble  and  affliction  to  the  aged  monarch;  prince  Henry 
had  renewed  his  pretcnfions  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy;  but,  on  receiving  an 
augmentation  of  his  income,  withdrew  his  claims,  and  fubmitted  to  his  father. 
After  this  accommodation,  Geoffrey,  by  the  king's  denre,  did  homage  to  his 
elder  brother,  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany  ;  Richard  was  requeued  to  do  the  fame 
for  Aquitaine,  but  he  rejected  the  propofal  with  fuch  evident  marks  of  difdain? 
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and  refentment,  as  occanoned  an  immediate  and  moll  violent  animofity  between 
him  and  young  Henry.  Equally  impetuous,  they  had  recourfe  to  arms  to  decide 
their  difpute  ;  and  the  conteft  was  purfued  with  fuch  malevolent  fury,  that  no 
quarter  was  mown  on  either  fide.  Their  father,  at  length,  with  great  difficulty, 
compofed  this  difference,  and  prevailed  on  the  contending  parties  to  fign  a  treaty 
of  peace,  near  Limoges ;  but  he  foon  found  that  his  eldef't  fon  was  engaged  in  a 
confpiracy,  and  preparing  to  take  arms  againfl  himfelf. 

While  young  Henry  was  planning  thefe  criminal  projects,  he  was  feized  with 
a  fever  at  Mart  el,  a  cadle  in  the  vicinity  of  Turenne  ;  and,  when  his  phyficians 
informed  him  that  they  entertained  not  the  fmalled  hope  of  his  recovery,  he 
was  dricken  with  that  deep  remorfe  for  his  ungrateful  con  duel:  to  the  bed  of 
fathers,  which  repeated  acts  of  generofity  and  indulgence  had  never  proved 
luiiicient  to  excite.  He  immediately  lent  a  mefFage  to  the  king  of  England 
expreffive  of  his  repentance,  and  earnedly  entreating  a  vifit.  Henry,  greatly 
affected  with  his  foil's  fituation,  was  about  to  comply  with  his  requeft  *  but  his 
friends  reprel enting the  danger  of  trading  his  perfon  to  thofe  flagitious  confpi- 
rators,  who  attended  on  the  fick  prince,  he  took  from  his  finger   a  riag,   well 


on  the  fick  prince,  he  took  from  his  finger 
lent  it  to  him  by  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeai 


known  to  his  fon,  and  lent  it  to  him  by  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  as  a  token 
of  his  forgivenefs.  The  prince  received  it  with  great  emotion,  and,  preflinc; 
it  to  his  lips,  foon  after  expired.  His  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  late  king  of 
France,  by  his  fecond  wife,  Conftance,  having  no  children  by  him,  Philip  noiv 
claimed  Gifors,  and  feme  other  dependencies  in  Normandy,  which  had  been 
allotted  as  the  dowry  of  Margaret ;  but  Henry,  unwilling  to  part  with  them, 
offered  to  conclude  the  marriage  between  Richard,  now  become  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  Alice,  the  filter  of  Philip,  provided  he  was  fuffered  to  retain  the 
difputed  territory:  the  propofal  was  afquiefced  in,  and  the  two  monarchs  part- 
ed with  mutual  profeifions  of  efteem  and  friendfhip. 

This  interval  of  tranquillity  was  employed  by  Philip  in  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  his  dominions,  and  inrepreffing  the  formidable  enterprises  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Butthe  calm  produced  by  the  late  peace  was  of  fhort  duration, 
and  the  Subjects  of  Philip  and  Henry  were  again  expofed  to  the  horrors  of  war* 
The  marriage  of  Alice  with  Richard  was  dill  ftudioufly  delayed  ;  Geoffrev,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Henry,  and  duke  of  Brittany,  had  revolted  from  his  father  and 
acknowledged  himfelf  the  vaffai  of  France  ;  but  his  undutiful  defigns  were  in- 
terrupted by  death,  and  he  expired  of  a  fall  from  his  horfe  at  a  tournament. 
Philip,  however,  retained  from  Henry,  his  widow,  Conftance  ;  his  infant  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor;  and  apodhumous  fon,  named  Arthur;  and  afierted  his  claim^to 
protect  and  watch  over  the  offspring  of  his  vafTal.  Richard  had  alfo  refuieci  to 
yield  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  for  the  counties  of  Guienne  and  Poitou, 

Philip,  enraged  at  this  proof  of  difobedience  in  the  prince,  and  difplcafed 
with  Henry  for  delaying  the  promifed  union,  declared  war  againd  father  and 
fon,  and,  entering  Berry,  took  Iflbudun,  CrefTac,  and  feveral  other  ftreng  places } 
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after  which  he  laid  liege  to  Chateauroux,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre.  The  Spi- 
rits of  the  garrifon  were  animated  by  the  prefence  of  Richard  and  John,  the 
fons  of  the  Englifh  monarch  ;  and  Henry  himfelf  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  the 
princes,  haftily  collected  his  forces,  and  advanced  to  their  relief.  The  hoftile 
armies  awaited,  in  anxious  fufpenfe,  the  fignal  of  battle;  but  the  ■  conflict  was 
averted  by  the  legates  of  pope  Urban  the  Third,  who  threatened  with  the  pe- 
nalty of  excommunication  whoever  fhould  begin  the  engagement.  This  menace 
had  the  defired  effect;  the  monarchs  laid  down  their  arms,  and  a  truce  for  two 
years  was  concluded  between  them. 

The  joy  which  the  kingdom  experienced  at  this  Unexpected  accommodation 
was  coniiderably  heightened  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
1 1 87.  The  hopes  of  feeing  the  blood  of  Charlemagne  once  more  eftablifhed 
on  the  throne  of  France  infpiredthe  people  with  the  moft  enthufiaftic  pleafure. 
The  biihop  of  Tournay  performed  the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  and  gave  to  the 
royal  infant  the  name  of  Lewis;  while  Philip  found,  in  the  birth  of  an  heir,    a 

new  caufe  for  efleeming  a  princefs,  who  had  the  befl  title  to  his  affections. 

But  the  rejoicings  occahoned  by  this  happy  event  were  fuddenly  interrupted  by 
the  reception  of  fome  difmal  intelligence  from  the  chriftians  in  Paleftine. 

After  the  departure  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  crufaders 
experienced  a  fucceffion  of  calamities  that  reduced  them  to  the  laft  extremity. 
But  the  frequent  repetition  of  difafiers,  which  had  nearly  depopulated  the  weft- 
em  world,  and  exhauftedits  treafures,  were  yet  infufficient  to  check  the  folly 
of  thefe  fpiritual  knights-errant ;  and  a  new  occurrence,  rekindling  the  torch  of 
fanaticifm,  infpired  the  adventurers,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  military,  among  the 
Latin  Chriftians,  with  additional  fury. 

Saladin,  a  prince  equally  diftingaifhed  for  perfonal  courage  and  greatnefs  of 
foul,  having,  on  the  death  of  the  caliph  Alad,  eftablifhed  himfelf  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  began  to  extend  his  conqueft  over  the  eaft.  After  the  reduction  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Mefopotamia,  finding  the  fettlement  of  the  chriftians  in 
Paleftine  an  invincible  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  he  exerted  ail 
his  valour  and  political  fkill  to  fubdue  that  territory,  which,  though  barren, 
and  of  little  extent,  was,  to  him,  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Profiting  by  the 
defection  which  prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  and  having  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  commanded  their  armies,  he 
invaded  the  frontiers  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  A  defperate  action 
enfued  at  Tiberiade,  which  was  difputed  with  great  obftinacy  for  two  whole 
days,  when  Saladin  obtained  a  complete  victory,  that  totally  annihilated  the 
force  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  whofe  monarch,  Guy  de  Lafignan,  was  ta- 
ken prifoner.  After  this  celebrated  battle,  in  which  the  chriftians  had  to  lament 
the  lofs  of  the  real  crofs  on  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  the  city  of  Jerufalem  furrendered  to  the  victorious  Saladin, 
The  kingdom  of  Antioch  was  almoft  entirely  reduced  j  and,  except  a  few  man 
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ritime  towns,  but  little  remained  of  thofe  boaftcd  acquifitions  which,  near  a 
century  before,  it  had  required  the  efforts  of  all  Europe  to  obtain*. 

This  dreadful  reverfe  of  fortune  threw  all  the  weftern  chriiiians  into  the  nt- 
moft  condensation  and  alarm.  Pope  Urban  the  Third  was  fo  much  affected 
with  the  news,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  died  of  grief;  and  his  fuccefibr,  Gregory 
the  Eighth,  employed  the  whole  time  of  his  fhort  pontificate  in  urging  all  the 
chriftians,  who  acknowledged  his  authority,  to  take  up  arms,  and  haften  to  re- 
pair the  difgrace  they  had  fuftained.  The  general  cry  was,  thatthofc  were  un- 
worthy of  enjoying  any  inheritance  in  heaven  who  did  not  refcue  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  iniidels  the  inheritance  of  God  upon  earth,  and  deliver  from  fcr- 
vitude  that  country  which  the  prefence  of  their  Redeemer  had  rendered  facred. 

A.  D.  1 1 88.]  William,  archbifhop  of  Tyre,  ambalfador  from  the  Chrif- 
tians in  the  Holy  Land,  having  procured  a  conference  between  Philip  and  Hen- 
ry near  Gifors,  on  the  twenty-nrft  of  January,  enforced  thefe  various  topics ; 
gave  a  pathetic  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the  eaftern  Chriftians  ;  and  employed 
every  argument  that  could  rouze  the  ruling  paflions  of  the  age,  fuperftitious 
zeal,  and  the  Spirit  of  chivalry.  The  two  kings  immediately  took  the  crofs 
from  the  hands  of  the  archbiihop  ;  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Champagne,  with 
many  other  powerful  noblemen,  followed  the  example  ;  and,  as  the  emperor, 
Frederick  theFirft,  joined  the  confederacy,  fome  well-grounded  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  were  entertained  ;  and  men  flattered  themfelves  that  an  enterprise  which 
had  failed  through  the  difeord  of  independent  leaders,  or  the  temerity  of  im- 
prudent princes,  might,  at  laft,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  monarchs  fo  potent,  be 
brought  to  a  happy  termination. 

Philip,  without  lofs  of  time,  convened  an  aflembly  at  Paris,  at  which  feve- 
ral  ordinances  were  enacted,  as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  for  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  war,  as  for  preventing  thofe  diforders  which  had  occafioned  the  fai- 
lure of  the  laft  crufade.'  It  was  decreed  that  all  thofe  who  mould  not  affume 
the  crofs,  whether  ecclefiaftics  or  laicst,  mould  contribute  the  tenth  part  of  their 
revenues  and  moveable  effects  towards  the  relief  of  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine. 
The  only  exceptions  were  in  favour  of  the  Ciftertian  Carthuflan  monks,  the 
monks  of  Fontevraod,  and  the  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  Leperst.  This  tax 
was  called  Saladin's  tythe,  from  its  being  exacted  for  equipping  an  armament 
againft  that  fultan.  Some  regulations  alfo  with  regard  to  difcipline  were  here 
adopted ;  the  foldiers  were  forbidden  to  blaipheme,  or  to  pla)r  at  dice ;  the 
knights  to  wear  gaudy  habiliments  ;  men  of  opulence  to  have  more  than  two 
bought  dimes  on  their  table  at  a  meal;  and  women  to  follow  the  army,  except  a 
few  wafher-wamen,  advanced  in  years,  and  pure  in  reputation.  No  intcreft 
was  to  be  paid,  during  this  expedition,  for  money  borrowed ;  and  all  the  cru- 
faders,  even  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  authorifed  to  receive  three  years  of  their 

*  M.  Paris,  p.    loo*  +  P>-ig.ctd»  i  Tom.  x.  Concile,  p.  i"6j> 
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revenue  in  advance,  that  every  perfon  might  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  expence 
of  the  voyage. 

A.  D.  1 1 89.]]  Every  thing  was  ready  for  the  expedition  to  Paleftira,  when 
the  flames  of  war  again  burft  forth  in  Europe,  and  induced  the  rival  monarch* 
of  France  and  England  to  turn  thofe  arms  againft  each  other  which  had  been 
deftined  to  oppofe  their  mutual  enemy.     Philip,  jealous  of  Henry's  power,  en- 
tered into  a  private  conference  with  young  Richard  j  and,  working  on  his  am- 
bitious and  impatient  temper,  perfuaded  him,  inftead  of  fupporting  and  aggran- 
dizing that  monarchy  which  he  was  one  day  to  inherit,  to  feek  prefent  power 
and  independence,  by  difturbing  and   difmembering  it.     In   order  to  afford  a 
pretext  for  hoftilities  between  the  two  kings,  Richard  invaded  the  territories  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Touloufe,  who  immediately  complained  of  this  violence  to 
the  king  of  France,  as  his  fuperior  lord.     Philip  remonftrated  with  Henry,  but 
received  for  anfwer,  that  Richard  had   confeffed  to  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin, 
that  his  enterprife  againft  Raymond  had  been  undertaken  by  the  approbation  of 
Philip  himfelf,  and  was  conducted  by  his  authority.     Philip,  who  might  have 
been  covered  withmame  and  confufion  by  this  detection  of  his  perfidy,  ftill  pro- 
fecuted  his   defign,  and  invaded  the  provinces  of  Berry  and  Auvergne,  under 
colour    of  revenging  the   quarrel  of  the  count    of  Touloufe*.      Henry  re- 
taliated  by  making  inroads  upon  the   frontiers  of  France,  and  burning  Dreux. 
As  this  war,  which  deftroyed  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  projected  crufade,  gave 
great  fcandal,  the  two  king's  held  a   conference  between  Trie  and  Gifors,  in 
order  to   find  means  of  accommodating  their  differences.     But  this  Interview 
only  fervedto  increafe  their  enmity;  and  Philip,  to  fbew  his  difgufl,  ordered 
a  great  elm,  under  which  the  conferences   had  been  ufually  holden,  to  be  cut 
downt  ;  as  if  he  had  renounced  all  defire  of  accommodation,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  to  extremities  againft  the  king  of  England.     But   his 
own  vaflals  refufed  to  ferve  under  him  in  lb  infidious  a  caufet  ;  and  he  was  obli- 
ged to  have  a    fecond    conference  with    Henry,  and  to   offer   terms  of  peace. 
Thefe  terms  were  fuch  as  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
fully  convinced  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his   fon,  and  of  his   fecret  alliance  with 
Philip,  of  which  he  had  before  only  entertained  fome  fufp»cion.     The  king  of 
France  required  that  Richard  mould  be  crowned  king  of  England  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  mould   be  inverted  in  all   his  continental    dominions,  and 
mould  immediately  efpoufe  Alice,  Philip's  fifterj] .     Henry  had  experienced  fuch 
fatal  effects,  both  from  the  crowning  of  his  eldeft  fbn,  and  from  that  prince's 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  that  he  rejected  thefe  terms  ;  and  Rich- 
ard, in  confequence  of  his  fecret  agreement  with  Philip,  immediately  revolted 
from  him§,  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  all  the  dominions  which  Hen- 

*  Bcned.  Alb.  p.  508.        f  Ibid.  p.  517,    532.         |  Ibi4-  P-  5J9»     II  Idem-  P-  521.— Kovcdcn, 
p.  6jj.  §  Brompton.  p.  114.9. — Neubrig,  p.  4^7. 
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ry  held  of  that  crown,  and  received  the  inveflitures,  as  if  he  had  already  been 
the  lawful  poifeffor.  This  unexpected  occurrence  being  naturally  productive 
of  infinite  confufion,  the  conference  broke  up. 

Cardinal  Albeno,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  pope  to  effect  a  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs,  excommunicated  Richard,  as  the  chief  obflacle  to  the  treaty  ; 
and  this  prelate  dying,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  who  was  anxious  to  accelerate  the 
expedition  to  Palestine,  inverted  the  cardinal  Anagni  with  the  legatine  power, 
and  gave  him  inftruttions  to  promote  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the  unprincipled  ob- 
ftinacy  of  Richard  rendered  all  conciliatory  endeavours  ineffectual.  The  chief 
barons  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  Normandy  and  Anjou,  being  attached  to  the  young 
prince,  and  finding  that  he  had  now  received  the  invefliture  from  their  fuperior 
lord,  declared  for  him,  and  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  fuch  as  flill  ad- 
hered to  Henry,  who,  difquieted  by  the  daily  revolts  of  his  mutinous  fubjects, 
and  dreading  ftill  worfe  effects  from  their  turbulent  difpofition,  had  again  re- 
courfe  to  papal  authority ;  and  engaged  the  cardinal  Anagni  to  threaten  Philip 
with  laying  all  his  dominions  under  an  interdict.  But  Philip  defpifed  the  me- 
nace, and  told  the  legate,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  pope  to  interpofe  in  the 
temporal  difputes  of  princes,  much  lefs  in  thofe  which  fubfifted  between  him 
and  his  rebellious  vaffal.  He  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  reproach  him  with 
partiality,  and  with  receiving  bribes  from  the  king  of  England*  ;  while  Rich- 
ard, ftill  more  outrageous,  offered  to  draw"  his  fword  againft  the  legate,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  the  company,  from  committing  vio- 
lence upon  himt. 

The  war  was  now  renewed  with  additional  vigour  ;  Ferte-Bernard  was  firfl 
reduced  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  French  ;  Mons  was  next  taken  by  affault, 
and  the  king  of  England,  who  had  thrown  himfelfinto  that  place,  efcaped  with 
fome  difficultyF.  Amboife,  Chaumont,  and  Chateau-de-Loire,  opened  their  gates 
on  the  appearance  of  Philip  and  Richard ;  Tours  was  menaced ;  and  Henry, 
who  had  retired  to  Saumur,  and  had  daily  inftances  of  the  cowardice  or  trea- 
chery of  his  governors,  expected  the  moft  unfavourable  iffue  to  all  his  enter- 
prifes.  While  he  was  in  this  ftate  of  defpondency,  the  count  of  Flanders,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims  interpofed  with  their  good 
offices  ;  and  the  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the  taking  of  Tours,  made 
him  fully  fenfible  of  the  defperate  fituation  of  his  affairs,  and  fo  fubdued 
his  fpirit,  that  he  fubmitted  to  all  the  rigorous  terms  which  were  impofed  upon 
him.  He  agreed  that  Richard  mould  marry  the  princefs  Alice  ;  that  he  mould 
receive  the  homage  and  oath  of  fealty  of  all  his  fubjects  both  in  England  and 
his  tranfmarine  dominions  ;  that  he  himfelf  fliould  pay  twenty  thoufand  marks  to 
Philip  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war;  that  his  own  barons  mould 

*  M.  Paris,  p.   104.     Bened.  Abb.  p.  542.     Hoveden.  p.  652.         +  M.  Paris,  p,  104.         J  Idem, 
p.  105.     Bened.  Abb.  p.  543.     Hoveden,  p.  65 j. 
Yol.  I,  C  c  c 
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engage  to  make  him  obferve  this  treaty  by  force  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  violatino- 
any  of  the  articles  it  contained,  mould  promife  to  join  Philip  and  Richard  againit 
him;  and  that  fuch  of  his  own  vaffals  as  had  fupported  the  caufe  of  Richard, 
mould  be  indemnified   for  the  offence*. 

But  the  mortification  which  the  king  of  England,  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  give  the  law  in  moft  treaties,  experienced  from  being  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  humiliating  conditions,  was  the  leail  he  felt  on  this  occafion.  When  he 
demanded  a  lift  of  thofe  barons  whom  he  had  confented  to  pardon  for  their 
treafonable  connections  with  Richard,  he  was  aftonifhed  to  find,  at  the  head  of 
them,  the,  name  of  his  fecond  fon,  John,  who  had  always  been  his  favourite ; 
whole  interefts  he  had  ever  been  anxious  to  promote  ;  and  who  had  even,  on 
account  of  his  afcendant  over  him,  often  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Richard.  The 
more  his  heart  inclined  to  friendfhip  and  affection,  the  more  he  refented  the 
ungrateful  and  barbarous  return  which  his  four  fons  had  fncceffively  made 
to  his  paternal  care  ;  and  this  laft  event,  by  depriving  him  of  every  comfort  of 
life,  quite  broke  his  fpirit,  and  threw  him  into  a  lingering  fever. 

The  day  after  he  had  ilgned  the  treaty,  the  unhappy  monarch  was  removed 
in  a  litter  from  Saumur  to  the  caftle  of  Chinon,  where  he  immediately  took  to 
his  bed,  and  foon  after  expired.  The  next  day  Richard  came  to  fee  the  dead 
body  of  his  father — which  had  been  conveyed  by  Geoffrey,  natural  fon  to  Henry, 
to  the  nunnery  of  Fontevraud — and  was  feized  with  horror  and  remorfe  at  the 
fight.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  confiderably  augmented  by  an  accident  which  the 
fuperilition  of  the  times  conftrued  into  a  preternatural  omen.     At  his  approach, 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  106;  Bened.  Abb.  p.  54J,  Hoveden,  p.  653. 
It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  French  hiftorians  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  motives  which 
gave  rife  to  this  war;  they  deny  all  collufion  between  Richard  and  Philip,  and  reprefent  the  hostilities 
between  the  former  and  the  count  of  Touloufe  as  the  confequence  of  a  real  difpute,  in  order  to  juftify 
Philip  from  the  imputation  of  perfidy  which  he  defervedly  incurred.  But  the  author,  on  whofe  fole  au- 
thority they  found  their  alTertions,  is  by  no  means  worthy  to  be  oppofed  to  thofe  writers  whom  we  have 
had  occafion  to  quote.  The  writings  of  Rigord  are  fo  ftrongly  tincTured  with  the  marvellous,  that  they 
bear  a  greater  femblance  of  romance  than  of  hiftory.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  monkifh  wri- 
ters of  the  dark  and  middle  ages  were  generally  infecTed  with  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  which,  though  it 
difgraced  their  works, did  not  impeach  their  integrity — of  this  the  venerable  Bede  affords  a  (hiking  example. 
But  there  is  a  difcrimination  to  be  made  between  the  marvellous  writers  of  thofe  times,  who  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  clafles—  the  firft  were  influenced  by  an  excefs  of  credulity  ;  the  fecond,  by  a  defire  to  ex- 
cite wonder  at  the  expence  of  truth  ;  one  muft  raife  pity,  the  other  miftruft.  In  the  former  clafs  we  muft 
placeBBDE,  in  the  latter  Rigord.  As  a  proof  that  our  opinion  of  this  author  is  well  founded,  we  need 
only  quote  two  of  his  alTertions — After  the  taking  of  the  crofs  by  the  infidels,  at  the  battle  of  Tiberiade 
he  gravely  tells  us,  all  the  children  who  were  born  throughout  chriftendom  had  only  twenty,  or  two-and- 
twenty  teeth,  inftead  of  thirty  or  two-and-thirty,  which  was  their  former  complement.  With  equal  affu- 
rance,  he  folemnly  affirms,  that  about  thisperiod,  during  his  refidence  at  the  monaftery  of  Argenteuil,  one 
moon-light  morning,  a  little  before  the  break  of  day,  the  moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  quitted  its 
ftation  in  the  firmament ;  defcended  upon  the  earth,  and,  after  refting  there  fome  time,  as  if  to  recover 
its  ftrength,  turned  very  leifurely  to  the  place  affigned  it  by  the  Creator  ! — p.  17.  Thefe  are  not  marks  of 
credulity,  but  impudent  deviations  from  truth,  which  render  any  affertions  of  the  fame  author — uncor- 
roborated by  any  kind  of  proof — juftly  liable  to  fufpicion. 
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the  blood  iiTued  from  the  mouth  and  noltrils  of  the  corpfe*,  which  induced 
him  to  exclaim  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  father  :  and  to  exprefs  at  the 
fame  time  a  juft,  though  tardy,  repentance  for  that  conduct  which  had  brought 
fo  indulgent  a  parent  to  an  untimely  gravel".  He  affiHed  at  the  funeral  with 
marks  of  the  deepeft  contrition  ;  and,  after  the  obfequies  were  performed,  re- 
ceived from  Geoffrey  the  great  leal  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  carefully 
depofited  under  the  feals  of  all  the  barons  who  were  prefent  at  his  father's  de- 
ceafe. 

The  death  of  the  Englifti  monarch  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  Ifabella, 
queen  of  France,  who  died  in  child-bed,  after  giving  birth  to  two  princes. 
Her  lofs  was  deeply  deplored  by  Philip,  who  had  learned  to  entertain  a  juft 
fenfe  of  her  value  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  fympathifed  in  his  forrow.  The 
royal  infants  furvived  their  mother  but  three  days. 

Richard's  firfl  care,  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  was  to  releafe  his  mo- 
ther from  the  confinement  in  which  flie  had  been  long  detained ;  he  then  be- 
llowed on  his  brother  John  the  molt  unbounded  marks  of  his  affection  and  mu- 
nificence, by  conferring  on  him  the  county  of  Mortaigne,  in  Normandy,  by 
granting  him  a  penlion  of  four  thoufand  marks  a  year  ;  marrying  him  toAvifta, 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  inherited  all  the  pofTeffions 
of  that  opulent  family  ;  and  by  other  extenfive  grants  and  conceflions.  He  then 
renewed  the  former  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Philip,  to  whom  he 
ceded  CreiTac,  Iflbudun,  and  all  the  fiefs  he  held  in  Auvergne,  in  return  for 
the  reftoration  of  the  two  provinces  which  that  monarch  had  conquered  in  the 
late  war.  The  two  kings  being  equally  intent  on  repairing  to  Paleftine,  Rich- 
ard afFembled  at  Rouen  the  ftates  of  Normandy,  who  granted  him  a  confidera- 
ble  fuccour  both  in  men  and  money.  It  was  here  that  Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilli, 
a  zealous  preacher  of  the  crufade,  who  thought  fanaticifm  an  excufe  for  info- 
lence,  inveighed  againft  his  vices,  and  advifed  him  to  part  with  his  pride,  ava- 
rice, and  fenfuality,  which  he  termed  the  king's  three  favourite  daughters  : 
"  You  counfel  well,"  replied  Richard,  "I  have  already  provided  hulbands  for 
"  them  all. — I  give  my  pride  to  the  Templars  ;  my  avarice  to  the  monks ;  and 
*'  my  fenfuality  to  the  clergy." 

A.D.i  190,  1 19 1 .]  Philip  and  Richard  had  an  interview  at  Nonancourt,  in 
which  the  final  arrangements  for  their  voyage  to  Paleftine  were  adopted?. 
They  fwore  an  eternal  friendship  to  each  other,  promifed  mutual  affiftance,  and 
agreed  that  if  one  of  them  mould  die  on  the  voyage,  the  other  Should 
become  mailer  of  his  troops  and  treafures,  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the 
Holy  Land.  After  thefe  precautions,  they  fixed  the  general  rendezvous  in  the 
plains  of  Vezelay,  in  Burgundy,  where  they  arrived  towards  the  end  of  June. 

*  Bened.  Abb.  547;  Brompt,  p.  1151.  +  M,  Paris,  p.  107. 

j  Ryrner's  Foedera,  torn  i,  p,  20# 
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Here  Philip  declared  that  he  left  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  care 
of  his  fon,  to  the  queen-mother  and  the  cardinal  of  Champagne.  From  Veze- 
lay,  the  combined  army,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  thoufand  men*,  decamp- 
ed on  the  firft  of  July,  and  marched  in  one  body  to  Lyons  ;  but,  finding  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  proceed  in  the  fame  order,  the  two  kings  parted  at  that 
city  :  Philip  went  to  Genoa,  the  place  deftined  for  his  embarkation;  and  Ri- 
chard to  Marfeilles,  whither  he  had  appointed  his  fleet  to  meet  him.  They  put 
to  fea,  and  nearly  about  the  fame  time  arrived  at  Meffina,  where  they  wintered: 
Philip,  with  his  army,  remained  in  the  city;  and  the  king  of  England  eflablifh- 
edhis  quarters  in  the  fuburbs. 

The  laft  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples  was  "William  the  Second,  who  had  marri- 
ed Jane,  filler  to  Richard ;  and  who,  dying  without  iffue,  had  bequeathed  his 
dominions  to  his  paternal  aunt  Conflantia,  the  only  furviving  defcendanc  of  Ro- 
ger, the  firft  fovereign  of  thofe  ftates  who  had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
king.  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  reigning  emperor,  had  efpoufed  this  princefs  in 
expectation  of  her  fucceeding  to  this  rich  inheritance  ;  but  Tancred,  her  natu- 
ral brother,  having  acquired  the  affection  and  obtained  the  fupport  of  the  barons, 
had,  in  the  abfence  of  Henry,  taken  poffemon  of  the  throne,  and  refilled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Germans  to  depofe  him.  The  approach  of  the  crufaders,  howe- 
ver, naturally  infpired  him  with  apprehenfions  for  his  unliable  government  ; 
and  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  moft  reafonto  dread  the  prefence  of  the  French 
or  of  the  Englifli  monarch.  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  Uriel  alliance  with  the 
emperor,  his  competitor ;  and  Richard  was  difgufted  with  his  feverity  to  the 
queen-dowager,  whom  the  Sicilian  prince  had  confined  in  Palermo,  becaufe  me 
had  oppofed,  with  all  her  interefl,  his  fueceflion  to  the  crown.  Tancred  there- 
fore determined,  if  poflible,  to  avert  the  animofity  of  thefe  powerful  monarchs  ; 
nor  were  his  endeavours  unfuccefsful.  He  found  means  to  perfuade  Philip, 
that  it  was  highly  improper  for  him  to  interrupt  his  enterprife  againfh  the  infi- 
dels, by  turning  his  arms  againft  a  chriftian  ftate.  He  likewife  appeafed  the 
refentment  of  Richard  byieleafing  the  queen-dowager;  paying  twenty  thou- 
fand ounces  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  a  valuable  legacy,  bequeathed  by  the  late  king 
of  Sicily  to  his  father-in-law,  Henry  the  Second ;  by  contracting  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  Richard  declared 
his  heir,  in  cafe  he  fhoulddie  without  iffue  ;  and  by  depofiting  twenty  thoufand 
ounces  of  gold,  as  her  marriage-portion,  to  be  reflored  provided  the  marriage 
mould  not  take  effect. 

But,  previous  to  the  arrangement  of  thefe  amicable  terms,  Richard,  equally 
jealous  of  Tancred,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meffina,  had,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  hehadalfo  pofleffed  himfelf 
of  a  fmall  fort  which  commanded  the  harbour.     The  citizens  took  umbrage  at 

*  Gaufred.  Vinifauf.  Iter  Hierofol.  1.  iz.  c.  9. 
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thefe  proceedings,  which  wore  an  appearance  of  hoflility  ;  this  produced  feveral 
fkirmifh.es  between  them-,  that  only  tended  to  augment  their  mutual  animofitv. 
Philip,  anxious  to  promote  an  accommodation,  held  a  conference  with  Richard 
in  the  open  fields  :  but,  while  they  were  converfing  on  the  fubject,  the  Meflinefe 
made  afudden  fally  from  the  town,  and  attacked  the  quarters  of  Hugh  IcErun, 
one  of  Richard's  barons,  with  great  impetuofity.  The  king  of  England,  en- 
raged at  this  infult,  returned  the  attack,  drove  them  into  the  city,  and,  entering 
the  gates  with  them,  erected  the  ftandard  of  England  on  the  walls,  in  token  of 
his  victory  ;  though  he  retrained  his  troops  from  ekercifing  any  violence  on  the 
defencelefs  inhabitants. 

Philip,  who  regarded  the  whole  city  as  his  quarters,  exclaimed  againft  the 
infult  which  he  pretended  was  offered  to  him,  and  ordered  fome  of  his  troops  to 
pull  down  the  ftandard  ;  but  Richard  informed  him,  by  a  meffenger,  that  though 
lie  himfelf  would  willingly  remove  it,  linceitwas  deemed  aground  of  offence, 
he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  done  by  any  other  perfon ;  but  would  oppofe  any 
attempt  to  infult  himfo  grofsly  with  his  whole  force.  Philip,  therefore,  thought 
it  prudent  to  countei-mand  his  orders;  and  the  difpute  was  apparently  adjufted, 
though  the  feeds  of  difcord  were  thereby  implanted  in  the  breads  of  the  two 
fovereigns. 

In  order,  however,  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  jealoufies  and  complaints, 
the}^  at  length  propofed  to  obviate  all  future  differences  by  a  folemn  treaty.  But 
this  expedient  gave  rife  to  a  new  fubject  of  controverfy,  which  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  adjuft,  as  the  honour  of  Philip's  family  was  more  deeply  affected  by  it. 
When  Richard,  in  every  treaty  with  his  father,  had  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  being 
permitted  to  confummate  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Alice,  he  had  only 
fought  a  pretence  for  quarrelling;  it  having  never  been  his  intention  to  take  to 
his  bed  a  perfon  fufpected  of  a  criminal  connection  with  his  own  father.  This 
was  evident  from  his  never  having  mentioned  the  fubject  after  Henry's  death  : 
he  even  took  meafures  for  elpoufing  Berengaria,  daughter  to  Sanchez,  king  of 
Navarre,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  paflion  during  his  abode  in  Guienne*  ; 
and,  when  he  had  fet  out  on  the  prefent  expedition,  he  had  prevailed  on  his 
mother  to  accompany  that  princefs  to  Naples,  whither  they  had  accordingly 
arrived  in  the  month  of  February,  1191,  under  the  efcort  of  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders, and  from  that  time  had  taken  up  their  refidence  at  Brindifi,  and  were 
now  daily  expected  at  JVIeffinat.  When  Philip,  therefore,  renewed  his  applica- 
tions to  the  Englifh  monarch  for  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  his  tiPcer  Alice, 
Richard  was  obliged  to  give  him  an  abfolute  refufal. 

Hoveden,  and  fome  other  hiftorianst,  pretended  that  he  was  able  to  produce 
fuch  pofitive  proof  of  the  incontinence  of  x\lice,  and  even  of  her  having  borne 
a  child  to  Henry,  that  Philip  defifted  from  his  application  ;  and  chofeto  conceal 

*  Vinifauf.  p.  316.        f  M.  Paris,  p.  112,  Trivet,  p.  102.  W,  Heming,  p.  519,        t  Hoveden,  p,  688, 
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the  difhonour  of  his  family,  by  configning  the  whole  tranfaction  to  oblivion. 
Whatever  were  his  motives,  it  is  certain  from  the  treaty  itfelf,  which  may  be 
feen  in  Rhymer's  Foedera*,  that  he  confented  to  the  marriage  of  Richard  with 
Berengaria,  and,  having  fettled  all  farther  fubjects  of  difpute  with  that  prince, 
Philip  let  fail  for  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March.  The  day  after 
his  departure,  the  mother  of  Richard,  with  the  princefs  of  Navarre,  arrived  at 
Medina,  at  which  place  the  former  only  remained  four  days,  and  thai  embarked 
for  England ;  but  the  latter  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  quecn-dowager 
of  Sicily,  who  had  refolved  to  accompany  her  brother  in  his  expedition  to  Pa- 
leftinet. 

The  city  of  Ptolemais,  indifcriminately  called  Acre,  and  Saint  John  of  Acre, 
had  been  inverted  two  years  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the  chriftians  in  the 
Eaft,  and  had  been  defended  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Saladin  and  the  Saracens. 
The  remains  of  a  German  army,  conducted  by  the  emperor  Frederic — (who 
had  been  killed  foon  after  his  arrival,  by  imprudently  bathing  in  the  coldftream 
of  the  Cydnus,  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  dog-days) — and  the  feparate  body 
of  adventurers,  who  continually  poured  in  from  the  Weft,  had  enabled  the  king 
of  Jerufalem  to  form  this  important  enterprifet :  but  Saladin,  having  thrown 
aftrong  garrifon  into  the  place,  under  the  command  of  Caracos,  his  own  mafter 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  molefting  the  befiegers  wTith  continual  attacks  and  fallies, 
had  protracted  the  iuccefs  of  the  enterprife,  and  wafted  the  force  of  his  enemies. 
The  arrival  of  Philip  and  Richard  infpired  new  life  into  the  chriftians ;  and 
thefe  princes,  acting  in  concert,  and  partaking  the  glory  and  danger  of  every 
action,  gave  ftrong  hopes  of  obtaining  a  final  victory  over  the  infidels.  The 
plan  of  operations  which  they  agreed  on  was  this :  that  one  day  the  king  of 
France  fhould  attack  the  town,  and  the  Englifh  guard  the  trenches ;  and  the 
next,  the  Englifh  monarch  fhould  conduct  the  affault,  and  the  French  undertake 
to  defend  the  affailants.  This  fpirit  of  emulation  between  thofe  rival  kings, 
and  rival  nations,  produced  extraordinary  acts  of  valour :  Richard,  in  particu- 
lar, animated  with  a  more  precipitate  courage  than  Philip,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  romantic  fpirit  of  that  age,  drew  to  himfelf  the  general  attention,  and  ac- 
quired a  great  and  fplendid  reputation|).  But  this  harmony  was  of  fhort  du- 
ration, and  occafions  of  difcord  foon  arofe  between  thefe  jealous  and  haughty 
princes. 

The  family  of  Bouillon,  which  had  been  firft  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jerufa- 
lem, ending  in  a  female,  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  grandfather  to  Henry  the  Se- 
cond of  England,  married  the  heirefs  of  that  kingdom,  and  tranfinitted  his  title 
to  the  younger  branches  of  his  family.  The  Anjevin  race  ending  alfo  in  a  fe- 
male, Guy  de  Lufignan,  who  had  married  Sibylla,  the  heirefs,  had  fucceeded  to 

*  Rymcr,  vol.  i,  p.  69.     Chron.  Dunft.  p.  44.  +  Bencd.  Abb.  p.  644. 
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the  title  ;  and  though  he  loft  his  kingdom  by  the  invafion  of  Saladin,  he  was 
(bill  acknowledged  by  all  the  chriftians  for  king  of  Jerufaiem*.  But  as  Sibylla 
died  without  ifTue,  during  the  fiege  of  *\cre,  Ifabclla,  her  younger  filler,  put  in 
her  claim  to  that  titular  kingdom,  and  required  Lufignan  to  refign  his  preten- 
fions  to  her  hufband,  Conrad  marquis  of  Monferrat.  Lulignan,  maintaining  that 
the  royal  title  was  unalienable,  and  indefeafible,  had  recourfe  to  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  England,  whom  he  engaged  to  embrace  his  caufet.  1  his  was  a 
fufficient  inducement  to  Philip  to  efpoufe  the  party  of  Conrad;  and  the  oppofitc 
views  of  thefe  potent  monarchs  brought  faclion  and  dhTenflon  into  the  chriftian 
army,  and  retarded  all  its  operations  :  the  Templars,  the  Genoefe,  and  the 
Germans,  declared  for  Philip  and  Conrad;  the  Flemings,  the  Pifans,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Hofpital  of  Saint  John,  adhered  to  Richard  and  Lulignan.  But, 
notwithstanding  thefe  difputes,  as  the  length  of  the  fiege  had  reduced  the  Sara- 
cen garrifon  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  furrendered  the  city  on  the  twelfth  of 
July,  on  the  following  conditions: — that  the  garrifon  fliould  be  allowed  to  march 
out  only  in  their  fhirts,  leaving  all  their  arms  and  baggage  behind  them;  that 
Saladin  fliould  reftore  the  true  crofs,  with  two  thoufand  five  hundred  chriftian 
prifoners  of  the  greateft  note  ;  that  he  fliould  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  two  victo- 
rious monarchs  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  called  Byfantines,  for  the 
ranfom  of  the  garrifon,  the  whole  of  which  were  to  be  detained  as  hoftages 
till  thefe  conditions  were  performed^. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  fiege,  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope and  Afia  for  two  years,  and  had  coft:  the  lives  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
men  ;  befldes  thofe  of  fix  archbifliops,  twelve  bifliops,  forty  earls,  and  five 
hundred  barons|j.  Among  the  nobles  who  fell  on  this  memorable  occafion,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  was  Pvalph  de  Coucy :  being  mortally  wounded,  he  re- 
tired to  his  tent,  wrote  a  farewel  letter  to  a  married  lady  of  the  name  of  Du 
Fayel,  of  whom  he  was  defperately  enamoured,  though  no  criminal  intercourfe 
had  ever  fubfifled  between  them  ;  and,  after  ordering  his  faithful  efquire  to 
carry  his  heart  to  the  object  of  his  love,  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The  gen- 
tleman, faithful  to  the  commands  of  his  deceafed  lord,  repaired  to  the  caftle 
where  the  lady  refided ;  at  the  gates  he  met  the  hufband,  whofe  jealoufy  led 
him  to  fearch  the  meflenger,  when  be  found  the  fatal  preient.  Enraged  with 
his  wife,  he  gave  the  heart  of  her  lover  to  his  cook,  and  had  it  placed  on  the 
table  before  her  ;  when  fhe  hadfeaftedon  it  for  fome  time,  the  favage  difclofed 
to  her  the  deadly  fecret.  Seized  with  horror  inexpreflible,  the  lady  fwcre  that 
after  a  meal  thus  precious,  no  other  nourifhment  fliould  ever  enter  her  lips; — fhe 
kept  her  word,  and  in  a  few  days  expired§. 

After  the  reduction  of  this  important  place,  Philip,  inftead  of  purfuing  the 
hopes  of  farther  conqueft,  and  of  redeeming  the  Holy  City  from  fiavery,  which 

*  Vimfauf,p.  28r.  i  Trivet,  p.  i  34.     Vinifauf,  p.  342.  W.  Heming,  p.  524.  +  Bened.  Abb. 
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was  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  began  to  intimate  his  defign  of  return- 
ing to  Europe.  Though  he  afcribed  his  deiire  to  quit  the  fcene  of  glory  to  the 
ill  ftate  of  his  health,  the  real  motives  of  his  departure  were  founded  on  pro- 
jects of  ambition  and  revenge.  The  fuperior  fplendour  of  Richard's  achieve- 
ments, which  had  totally  eclipfed  his  own  inferior  fame,  infpired  him  with  fenti- 
ments  of  hatred  againft  that  monarch;  and  he  expected,  by  repairing  to  Europe, 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  affording  them  the  moft  ample  gratification.  He  like- 
wife  flattered  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  obtain  the  fucceflion  of  the  % 
count  of  Flanders,  who  had  died  during  the  liege  of  Acre,  and  had  left  no  iflue. 
Urged  by  thefe  powerful  inducements,  all  efforts  to  retain  him  in  Palestine  proved 
ineffectual  :  Richard,  therefore,  confented  to  his  departure,  on  his  taking  a  pub- 
lic oath  that  he  would  not  only  abftain  from  all  hostilities  againft  his  territories, 
during  his  flay  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  that  he  would  even  protect  them  againft 
the  attempts  of  all  invaders.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  Philip  on  his  return  paid 
a  vifit  to  pope  Celeftine  the  Third,  and  requefted  that  pontiff  to  abfolve  him 
from  the  obligation  he  had  thus  contracted,  but  that  his  holinefs  rejected  the 
requeft  with  difdain*.  Be  that  as  it  may,  having  left  ten  thoufand  of  his  troops 
to  co-operate  with  Richard,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Acre  for  Naples,  then  repaired  to  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  France,  where  he  arrived  about  Chriftmas  119  it. 

Each  tranfaction  betrayed  the  animofity  which  Philip  bore  to  his  royal  rival. 
The  marquis  of  Montferrat  had  been  publicly  ft abbed  in  the  flreets  of  Tyre, 
by  two  men,  who,  for  that  purpofe,  had  enlifted  themfelves  in  his  fervice. 
They  were  fubjects  of  a  petty  Saracen  prince,  whofe  territories  lay  in  the 
mountains  of  Phoenicia,  and  who  was  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  The  old  Man  of  the  Mount  ainX.  He  was  a  man  of  confumroate  art,  and 
knew  how  to  render  the  fuperftition  of  Mahometanifm  fubfervient  to  his  own 
private  advantage.  Being  unable  to  defend  himfelf  from  the  encroachments  of 
his  powerful  neighbours  by  open  force,  he  adopted  a  more  effectual  expedient 
for  revenging,  if  not  averting,  their  attacks.  He  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcen- 
dency  over  the  minds  of  his  fanatical  fubjects,  that  they  paid  the  moft  implicit 
obedience  to  his  orders,  though  fraught  with  the  moft  imminent  danger,  from  a 
full  perfuafion,  that,  fhould  the  execution  of  them  prove  fatal  to  their  lives,  the 
joys  of  paradife  would  be  the  infallible  reward  of  their  devotion||.  Thefe  he 
occafionally  difpatched  to  murder  fuch  princes  as  had  incurred  his  refentment  ; 
and,  being  influenced  by  fuch  powerful  motives,  their  invincible  perfeverance 
in  the  purfu.it  of  their  object,  rendered  the  accomplifhment  of  it  certain  ;  lb 
that  almoft  all  the  potentates  of  that  part  of  Afia  flood  in  awe  of  this  prince  oif 
the  AJjaffins  ;  for  that  was  the  name  of  his  people-^ — whence  the  word  has  pafTed 
Jnto  moft  of  the  European  languages,. 

*  G.  Vinifauf,  1.  v.  c.  1,  2.  +  Bened.  Al>b.  p.  667,  670  ;  W.  Ncubr.  L  iv.  c.  22;  Heming, 
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The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  who  were  governed  by  Conrr.ci,  had  put  to  death 
one  of  this  left,  whom  ftrefs  of  weather  had  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
harbour.  The  prince  demanded  fatisfa&ion  of  Conrad,  who  treated  his  mef- 
fengers  with  difdain.  In  revenge,  therefore,  for  this  outrage,  which  was  atten- 
ded with  fome  aggravating  circumftances,  the  affaflins  were  difpatched  ;  and 
they  executed  their  orders  with  deliberation  and  effect.  When  they  were  ap- 
prehended and  applied  to  the  torture,  they  triumphed  in  the  midft  of  agony, 
and  exprelTed  their  joy  at  being  deftined  to  Puffer  in  fo  jufh  and  glorious  a  caufe. 

Every  one  in  Paleftine  knew  from  what  hand  the  blow  came.  Pvichard  was 
entirely  free  from  fufpicion  ;  though  that  monarch  had  formerly  maintained  the 
caufe  of  Lufignan  againft  Conrad,  he  had  become  fenfible  of  the  bad  effects  at- 
tending thofe  diffentions,  and  had  voluntarily  conferred  on  the  former  the  king- 
dom of  Cyprus,  on  condition  that  he  mould  refign  to  his  rival,  all  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  Jerufalem*.  Conrad  himfelf,  with  his  dyingbreath,  had  recommen- 
ded his  widow  to  the  protection  of  Richardt.  The  prince  of  the  afTaffins  avowed 
the  action  in  a  formal  narrative  which  he  fent  to  Europe^  ;  yet,  on  this  foundation, 
Philip  thought  fit  to  build  the  moft  egregious  calumnies,  and  to  impute  to  Ri- 
chard the  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  whofe  elevation  he  had  once 
openly  oppofed.  He  filled  all  Europe  with  exclamations  againft  the  crime;  appoin- 
ted a  guard  for  his  own  perfon,  in  order  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a  fimilar  at- 
tempt) ;  and  endeavoured,  by  thefe  fhallow  artifices,  to  cover  the  infamy  of  at- 
tacking the  dominions  of  a  prince,  whom  he  himfelf  had  deferted,  and  who 
was  engaged,  with  fo  much  glory,  in  a  war,  univerfally  acknowledged  to  bs 
the  common  caufe  of  chriftendom. 

The  king  of  England,  after  obtaining  as  much  honour  as  could  poflibly  be 
derived  from  the  difplay  of  extraordinary  courage,  united  with  great  military 
fkill,  was  prevented  from  purfuing  his  victorious  progrefs,  by  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
Philip,  took  all  opportunities  of  mortifying  and  oppofmg  him§.  Pvichard,  there- 
fore, concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  ftipulated  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other 
fea-port  towns  of  Paleftine,  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  chriftians  ;  and 
that  every  one  of  that  religion  mould  have  liberty  to  perform  his  pilgrimage 
to  Jerufalem  unmolefted.  This  truce  was  concluded  for  three  years,  three 
months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours  ;  a  magical  number,  which  had 
probably  been  devifed  by  the  Europeans,  and  which  was  fuggefted  by  a  fuperfti- 
tion  well  fuitcd  to  the  object  of  the  war^[. 

The  liberty  in  which  Saladin  indulged  the  chriftians  to  perform  their  pilgri- 
mages to  Jerufalem,   was  an  eafy  facrifice  on  his  part ;  and  the  wars  which  he 

*  Vinifauf.  p.  391.  +  Brompton,  p.  1245.  $  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  71  •  Trivet,  p.  124;  W.  Hem- 
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waged  in  defence  of  the  barren  territory  of  Judea,  were  not  with  him,  as  with 
the  European  adventurers,  the  refult  of  fuperitition,  but  of  policy.  The  ad- 
vantage, indeed,  of  fcience,  moderation,  and  humanity,  was,  at  that  time,  en- 
tirely on  the  fide  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  this  gallant  emperor,  in  particular,  dis- 
played, during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  a  fpirit  and  generofity,  which  even  his 
bigotted  enemies  were  obliged  to"  acknowledge  and  admire.  The  Englifh  mo- 
narch, equally  martial  and  brave,  was  more  mercilefs  and  ferocious,  and,  by 
his  babarity,  tarnimed  the  luftre  of  his  victories.  When  Saladin  refufed  to  ra- 
tify the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  king  of  England  ordered  all  his  prifoners,  to 
the  amount  of  five  thoufand,  to  be  butchered  ;  and  the  Saracens  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the  chriftians  by  a  fimilar  cruelty*.  Saladin 
died  at  Damafcus  foon  after  concluding  this  truce  with  the  princes  of  the  cru- 
fade.  It  is  memorable,  that,  before  he  expired,  he  ordered  his  winding-fheet, 
to  be  carried,  as  a  ftandard,  through  every  ftreet  of  the  city  ;  while  a  cryer 
went  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  This  is  all  that  remains  ta 
the  mighty  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  the  Eajl.  By  his  laft  will  he  ordered  cha- 
rities to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  without  distinction  of  Jew,  Chriftian,  or 
Mahometan. 

After  the  truce  was  concluded,,  the  king  of  England,  having  nothing  to  de- 
tain him  in  Paleftine,  haftened  to  Europe,  where  his  prefence  was  required. 
As  he  dared  not  to  pafs  through  France,  having  too  much  reafon  to  dread  the 
perfidy  of  Philip,  he  failed  to  the  Adriatic  ;  and,  being  fhipwrecked  near  Aqui- 
leia,  attempted  to  traverfe  Germany  in  the  difguife  of  a  pilgrim.  Purfued  by 
the  governor  of  Iftria,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  direct  road  to  England,, 
and  pafs  by  Vienna,  when  he  was  difcovered  by  Leopold,,  duke  of  Auftria,  who,, 
glad  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  to  revenge  an  affront  he  had  fuftained 
from  Richard  during  the  fiege  of  Acre,  and  being  equally  deaf  to  the  dictates 
of  honour,  and  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  humanity,  ordered  him  to  be  arretted 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  He  afterwards  fold  his  royal  captive  to  the  emperor,. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  for  the  fum.  of  fifty  thoufand  marksi".  Thus  a  monarch,  who 
had  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  renown,  found  himfelf,  during  the  mofc  cri- 
tical ftate  of  his  affairs,  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons,  in  the 
heart  of  Germanyt,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy,  the  bafeft  and  moft 
fordid  of  mankind.. 

The  expedition  of  Philip  had  terminated  more  fuccefsfully  :  on  his  return  to 
France,  he  found  the  regents  of  the  kingdom  had  difcharged  their  truft  with 
honour  and  diligence  ;  the  whole  nation  was  tranquil  and  nourifhing  5  and  he 
had  nothing  to  interrupt  his  repofe,  but  his  own  ambition  and  tbirft  for  con- 
queft.     The  firfl  thing  that  excited  his  attention  was  a  crime  imputed  to  fome 
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Jews,  who,  it  was  pretended,  had,  with  the  permiflion  of  the  countefs  of  Cham- 
pagne, feized  a  chriftian,  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head,  and,  havino; 
feverely  fcourged  him,  nailed  him  to  a  croft,  and  there  fuffered  him  to  expire*. 
Philip,  on  being  apprifed  of  this  circumftance,  haftened  to  the  caftle  of  Bray- 
upon-Seine,  where  the  crime  was  faid  to  be  committed,  and  ordered  eighty 
Jews  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  guilt  of  thefe  unfortunate  victims  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  doubt,  fince  no  mention  is  made  of  any  punifhment  inflicted  on  the 
countefs  of  Champagne,  who  was  certainly  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  if  there 
was  really  any  crime  committed.  Philip's  next  care  was  to  extend  his  domini- 
ons— an  object  that  was  ever  uppermoft  in  his  thoughts  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
took  the  neceflary  meafures  for  uniting  to  the  crown  not  only  the  county  of 
Artois,  his  late  queen's  dower,  but  the  county  of  Flanders,  which  he  pretended 
the  death  of  Philip  of  Alface,  who  left  no  male  hTue,  had  rendered  vacant.  In 
vain  did  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  who,  as  nephew  and  heir  to  the  count,  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  the  territory  in  queftion,  prove  to  him,  by  a  thoufand  recent  ex- 
amples, that  this  province  was  not  fubject  to  the  falique  law  ;  his  ambition  was 
deaf  to  the  claims  of  juflice,  and  he  refolved  to  fubftitute  force  for  right.  Both 
parties  were  preparing  for  war,  when  the  interpofition  of  fome  mutual  friends 
effected  an  accommodation  which  had  appeared  impracticable! .  A  treaty  was 
figned  at  Peronne,  by  which  Baldwin  was  acknowledged  for  count  of  Flanders, 
and  did  homage  for  his  principality  to  the  French  monarch.  Philip  had  Ar- 
tois, and,  as  that  county  was  his  wife's  dower,  he  made  his  fon  Lewis  affume 
the  title  of  count  of  Artois.  But  his  ambition  led  him  to  infill  on  the  ceffion 
of  the  fovereignty  of  Boulogne,  Guines,  Saint  Pol,  and  L'Ifle,  which  gave  rife 
to  that  inveterate  animofity,  and  thofe  cruel  wars,  which  afterwards  prevailed 
between  the  French  and  Flemings. 

A.  D.  1193O  Philip  had  no  fooner  regulated  all  necelfary  matters  relating 
to  his  new  acquifitions,  than  he  received  the  news  of  Richard's  detention^  ; 
when,  forgetful  of  his  oaths,  he  determined  to  facrifice  his  honour  to  his  inter- 
eft,  and  to  convert  the  misfortune  of  his  rival  into  a  fource  of  advantage  to 
himfelf.  He  made  the  emperor  the  mod  flattering  offers  to  induce  him  to  deli- 
ver his  royal  prifoner  into  his  hands,  or,  at  leaft,  to  detain  him  in  perpetual 
captivityd .  He  even  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  efpou- 
fing  his  lifter,  Ingelburga  ;  defired  that  the  obfolete  claim  of  the  Danes  to  the 
crown  of  England  mould  be  transferred  to  him  ;  and  folicited  a  fupply  of  (hip- 
ping to  enforce  it.  But  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  his  negociations  was  with  prince 
John,  who,  on  the  firft  invitation,  fuddenly  left  England,  had  a  conference 
with  Philip,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was,  the  ruin  of  a  bro- 
ther, to  whom  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour,  allegiance,  and  grati- 
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tude  :  he  agreed  to  cede  to  the  king  all  the  Vexin  Normand,  a  great  part  of 
the  ducliy  of  Normandy,  of  Tours,  Mont-Tri chard,  Amboife,  Loches,  Morit- 
bafon,  and  Chatillon  upon  the  Indre*.  'When  this  treaty,  which  fixed  an  in- 
delible infamy  on  the  contracting  parties,  was  concluded,  the  king  invaded 
Normandy,  took  Gifors,  Neufie,  Neuchatel,  Ivry,  Evreux,  and  Aumale,  and 
proceeded  to  form  the  -liege-  of  Rouen  :  here,  however,  he  was  repulfed  with  a 
confiderable  lofs  ;  and  the  check  he  experienced  induced  him  to  liflen  to  the 
propofals  of  the  Norman  barons  ;  and,  on  condition  of  being  paid  a  large  fum 
of  money,  to  fign  a  truce  for  fix  months. 

Philip  "having  difcovered,  fays  Velly,  fome  fecret  defect  in  his  bride  Ingelbur- 
ga, the  nrft  night  of  their  marriage,  refolved  to  obtain  a  divorce  ;  and  an  obfe- 
quious  council',  afTembled  at  Compiegne,  favouring  his  views,  pronounced  the 
marriage  null,  on  the  ufual  grounds  of  confanguinity.  The  unfortunate  queen 
appealed  to  the  pope,  who,  moved  by  her  complaints,  and  the  ferious  remon- 
ftrances  of  her  brother,  fent  two  legates  into  France,  to  examine  the  validity  of 
the  divorce ;  but,  to  ufe  the  language  of  Rigord,  "  They  were  two  dumb, 
"  dogs  who  feared  for  their  fkin,  and  therefore  did  not  dare  to  bark." 

The  king,  thinking  himfelf  authorised,  by  the  forbearance  of  the  legates,  to 
annul  the  fentence  of  the  council  of  Compiegne,  to  contract  a  new  marriage,, 
afked  and  obtained  the  hand    of  Agnes,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Balmatia,  a 
princefs  of  great  beauty  and  illuftrious  birth.     But  the  fate  of  Ingelburga  exci- 
ted the  pity  of  the  nation,  and,  on  the  acceffibn  of  Innocent  the  Third  to   the 
papal  dignity,,  the  thunders  of  the  church  were  employed  to  avenge  her  caufe* 
The  cardinal  of  Capua,  by  the  pope's  orders,  convened  a  council  at   Dijon, 
where,  notwithstanding  an  appeal  to  Rome,  the  commhTaries  of  the  court  laid 
all  the  dominions  of  Philip  under  an  interdict.     The  bifhops  who  were  prefent 
lubmitted  to  the  fentence,  although  fome  of  them  had  attended  the  council  of 
Compiegne,  and  had,   confequently,  fanctioned,  with  their  approbation,  that  di- 
vorce which  was  now  declared  null.     Philip,  enraged  at  their  conduct,  feized 
on  their  temporalities,  connfeated  the  poffemons  of  all    the  canons  and  other 
ecclefiaftics  in  their  diocefes,  fent  foldiers  into  the  parfonage-houfes,   and  confi- 
ned queen  Ingelburga  in  the  caftle  of  Etampes.     The  murmurs  of  the  laity  at 
the  difcontinuation  of  divine  fervice  werepunifhed  by  the  mofh  oppreffive  exac- 
tions ;  the  citizens  arrd  peafants  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  molt  enormous  im- 
ports ;  and  a  tax  of  one  third  of  their  revenues  was  impofed  on   the  nobility. 
This  unprecedented  feverity  only  ferved  toincreafe  the  murmurs  of  difcontent ; 
and  the  kingdom  was  now  in  that  ftate  of  violence  which  is  never  of  long  con- 
tinuance.    No  external  forms  of  religion  appeared,  no  facrament  was  adminif 
tered,  no  public  devotion  performed;  the  churches  were  every  where  fhut,  and. 
;he.  c[ead  remained  without  burial. 
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The  king,  fearful  of  the  confequences,  was  at  length  compelled  to  fubmit, 
on  condition  that  other  legates  and  other  judges  fhould  be  appointed  to  determine 
the  matter.  Innocent  accordingly  fent  two  cardinals,  who  afTcmbled  a  council 
a.t  SoifFons*,  v/here  the  queition  of  the  divorce  was  again  examined  with  the 
mod  Scrupulous,  attention.  Philip  employed  feveral  advocates  to  fpeak  for  him, 
but  not  a  foul  dared  plead  the  caufe  of  Ingelburga,  till  a  poor  curate,  whom 
nobody  knew,  arofe,  and  fpoke  fo  ably  and  fo  learnedly  in  her  defence,  that 
he  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  prefent.  The  council  found  the 
pretext  of  conianguinity  frivolous,  and  were  on  the  point  of  annulling  the  Sen- 
tence of  divorce,  when  the  king,  who  was  apprifed  of  their  Sentiments,  put  a 
flop  to  their  proceedings,  by  declaring  his  conviction  of  the  validity  of  his  for- 
mer marriage,  and  his  determination  to  acknowledge  Ingelburga  for  his  wife. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  place  of  her  confinement,  placed  her  behind 
him  on  his  horfe,  and  haftened  with  her  to  Paris.  The  mind  of  Agnes  was 
too  fenfible  of  difgrace  to  Survive  this  degradation,  and,  though  her  rival  en- 
joyed but  the  mere  title  of  queen,  without  the  rights  of  a  ivifeX,  and  was  even 
foon  fent  back  to  her  former  place  of  confinement,  fhe  funk  beneath  the  weight 
of  her  grief;  but  the  court  of  Rome  legitimated  the  two  children  fhe  had  by 
the  king,  viz-.  Philip,  count  of  Clermont  in  Beauvaifis,  who  married  the  coun- 
tefs  Mahaut,  heirefs  of  Boulogne  and  Dammartin  ;  and  Mary,  firft  married  to 
Philip  of  Hainault,  count  of  Nainur,  and  afterward  to  Henry  the  Firft,  duke  of 
Brabant.  It  is  remarkable,  however,,  that  this  princeSs  was  only  diflinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  Madame,  inftead  of  the  title  of  Qiieen,  which  had  always 
been  enjoyed  by  the  daughters,  of  France,  even  when  married  to  noblemen  of 
inferior  rank.  The  equivocal  birth  of  the  princefs  Mary,  it  is  faid,  operated 
a  change  in  the  eilablifhed  etiquette!" ;  and,  flnce  the  reign  of  Philip  Auguflus, 
the  daughters  of  the  French  monarchs,  and  of  their  eldefl  fbns,  have  always 
been  called  fimply,  Mej 'dames.. 

Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  though  expofed  to  every  infult  and  indignity  in 
his  German  prifon,  did  not  Suffer  his  courage  to  be  deprefTed  by  the  rigour  of 
his  confinement-  Though  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  whence  no  man  had  ever 
efcaped  with  his  life,,  loaded  with  irons,  and  continually  Surrounded  with  arm- 
ed ruffians,  he  preferved  the  Serenity  of  his  countenance,  and  the  cheerfulness 
of  his .  mind||.  The  emperor,  in  order  to  do  away  fome  part  of  that  odium 
which  his  injuftice  to  Richard  had  naturally  incurred,,  produced  him  before  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire,  in  a  diet  holden  at  Worms,  on  the  thirteenth- 
day  of  July;  and  attempted  a  juftification  of  his  conduct,  by  accufing  that  prince 
of  various  crimes  andmifdemeanours ;  of  having  afforded  protection  to  Tancred,. 
the  ufurper  of  the  crown  of  Sicily;  of  having  made   war  on  the  emperor  of. 
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Cyprus,  a  chriftian  prince,  when  hisprefence  was  requifitein  Paleftine ;  of  hav- 
ing obftrucled  the  progrefs  of  the  chriftian  army,  by  compelling  the  king  of 
France,  by  a  repetition  of  injuries,  to  retire  from,  the  Holy  Land;  of  having 
affronted  the  duke  of  Auftria  before  the  walls  of  Acre  ;  of  afTaffinating  Conrad, 
marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  of  having  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin  on  dis- 
advantageous terms,  and  leaving  Jerufalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens*. 
Richard,  far  from  finking  beneath  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes,  proceeded 
with  firmnefs  andprerifion  to  anfwer  thefe  caluminous  and  ill-grounded  accufa- 
tions,  after  premifing  that  he  was  exempted,  by  his  dignity,  from  fubmitting  to 
any  jurifdiction,  except  that  of  heaven.  The  eloquence  and  fpirit  of  his  defence 
made  ib  ftrong  an  impreffion  on  the  German  princes,  that  they  loudly  cenfured 
the  conduit  of  the  emperor.  The  pope,  too,  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication ;  and  Henry,  who  had  been  induced  to  liften  to  the  bafe  propofals  of 
Philip,  and  prince  John,  now  found  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  favour  the 
accomplishment  of  their  treacherous  defigns  by  a  longer  detention  of  the  king 
of  England ;  he,  therefore,  agreed  to  accept  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
marks  of  filver  for  his  ranfom  ;  one  hundred  thoufand  marks  of  which  were  to 
be  paid  before  he  received  his  liberty,  and  fixty-feven  hoftages  delivered  for  the 
remainder!.  The  emperor,  too,  to  glofs  over  the  infamy  of  this  tranfaction, 
prefented  to  Richard,  at  the  fame  time,  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  comprehending, 
among  other  provinces,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Narbonne,  over  which  the 
empire  hadfome  antiquated  claims  ;  but  this  prefent  the  king  of  England  very 
wifely  neglected. 

A.  D.  1 194O  When  the  requifite  fum  was  collected,  queen  Eleanora  and 
the  archbifhop  of  Rouen  fet  out  with  it  for  Germany  a  few  days  before  Chrift- 
mas  ;  paid  the  money  to  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Auftria,  at  Mentz  ;  deli- 
vered them  hoftages  for  the  remainder,  and  freed  Richard  from  captivity,  on 
the  fourth  of  February.  His  efcape  was  very  critical.  Henry  had  been  detecl- 
ed  in  the  affaflination  of  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  and  in  an  attempt  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture on  the  duke  of  Louvain;  and  thefe  flagitious  practices  having  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  had  determined  to  fecure  himfelf 
from  the  effects  of  their  hatred,  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France  ;  to  detain  Richard,  the  enemy  of  Philip,  in  perpetual  confinement ;  and 
to  gratify  his  own  avarice  by  keeping  the  money  which  he  had  already  received 
for  his  ranfom,  and  by  the  extortions  of  frefh  fums  from  Philip  and  prince  John, 
who  had  made  him  an  offer  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  marks  of  filver, 
on  condition  that  he  would  keep  his  royal  captive  only  one  year  longerf .  For 
this  purpofe  he  iffued  orders  to  purfue  and  arreft  Richard  ;  but  that  prince,  fuf- 
pectinghis  intentions,  had  travelled  with  the  utmoft  expedition  ;  lb  that  when 
the  emperor's  meflcngers  arrived  at  Antwerp,  he  had  already  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schcld,  and  was  out  of  fight  of  land. 
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As  foon  as  Philip  heard  of  Richard's  deliverance  from  captivity,  he  wrote  to 
his  confederate  John,  and  expre;Ted  himfelf  thus — "Take  care  of  yourfelf,  for 
"  the  devil  is  unchained*."  The  conduct  of  the  king  of  England  f  hewed  the  ne- 
ceility  of  this  caution ;  for,  after  he  had  regulated  his  domeflic  affairs,  refumed  all 
the  exorbitant  grants  which  he  had  been  neceflitated  to  make  before  his  depar- 
ture for  the  Holy  Land,  and  taken  poffeflion  of  all  prince  John's  eflates  in  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  confifcated  in  a  great  council  of  the  barons,  he  prepared 
to  exact  a  fevere  vengeance  for  the  perfidy  of  Philip.  That  monarch,  apprifed 
of  his  deligns,  immediately  commenced  hoftilities,  and  had  already  inverted 
Verneuil,  when  he  was  alarmed  with  the  intelligence  that  John  had  reconciled 
himfelf  to  his  brother,  mafTacred  the  French  garrifon  in  Evreux,  and  delivered 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England  ;  and  that  Richard  himfelf,  with  a  for- 
midable force,  had  landed  at  Barfleur,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  relief 
of  Verneuil.  Philip,  with  a  band  of  chofen  troops,  repaired  fecretly,  by  a  forc- 
ed march,  to  Evreux,  which  he  retook  byfurprife  ;  mafTacred  not  only  the  Eng- 
lish garrifon,  but  the  native  inhabitants,  whofe  habitations  and  whofe  churches 
he  reduced  to  afhes.  But  this  exaction  of  indifcriminate  vengeance  wTas  produc- 
tive of  little  advantage  :  on  his  return  he  found  that  the  troops  he  had  left 
at  Verneuil  had,  on  the  news  of  Richard's  approach,  difbanded  in  confuf:on  ; 
and  he  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped  thepurfuit  of  his  rival. 

The  fpirit  of  animofity  and  revenge  which  equally  prevailed,  though  from 
different  caufes,  in  the  breafts  of  the  hoftile  monarchs,  urged  them  to  increafe 
the  horrors  of  war,  by  needlefs  devastations,  and  unprofitable  cruelty.  After 
reducing  the  caftle  of  Lochis,  the  king  of  England  advanced  to  give  battle  to 
Philip.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Freteval,  between  Chateaudun 
and  Vendome ;  but  Philip  was  ftill  defirous  of  avoiding  a  decifive  battle,  and 
concealed  his  intentions  of  a  retreat  by  fending  a  defiance  to  Richard,  importing, 
"  That  the  next  morning  he  might  expect  his  attack."  But  his  rival  was  not  fo 
eafily  deceived  ;  he  returned  a  fpeedy  and  relblute  anfwer,  which  was  no  fooner 
delivered  than  the  French  were  furprifed  by  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army. 
The  charge  was  fudden  and  impetuous.  The  troops  of  France  were  fpeedily 
difperfed  by  the  active  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard ;  and 
Philip  was  difgraced  by  an  ignominious  flight.  His  baggage  and  his  military 
cheftwere  taken,  together  with  his  cartulary  and  recordst,  which  commonly  at 
that  time  attended  his  perfon  :  thefe  laft,  which  Richard  would  never  confent  to 
reftore,  were  but  imperfectly  fupplied  by  the  memory  of  his  minifters,  and  the 
induftry  of  Gauthier,  whom  he  employed  to  replace  them. 

A.  D.  1 195.]  Philip  fought  to  repair  his  late  misfortune  by  a  fudden  invafion 
of  Normandy ;  but  Richard,  ever  active  and  vigilant,  was  prepared  to  meet 
him  in  all  quarters.     Near  Vaudreuil  the  hoftile  armies    came  in  fight  of  each 

*  Hoveden,  p.  739.  f  Idem.  p.  421  j  W.  Neub,  1.  v.  c.  2  ;  Guil.  Amor.  p.  27, 
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other,  when  Philip  propofed  a  negociation,  which  he  artfully  prolonged,  to  give 
his  troops  an  opportunity  of  undermining  the  walls  of  that  fortrefs.  The  king 
of  England  did  not  difcover  his  treachery  till  he  was  furprifed,  during  a  con- 
ference with  his  rival,  by  a  dreadful  noife,  occafioned  by  the  fall  of  a  confide- 
•rable  part  of  the  caflle.  Inflamed  with  refentment,  he  haftened  to  collect  his 
troops,  that  he  might  inflict  a  juft  chaflifement  on  his  perfidious  foe ;  but  tl.e 
French  army,  having  made  previous  preparations  for  their  retreat,  fed  with 
•fuch  precipitation,  that  his  iitmofl  efforts  to  overtake  them  proved,  fruitlefs*. 
The  war  was  carried  on,  for  fome  months  after  this  tranfaction,  with  various 
fuccefs,  but  without  producing  any  general  action  or  important  event ;  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  in 
aperfonal  interview,  on  the  fifth  of  December!, 

A.  D.  1 196,  1 197.3  But  the  voice  of  humanity  was  again  fllenced  by  the 
clamours  of  refentment ;  and,  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  the  peace  was  broken, 
and  the  deftrucldve  flames  of  war  again  raged  with  unabated  violence.  Richard 
Strengthened  himfelf  by  an  alliance  with  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Touloufe,  Bou- 
logne, Champagne,  and  other  considerable  vaifals  of  the  crown  of  France.  But 
he  foon  experienced  the  infincerity  of  thofe  princes,  and  the  inability  of  his  ef- 
forts to  made  an  impreffion  on  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  monarch  ib  vigourous 
and  active  as  Philip.  This  war,  like  the  laft,  was  diftinguifhed  only  by  the 
capture  of  a  few  infignificant  towns  and  fqrtrefles,  by  the  devaflation  of  the 
open  country,  and  by  adls  of  unheard-of  cruelty.  The  bifhop  of  Beauvais, 
a  martial  prelate,  of  the  family  of  Dreux,  and  coufin-german  to  the  king,  be- 
Ing  taken  in  battle,  Richard,  who  hated  him  for  having  been  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  rigour  of  his  confinement  in  Germany,  threw  him  into  prifon,  and 
loaded  him  with  irons  ;  and  when  the  pope  demanded  his  liberty,  and  claimed  him 
as  his  fon,  the  Englifh  monarch  fent  to  his  holineis  the  coat  of  mail  which  the 
prelate  had  worn  in  battle,  and  which  was  all  befmeared  in  blood ;  accompanied 
by  the  words  which  the  fons  of  Jacob  employed  to  their  father- — "  This  have 
we  found  5  know  whether  it  be  thy  fon*s  coat  or  not." 

A.  D.  1 198.]  The  interpofition  of  a  legate  from  the  pope,  at  length  induc- 
ed the  rival  monarchs  to  confent  to  a  truce  for  five  years  ;  after  the  conclufion 
of  which,  the  pope  again  exerted  his  mediatory  powers  in  order  to  effect  alafl- 
ing  peace,  that  the  two  kings  might  be  enabled  to  undertake  a  fecond  expedi- 
tion to  Paleftine  ;  but,  before  this  falutary  purpoie  could  be  accomplifhed,  an 
.event  occurred  that  put  an  end  to  the  negociation.  A  confiderable  treafure, 
confifling  of  ancient  coins  and  medals,  had  been  found  in  the  lands  of  Vidomar, 
vifcount  of  Limoges,  a  valfal  of  the  king  of  England,  who  claimed  it  as  a 
treajiire-trove,  which,  when  found  in  the  earth,  became  the  property  of  the  fu- 
perior  lord.     His  claim  being  rejected,  he  prepared  to  enforce  it  by  an  attack 

f  "yy?  Nsub.  1.  v.  c.  15;  Chron.  J.  Brqm.  col.  1 267.         +  \V.  Neub.  I.  v.  c.  1 7  j  Rynier  Fad.  t.  i.  p.  9  j, 
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on  the  caftle  of  Chalus,  near  Limoges,  where  the  treafure  was  fuppofed  to  be 
concealed ;  but,  during  the  fiege  of  that  fortrefs,  lie  received  a  wound  from  an 
arrow,  which,  being  unfjulfully  treated,  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence. 

A.  D.  1199,  t2oo.]  *  On  the  death  of  Richard,  his  brother  John  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  England,  though  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  was  thereby  de- 
feated of  his  claim,  as,  by  right  of  reprefentation,  he  flood  in  the  place  of  his 
father  Geoffrey,  John's  eldeft  brother.  But  the  doctrine  of  reprefentation  ap- 
pears, at  this  time,  to  have  made  a  greater  progrefs  on  the  continent  than  in  Eng- 
land. All  the  prelates  and  barons  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  fupported 
£he  pretentions  of  Arthur,  who  was  now  only  in  his  thirteenth  year  ;  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  liege-lord ;  and,  by  an  act  of  their  aflembly,  eftablifhed  him 
jnthe  poffeflion  of  the  government.  The  young  prince  was  placed  by  his  mo- 
ther Conftance,  under  the  protection  of  Philip,  to  whom  he  did  homage  for  all 
the  continental  dominions  of  his  deceafed  uncle ;  and  Philip,  whofe  enmity  to 
the  Englifhwas  uniformly  inveterate,  by  whatever  monarch  they  were  govern- 
ed, willingly  embraced  his  caufe,  in  the  hope  of  embarraflijig  John,  and  dis- 
membering his  dominions*.  That  monarch  made  an  irruption  into  Normandy, 
reduced  the  territory  of  Evreux,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Mons,  where  he  met 
the  du chefs  of  Brittany  and  her  fon  JVrthur,  From  hence  he  haftened  to  Tours  ; 
but  his  progrefs  was  flopped  by  the  approach  of  John,  who  invefted  the  capital 
of  Maine,  and  after  taking  it,  razed  the  fortifications,  and  demolifhed  the  walls 
of  the  city. 

This  war,  however,  proved  of  mort  duration  ;  the  two  monarchs  met  be- 
tween Vernon  and  Andely,  and  the  terms  propofed  by  the  Englifh  prince  appea- 
red fo  advantageous  to  Philip,  that  he  accepted  them  without  hefitation.  To 
Lewis,  the  eldeft;  fon  of  Philip,  John  offered  his  neice,  Blanche  of  Caftile,  and 
with  her  the  baronies  of  IfToudun  and  Gracai,  and  other  fiefs  in  Berri ;  and  to 
Philip  himfelf  he  ceded  the  Vexin-Normand.  Nine  barons  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  as  many  of  the  king  of  England,  were  guarantees  of  this  treaty ; 
and  all  of  them  fwore,  that,  if  their  fovereign  violated  any  article  of  it,  they 
would  declare  themfelves  againft  him,  and  embrace  the  caufe  of  the  injured 
monarcht.  One  principal  inducement  with  Philip  to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace 
with  John  was  the  conduct  of  Conftance,  mother  to  Arthur,  who,  jealous  of 
his  power  and  defigns,  had  carried  her  fon  fecretly  off  from  Paris,  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  reftored  the  provinces  which  had  adhered  to  the 
young  prince,  and  made  him  do  homage  £br  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  which  was  a 
rere-fief  of  Normandy. 

The  marriage  of  prince  Lewis  with  Blanche  of  Caftile  was  celebrated  in 
Normandy,  becaufe  the  interdict  impofed  ori  the  kingdom   of  France,  on  ac- 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  138.         +  Norm.  Duch.  p.  1055  ;  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  et  Sequ.  j  Hoveden,  p.  814  ; 
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count  of  the  king's  feparation  from  Ingelburga  was  frill  in  force.  The  recon- 
ciliation between  the  rival monarchs  bore  every  mark  of  fincerity  on  both  fides  r 
John  paid  a  vifit  to  Philip  at  Paris,  and,  during  his  refidence  at  the  French 
court,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and  at  his  departure 
was  loaded  with  prefents.  But  this  pleafing  profpecl:  fpeedily  difappeared,  and 
the  incontinence  of  John,  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  the  difcontent  of  young 
Arthur,,  occafioned  a  new  rupture.  The  king  of  England,  during  a  progrefs 
he  made  into  Guienne,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  homage  of  the  barons 
of  that  province,  became  enamoured  of  Ifabella,  the  beautiful  heirefs  of  Ay- 
mar  Tailleffer,  count  of  Angouleme.  His  queen,  with  whom  he  had  received 
the  earldom  of  Gloucefter,.  and  many  other  extenfive  poffeffions,  was  ftill  alive  5: 
and  Ifabella  was  married  to  Hugh  le  Brun,  count  de  la  Marche,  and  already 
eonfigned  to  his  care  ;  though,  by  reafon  of  her  tehder  years,  the  marriage  had 
not  been  consummated.  Thefe  obftacles,  however,  to  a  prince  of  John's  di£- 
pofition,  appeared,  trivial :  he  found  means  to  perfuade  the  count  of  Angouleme 
to  decoy  his  daughter  from  her  hufband ;  and,  having,  on  fome  frivolous 
pretence  or  other,  procured  a  divorce  from  his  own  confort,  he  was  married  to. 
Ifabella  by  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux*.  This  marriage,  not  lefs  imprudent 
than  criminal,  created  him  many  enemies,  and  excited  the  refentment  of  the 
injured  hufband,  who  foon  found  an  opportunity  to  punifh  his  powerful  and  info- 
lent  rival. 

The  count  de  la  Marche,  and  his  brother  the  count  D'Eu,  excited  commo- 
tions in  Poitou  and  Normandy  ;  when  John  marched  againft  them,  and  took: 
from  the  latter  the  fortreis  of  Driencourt,  now  called  Dancourt.  The  two 
counts  then  applied  to  Philip  for  protection,  and  demanded  juftice  on  his  vaffal ; 
an  application  which  was  favourably  received  by  the  court  of  France  which 
was  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  for  humbling  its  rival. 

A.  D.  1 20 1,  1202.3  At  a  conferrence  between  the  two  monarchs,  Philip, 
confcious  of  his  superiority,  reprimanded  John,  in  a  tone  of  feverity,,that,  by 
intimidating,  induced  him  to  promife  whatever  was  required  of  him.  He  even 
engaged  to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  do  homage  for  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Aqui- 
taine,  and  to  appear  before  the  peers  of  France  to  anfwer  to  the  various  charges 
that  were  exhibited  againft  him  by  the  barons  ;  he  likewife  promifed  to  furren- 
der  to  Philip  the  fortrelTes  of  Tillieres  and  Boutavant,  as  a  lecurity  for  perfor- 
mance ;  but  all  thefe  engagements  he  violated.  The  king  then  determined  to 
commence  hostilities  ;  and  the  war  which  was  now  begun,  continued  with  lit- 
tle interruption,  for  the  long  fpace  of  fifty-fix  years.  The  two  fortreffes,. 
which  ought  to  have  been  furrendered,  were  fuccefsfully  attacked,  and,  with 
Lyons,  Arqueil,  Mortemer,  and  Gournay,  fubmittedto  the  victorious  arms,  of 
France, 

*  Hoveden;,p,  457.    M,  Paris,. p..  140.. 
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In  the  mean  time  Conftance,  duchefs  of  Brittany,  having  died  at  Nantes, 
her  fon  Arthtir  repaired  to  Rennes,  took  pofTeflion  of  the  duchy,  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  nobility.  This  young  prince,  who  was  now  rifing  to  man's 
eftate,  being  animated  with  a  juft  refentmcnt  againft  his  uncle,  who  had  not 
•only  deprived  him  of  his  lawful  lucceffion,  but — if  fome  contemporary  writers 
may  be  credited — had  already  formed  defigns  againft  his  life  ;  fupported  the 
complaints  of  the  barons  of  Guienne,  and  demanded  juftice  of  Philip,  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  pretenfioils  to  that  fief,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou.  The  king  of  France,  incenfed  at  the  little  regard  that  had  been  hi- 
therto paid  to  his  remonftrances,  refolved  to  pufh  John  to  extremities.  He  in- 
veiled  Arthur  with  the  territories  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  andTouraine,  and 
gave  him  troops  to  enable  him  to  reduce  them.  But  that  young  prince,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  were  haftening  to  join  him  from  Brit- 
tany, Berry,  and  Burgundy,  invefted  the  caftle  of  Mirebeau,  in  Poitou, 
where  his  grandmother  Eleanora,  who  had  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  John, 
refided,  under  the  protection  of  a  weak  garrifon.  The  fiege  was  preffed  with 
£o  much  vigour,  that  the  queen  was  compelled  to  retire  into  one  of  the  towers, 
and  to  furrender  the  reft  of  the  fortrefs  to  the  victor.  John,  having  received 
advice  of  his  mother's  fituation,  flew  to  her  relief  with  an  army  of  Englifti 
and  Brabancons ;  he  attacked  Arthur's  camp  by  furprife,  and,  by  fuperiority 
of  numbers,  obtained  a  decifive  victory — every  man  in  the  army  of  that  prince 
being  either  killed  or  taken  prifoner.  Among  the  captives  were  Arthur  himfelf, 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  Geoffrey  de  Lufignan,  and  the  moft  confiderable  of 
the  revolted  barons,  who  were  all  loaded  with  irons,  and  confined  in  different 
prifons  in  Normandy  and  England*.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Brittany  was 
fent  to  Falaife,  and  from  thence  to  Rouen,  where  he  fuddenly  difappeared. 
Though  hiftorians  have  differed  in  their  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
death  was  effected,  they  all  agree  in  afcribing  it  to  the  machinations,  if  not  to 
the  hand,  of  Johnt,  whofe  throne  was,  by  the  infamous  deed,  fhaken  to  its  ve- 
ry foundation. 

The  Britons,  enraged  at  the  murder  of  their  prince,  determined  to  revenge 
his  death ;  and,  when  John,  in  confequence  of  it,  had  the  infolence  to  demand 
the  adminiftration  of  Brittany,  as  guardian  of  Eleanora,  Arthur's  fifter,  whom. 
he  had  feized  and  carried  to  England,  they  received  his  propofal  with  horror. 
The  ftates  of  the  duchy  immediately  afTembled  to  fix  the  fucceffion  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  chofe  for  their  fovereign,  x\lice,  a  younger  daughter  of  Con- 
ftance, by  her  fecond  hufband,  Guy  de  Thouars ;  and  they  appointed  that  no- 
bleman to  be  her  guardian,  and  to  govern  the  duchy  during  her  minority. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  144,  145 ;  Annal.  Waverlien,  p.  167  ;  Ypodigma  Neuftriae,  p.  458.  +  Ann.  Margan. 
p.  13;  Chron.  T.  Wikes,  p.  36;  Chron.  W.  Heming,  ].  ii.  c.  94;  M.  Paris,  p.  145;  Hen.  Knighton, 
p.  2414. 
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Finding  all  their  folicitations  for  the  releafe  of  Eleanora  treated  with  neglect, 
they  proceeded  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  againfc  John,  which  they 
prefented  to  Philip,  as  lord  paramount  of  all  that  monarch's  continental  terri- 
tories. The  king  received  this  application  with  pleafure,  and  accordingly  fum~ 
moned  John  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  the  charges  ;  and,  on  his  non-appearance, 
pafled  a  fentence,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  peers,  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — "Whereas  John,  Duke  of  Normandy,  forgetting  his 
"  oath  to  king  Philip ,  his  lord,  has  murdered  the  fon  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
"  was  an  homager  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  king's  kinfman  ;  and  perpe- 
"  trated  the  crime  within  the  feigniory  of  France ;  he  is  found  guilty  of  felony 
'•'  and  treafon,  and  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  the  territories  which  he  holds  by 
"homage*." 

A.  D.    120-3  /]  Philip  now  prepared  to  execute  his;  fentence  by  force  of  arms  ; 
and,  having  no  longer  the  found1  policy  of  Henry,  nor  the  martial  and  active 
dilpofition  of  Richard  to  contend  with,  adopted  the  refolution  of  expelling  the 
Englifh  from  all  thofe  valuable  fiefs  which  had  been  fo  long  difmembered  from 
his-crown.     For  this  purpofe  he  aflembled  a  powerful  army,  and,  directing  his 
march  towards  Anjou,  was  joined   by  almoft  all  the  barons  of  that  province, 
as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Poitou.     All  the  great  vaffalsof  the   crown',  wllofe  jea- 
loufy  might  have  urged  them  to  obftruel:  his  progrefs,  were  either  inclined  to 
aflift  him  from  difguft  to  John,  or  were  not  in  a  iituation  to  oppofe  him.     The 
counts  of  Flanders  and- Blois- were  engaged  in  thecrufades  ;  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne was  aminfant,  and  under  the  guardianfhip  of  Philip.     The  flates  of  Brit- 
tany feconded  all  his  meafures  with  vigour  ;  and  the  general  defection  of  John's 
vaflTals  rendered  every  enterprife  that  was' undertaken  againfl  him  eafy  and  fuc- 
cefsful.     In  lefs  than  fix  months,  either  by  force  or  ftratagem,  Philip  obtained 
poffeiTion  of  mofi  of  the  towns  in  Upper  Normandy ;  the  rapidity  of  his  victo- 
rious progrefs  was  unexampled  in  the  martial' achievements  of  an  agein  which 
the  art  of  war  was  but  little  underftoodj.Nonancourt  and  Conches  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach  3  Andely  was  compelled  to  capitulate ;  Radepont  was  taken 
by  affault;  and  Vaudreuil,  Pont-a-i'Arche,  and  Montfort  furrendered  after  a 
trifling  refiftance.     Chateau-Gaillard,,a  cattle  erected  by  Richard,  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Andely,  and  fuppofed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, was  alfo  reduced,  after  an  obftinate  defence  of  fix  months. 

John,  during  thefe  tranfaelions,  remained  at  Caen  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  that 
aftonifhedhis  enemies,  and  dilpirited  his  friends;  when,- apprifed  of  the  progrefs- 
of  the  French  arms — "  Let  them  proceed,"  faid-he,  "  I  will  retake  more  pla- 
u  ces  in  a  day  than  they  will  have  reduced  in  a  yeart."  But,  previous  to  the 
reduction  of  Chateau-Gaillard,  he  made  a  feeble  and  fuccefslefs  effort  for  its  re- 
Uef>  then  haflening  to  London;,  left  Philip  to  complete  the  conquefl  of  Norman^- 

*  Apn.  de  Margan.  p.  135  Duch.  t.  V..JJ,  764.  h  M.  Paris. 
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cry  at  his  leifure.  The  king  did  not  fuffer  fo  fair  an  opportunity  t6  efcape:  after 
a!  (lege  of  feven  days,  Falaife  fubmitted  to  his  arms  ;  Domfront,  Caen,  Coutance, 
Bayeux,  Lifieux,  and  Avranches  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Rouen, 
Arques,  and  Verneuil  were  the  only  places  that  now  remained,  of  all  that  rich 
and  extenfive  duchy,  under  the  domination  of  the  Englifh.  Thefe  towns  were, 
indeed,  ftrongly  fortified,  andfupplied  with  numerous  garrifons,  but,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Philip,  they  all  engaged  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved  before  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days. 

A,  D.  1204,  1205.]  The  term  being  expired,  and  no  fupplies  arrived,  the 
three  towns  fubmitted  to  the  victor.  Thus  was  this  important  territory,  the 
moil  rich  and  fertile  province  in  all  the  French  dominions,  re-united  to  the  crown 
of  France,  about  three  centuries  after  the  firft  cefllon  of  it  by  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple. During  that  time  it  had  been  governed  by  fixteen  dukes.  "  Rollo  the 
u  Dane,"  fays  Mezeray,  "  who,  from  a  barbarian  became  a  chriftian  and  a  vir- 
"  tuous  man,  was  the  firft  ;.  and- John,  who,  from  a  chriftian  became  more 
"  wicked  than  infidels- and  barbarians,  was  the  laft  !"  After  the  reduction  of 
Normandy,  Philip-  foon  completed  the  conqueft  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine, 
and  a  part  of  Poitou— important  acquifitions,  which  were,  however,  attained 
lefs  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  that  monarch,  than  by  the  indolence  and 
cowardice  of  his  adverfary,  and  a  fortunate  combination  of  unforefeen  events. 

A.  D.  1206.]  Roufed  at  length  by  the  cl-amoursof  his  fubjects,  the  pufilla- 
nimous  king  of  England  made  ferious  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  cap- 
tured provinces.  Guy  de  Thouars,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Brittany,  became  jealous  of  the  vaft  increafe  of  territory  acquired  by 
his  ally  the  king  of  France,  who  had  not  only  conquered  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, but  had  aMbformed  a  ftrong  party  among  the  Bretons.  This  induced  that 
nobleman  to  wifh  for  the  re-eft  ablifhment  of  John  in  the  dominions  he  had  loft, 
that  fome  balance  might  be  formed  againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  Philip.  He 
had  conferred  on  this  fubjeet  with  his  brother  Aimery,  vifcount  of  Thouars, 
whom  Philip  had  created  fenefchal  of  the  province;  and,  finding  his  opinion 
coincide  with  his  own,  they  entered  into  an  aftbciation  with  fome  barons,  who 
favoured  their  views,  and  invited  John  to  affift  them  in  the  execution  of  a  plan, 
in  which  he  was  fo  materially  interested.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded, 
and  the  king  of  England,  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  fended  at  Rochelle  on 
the  ninth  of  July*.  But,infteadof  attempting  to  attain  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition by  a  regular  plan  of  judicious  operations-,  he  marched  to  Montauban  in 
Chiercy,  which  belonged  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Touloufe,  who 
Had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Philip,  and,  inverting  the  place,  took  it  by  aftauit. 
On  this  occafion  the  Englifn  are  faid  to  have  fignalifed  their  valour  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner;  and.  they  were  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  confiderable 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  149, 
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booty,  and  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  prifoners  of  rank.  This  enter- 
prife,  however,  was  attended  with  no  beneficial  effects  ;  and,  after  the  reduction 
of  fonie  other  places  of  little  importance,  the  approach  of  Philip  infpired  him 
with  fear,  and  induced  him  to  make  propofals  of  peace,  to  which  the  king  ac- 
ceded, and  appointed  a  place  for  a  pergonal  interview,  that  the  terms  of  accom- 
modation might  be  fettled.  But  John,  inflead  of  keeping  his  engagement,  pri- 
vately retreated  with  his  army  to  Rochelle.  Notwithftanding  this  affront,  Phi- 
lip was  induced,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  whofe  interpolation  John  had 
folicited,  to  confent  to  a  truce  for  two  years,  which  was  accordingly  concluded 
at  Thouars,  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  October*. 

One  principal  motive  for  the  pope's  eagernefs  to  promote  a  peace  between  the 
rival  monarchs,  was  the  defire  he  had  to  engage  them  in  a  new  fpecies  of  cm- 
fade,  for  the  purpofe  of  checking  the  progrefs  of  herefy.  Infe&ed  by  the 
metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle,  which  had  been  lately  tranfmitted  from  Conftanti- 
nople,  Aimery  de  Chartres,  an  enthufiafl  of  ftrong  fenfe,  but  flronger  pai- 
fions,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  feet,  whofe  principal  tenets  confifted 
in  the  rejection  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  in  maintaining  that  the  only  para- 
dife  man  could  know  refulted  from  the  effects  of  doing  good,  and  his  only  pu- 
nifhment  from  ignorance  and  crimet.  Being  fummoned  to  appear  before  the 
pope,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  his  doctrine,  Aimery  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  retractation,  and  died  foon  after  through  fhame  and  regret ;  but  his 
principles  did  not  die  with  him  ;  they  were  fuccefsfully  propagated  by  his  pupils, 
who,  being  joined  by  many  other  fects,  formed  a  numerous  body,  and  were  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  The  jllbigenjes ,  either  from  the  council  of  Albi, 
where  their  errors  were  anathematifed,  or  becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
and  its  environs  were  more  particularly  infected  with  thofe  errors.  They  were 
reproached  with  being  addicted  to  that  deteftable  fin  which  caufed  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^.  On  the  tomb  of  Alice,  countefs  of  Bigorre,  is 
an  infeription,  by  which  the  reader  is  informed,  that  fhe  was  the  daughter  of 

Guy  de  Montfort,  who  died  in  defending  the  true  faith  againft  the  B and 

Albigenfes|j . 

The  idea  which  contemporary  writers  give  us  of  the  doctrine  and  manners  of 
this  united  feet,  has  fomething  in  it  fo  abfurd,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  horrid, 
that  we  are  almoft  tempted  to  fufpect  them  of  exaggeration.  "We  are  told§, 
that  the  Albigenfes  believed  in  two  gods  ;  one,  a  beneficent  being,  author  of  the 
New  Teftament,  who  had  two  wives,  Collant  and  Colibant,  and  was  father  of 
feveral  children,  and,  among  others,  of  Chrifl  and  the  Devil  ; — the  other  god 
was  a  malevolent  being,  a  lyar,  and  a  deftroyer  of  men,  author  of  the  ancient 
Jaw,  who,  not  content  with  having  perfecuted  the  patriarchs,  during  their  lives, 

*  Rymer  Foedera,  t.  i.  p.  14T.         +  Rigord,  p.  56.         %  P-  Daniel,  t.  xi.  p.  109.         ||  Id-  ib. — -  Th,e 
^yord  is  expreffed  a,t  full  length  in  the  epitaph.        §  Hift.  Albig.  Duch,  t.  ix.  p.  556,  557. 
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had  configned  them  all  to  damnation  after  death.  They  alfo  acknowledged  two 
Chrifts  ;  one  wicked,  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  crucified  at  Jerufalem, 
and  who  kept,  as  his  concubine,  Mary  Magdalen,  the  woman  Jo  well  known  for 
having  been  caught  in  the  ad  of  adultery :  the  other  Chrift,  all-virtuous  and  in- 
vifible,  never  inhabited  the  world,  but  Jpiritually  in  the  body  of  Paul.  They 
reprefented  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  fcarlet  whore  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tions; they  regarded  the  facraments  as  frivolous  things,  confidered  marriage  as 
a  ftate  of  proftitution,  the  Lord's  fupper  as  a  chimera,  the  refurrection  of  the 
flefh  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  and  the  worfhip  of  images  as  deteftable  idolatry*. 
Had  all  their  tenets  been  equally  rational  with  the  laft,  they  would  not  have 
been  obnoxious  to  much  cenfure.  They  were  divided  into  two  claffes — the 
PerfeCls  and  the  Believers,  They  all  openly  profeffed  great  purity  of  mannersT 
and  fecretly  practifed  the  moft  infamous  voluptuoufnefs,  on  the  principle,  That 
from  the  waif  downwards  man  is  incapable  of  fin. 

The  mad  zeal  with  which  thefe  fectaries  endeavoured  to  propagate  their  er- 
rors, at  length  awakened  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  in  the  clergy.  Pope  Innocent 
fent  two  fimple  monks,  of  the  Bernardine  order,  to  bring  the  Albigenfes  to 
trialt ;  to  thefe  delegates  he  gave  the  power  not  only  of  excommunicating 
them,  but  of  conftraining  the  barons,  under  the  penalty  of  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures,  to  confifcate  their  property,  to  banifh  them  from  their  territories,  and 
even  to  punifh  them  with  death,  in  cafe  they  dared  to  appeal  from  their  deci~ 
fions.  This  was  the  firft  foundation' of  the  inquifition.  Thefe  delegates,  or 
legates,  were  Peter  de  Caftlenau,  and  Ralph,  both  monks:  of  Fontfroide,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Narbonne.  Arnaud,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  was  afterwards  aflbciated  to 
them.  They  all  three  began  by  preaching  fermons  that  were  never  attended 
to",  and  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  were  mcefTantly  interrupted  by  a  thoufand 
invectives  againft  the  luxury  of  the  clergy.  In  fact,  the  mrfiionaries  had  laid 
themfelves  open  to  fuch  an  attack,  by  the  fplendour  of  their  equipages,  the  va~ 
riety  of  their  drefTes,  the  number  of  their  fervants  and  horfes,  and  their  expen- 
five  way  of  living^.  A  Spanifti  prelate,  named  Diego  de  Azebez,  advifed  them,. 
if  they  wifhed  to  convert  heretics,  to  lay  afide  this  pomp,  to  travel  on  foot,  to- 
lead  a  life  of  aufterity,  and  to  combat  the  affected  virtues  of  the  Albigenfes  by 
a  difplay  of  true  piety.  They  followed  this  advice,  and  made  a  few  converts,, 
but  frill  the  majority  continued  obftinate  under  the  protection  of  Raymond,, 
count  of  Touloufe. 

This  nobleman,  endued  with  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration,  permitted  to  every 
feet  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  fo  long  as  they  excited  no  troubles  nor- 
commotions  in  his  territories|j .  Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  difpleafe  the 
inq-uifitors,    and  Peter  de  Caftlenau,  in.  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  a  blind 

*  Chron>  Mag. — Guil.  de  Pod,  c.  ix.  p.  672,  673.        +  Bolland.  Mart.  t.  vi.  p.  4.J  1.        t  Hift-  Albigr 
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and  impetuous  zeal,  excommunicated  the  count.  The  monk  being  afTaffinated 
foon  after,  Raymond  was  accufed  of  the  murderous  deed  :  an4  the  pope,  not 
iefs  impetuous  than  his  legate,  immediately  iflued  a  new  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication againft  him,  without  hearing  what  he  had  to  urge  in  his  defence  ;  ab- 
fblved  all  his  fubjecls  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance*  ;  gave  his  territories  to 
the  firft  perfon  that  could  obtain  poflfeffion  of  them  J  and  finally  invited  all  chris- 
tians to  take  up  arms  againft  him,  promifing  them  the  fame  indulgences  which 
had  been  formerly  granted  to  the  crufadersin  Paleftine.  The  precipitation  and 
temerity  of  Innocent  aftonifhed  the  generality  of  fovereigns,  but  they  were 
ftill  more  furprifed  at  the  alacrity  with  which  a  great  number  of  barons,  and 
people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  enlifted  in  the  fjervice  of  the  pontiff,  and 
placed  the  crofs  on  their  bofom,  to  diflinguifh  themfelves  from  thofe  who  went 
to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  firft  army  of  thefe  new  crufaders  is  faid 
to  have  amounted  to  near  five  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  principal  leaders 
were  Eudes,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  Herve,  count  of  Nevers,  and  Simon,  count 
of  Montfort. 

A.  D.  1209,  to  -i  21 3.]  The  count  of  Touloufe,  aware  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  pope's  refentment,  fought  to  avert  the  impending  ftorm,  by  the  molt  abject: 
fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  the  arrogant  pontiff;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  fincerity, 
he  furrendered  to  the  holy  fee  feven  ftrong  fortreftes  in  Provence,  This  was 
but  a  prelude  to  the  humiliation  he  was  doomed  to  experience.  Being  fum- 
moned  to  attend  the  council  of  Saint  Gilles,  he  appeared  in  his  fliirt,  at  the 
.church  gate,  an,d  throwing  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Milo,  the  pope's  legate,  {wore, 
by  the  holy  facrament,  to  obferve  whatever  the  court  of  Rome  mould  prefcribe 
to  him,  after  which  he  received  abfolutiont.  The  legate  then  threw  his  ftole 
round  his  neck,  led  him  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  fcourged  him ;  and, 
in  this  ftate,  he  was  conducted  to  the  great  altar.  This  firft  mortification  was 
followed  by  a  fecond  ftill  more  degrading,  He  was  compelled  to  alTume  the 
crofs  againft  his  own  fubjecls,  to  join  the  army  of  the  crufaders,  and  to  aflift 
them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  in  the  conqueft  of  his  dominions  != — It  is  with 
pain  the  hiftorian  records  this  dreadful  in/lance  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  and 
human  degradation  ! 

At  this  time  there  were  five  confiderable  fiefs  holden  under  the  count  of  Tou- 
loufe  :  the  barony  of  Montpelier ;  the  county  of  Foix  3  the  county  of  Quercy, 
including  Rodez  ;  the  vifcountyof  Narbonne  ;  and  the  vifcounty  of  Beziers,  tp 
which  Raymond  Roger,  the  count's  nephew,  had  annexed  the  counties  of  Albi 
and  CarcafTonne.  This  prince,  poffefling  more  fpjrit  than  his  uncle,  had  boldly 
refufedto  comply  with  the  imperious  mandates  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  andopen^ 
Jy  protected  the  new  doctrines.  Beziers,  his  capital,  was  accordingly  attacked, 
I?y  an  army  of  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  who  immediately  took  it  by  afTault, 

*  Epift,  InnQC  apud  Duch.  t.  x.  p.  563.  +  Hift.  Albig.  c,  \%, 
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The  victors  flaughtcrcd,  with  indifcriminate  rage,  men,  women,  and  children, 
whether  heretics  or  not*.  Sixty  thoufand  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  perifh- 
ed  by  the  fword  ;  of  thefe  feyen  thoufand  were  maflacred  in  the  Magdalen 
church,  whither  they  had  fled  for  refuge. — And  Peter  de  Vaux-Sernai,.the  im- 
pious and  fanatical  hiftorian  of  the  Albigenfes,  reprefents  this  butchery  as  a  j Lift: 
punifhment  for  the  blafphemies  which  the  unfortunate  victims  had  vomited  forth 
againft  the  Hefted  faint  to  whom  that  church  was  dedicated"!".  Before  the  at- 
tack was  made,  the  crufaders  afked  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  how  they  were  to  act, 
as  it  would  be  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  the  heretics  from  the  catholics  ;  when 
this  worthy  minifter  of  Chrift,  with  true  chriflian  charity,  replied:  "Kill 
them  all ;  God  knows  his  ownN" 

It  would  be  a  talk  no  lefs  painful  than  fuperfluous  to  detail  all  the  tranfactions 
of  a  war,  in  which  rapine,  cruelty,  and  murder,  had  enlifted  under  the  banners 
of  fanaticifm.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  crufaders  continued  their  de- 
ftrudlive  progrels,  with  varied  fuccefs,  for  upwards  of  four  years,  during 
which  time  the  pope,  who  had  hoifted  the  fignal  of  perfecution,  conducted 
himfelf  in  a  manner  that  equally  difgraced  his  name  and  ftation :  one  moment 
Jifteningto  the  dictates  of  juitice,  and  commanding  his  fanatic  band  to  forbear 
from  oppreffing  the  unfortunate  count  of  Touloufe,  and  the  next  lauriching 
forth  the  thunders  of  the  church,  and  the  artillery  of  ecclefiaftical  inveclive, 
againfl  that  noblemen,  who,  during  the  difgraceful  conflict,  was,  through  the 
prevarication  of  the  pontiff  and  the  infamy  of  his  legates,  defpoiled  of  his  ter- 
ritories, and  expofed  to  every  fpeciesof  oppreflion. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  had  received  from  the  count  de  Montfort,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  crufaders,  the  offer  of  one  half  of  the  conquered  territories  of  the 
count  of  Touloufe,  on  condition  that  he  would  enfure  to  the  conqueror  the  quiet 
pofteffion  of  the  remainder.  He  was  certainly  inclined  to  accept  this  propo- 
sal, as  he  had  fecretiy  given  permiffion  to  his  fon  Lewis  to  join  the  papal  armv  • 
but  his  attention  was  now  called  to  another  quarter,  where  his  arms,  he  imagi- 
ned, might  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.  The  king  of  England  was  en- 
gaged in  a  difpute  with  the  pope,  relative  to  the  promotion  of  cardinal  Langton 
whom  Innocent  had  the  preiumtion,  of  his  own  accord,  to  nominate  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  The  ufual  weapons  of  the  church  were,  on  this  occafion, 
employed,  and  the  dominions  of  John  were  laid  under  an  interdict,  himfelf  ex- 
communicated, his  fubjefts  abfolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  his 
throne  declared  vacant.  But,  in  order  to  render  his  fentence  of  depofition 
effectual,  fomething  more  than  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  wasrequifite  ;  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  therefore,  applied  to  Philip  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  and  offered  him,  be- 
fides  the  remiffion  of  all  his  fins,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fpiritual  advan- 
tages, the  property  and  pofteffion  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  the  reward  of 

*  PhiHppid.  I.  viii.  p.  192,  +  Hift.  A!bi2.  c,  16.  +  Csfar.  Heifterb,  1.  v.  «.  2 J, 
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his  labour.  Philip  had  neither  the  wifdom  nor  virtue  to  nefifl  a  temptation  that 
promifed  fuch  ample  gratification  to  his  ambitious  mind.  Seduced  by  the  flat- 
tering profpeft  of  prefent  intereft,  he  condefcended  to  become  the  tool  of  a 
turbulent  prieft,  and  to  acknowledge  an  authority,  which,  if  ever  he  mould 
be  urged  to  oppofe  its  boundlefs  ufurpation,  might  be  employed  to  operate  his 
own  depofition.  This  new  champion  of  the  church  levied  a  powerful  army  ; 
fummoned  all  his  vafTals  to  attend  him  at  Rouen ;  collected  a  fleet  of  feven- 
teen  hundred  veflels,  of  different  fizes,  in  the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Picardy*  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  prepared  a  force  that  appeared  equal  to  the  accomplifhment  of 
his  important  fcheme. 

John,  who  was  never  backward  in  making  vigorous  preparations,  though  defli- 
tute  both  of  courage  and  fkill  to  employ  them  to  advantage,  being  apprifed  of 
Philip's  intentions,  feemed  determined  to  give  him  a  fuitable  reception.  He  ac- 
cordingly ifTued  out  writs,  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  his  military  tenants  at 
Dover,  and  even  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  unite  in  defence  of 
the  kingdom  at  this  dangerous  conjuncture.  A  great  number  obeyed  the  lum- 
mons;  and  he  felecled  a  body  of  fixtythoufandmen,  who,  had  they  been  infpi- 
red  by  a  generous  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and  animated  with  an  affection  for  the 
perfonof  their  fovereign,  might  have  proved  invincible:  but  John,  being  anathe- 
matized by  the  pope,  was  univerfally  regarded  as  an  object  of  horror  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  barons,  too,  equally  awed  by  fuperftitious  fears,  were'diigufted  by 
his  tyranny,  and  were  fufpecled  of  maintaining  a  treafonable  correfpondence 
with  the  enemy  ;  and  the  incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  king  himfelf,  una- 
ble to  cope  with  extraordinary  difficulties,  feemed  to  afford  thefairefl  profpedt  of 
fuccefs  to  the  promifed  invafion. 

"When  the  two  monarchs  had  afTembled  their  troops  on  the  oppofite  fhores,, 
and  the  fate  of  England  was  on  the  point  of  being  decided,  Pandulf,  the  pope's 
legate,  who  had  received  fecret  inftru&ions  from  Innocent  for  that  purpofe, 
fent  two  knights-templars  to  John,  to  defire  a  private  conference  with  him  at 
Dover;  which  was  readily  granted.  There  the  artful  legate  reprefented  the 
power  of  Philip  in  fuch  ftrong  coulours,  and  afforded  him  fuch  convincive 
proofs  of  the  general  difaffec"tion  of  his  people,  and  the  fecret  combination  of 
his  barons^",  that,  ftricken  with  confternation  at  the  dangers  which  furrounded 
him,  he  declared  his  willingnefs  to  fubmit  to  any  terms  which  the  pope  might 
think  proper  to  impofe.  Pandulf,  among  other  conditions  equally  degrading, 
exacted  a  promife  that  he  would  acknowledge  Langton  for  primate;  that  he 
would  reftore  all  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  been  banifhed  on  account  of  the 
conteft  between  himfelf  and  the  pontiff;  that  he  would  make  them  full  reftitu- 
tion  of  their  goods,  and  compenfation  for  ail  damages,  and  inftantly  confign 
eight  thoufand  pounds  in  part  of  payment ;  and  that  every  one  who  had  been 
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outlawed  or  imprifoncd,  for  his  adherence  to  the  pope,  fiiould  be  immediate- 
ly received  into  favour.  This  difgraceful  treaty  was  figned  by  John,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  May,   121 3*. 

But  the  wretched  monarch  was  ftill  deftined  to  experience  a  ftill  greater  mor- 
tification. As  he  hadfworn  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  pope,  Pandulf  re- 
quired that  he  mould  refign  his  kingdom  to  the  church  ;  which,  he  perfuaded 
him,  would  prove  the  molt  effectual  fecurity  againfu  the  projected  invafion  of 
the  French,  as  he  would  then  be  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
apoftolic  fee.  With  this  daring  requeft,  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  pa- 
pistical infolence,  John  was  bafe  enough  to  comply :  he  pa(Ted  a  charter,  in 
which  he  declared  that,  not  conflrained  by  fear,  but  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
by  the  common  advice  and  confent  of  his  barons,  he  had,  for  the  remiflion  of 
his  own  fins,  and  thofe  of  his  family,  refigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  to 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  fuccefTors  in  the  papal 
dignity.  He  confented  to  hold  thefe  dominions  as  fiefs  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
by  the  annual  payment  of  one  thoufand  marks — feven  hundred  for  England, 
and  three  hundred  for  Ireland.  And  he  farther  flipulated,  that,  if  either  he  or 
his  fuccefTors  mould  ever  prefume  to  revoke  or  violate  any  of  the  articles  of 
this  charter,  they  mould  inftantly,  except  they  obtained  the  pope's  pardon  by  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  forfeit  all  right  to  their  dominionst.  In  confequence  of 
this  ignominious  agreement  John  performed  the  requifite  ceremony  at  Dover, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  where  he  did  homage  to  Pandulf,  as  the  reprefentative 
of  the  pope,  with  all  the  forms  of  fubmiffion  required  of  vafTals  by  the  feudal 
law :  he  came  unarmed  into  the  legate's  prefence,  who  was  feated  on  a  throne ; 
he  fell  on  his  knees  before  him ;  lifted  up  his  joined  hands,  and  placed  them  be- 
tween thofe  of  Pandulf,  fwore  fealty  to  the  pope ;  and  paid  part  of  the  promis- 
ed tribute.  The  legate,  elated  by  this  unexpected  triumph  of  ecclefiaftical  ar- 
rogance, forgot  that  moderation  which  common  prudence  fhould  have  dictated, 
and  evinced  the  mofl  indecent  fymptoms  of  prieftly  exultation :  he  trampled  on 
the  money  which  was  laid  at  his  feet,  as  a  token  of  the  fubjection  of  the  king- 
dom ;  an  infolence  of  which,  though  a  marked  infult  to  every  Englifhman  pre- 
fent,  no  one  but  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin  dared  to  take  any  noticet. 

Pandulf,  having  thus  effectually  accomplifhed  his  defigns  upon  England,  repair- 
ed to  France,  and  told  Philip,  that  as  the  purpofe  he  meant  to  promote  by  tak- 
ing up  arms  had  been  obtained  by  negociation,  he  might  now  difmifshis  troops||. 
But,  as  the  conduct  of  Philip  had  not  been  influenced  by  religious  motives,  all 
the  perfuafions  of  the  legate  were  inadequate  to  deter  him  from  the  purfuit  of 
his  project.  Having  convened  an  afTembly  of  the  nobles,  he  openly  accufed 
the  pope  of  duplicity,  and  charged  him  with  Sacrificing  every  earthly  duty  to 

*  Rymer.  vol.  i.  p.  170;  M.  Paris,  p.  163.         +  Rymer,  ibid,  p,  176  ;  M.  Paris,  p.  165.         J  Idem, 
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the  accomplishment  of  his  own  ambitious  views.  His  barons,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience of  the  truth  of  his  afTertion,  expreffed  a  willingnefs  to  comply  with 
his  defires,  by  immediately  undertaking  an  invafion  of  England.  The  count  of 
Flanders  alone,  who  had  previously  formed  a  fecret  treaty  with  John,  expreff- 
ed  his  difapprobation  of  an  enterprife  which  he  deemed  impious  and  unjuft. ; 
and,  finding  his  oppofition  of  little  avail,  he  withdrew  his  forces,  and  retired 
to  his  own  territories.  Philip,  determined  not  to  leave  fo  dangerous  an  enemy 
behind  him,  immediately  marched  into  Flanders,  took  feveral  of  the  ftrongelt 
towns,  and  threatened  to  lay  wafte  the  whole  country.  In  this  extremity  the 
count  made  application  for  affiftance  to  the  king  of  England,  who  ordered  his 
fleet,  confifting  of  five  hundred  fail,  under  the  command  of  his  natural  brother, 
the  earl  of  Salifbury,  to  attack  that  of  the  French,  though  greatly  fuperior  in 
number.  The  two  fleets  accordingly  met  off  the  port  of  Dam,  when  the  Eng- 
liui  obtained  a  moft  decifive  victory,  taking  three  hundred  (hips,  and  deftroying 
a  hundred  more  ;  and  Philip,  finding  that  the  reft  muff  inevitably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  enemy,  ordered  them  to  be  burnt*,  and,  by  that  means, 
rendered  it  iinpoilible  for  him  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  projeelccl  mvafioa 
of  England. 

A.  D.  1 2 14.]]  The  ambitious  fpiritof  Philip,  which  could  neither  be  grati- 
fied by  any  moderate  fuccefs,  nor  yet  damped  by  defeat,  induced  the  neighbour- 
ing powers  to  enter  into  a  league,  in  order  to  check  the  dangerous  and  deflruc- 
tive  plans  of  conqueft.  which  that  monarch  had  formed.  The  emperor  Otho  the 
Fourth,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  count  of  Flanders  were  the  chiefs  of  this 
confederacy ;  and,  confident  of  fuccefs,  they  already  divided,  in  imagination,  the 
dominions  of  France.  Prince  Lewis  was  fent  to  oppofe  John,  who  had  landed, 
with  a  powerful  army,  at  Rochelle,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  and  reduced 
feveral  towns  in  Poitou  and  Anjou.  Thefe,  however,  were  fpeedily  retaken  by 
Lewis  ;  and  the  cowardly  monarch,  after  abandoning  his  conquefls,  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  Partenay,  in  the  hope  that  his  allies  would  prove  more  fuccefsful  than 
himfelf.  Philip,  in  themeantime,  had  marched  to  meet  the  confederated  army 
of  Flemings  and  Germans  ;  and,  near  the  village  of  Bouvines,  between  Lille  and 
Tournay,  the  hoftile  forces  approached  each  other.  The  emperor  wa3  accom- 
panied by  the  earl  of  Salifbury;  Ferrand,  count  of  Flanders  ;  Renaud,  count  of 
Boulogne  ;  Otho,  duke  of  Limburg  ;  William,  duke  of  Brabant ;  Henry,  duke 
of  Lorraine  ;  Philip,  count  of  Namur;  and  many  other  princes  and  barons. 
The  principal  officers  in  the  army  of  France,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thouf  and 
men,  (while  that  of  the  enemy  was  greatly  fuperior,)  were  Eudes,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  Robert,  count  of  Dreux,  and  his  brother,  Philip  ;  Peter  de  Courtenay, 
count  of  Auxerre  and  Nevers ;  Stephen,   count   of  Sancerre  ;  John,   count   of 

nthieu;  Gaucher,  count  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Senlis.     The   battle 
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began  about  noon:  the  conflict  was  fierce,  bloody,  and,  for  along  time,  doubt- 
ful ;  the  fortune  of  France  and  Germany  alternately  prevailed  ;  Philip  hirnficlf, 
wounded  in  the  throat,  and  dragged  from  his  horfe,  was  in  danger  of  being  tram- 
pled to  death;  Otho  w(as  furrounded  and  captured  by  his  enemies,  and  refcued 
with  difficulty:  but  the  valour  of  the  French  triumphed  over  every  obftacle;  the 
fun,  which  fhone  on  their  backs,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  their  adverfaries  ;  the  con- 
federates, preffed  on  all  fides,  were  obliged  to  give  way  ;  the  Sight  loon  be- 
came general,  and,  at  fix  in  the  evening,  Philip  remained  matter  of  the  field. 
Thirty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  are  faid  to  have  been  killed*  ;  and  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Boulogne,  with  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  other  counts  and  barons,  were  taken  ^rifoners1.  This  de- 
cifive  victory  confirmed  the  power  of  Philip,  who  had  now  no  enemy  to  con- 
tend  with. 

A.  D.  1215,  1216,  1217.]  The  Englifli  monarch,  having  purchafed  a  truce 
for  five  years,  by  the  payment  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  was  permitted  to.  re- 
turn to  his  own  dominions,  where  the  barons  had  erected  the  ftandardof  oppo- 
fition.  Urged  by  the  tyranny  of  John  to  a  vindication  of  their  rights,  they  en- 
forced.by  arms,  what  perfuafion  had  failed  to  effect :  and  this  flruggle,  between 
a  tyrannical  king,  and  his  no  lefs  tyrannical  nobles,  fortunately  terminated  in 
favour  of  civil  liberty,  by  producing  that  celebrated  charter,  the  bulwark  of 
Englifli  freedom,  which  has  fince  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Magna 
Chart  a.  But  the  king  of  England  made  no  fcruple  to  violate  a  deed  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  fubferibe  ;  and*  after  taking  every  method  he  could  devife 
for  ftrengthening  his  power,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  barons,  he  difpatched 
a  meffenger  to  Pvome  to  lay  the  great  charter  before  the  pope,  and  to  complaia 
of  the  violence  he  had  fuftained  in  having  been  obliged  to  fign  it. 

"When  the  charter  was  read  by  the  fovereign  pontiff,  he  expreffed  the  higheft 
refentment  at  its  contents  ;  and  fwore  by  Saint  Peter,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  a 
monarch,  who  bore  the  fign  of  the  crofs  (which  John  had  recently  afTumed), 
and  was  a  vaffal  of  the  holy  fee,  to  be  treated  in  that  ignominious  manner  with 
impunityt.  To  put  his  threats  in  execution  he  iffued  a  bull,  in  which,  from 
the  plenitude   of  his  apoftolic  power,  and  from  the  authority   which  God  had 

committed  to  him,  to  build  and  deftroy  kingdoms — to  plant  and  overthrow he 

annulled  and  abrogated  the  whole  charter,  as  unjuft  in  itfelf,  as  extorted  bv 
force,  and  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  apoftolic  fee  ;  and,  in  a  fecond 
bull,  iffued  foon  after,  he  prohibited  the  barons  from  exacting  the  obfervance 
of  it  :  he  even  forbade  the  king  himfelf  to  pay  the  fmalleft  regard  to  it ;  he  ab- 
folved  him  and  his  fubjects  from  all  oaths  which  they  had  been  conflrained  to 
take  to  that  purpofe ;  and  he  pronounced  a  general  fentence  of  excemmunica- 

*  Chron.  Senod.         +  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  187  ;  M,  Paris,  p.  174,    17 $> 
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tion  againft  every  one  who  mould  perfift  in  maintaining  pretenfions  fo  pregnant 
with  treafon  and  iniquity*. 

But  thefe  fpiritual  cenfures  and  prohibitions  could  not  induce  the  barons  to 
defift  from  defending  their  liberties ;  John  therefore  hired  a  band  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  oppofe  them,  and,  with  their  affiftance,  he  ravaged  his  kingdom 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  One  continued  fcene  of  the  molt  deplorable 
mifery  every  where  prefented  itfelf  to  the  fight :  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  the 
flames  of  villages  and  caftles  reduced  to  afhes  ;  the  confirmation  and  wretched- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants  ;  tortures  inflicted  by  the  foldiery  to  enforce  the  difcove- 
ry  of  concealed  treafures  ;  and  reprifals,  equally  deflruclive,  committed  by  the 
barons,  and  their  partifans,  on  the  royal  demefnes,  and  on  the  eftates  of  fuch 
as  frill  adhered  to  the  crown. 

At  length  the  barons,  reduced  by  the  triumphant  progrefs  of  John  to  the 
verge  of  deftruclion,  menaced  with  the  total  deprivation  of  thofe  rights  and  li- 
berties they  had  been  fo  anxious  to  fecure,  their  eftates  ravaged,  and  their  lives 
jn  the  moft  imminent  danger  ;  had  recourfe  to  a  remedy  as  defperate  as  the  evil 
it  was  intended  to  correct  :  they  difpatched  their  leader,  Robert  Fitfe-W  alter, 
together  with  Saker,  earl  of  Winton,  to  the  court  of  France,  with  an  offer  to 
acknowledge  prince  Lewis,  the  fon  of  Philip,  for  their  fovereign,  on  condition 
that  he  would  afford  them  protection  from  the  violence  of  their  enraged  mo- 
narch. This  was  a  meafure  that  could  only  be  juflified  upon  the  principle  of 
felf-prefervation :  accordingly  we  are  told,  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  "  it  was  the 
^  offspring  of  difpair,  which  was  fo  great,  that  the  barons,  in  the  bitternefs  of 
<c  their  fouls,  curled  both  the  king  and  the  popet." 

Philip  accepted  with  joy  an  offer  fo  flattering  to  his  ambition  ;  but,  being  fen- 
fible  of  the  danger  x)f  entrufting  his  fon  and  heir  in  the  hands  of  men  who  might, 
in  cafe  of  neceflity,  make  peace  with  their  lawful  fovereign,  by  facrificing  a 
pledge  of  fo  much  value,  he  exacled  from  the  barons  four-and-twenty  hoftages, 
according  to  Mezeray's  account!,  of  the  moft  noble  birth  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
having  obtained  this  fecurity,  he  fent  them  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  feven 
thoufand  men|j,  to  enable  them  to  make  head  againft  the  king,  till  his  fon  could 
join  them  with  a  more  confiderable  force,  which  was  ordered  to  aflemble  in  trie 
different  parts  of  France. 

The  pope,  being  informed  of  Philip's  intention,  fent  Gualo,  as  his  legate,  to 
the  French  court,  to  menace  him  with  interdicts  and  excommunication,  if  he 
dared  to  invade  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter,  or  attack  a  prince  who  was  iu> 
der  the  immediate  protection  of  the  apoftolic  fee  §  :  but  the  king,  being  affured 
qf  the  obedience  of  his  own  vaflals,  changed  his  principles  with  the  times,  and 
now  held  the  papal  cenfures  in  as  great  contempt,  as  he  had  formerly  treated 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  203  ctfeq. ;  M.  Paris,  p.  184,  185,  187.     +  M.  Paris,  p.  193.    J  Mezeray,  yoJ. iv, 
|Radulf.  Niger,  p.  144.      §  M,Parw,p.  194;  M.  Weft,  p.  375. 
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them  with  refpect.  He  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  equipment  of  his  arma- 
ment ;  and  the  preparations  were  conducted  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  prince 
Lewis  embarked  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fail  ;  and,  arriving 
at  the  Hie  of  Thanet,  landed  without  oppofition  at  Sandwich,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  May,  1 2 16.  On  his  approach  John  retired  from  Dover  to  Winches- 
ter, having  left  a  flrong  garrifon  in  the  caftle,  under  the  command  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  a  brave  loyalifl,  of  approved  fidelity.  In  this  retreat  the  Englifli 
monarch  met  the  pope's  legate,  jufl  arrived  from  France,  who  publifhed  a  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againfl  Lewis,  by  name,  and  againfl  all  his  follow- 
ers and  abettors.  Lewis  had  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  legate,  and  to  avert 
thefe  cenfures,  by  the  employment  of  fuch  arguments  as  had  been  fuggefled  to 
him  by  the  Englifh  barons,  which  were  in  fubflance  as  follow — they  affirm ed 
that  John  was  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  by  reafon  of  the  attainder 
pa{Ted  upon  him  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  though  that  attainder  had  been 
reverfed,  and  Richard  had,  even  by  his  lafl  will,  declared  him  his  fuccefTor  ; 
they  pretended  that  he  was  already  legally  depofed,  by  the  verdict  of  the  French 
peers,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  though  the  effect  of  that  fentence 
muft  neceffarily  have  been  confined  to  his  continental  dominions,  which  alone 
he  held  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France  ;  they  averred,  with  a  degree  of  plau- 
fibility,  that  he  had  effect  his  own  depofition  by  doing  homage  to  the  pope, 
changing  the  nature  of  his  fovereignty,  and  refigning  an  independent  throne  for 
a  fee  under  a  foreign  power :  and,  as  Blanche  of  Caflille,  the  wife  of  Lewis,  was 
grand  daughter  to  Henry  the  Second,  they  maintained,  (though  in  the  order  of 
fucceffion  many  other  princes  had  a  preferable  claim)  that,  in  chufing  her  huf- 
band  for  their  Sovereign,  they  flill  adhered  to  the  royal  family. 

Thefe  arguments,  however,  having  proved  insufficient  to  convince  the  le- 
gate, the  cenfures  were  promulgated  ;  and  Lewis  refolved  to  bid  defiance  ta 
the  pope.  He  marched  immediately  againfl  the  caftle  of  Rochefler,  which  he 
took  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  fecond  day  of  the  following  month,  and  was  received  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations,  by  the  citizens,  the  barons,  and  their  followers,  who  acknowledg- 
ed him  for  their  fovereign,  did  homage  to  him,  and  exacted  a  promife,  confirm- 
ed by  an  oath,  that  he  would  reftore  them  to  all  their  pofTeflions,  and  protect 
them  in  all  their  privileges*.  Mezeray  afferts,  that  Lewis  was  folemnly  crowned 
king  of  England ;  but  this  afTertion  is  evidently  falfe,  though  he  exercifed  the 
fovereign  authority,  under  the  title  of  Domini  Regis  Francis  Primogenitus ,  gran- 
ted charters  for  lands  and  honours,  and  created  Langton,  the  primate,  his  high- 
chancellor.  The  prince  faw  the  number  of  his  partisans  daily  encreafe,  while 
that  of  John  diminifhed  in  proportion  ;  for,  his  foreign  troops  being  moflly  le- 
vied in  Flanders,  and  other  provinces  of  France,  refufed  to  ferve  againfl  the 
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heir  of  their  monarchy*.  The  Gafcons  and  Poictevins  alone,  who  were  fall 
John's  fubjecls,  adhered  to  his  caufe;  but  they  were  not  fufficiently  ftronp-  to 
maintain  that  fuperiority  in  the  field  which  they  had  hitherto  fupported  againft 
the  confederated  barons  :  his  caftles,  therefore,  daily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  and  Lewis,  in  a  few  months,  had  reduced  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  except  Dover,  which  he  inverted  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  July.  But 
this  important  fortrefs  was  defended  with  fuch  fkill  and  bravery  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  and  a  fpirited  garrilbn,  that  he  was  repulfed  in  all  his  attacks  with  con- 
fiderable  lofs ;  and  was  lb  continually  haraffed  by  the  well-conducled  Tallies  of 
the  befieged,  that  he  fwore,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  he  would  not  quit  the  place 
till  he  fhould  have  taken  the  caftle,  and  hanged  all  the  garrifon  ;  an  oath  as  ill 
kept  as  rafhly  taken  \ 

While  Lewis  was  wafting  his  time  in  this  fruitlefs  enterprife,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land having  recruited  his  army,  committed  dreadful  devaluations  on  the  eftates 
of  the  revolted  barons,  fome  of  whom  now  began  to  dilcover  their  error,  in 
claiming  the  protection  of  a  prince  who  evinced  a  dHpofition  to  opprels  them. 
Lewis  had  imprudently  afforded  fuch  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  partiality  to 
his  own  countrymen,  and  of  his  averlion  to  the  Englifh,  that  the  earl  of  SaliA 
bury,  William  Marefchal,  Walter  Beauchamp,  and  many  other  nobles,  who 
had  joined  him  on  his  arrival,  now  deferted  him,  and  their  defection  inlpired 
him  with  fufpicions  of  the  fidelity  of  thofe  that  remained.  Thus  actuated  by 
jealoufy  and  refentment,  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  a  plan  for  the  gratification  of 
his  revenge,  which  was  difcovercd  to  the  barons  by  the  vifcount  de  Meluh,  one 
of  his  chief  confidents.  That  nobleman,  being  attacked  at  London  by  a  dan- 
gerous diforder,  and  his  recover  difpaired  of,  exprefTed  a  deflre  of  feeing  fome 
of  the  Englifh  barons  ;  and  told  them  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace  until  lie 
fhould  have  difcharged  his  confcience,  by  difcovering  an  affair  in  which  they 
were  deeply  interefted.  He  then  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  Lewis  had  re- 
iblved  to  exterminate  all  the  Englim  nobles  who  had  fought  in  fupport  of  his 
caufe,  fince  he  confidered  them  as  traitors  to  their  natural  prince,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  rely  on  their  fidelity  to  himfelf ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  beftow 
their  eftates  and  dignities  on  his  native  fubjecls,  in  whom  he  could  repofe  a, 
greater  degree  of  confidencet.  This  ftory,  whether  true  or  falfe,  was  current- 
ly reported,  and  obtained  univerfal  credit ;  and,  as  it  correfponded  to  other  cir- 
cumftances  that  rendered  it  credible,  it  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  Lewis,  who  was  now  threatened  with  a  fudden  reverfe  of  fortune. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  king  of  England  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  in- 
fant fon  Henry  ;  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  being  beftowed  on  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, a  nobleman  of  approved  courage,  extenfive  talents,  and  incorruptible 
probity.  This  event  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Lewis  ;  the  nobles  had  no  ob~, 
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jeetions  to  offer  their  infant  prince  ;  their  averfion  to  the  French  daily  increa- 
fed  ;  and  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  Lewis,  which  was  repeated 
by  the  legate  every  Sunday,  and  in  which  they  themfelves  were  included,  had 
no  fmall  influence  on  their  minds  :  for,  however  the  proud  barons  might  have 
affected  to  defpife  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  when  their  paflions  were  raifed 
by  hope,  and  inflamed  by  refentment,  and  when  their  opposition  was  fupported 
by  the  vigorous  union  and  fpirited  meafures  of  a  ftrong  confederacy ;  thefe 
powerful  motives  had  now  loft  their  principal  force,  and  their  conferences  were 
again  open  to  the  pangs  of  remorfe,  and  awake  to  the  horrors  which,  in  thofe 
fiiperftitious  times,  were  continually  attached  to  the  cenfures  of  the  church. 

Lewis  had  long  fince  loft  the  affection  of  the  barons,  and  he  now  became  the 
objedl  of  their  contempt.  He  had  frequently  attempted  to  corrupt  the  integri- 
ty of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  brave  governor  of  Dover  caftle  ;  but  ftill  found 
his  honour  and  courage  equally  invincible.  On  the  death  of  John  he  again 
fummoned  him  to  furrender  5  and  reprefented,  in  a  parley,  that  as  he  was  now 
difengaged  from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  he  ought  to  acknowledge  a  prince  whem 
his  countrymen  had  received  as  their  fovereign,  and  who  would  be  ftudious  to 
reward  his  bravery  by  the  moft  fignal  marks  of  his  favour.  The  governor, 
however,  replied,  that  the  late  king  had  left  a  fon  and  fuccefTor,  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  obey,  and  whom  he  would  ferve  while  he  had  life  j  and,  as  to  the  of- 
fers of  Lewis,  he  obferved,  that  the  efteem  of  a  magnanimous  prince  could  ne- 
ver be  purchafed  by  fuch  infamous  treachery.  Lewis,  finding  him  incorrupti- 
ble, changed  his  battery,  and  threatened  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  in  this  power  ;  but  his  refource  proving  equally  inefficacious,  he 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  repaired  to  London  ;  from  whence,  having  taken  every 
neceffary  precaution  for  fecuring  his  intereft  in  that  capital,  he  marched  to  Here- 
ford, and  attacked  the  caftle,  which  furrendered  after  a  faint  refiftance.  The 
government  of  this  fortrefs  belonged,  by  hereditary  right,  to  Robert  Fitz-Wal- 
ter,  who  accordingly  laid  claim  to  it  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  not  only  of 
hearing  his  claim  rejected  with  fcorn,  but  of  feeing  the  caftle  beftowed  on  a 
Frenchman,  and  garrifoned  with  foreigners.  ThisacT:,  in  which  deliberate  in- 
fult  was  added  to  flagrant  injuftice,  excited  a  great  clamour  among  the  Englifh, 
who  plainly  perceived  that  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  eyery  truft,  and  that 
foreigners  had  monopolized  all  the  confidence  and  affeclions  of  the  man  whom 
they  had  been  weak  enough  to  acknowledge  for  their  fovereign. 

Though  Lewis,  about  this  time,  went  over  to  the  continent,  and  brought 
back  a  reinforcement  of  troops  ;  he  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  party  was 
considerably  weakened  by  the  defertion  of  moft  of  the  Englifh  barons ;  and 
that  the  death  of  John,  from  which  he  had  prognofticated  the  greateft  fuccels 
to  his  caufe,  was  likely  to  render  all  his  projects  abortive.  The  earls  of  Salis- 
bury, Arundel,  and  Warrenne,  together  with  William  Marefchal,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  embraced  the  party  of  their  lawful  fovereign  5 
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and  all  thofe  who  did  not  immediately  return  to  their  allegiance  were  evident- 
ly watching  for  an  opportunity  to  do  it  with  fafety.     The  regent  was  fo  much 
ftrengthened  by  thefe   acceffions,  that  he  ventured  to  detach  the  earl  of  Ches- 
ter with  a  body   of  troops,  to  inveft  Mount-Sorel,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter, 
which  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  French  :  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  count 
de  Perche,  with  a  fuperior  army,  that  nobleman  was  compelled  to  retire  ;  while 
the  French  general  advanced  to  Lincoln,   and,  having  obtained  admittance  into 
the  town,   laid  fiege  to  the  caftle.     Pembroke  refolved  to  fuccour  this  important 
place,      though    at    the    rifk    of    an    engagement ;     he     therefore    afTembled 
his  forces  with  fuch  diligence  and  fecrecy,  that  he  had  marched  as  far  as  New- 
ark before  the  count  de  Perche  received  the  fmalleft  intimation  of  his  approach. 
The  army  of  the  regent  was  fo  fuperior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  French,  that 
the  latter  determined  to  Unit  themfelves  up  in  the  town,  and  act  merely  on  the 
defenfive  ;  but  the  garrifon,  having  received  a  ftrong  re-inforcement,  made  a 
fally  on  the  befiegers  ;  while  the  Englifh  army,  by  concert,  aflaulted  them,  at 
the  inftant,  from  without,  mounted  the  walls  by  fcalade,  and,  bearing  down  all 
reiiftance,  entered  the  city,  fword  in  hand.     In  this    action,  which  took  place 
on  the  nineteenth  of  May,    12 17,  the  French  fuftained   a    total   defeat;  their 
commander,  the  count  de  Perche,  was  killed  ;  and  many  Englifh  barons  of  that 
party,  together  with  four  hundred  knights,  and  a  great    number   of  common 
foldiers,  were  taken  prifoners*. 

Lewis  had  re-commenced  the  fiege  of  Dover  caftle,  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed when  he  received  the  unwelcome  news  of  this  fatal  difafter.  He  immedi- 
ately defifted  from  his  enterprife,  and  haftened  to  London,  to  repair,  ifpof- 
fible,  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained ;  when  the  intelligence  of  a  frefh  misfortune  put 
an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet,  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement  on  board, 
collected  by  the  vigilant  activity  of  his  confort,  Blanche  of  Caftile,  had  appea- 
red on  the  Kentifh  coaft,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Englifh,  under  the 
command  of  William  d'Albiney,  and  were  difperfed  with  confiderable  lofs* 
D'Albiney  is  faid,  upon  this  occafion,  to  have  employed  a  ftratagem,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  victory : — Having  gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  he 
came  down  upon  them  with  violence ;  and,  throwing  in  their  faces  a  quantity 
of  quick  lime,  which  he  had  provided  for  the  purpofe,  fo  blinded  them,  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  the  fmalleft  refiftancet ! 

Lewis,  now  deipairing  of  fuccefs,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  regent, 
who  granted  him  more  favourable  terms  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect.  A 
peace  was  accordingly  concluded  ;  and  he  engaged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom, 
on  condition  that  all  his  adherents  mould  be  fully  indemnified,  and  reftored  to 
their  honours  and  fortunes,  together  with  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  thofe 
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liberties  which  had  been  fccured  to  the  reft  of  the  nation*.  After  this  treaty- 
was  figned,  by  which  Lewis  renounced  all  pretentions  to  the  crown  of  England, 
that  prince  embarked,  with  all  his  forces,  for  his  native  country. 

A.  D.  1 2 19,  to  1222.]  The  fentence  of  excommunication,  which  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  pope  againft  Lewis,  on  his  invafion  of  England,  was  now 
repealed  by  his  legate  ;  and  Philip,  after  a  fuccefsful  attack  on  Pvochelle,  con- 
fented  to  another  truce  with  the  Englifh,  for  four  years.  Lev/is  then  haftened 
to  join  the  crufaders  in  Languedoc,  where  the  flames  of  war,  fanned  by  the 
peftiferous  breath  of  fanaticifm,  ftill  raged  with  incredible  fury. 

The  council  of  Lateran,  far  from  reftoring  peace  and  tranquillity,  had  eagerly 
fought  to  provoke  difcord  and  to  engender  ftrife  ;  it  had  exhibited,  in  a  ftriking 
point  of  view,  the  daring  pretenfions  of  prieftly  defpotifm,  which  alTumed  the 
right  of  difpofing  of  principalities  and  empires.  Four  hundred  and  twelve  bi- 
fhops,  and  eight  hundred  abbots  and  priors,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  affifted 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Conftantinopie  and  Jerufalem,  with  feventy-one  primates  or 
metropolitans,  unanimoufly  decided,  u  That  the  fecular  power  mould  be  bound, 
"  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  fwear  to  exterminate  heretics,  to  the  ut- 
"  moft  of  its  power  ;  that  the  bifhops  mould  iffue  a  thoufand  anathemas  againft 
"  fuch  as  mould  difobey  them;  and  mould  alfo  inform  the  fovereign  pontiff 
"  thereof,  in  order  that  he  might  abfolve  their  vaffals  from  their  oaths  of  fidc- 
"  lity,  and  fubje<ft  their  territories  to  the  power  of  the  firft  catholic,  who  fhould 
u  chufe  to  take  poffeffion  of  them+."  This  curious  theory  was  foon  reduced  to 
practice.  The  count  of  Touloufe,  accompanied  by  his  fon,  and  the  counts  of 
Foix  and  Comminges,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  council,  and  demanded  the 
reftitution  of  his  domains.  Several  biftiops  interceded  for  him,  and  reminded 
the  pope,  that  he  had  ever  been  obedient  to  his  will ;  that  he  had  given  up  his 
fortrefTes  when  required  fo  to  do  ;  that  he  had  affirmed  the  crofs,  and  had  even 
fought  for  the  church  againft  his  own  nephew,  the  vifcount  of  Beziers.  Inno- 
cent appeared  to  be  moved  by  his  remonftrances  ;  but,  fays  the  fanatic  Peter  de 
Vaux-Sernait,  The  council  of  j4chitophel  did  not  prevail.  It  was  maintained 
that  the  catholic  faith  could  not  fubfift  in  Languedoc,  fo  long  as  Raymond  re- 
mained mailer  of  that  province  ;  that  he,  therefore,  ought  to  be  banifhed  from 
thence  for  ever,  and,  contenting  himfelf  with  an  annual  income  of  eight  hun- 
dred livres,  to  go  and  weep  his  fins -wherever  he  couldlj. 

This  fame  decree  grants  Touloufe,  and  all  the  territories  fubdued  by  the 
crufaders,  to  Simon  de  Montfort§,  a  man  deftitute  of  truth,  honour,  and  hu- 
manity. That  nobleman  continued  the  fame  line  of  conduct  which  had  procu- 
red him  this  honourable  diftinction  ;  fome  new  inftance  of  his  treachery  or  cru~ 
elty  daily  occurred  j  but,  fortunately,  his  deftruclive  progrefs  was  foon  inter- 
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nip  red  by  tlie  hand  of  death,  before  the  walls  of  Touloufe.  He  was  fucceed- 
ed  in  his  title  by  his  fon,  Amauri  de  Montfort  ;  but  the  pofTeffions  he  had  ufurp- 
ed  were  fpeedily  recovered  by  the  active  valour  of  the  youthful  Raymond, 
whofe  fpirited  efforts  prince  Lewis  in  vain  attempted  to  check  :  after  an  impo- 
tent attack  on  the  city  of  Touloufe,  from  whence  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
with  ignominious  precipitation,  he  withdrew  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

x\.  D.  1223.]  Amauri  de  Montfort,  unable  to  oppofe  the  fid  11  and  courage  of  his 
rival,  offered  to  reflgn  his  right  to  all  the  territories  beftowed  on  his  father,  by 
the  pope,  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  important 
offer  was  referred  to  an  afTembly  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  at  Paris  ;  and  as 
Philip,  whofe  health  had  been  rapidly  declining  for  fome  time,  was  repairing 
from  Normandy  to  his  capital,  in  order  to  be  prefent  himfelf,  he  Was  arrefted 
"by  death,  at  the  town  of  Mante,  in  tlie  fifty-eighth  year,_of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-fourth  of  his  reign.     He  was  interred  in  the  royal  vault  at  Saint  Denis. 

In  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Philip  Auguftus,  his  biographers  and 
hiftorians  feem  to  have  been  fo  far  dazzled  by  the  fplendor  of  his  conquefts,  as 
to  be  totally  blind  to  his  defects. — Exulting  in  the  effects  of  thofe  conquefts, 
which  increafed  the  revenues  and  extended  the  power  of  their  country,  the  mo- 
tives on  which  they  were  undertaken,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  at- 
chieved,  have  never  been  attended  to  in  the  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  con- 
querorl  In  the  different  wars  which  Philip  waged  againft  Henry  of  England, 
and  his  fon  Richard,  he  unfurled  the  banners  of  cruelty,  oppofed  ambition  to 
juftice,  and  treachery  to  honour  ;  his  bafe  defertion  of  the  latter  in  Paleftine, 
and  the  fubfequent  perfidy  of  his  conduct  to  that  prince  in  Europe,  merit  the 
fevereft  reprobation ;  nor  do  his  endeavours  to  embitter  the  laft  moments  of 
Henry,  by  violating  the  facred  ties  of  nature,  and  fowing  difTenfion  between 
parent  and  child,  excite  lefs  powerful  fentiments  of  difguft.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  he  fuffered  the  dictates  of  equity  to  be  filenced  by  the  fnggeftions 
of  interefl ;  and  the  execution  of  eighty  of  that  unfortunate  people,  at  one  time, 
affords  a  fufficient  proof  that  he  was  not  lefs  inhuman  than  unjuft.  The  exaction 
of  imports  the  mod  oppreffive  and  onerous,  on  every  clafs  of  people,  while  the 
kingdom  laboured  under  an  interdict,  fliows  that  he  fuffered  no  opportunity  to 
efcape  for  gratifying  his  rapacity.  Yet  has  the  abbe  Velly  ventured  to  affert, 
that  the  actions  of  Philip  prove  his  merit  to  have  been  equal  to  his  fuccefs — that 
all  his  fchemes  were  concerted  with  prudence — that  he  was  economical,  in  order 
that  his  people  might  not  be  over-burdened  I — and,  finally,  that  he  was  exact  in 
the  adminiftration  of  jujlice*  ! — Thofe  actions,  however,    we  have  laid  before 

•  The  fame  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  crufaders  againft  theAlbigen* 
fes,  obferves,  "  That  he  would  have  been  an  incomparable  man,  had  he  been  lefs  ambitious,  lefs  cruel,  lefs. 
"perfidious,  lefs  choleric,  and  lefs  vindictive."  (vol.  iii.  p.  520).  With  the  fame  exceptions  we  might 
fafely  fubferibe  to  his  indifcriminatc  eulogy  on  Philip  Auguftus* 
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our  readers,  who  are  equally  competent  with  ourfelves  to  decide  on  the  juflice 
of  this  afTertion. 

That  Philip  was  an  able  general,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  active  in  the  field, 
cannot  be  denied;  that  an  important  extenfion  of  territory  was  obtained  through 
his  exertions,  and  the  imbecility  or  infignificance  of  his  adverfaries,  is  certain  ; 
and  that  many  falutary  regulations  were  adopted  during  his  reign,  is  equally 
true  :  but  we  defy  the  molt  enthufiaftic  of  his  admirers  to  adduce  a  fingle  trans- 
action of  his  life  which  can  juftify  the  epithet  Magnanimous,  conferred  on  him 
by  the  voice  of  adulation. — Though  his  mind  was  capacious  and  enterprifing, 
his  defects  were  many,  and  his  virtues  few. 

Philip  was  the  firft  monarch  of  France,  who  was  anxious  fcp  amafs  treafures 
in  order  to  fupport  an  iiidependent  and  regular  body  of  forces,  which,  though 
they  may  be  neceffary  "  for  the  purpofe  of  conqueft,  foraetimes  ferve  to  op- 
il  prefs  the  fubject,  ana  to  fubvert  the  laws  of  the  realm*."  No  fovereign  of 
the  Capetian  race  had  hitherto  diftinguifhed  his  own  interefts  from  thofe  of  the 
nation.  "Till  now  (fays  Velly)  our  kings  devoted  the  royal  domains  to  the 
"  fupport  of  the  majefty  of  the  throne."  The  ftate  was  careful  to  defray  the 
expenfes  of  *var  ;  and  the  nobles  and  the  people  joined  the  monarch  in  reveng- 
ing the  injuries  fuftained  by  the  monarchy.  Many  inconveniences,  however, 
arofe  from  this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  the  vaffals  of  the  crown  were  led  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  thofe  motives  which  had  induced  the  fovereign  to  take  up 
arms  ;  and,  as  they  were  deftined  to  bear  the  chief  weight  of  the  war,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  they  were  not  always  either  prompt  or  juft  in  their  decifions.  Hence 
confufion  and  delay,  fo  peculiarly  fatal  to  all  hoflile  operations,  were  naturally 
produced:  Philip,  therefore,  to  obviate thefe  numerous  inconveniences,  deter- 
mined to  keep  an  army  of  his  own.  But  as  his  revenues,  though  greatly  aug- 
mented, were  infufficient  to  fupport  the  enormous  expenfe  of  this  new  regula- 
tion, he  not  only  increafed  the  taxes,  but  accepted  of  a  confiderable  fum  offered 
him  by  the  Jews,  on  condition  of  revoking  the  fentence  of  banifliment  that  had 
been  pronounced  againft  themt. 

The  univerfity  of  Paris,  which  was  founded  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Young,  received  its  firft  ftatutes  during  that  of  Philip  Auguftus.  It  had  profef- 
fors  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  of  philofophy,  phyiic,  and  theology.  It  was 
greatly  frequented  from  the  numerous  privileges  it  enjoyed  ;  among  which  were, 
the  right  of  fending  deputies  to  the  national  and  other  councils,  an  exemption 
from  all  national  imports  ;  and  the  liberty  of  having  all  the  caufes,  in  which  it 
was  concerned,  tried  by  the  provoft  of  Paris,  who  affirmed  the  title  of  Conjer- 
vator  of  the  Royal' Privileges  of  the  UiiiverfltyX.  The  rector  had  the  power  of 
licenfmg  preachers,  as  well  as  that  of  fupprefling  them,  whenever  he  had  any 
grounds  of  complaint:  he  flgncd  all  treaties,  and  other  public  acts. 

*  Abreg.  deMezerai,  fuit.  da  torn.  i.  p.  603.      t  Rigord,  p.  42  ;  Guill.  Armor,  p.  79.       %  Laur.  Oxd, 
des  Rois,  *t.  i.  p.  25. 
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The  ftyle  of  composition,  in  the  twelfth  century,  particularly  in  religious 
writings,  was  turgid  and  uncouth  ;  inflated  by  a  redundancy  of  myftic  expref- 
fions,  refined  metaphors,  and  ridiculous  allegories — of  this,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  celebrated  fermons  of  Saint  Bernard,  afford  a  curious  fpecimen  : 

"  Flos  utique    Alius  virginis Flos  campi,  non  horti,    campus 

"  enim  fine  omni  humano  floret  adminicuio,  non  feminatus  ab  aliquo,  non  de- 
"  foiTus  farculo.  .  .  .  Sic  omnino,  fie  virginis  alvus  floruit,  fie  inviolata, 
"  integra,  et  cafta  Marine  vifcera,  tanquam  pafcua  ceterni  viroris  florem  protulere 
"  .      .      .      .      cujus  gloria  in  perpetuum  non  marcefcat." 

S.  Bern.  Serm.ii.  in  Adv.  Dom.Edit.  D.  Mabill.tom.  i.  p.  728,  729. 

"  Pluvia  namque  voluntaria  quam  fegregavit  deus  haereditati  fuas,  placide 
c'  prius  et  abfque  ftrepitu  operationis  humance,  fuo  fe  quietiffimo  illapfn  virgi- 
cc  neum  demifit  in  uterum  :  poftmodum  vero  ubique  terrarum  diffuia  eft  per 
"  orapraedicatorum."  Id.  lb.  horn.  ii.  juper  niijjus  eft,  p.  745. 

Vi  Ex  Deo  et  homine  cataplafme  confectum  eft,  quod  fanaret  omnes  infirmi- 
"  tates  tuas.  Contufcse  funt  autem  et  commixtae  hae  duas  fpecies  in  utero  virgi- 
"  nis,  tamquam  in  mortariolo  j  Sancto  Spiritu,  tamquam  piftillo,  illas  fuavitur 
*'  commifcente."  Id.  lb.  Sewn.  Hi.  in  vigil  Nativ.p.  771. 

The  Provencal  poets  were  juftly  celebrated  at  this  period  in  moft  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  ;  they  were  called  Troubadours,  or  Finders,  from  the  fertility 
of  their  invention ;  and  were,  in  fact,  the  fathers  of  modern  poetry.  No 
bards  ever  received  greater  encouragement  or  protection  :  they  were  invited  to 
the  courts  of  the  greateft  princes,  where  they  were  equally  reflected  by  the 
brave  and  the  fair,  as  they  celebrated  the  achievements,  of  the  one,  and  the 
charms  of  the  other.  So  flattering  was  the  applaufe  they  attracted,  that  feve- 
ral  crowned  heads  devoted  their  leifure  hours  to  the  mufes,  became  Trouba- 
dours, and  compofed  poems  in  the  Provencal  language,  which  was  then  the 
moft  perfect  of  all  the  European  languages, 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  from  the  oppofition  ex- 
perienced by  E tides  de  Sully,  in  his  attempt  to  abolifh  a  ridiculous  and  impious 
ceremony,  which  had  been  hitherto  tolerated,  not  only  in  the  church  of  Paris, 
but  in  feveral  other  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom.  Jn  the  capital  it  was  called, 
"  The  Fools'  Feftival" — in  other  places,  "  The  Feftival  of  the  Innocents*." 
The  priefts  and  clerks  afTembled,  elected  a  pope,  an  archbifhop,  or  bifhop, 
whom  they  conducted  in  great  pomp  to  the  church,  where  they  appeared  array- 
ed in  different  whimfical  dreffes,  reprefenfing  women,  animals,  or  buffoons, 
and  dancing  and  fingingobfeene  fongs  ;  they  converted  the  altar  into  a  fideboard, 
where,  during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  they  eat  and  drank,  played  at  dice, 
burnt  their  old  fan  dais  inftead  of  incenfe,  and  ran  and  jumped  about,  exhibit 
tinp-  a  variety  of  indecent  poftures.     Eudcs,  fhocked  at  the  impious   cuftom, 

*  Du  Cange  Gloflf,  verbo  Kalends, 
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published  an  ordinance,  by  which  he  prohibited  the  folemnization  of  this  fefli- 
val,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  It  was  accordingly  lufpended  for  a  time 
bat  it  was  afterwards  revived,  and  continued  to  be  obilived  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

There  was  another  feftival  in  vogue  at  this  time,  called  "  The  aiTes'  Fefli- 
val :"  it  was  thus  celebrated  at  Beauvais — the  inhabitants  fele&cd  the  mofc  beau- 
tiful young  girl  in  the  town,  whom  they  placed,  with  a  pretty  child  in  her 
arms,  on  an  afs  richly  capariibned*.  Thus  equipped,  and  followed  by  the  bi- 
fhop  and  the  clergy,  fhe  went  in  proceffion  from  the  cathedral  to  theparifh-church 
of  Saint  Stephen,  where,  as  ibon  as  fhe  had  entered  the  fanetuary,  and  placed 
herfelf  near  the  altar,  the  mafs  began.  The  introit,  the  kyrie,  the  gloria ,  the 
credo,-  and  all  thofe  parts  of  the  fer vice  which  are  fung,  were  terminated  by 
the  exclamation  of  hinham,hiriham — words,  which,  when  pronounced  in  French, 
refemble  the  braying  of  an  afs.  The  prq/e,  half  Latin  and  half  French,  ex- 
plained the  excellent  qualities  of  that  animal.  Each  ftrophe  concluded  with 
this  kind  invitation — u  Sing,  good  Mr.  Afs  ;  open  your  beauteous  mouth  ;  you 
"  mall  have  plenty  of  hay,  and  oats  to  fow  ["  They  then,  on  their  knees, 
exhorted  the  animal  to  forget  his  accuftomed  food,  in  order  to  repeat  inceffant- 
ly,  Amen,  Amen  !  The  prieft  inftead  of  Ha  mifl'a  eft,  repeated  three  times, 
hinham,  hinham,  hinham  I  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  people. 

There  is  a  flatute  enacted  by  the  fame  Eudes  de  Sully,  who  abolifhed  "  The 
"  Fool's  Feftival,"  ftill  extant,  by  which  ecclefiaftics  are  forbidden  not  only  to 
play  at  chefs,  but  even  to  have  a  chefs-board  in  their  houfes  ;  probably  becaufe 
they  were  apt  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  game,  and  to  lofe  at  it  the  mo- 
ney which  they  ought  to  have  given  to  the  poort.  In  fail  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  other  motive  for  fuch  a  prohibition  ;  fince,  of  all  games  of  (kill,  chefs 
is  the  game  which  requires  the  greatefr.  mental  exertion,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  moft  worthy  the  attention  of  a  man  inclined  to  meditate  and  reflect.  Some 
authors  have  gone  as  far  back  as  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to  difcover  the  origin  of 
this  game.  The  princefs  Anna  Comnena,  in  her  Alexiad,  afcribes  the  inven- 
tion of  it  to  the  AfTyrianst.  The  Perfians  and  Chinefe  acknowledge  that  they 
had  it  from  the  Indians.  The  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to  it  are  worthy  of 
-notice. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  there  lived  in  India  a  young 
prince  whofe  power  was  extenfrve,  but  whofe  pride  was  infupportablejj.  In 
vain  did  his  minifters  feek  to  inculcate  in  his  mind  the  falutary  doctrine,  that  all 
the  flrength  and  power  of  a  fovereign  confift  in  the  love  of  his  fubjecls.  Thefe 
fage  remonstrances  were  received  with  difdain,  and  thofe  who  made  them  con- 
fignedto  deftructlon.     A  Bramin,  who  was  anxious  to  enforce  the  fame  whole- 

*  Du  Cange  GlofT.  verb.  Feftum  Afinorurn.  t  Odo.  Ep.  Par.  in  Preceptor.  Synod.   120, 

%  Alex.  1.  xxii.  ||  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Bel.  Let.  t.  v.  p.  252. 
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fome  precepts  without  expofmg  himfelf  to  fimilar  danger,  invented  the  game  of 
chefs*,  in  which  the  king,  although  the  moft  important  of  all  the  pieces,  is 
impotent  in  attacking,  and  even  in  defending  himfelf  againft  his  enemies,  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  his  fubjecls  and  foldiers.  The  monarch-,  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  good  underfhanding,  made  a  proper  application  of  this  ufeful 
leflbn,  and,  by  an  immediate  change  of  conduct,  averted  the  misfortunes  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  Grateful  for  the  fervice  that  had  been  rendered 
him,  he  fuffered  the  Bramin  to  chufe  his  own  reward  ;  he  accordingly  required 
as  many  grains  of  corn  as  the  fixty-four  fquares  on  the  chefs-board  would  pro- 
duce, by  receiving  one  for  the  firft,  and  doubling  the  number  at  every  fquare 
up  to  the  fixty-fourth,  inclufive  ;  his  demand,  being  deemed  moderate,  was 
immediately  granted  without  any  examination  :  but,  when  they  proceeded  to 
calculate  the  quantity,  they  found  it  fo  immenfe,  that  all  the  treafures  of  the 
prince  would  be  infufficient  to  purchafe,  and  his  dominions,  though  extenfive, 
to  fupply  itt.  The  Bramin  then  embraced  the  opportunity  to  reprefent  to  his 
fovereign  the  neceffity  that  exifted  for  kings  to  be  conftantiy  on  their  guard 
againft  thofe  by  whom  they  are  furrounded,  and  to  convince  him  how  much 
their  bell  intentions  were  liable  to  be  abufed. — 'This  anecdote  was  foon  diffufed 
over  the  country,  and  extended  to  the  remoteft  regions,  whence  the  game  of 
chefs  was  tranfmitted  from  India  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 


LEWIS    THE    EIGHTH, 

SURNAMED  THE  LION. 


A,  D.  1223.]  THE  acceffion  of  Lewis  the  Eighth,  who  was  now  In  his 
thirty-feventh  year,  experienced  no  kind  of  opposition  ;  though  his  father  had 
neglected  to  afTociate  him  to  the  throne,  he  had  left  him  in  pofTeffion  of  an  ar- 
my that  was  better  calculated  to  eftablifh  his  authority,  than  the  celebration  of 
a  vain  ceremony.  The  new  monarch  was  crowned  at  R.heims  by  William  de 
Joinville,  archbifhop  of  that  diocefe,  and  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs  of  joy 

*  Otherwife  called  '  the  king's  game  ;'  '  Schak,'  in  Perfian,  and  *  Schek,'  in  Arabic,  fignify  King  or 
Lord.     Hence  the  term  *  Check-mate,'  from  the  Perfian  «  Schakmat,' — <  the  King  is  taken.' 

i  On  making  the  calculation  it  has  been  found,  that,  to  fupply  the  neceffary  quantity  of  corn,  it  would 
require  1 3,584  towns,  each  of  which  mould  contain  1014  granaries,  each  granary  174,762  mcafuresj  and, 
each  mcafure  32,768  grains.         Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Ibid.  26^.. 
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and  fatisfaction  were  exhibited,  on  the  occafion,  from  one  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne  than  Henry  the 
Third,  of  England,  demanded,  by  a  folemn  embaffy,  the  reitoration  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  the  other  provinces  which  had  been  wrefted  from  his  father ; 
but  Lewis  replied,  that  thofe  territories  had  been  formally  confifcated  by  a  fen- 
tence  of  the  peers,  the  validity  of  which  he  was  prepared  to  defend ;  and,  as 
the  truce  of  four  years  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  he  determined  on  renew- 
ing the  war  by  an  irruption  in  Poitou.  The  pope,  apprifed  of  his  intentions, 
ibught  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe  ;  but  the  king  neglected  hisremonftrances, 
and,  being  fenfible  of  his  own  power,  refolved  to  exert  it. 

A.  D.  1224,  1225,  1226.]  Accordingly,  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  having 
previoufly  ftrengthenedhimfelf  by  an  alliance  with  Frederic,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Hugh  de  Lufignan,  count  de  la  Marche,  who  had  married  the  queen- 
dowager  of  England,  and  feveral  other  powerful  barons,  he  entered  Poitou 
with  a  numerous  army,  took  the  towns  of  Niort,  and  Saint  Jean  d'x\ndely, 
and,  advancing  as  far  as  Rochelle,  formed  the  fiege  of  that  city,  which  he  re- 
duced after  a  vigorous  refiftance*.  Having  fubdued  all  the  places  which  the 
Englifh  poflefTed  in  Poitou,  and  received  the  homage  of  their  inhabitants,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Paris. 

The  king  of  England,  in  the  mean  time,  had  levied  a  confiderable  army, 
which  he  fent  to  France  under  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  prince  Richard,  on 
whom  he  had  beftowed  the  title  of  count  of  Poitou.  The  inhabitants  of  Poi- 
tou, flattered  by  the  prefence  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  crouded  to  his 
ftandard  ;  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  was  revived  ;  the  career  of  Lewis  was  check- 
ed j  and  that  monarch,  impatient  to  engage  in  a  new  enterprife,  contented  to  a 
truce  for  three  years. 

Urged  by  the  felicitation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  flill  more  by  the  dic- 
tates of  intereft  and  ambition,  Lewis  refumedthe  crofs,  and  once  more  marched 
againft  the  Albigenfes.  The  old  count  of  Touloufe  was  dead,  and  though, 
previous  to  his  deceafe,  he  had  made  every  fubmiflion  the  church  could  require 
for  his  imaginary  crimes,  and  had  proved  himlelf  a  moft  worthy  man  and  a  good 
chriftian,  yet  did  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  extend  beyond 
the  grave,  and  the  rights  of  fepulture  were  denied  to  his  body.  His  fon  and 
iucceflor,  endued  with  every  quality  that  could  fecure  affection,  or  conciliate 
efteem,  was  equally  fubmiflive,  and  was  treated  with  equal  feverity  and  injus- 
tice. Neither  his  piety  could  recommend  him  to  the  pope,  nor  his  virtues  to 
the  king ;  fanaticism  had  deluded  the  one,  and,  ambition  the  other  ;  hence  they 
were  both  bent  on  perfecution,  and,  from  the  formidable  preparations  that  were 
made,  the  deftruction  of  Raymond  appeared  inevitable. 

*  G.efta  Lud.  viii.     Dach.  t.  v.  p.  186. 
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Previous  to  his  departure  from  Paris,  Lewis  thought  fit  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Aniauri  de  Mont  fort ;  and,  in  return  for  the  ceffion  of  the  claims  which  he 
derived  from  the  liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Montfort  received  the  pro- 
mife  of  the  poll  of  conftable,  as  foon  as  it  mould  become  vacant.  The  king 
directed  his  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  inverted  Avignon  with 
fifty  thoufand  men.  The  inhabitants  fet  his  threats  at  defiance,  repelled  his 
attacks  with  the  moft  determined  valour,  made  fever al  fuccefsful  tallies,  in 
which  the  French  were  routed  with  considerable  {laughter,  and  at  laft  compelled 
Lewis,  after  the  lofs  of  the  braveft  of  his  troops,  to  grant  thofe  terms  of  capi- 
tulation which  he  had  at  firft  refufed. 

After  the  reduction  of  Avignon,  the  king  entered  Languedoc,  and  extended 
his  devaftations  within  four  leagues  of  Touloufe  •  but,  the  feafon  being  too  far 
advanced  to  form  the  fiege  of  that  important  place,  which  Raymond  had  been 
careful  to  provide  with  every  poflible  means  of  refiftance,  he  refolved  to  re- 
turn to  Paris.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Montpenfier,  where  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fortieth  of 
his  age.     He  "was  interred  at  Saint  Denis. 

Lewis  the  Eighth  poffeffed  the  courage,  vigilance,  and  activity,  but  not  the 
prudence  and  circumspection,  of  his  father ;  like  Philip,  too,  he  was  turbulent 
and  ambitious,  eager  to  extend  his  dominions  at  the  expence  of  his  neighbours, 
and  prompt  to  engage  in  wars,  at  the  call  of  intereft,  in  defiance  of  juftice. 
He  has  been  called  a  great  prince* ;  but,  neither  the  fplendour  of  his  military 
exploits,  nor  his  concern  for  the  welfare  and  felicity  of  his  Subjects,    gave  him 
the  fmalleft  title  to  that  flattering  appellation,  which,  though  many  have  acquir- 
ed, but  few  have  deferved. 
t      Of  eleven  children  which  Lewis  had  by  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Caftille,  fix  only 
•f  furvived  him  ;  Lewis,  Robert,  John,  Alfonfo,  Charles  and  Ifabella.     This  laft 
founded  the  monaftery  of  Longchamp.     By  his  will,   the  king  bequeathed   all 
his  dominions  to  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis,  except  thofe  appanages  which  he  intended 
for  his  brothers  ;  to  his  fecond  fon  he  affigned  the  county  of  Artois  ;  Anjou  and 
Maine  to  his  third  ;  Poitou  and  Auvergne  to  his  fourth ;  the  fifth  was  deftined 
for  the  churcht. 
f      Such  was  the  licentioufnefs  that  prevailed  at   this  period   among  the  troops^ 
•Kthat  one   army,   about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  attended  by  fifteen 
i.  hundred  concubines,  who  were  all  dreffed  in  a  moft  expenfive  manner!-.     This 
ftyle  of  drefs  frequently  caufed  them  to   be  miftaken   for    women   of  fafhion. 
Oueen  Blanche,  confort  to  Lewis,  having  one  day  received  the  kifs  of  peace||, 
aTmafs,  returned  it  to  a  woman  who  ftood  near  her,  whofe  appearance  befpoke 

*  Velly,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  +  Geft.  Ludov.  viii.  apiid  Duch.  t,  v.  p.  324.  et  fcq.  j  Mcraoircs  fur 
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her  a  perfon  of  rank,  but  who  proved  to  be  a  woman  of  the  town.     Being  after- 
wards informed  of  this  circumflance,  (he  was  fo  enraged   at   her  miftake,   that 
me  obtained  from  the  king  an  edict*,  prohibiting  all    courtefans  from  wearing t"*" 
gowns  with  trains  and  capes,  and  gilt  belts.     But  as  good  regulations  were  often +• 
ill-obferved,  the  edict  was  feldom   enforced,  and  things  went  on  in  their  ufual 
way.     The  modeft  women  confoled  themfelves  for  this   neglect  with  the  tefti- 
jnony  of  their  confcience,  and  the  goodnefs  of  their  reputation,  of  which  they 
were  continually  boafting,  by  obferving,  that — "  Bonne  renomm^e  vaut  mieux"*"^ 
"que   ceinture  doree  ;" — "A   good   name  is  better  than  a  gilt  belt."     Which  f- 
faying  became  a  proverb  that  is  frill  in  ufe. 

The  relaxation  that  obtained  in  the  adminiftration  of  jutlice,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  licentioufnefs.     It  appears  from  the  archieves  of  the  cathedral 
at  Beauvais,  that  a  canon  of  the  church  had  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  citizen, 
who  demanded  juflice  for  the  injury  he  thereby  fuftained.     The  crime  was  no-        ,, 
torious;  the  culprit  acknowledged  his  guilt ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  bore 
teftimony  of  the  fact : — the  judges,  after  mature  deliberation,  decreed,  "  That*1 
"  the  ravifher  mould  reflore  the  woman  in  a  fortnight;"  which  was  according- ♦• 
ly  done : — thus  the  canon  went  unpunifhed,  and  the  citizen  unredrelTed. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  that  pope  Honorius  the  Third 
confirmed  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Minors,  the  firft  mendicants  :  they  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Cordeliers,  from  the  cord  which  they  wore  round 
their  waiftt.  Theie  monks  refigned  all  earthly  property,  and  devoted  their 
lives  to  preaching  penitence,  and  to  continual  mortification  and  prayer.  The 
inftitutor  of  the  order  was  John  Bernardon,  originally  of  Affize  in  Umbria,  who 
was  furnamed  Francis,  becaufe  he  had  learned  the  French  language  in  a  very 
fhort  timet.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  great  flmplicity,  almoft  uneducated, 
but  leading  a  life  of  uncommon  aufterity,  and  following,  in  all  things,  the  pu- 
reft  dictates  of  humanity.  To  him  may  be  applied,  fays  Hainault||,  what  has 
been  faid  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  feet  of  ftoics: — he  taught  how  to  bear -with 
hunger  and  thirft  ;  and  he  met  with  di/ciples.  In  fact^  he  had  foon  a  numerous 
train  of  all  ranks,  and  conditions,  and  of  either  fex.  He  divided  them  into 
three  clafTes :  the  firft,  doomed  to  celibacy,  affumed  the  appellation  of  freres 
mineurs  ;  the  fecond,  confifting  of  married  people,  were  called  freres  de  la  peni-* 
tence  ;  and  the  third,  who  were  widows,  were  diftinguifhed,  in  Italian,  by  the 
name  of  povere  donne  (poor  women),  and,  in  French,  by  that  of  Clarifies,  from 
Saint  Claire. 

*  Pafq.  Rech.  de  la  France,  r.  i.  p.  )  83.         +  Vita  Sandi  Franc,  per  S.  Bonav.  c.  4.  J  Choi>,  Hift, 
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COMMONLY  CALLED  SAINT  LEWIS. 


4  A.  D.  1226.3  QUEEN  Blanche  was  deeply  affecled  at  the  death  of  her 
hufband;  but,  infteadof  wafting  her  time  in  deploring  his  lofs,  fhe  immediately 
proceeded  to  adopt  thofe  vigorous  meafures,  which  were  efTential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  ftate,  and  the  fafety  of  her  fon.  Lewis,  on  his  death-bed,  had  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  regency,  in  the  prefence  of  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  and  the 
bifhops  of  Beauvais  and  Chartres*.  Though  a  foreigner,  with  five  fons  flill  in 
their  infancy,  fhe  had  the  courage  to  venture  on  an  office  at  all  times  trouble- 
fome,  but  peculiarly  difficult  to  fill  in  a  kingdom  where  women  were  regarded 
as  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government.  Her  firft  care  was  to  fummon 
the  nobles  to  attend  the  coronation  of  her  fon ;  but  mofl  of  thefe  factious  barons, 
far  from  obeying  the  citation,  excufed  themfelves  on  various  pretences,  all  indi- 
cative of  their  difpofition  to  revolt.  Some,  who  were  anxious  to  preferve  ap- 
pearances, pleaded  the  excefsof  their  grief  at  the  recent  lofs  they  had  fuflained,. 
-L  which  incapacitated  them  from  attending  a  ceremony  that  fhould  be  marked  by 
j^f.4-  general  expreffions  of  joyfj  others,  more  bold,  infifted  that,  previous  to  the  co- 
ronation, all  the  vaffalsof  the  crown  fhould  be  releafed  from  confinement;  par- 
ticularly the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  old  count  of  Boulogne^ ;  fbme  even 
jdemanded  the  reflitution  of  certain  pofTeffions,  of  which  they  had  been  unjufily 
^deprived  during  the  two  laft  reigns,  fince,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  a  previous 
verdict  of  the  peers  was  indifpenfably  requifite  to  eflablifh  the  validity  of  the 
forfeiture. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  oppofition,  the  young  king  was  crowned  atRheims, 
the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  which  was  then  vacant,  by  the  bifhop  of  SohTons  ;  and 
#11  the  nobles  and  prelates  who  were  prefent  took  the  accuftomed  oath  of  allegi- 

*  Thref,  desCb,  Layette  des  Regentes,  t  M.  Paris;  An,  1226. 
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anceto  Lewis  as  their  fovereign,  and  to  Blanche,  as  the  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  minority  of  her  fon.  The  queen's  chief  ministers  and  advifers  were, 
the  chancellor  Guerin,  a  man  resectable  from  his  age,  abilities,  and  virtue, 
but  rude  in  manners,  andaccuftomedto  offer  his  advice  in  the  ftyle  and  language 
of  reprimand ;  and  the  cardinal  de  Saint  Ange,  the  pope's  legate  in  France,  a 
prelate,  who,  to  the  natural  advantage  of  a  good  perfon,  united  the  moft  en- 
gaging addrefs,  and  manners  the  moft  infinuating.  The  regent  herfelf  is  laid 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary  accomplifhments,  both  mental  and  per-  + 
fonal ;  of  a  fpirit  undaunted  ;  in  beauty  unrivalled.  Ae 

It  was  not  long  before  her  fkill  and  refolution  were  called  forth  into  4 
action.  The  counts  of  Champagne,  Brittany,  and  la  Marche,  had,  during  the 
late  reign,  entered  into  a  fecret  league,  againft  all  men  living  and  to  come  ;  the 
treaty  is  ftill  extant*.  Thefe  were  the  three  firft  noblemen  in  the  kingdom — 
the  count  of  Brittany  was  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  the  count  of  Champagne  was 
defcended  from  a  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Young ;  and  the  count  de  la  Marche 
was  father-in-law  to  Henry  of  England.  At  this  critical  conjuncture  they  re- 
newed the  late  treaty,  and  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath,  to  obey  no  orders  that 
fhould  come  from  the  king,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  his  minority.  Their 
influence  was  fo  great  that  numbers,  who  had  no  fubject  of  complaint,  were 
induced  to  efpoufe  their  caufe.  The  king  of  England,  anxious  to  recover  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  other  provinces  which  had  been  wrefted  from  his  father,  pro- 
mifed  them  a  powerful  fuccour  5  and,  had  he  kept  his  word,  and  profited  by 
the  confufion  that  now  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  accomplifhed  his  purpofe  -y  but  weak,  indolent,  and 
irrefolute,  Henry  was  not  defigned  by  nature  either  for  conqueft  or  command. 

Before  the  confederates  openly  difplayed  the  banners  of  revolt,  they  renewed 
ther  demand  for  the  reftitution  of  thofe  eftates,  which,  they  pretended,  had 
been  ufurped  during  the  two  preceding  reigns  ;  a  demand  which  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  for  the  queen  to  comply  with,  both  becaufe  fuch  compliance  exceeded  the 
power  of  a  regent,  and  becaufe  apart  of  the  lands  in  queftion  had  been  fince 
alienated  from  the  crown.  Yet  her  refufal  was  deemed  a  fufficient  motive  for 
the  commencement  of  hoililities.  The  count  of  Brittany  began  by  fortifying 
two  places,  the  command  of  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  latekingt ; 
viz.  Bellefine  in  the  Perche,  and  Saint  James  de  Beuvron  in  Normandy  5  while 
Richard,  brother  to  the  Englifli  monarch,  palTed  the  Garonne,  ravaged  the  ad- 
joining country,  and  betrayed  a  difpolltion  to  infult  Rochelle. 

Blanche,  in  the  mean  time,  fought  to  ftrengthen  her  power  by  fecuring  the 
affections  of  the  people  ;  and  fhe  diftributed  her  favours  and  rewards  in  fo  judi- 
cious a  manner,  as  to  infure  attachment  without  exciting  envy.  Philip,  count  of 
Boulogne,  uncle  to  the  young  monarch,  was  the  nobleman  whofe  enmity  orfriend- 

*  Chant,  Aft.  169,  170.  f  Gella  Lud,  ix,  apud.Duch.  t,  v.  p.  327. 
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iliip  was  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  her  ;  me  accordingly  (pared  no  pains  to 
engage  him  in  her  intereft ;  with  this  view  fhe  reftored  Mortain  and  Liflebonne, 
which  the  late  king  had  detached  from  the  appanage  of  Philip  ;  and  alfo  ceded 
to  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  county  of  Saint-Pol,  as  a  fief  of  the  county  of 
Boulogne.  Ferrand,  count  of  Flanders,  notwithfhanding  the  felicitations  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  frill  remained  a  captive  in  the  Louvre  ;  as  his  wife,  who  had 
no  affection  for  him,  pleaded  inability  to  pay  his  ranfom.  It  is  faid  that  their 
"►hatred  arofe  from  play,  at  which  they  inceffantly  quarrelled ;  the  count  being 
.f  enraged  at  the  idea  of  being  beaten  by  his  wife  at  chefs,  and  the  countefs  refu- 
^»  fing  to  indulge  him  by  fuffering  him  to  win*.  Their  animofity  was  even  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  countefs  was  on  the  point  of  procuring  a  divorce, 
in  order  to  marry  the  count  of  Brittany :  to  prevent  this  alliance  was  an  object 
of  importance  to  the  French  king,  fince  it  would  have  greatly  augmented  the 
domains  of  one  of  his  moft  feditious  vafTals,  and  would  have  afforded  that  vaffal 
a  fair  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  ambition,  and  for  difturbing  the  repofe  of 
his  liege-lord.  That  confideration  had  determined  Lewis  the  Eighth  to  facili- 
tate the  releafe  of  Ferrand,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Chriftmas,  in  the 
prefent  year.  The  regent,  in  order  to  attach  the  count  more  firmly  to  her  in- 
tereft, prudently  refolved  to  grant  him  terms  more  favourable  than  thofe  which 
had  been  prefcribed  by  her  hufband.  By  the  firft.  treaty,  he  was  to  have  paid 
fifty  thoufand  livres,  at  two  different  payments,  and  to  have  given  Douai,  Lille, 
and  FEelufe  as  a  furety ;  whereas  now  but  half  that  fum  was  exacted  from  him, 
on  condition  that  he  mould  leave  the  young  king  in  pofTeffion  of  the  citadel  of 
Douai  for  ten  years.  This  indulgence  was  repaid  by  Ferrand  with  perfevering 
fidelity;  and,  though  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  repairing  the  loffes  he 
had  fuftained,  he  regularly  perfifted  in  facrificing  intereft  at  the  fhrine  of  gra- 
titude. 

A.  D.  1 2 27. ]  After  thefe  fuccefsful  negociations  Blanche  collected  her 
troops ;  and,  accompanied  by  her  fon,  by  the  pope's  legate,  and  the  counts  of 
Boulogne  and  Dreux,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Quarry  of  Courcett.  There  the 
count  of  Champagne,  who  had  openly  profefled  himfelf  the  queen's  admirer, 
aftonifhed  at  her  progrefs  in  the  depth  of  a  fevere  winter,  threw  himfelf  at  her 
feet,  and  implored  her  mercy.  Lewis,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  received 
with  kindnefs  his  repentant  vaffal,  and  this  happy  commencement  infpired  him 
with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  and  fuccefsful  termination  to  the  re- 
volt. Nor  was  he  difappointed  in  his  expectation,  for  the  counts  of  Brittany 
and  la  Marche,  finding  themfelves  more  vigoroufly  oppofed  than  they  had  rea- 
i.bn  to  expect,  gave  him  the  meeting  at  Vendome,  and  accepted  the  terms  of 
;'><~commodation  which  he  had  propofedto  them.  . 

*  Chroa.  de  Fland.  t  Geft.  Lud.  ix.  Duch.  t.  v.  p.  p-j° 
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A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  by  which  it  was  fettled  that  prince  John, 
brother  to  Lewis,  to  whom  his  father  had  bequeathed  the  counties  of  Anjouand 
Maine*,  mould  marry  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Brittany;  that,  during  the 
minority  of  the  prince — who  was  now  only  in  his  eighth  or  ninth  year — t he- 
count  fhould  keep  pofTefHon  of  the  towns  of  Angers,  Beauge,  Beaufort,  and 
Mans ;  that  he  mould  give  his  daughter,  as  a  dower,  Bellefme,  Saint-James  de 
Beuvron,  Chantoceaux  on  the  Loire,  Brie-Comte-Robert,  and  fome  other  places, 
which,  neverthelefs,  he  mould  be  fuffered  to  retain  during  his  life  ;  that  the 
princefs  mould,  within  a  few  days,  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  count  of 
Boulogne,  and  the  conftable  Montmorenci ;  and,  finally,  that  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany mould  form  no  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  or  the  duke  of  Guienne. 
As  for  the  count  de  la  Marche,  he  not  only  promifed  to  hold  no  farther  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemies  of  the  crownt,  to  reftore  all  the  lands  andpoiTeffior.3 
he  had  ufurped,  and  to  repair  all  the  injuries  he  had  committed ;  but  he  even 
ceded  to  the  young  king  all  the  grants  which  he  had  obtained  during  the  late 
reign,  together  with  his  pretenfions  to  Guienne,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was 
widow  to  John  of  England.!  In  return  for  thefe  conceffions  Lewis  avligned 
him,  during  the  term  often  years,  apenfion  of  ten  thoufand  five  hundred  livres  ; 
allowed  him  to  felect,  from  among  the  friends  and  allies  of  France,  fuch  guardians 
as  he  mould  chufefor  his  children  ;  engaged  to  conclude  neither  peace  nor  truce 
with  England,  without  his  approbation  5  and  confented  to  Strengthen  this  alli- 
ance between  them  by  a  double  marriage — that  of  Alfonlb,  the  king's  brother, 
with  Ifabella  de  la  Marche,  and  that  of  Hugh  de  la  Marche,  with  Ifabella  of 
France  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  marriages  took  place.  The  two  counts  did  ho- 
mage, and  delivered  hoflages  to  Lewis,  while  Matthew  de  Montmorenci,  con- 
stable of  France,  Swore,  by  the  king's  Jbul\\,  to  obferve  the  treaty. 

A.  D.  1229.J  But  the  national  tranquillity,  which  thus  appeared  to  be 
eftablifhed  on  a  folid  foundation,  was  Speedily  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  count  of  Boulogne,  the  king's  uncle,  who  afpired  to  the  regency  ;  and,  as 
he  was  generally  and  defervedly  beloved,  his  party  foon  became  formidable. 
A  plan  was  laid  for  feizing  the  king's  perfon  :  but  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne, 
again  betrayed  the  deiigns  of  the  conlpirators  to  Blanche ;  and  the  failure  of 
their  project  only  ferved  to  convince  them  how  much  their  Sovereign  was  be- 
loved by  his  fubjeifts.  In  revenge  for  the  treachery  of  Thibaud,  they  afTembled 
all  the  troops  they  could  collect,  and,  entering  his  territories,  laid  wafle  the 
country  with  fire  and  fword.  The  count,  unable  to  impede  their  progrefs,  had 
recourfe  to  the  king  for  protedion;  and  Lewis,  after  ordering  the  rebels  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  marched  to 
his  relief.     Under  the  walls  of  Troyes  he  was  joined  by  Thibaud,  and  Matthew 

*  Thref.des  Ch.  Laette  de  Bretagne.         +  lb.  regift.  22.  and  26.         J  Receuii  des  Rangs  des  Grands, 
Du  Till,  p.  173.  |]  Veil}',  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 
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the  Second,  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  when  the  regent  again  ordered  the  rebels  to 
quit  Champagne,  promifing  to  do  them  juftice  if  they  had  any  reafonable  grounds 
of  complaint*.  But  the  haughty  barons  returned  an  info  lent  anfwer,  importing 
that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  do  themfelves  juftice,  and  not  to  aik  it  at  the 
hands  of  a  woman,  who  openly  protected  the  alfaffin  of  her  hufbandt. 

This  boldnefs,  however,  was  only  aflumed  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  the 
weaknefs  of  their  caufe ;  on  the  king's  approach  the  confederated  nobles  retired 
into  the  county  of  Nevers,  and  fhewed  no  difpofition  to  come  to  a  deciiiye  en- 
gagement. The  queen  feized  the  moment  of  fuccefs  to  negociate  with  the  count 
of  Boulogne ;  fhe  convinced  him  that  his  real  intereft  was,  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  his  nephew ;  me  unfolded  the  fecret  defigns  of  the  confede- 
rates ;  and  plainly  proved,  that,  while  they  flattered  his  ambition  with  the  prof- 
pedl  of  royalty,  their  inclinations  were  unanimoufly  directed  towards  Enguer- 
rand  de  Coucil,  a  nobleman  confpicuous  above  his  contemporaries  for  his  vir- 
tues and  abilities.  Induced  by  thefe  confederations,  Philip  confented  to  ex- 
change his  vilionary  hopes  of  a  crown,  for  the  folid  emoluments  of  a  penfion. 

The  object  which  next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  regent,  was  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  Languedoc,  where  Raymond,  count  of  Touloufe,  profiting  by  the  death 
of  Lewis  the  Eighth,  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  recovery  of  his 
paternal  dominions.  Beaujeu,  the  king's  general,  after  taking  the  towns  of 
Becede,  Cabaret,  Grave,  and  Montech,  maffacred  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  moft 
cruel  and  inhuman  manner|j .  But  Raymond,  having  defeated  him  three  times  in 
the  courfe  of  one  campaign,  retaliated  his  barbarity,  and  taught  him,  by  the 
only  means  that  could  affect  a  mind  diflorted  by  fanaticifm,  to  refpect  the  facred 
rights  of  humanity. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  count  of  Touloufe  revived  the  zeal  of  the  pope,  who  ear- 
neftly  prefled§  the  young  king  and  his  mother  to  arm  in  the  caufe  of  religion, 
whofe  rights  he  pretended  to  enforce  by  rapine  and  murder.  The  bifhops  of 
the  province  accordingly  affembled  at  Narbonne  ;  and,  after  ordaining  that  the 
Jews  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  figure  of  a  wheel,  fix  inches  in  circumferr- 
ence,  placed  on  a  confpicuous  part  of  their  drefs^f,  they  enacted  that  every  Sun- 
day, and  on  every  feftival,  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  Raymond 
and  all  his  adherents  fhould  be  publicly  read  in  the  churches — a  pitiful  refource 
againft  the  attempts  of  a  youthful  hero,  who  maintained  his  rights  with  glory 
and  fuccefs.  There  were  fbme  other  canons  paired  at  this  council,  worthy  of 
notice.  By  the  fifth  it  is  decreed,  that  no  will  fhall  be  valid,  unlefs  anecclefiaf- 
tic  be  prefent  when  it  is  made,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  religious  faith  of  the 

*    Chr.  Fl.  p.  49. 

+  They  had  propagated  a  report  that  the  count  of  Champagne,  who  had  withdrawn  his  forces  from  the 
ficge  of  A-vignon,  had  poifoned  the  late  king. 

tl/Allon.  Hift.  de  Couci,  1.  iii.         ||  M,  Paris ;  An.  1228.         §  MSS.  Colb.  p.  26^9.  f  Cone, 
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teftator ;  by  the  thirteenth,  the  eflablifhment  of  new  tolls  is  forbidden  ;  the 
fourteenth  regulates  thejnffcitution  of  inquifitors  in  every parifh,  and  the  fifteenth 
and  the  fixteenth,  by  declaring  all  perfons  convicted  or  evcnjujpeded  of  herefy 
incapable  of  holding  any  office,  make  a  direct  attack  both  on  the  rights  of  the 
fovereign,  and  on  thofe  of  thefubject. 

By  the  exhortations  of  the  pope,  and  the  remonftrances  of  his  legate,  the  re- 
gent was  induced  to  fend  a  frefh  fupply  of  troops  into  Languedoc.  The  war 
was  then  renewed  with  additional  vigour,  and  was  conducted  by  Beaujeu  in  a 
manner  truly  worthy  of  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  embarked.  Every  morning 
(fays  a  contemporary  writer)*,  at  dawn  of  day,  the  troops  attended  mafs, 
and  prayed  moft  devoutly  j  they  then  partook  of  a  flight  repafl: ;  and,  after 
porting  guards  in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe, 
three  feparate  detachments  were  fent  to  fcour  the  country, — the  firfl  were  arm- 
ed with  pick-axes,  for  the  purpofe  of  demolifhing  the  houfes  ;  the  fecond  with 
ipades,  for  digging  up  the  vines  in  the  vineyards ;  and  the  third  with  fcythes, 
for  mowing  down  the  green  corn,  and  every  thing  elfe  that  they  met  with  in 
the  fields.  .  This  fyflem  of  deftruction  was  regularly  purfued  in  the  environs  of 
Touloufe  for  three  months. 

The  count  of  Touloufe,  finding  his  fubjects  in  the  utmoft  confirmation,  and 
almo  dri  en  to  defpair,  by  the  loffes  they  had  fuflained  through  this  barbarous 
mode  oc  waging  war,  was  at  length  compelled  to  liflen  to  the  overtures  of 
peace  that  were  made  him  by  the  cardinal  de  Saint  x\nge.  The  terms  impofed 
on  him  were  opprefftve ;  but,  abandoned  by  his  fubjects,  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit,  and  to  purchafe  an  exemption  from  ecclefiafUcal  tyranny  and  perfecution, 
by  the  ceflion  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  the  king  of  France,  and  by  the 
payment  of  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  to  different  churches  and  monafteries. 
The  motives  which  fuperinduced  the  commencement  of  this  war,  and  influen- 
ced its  continuance,  were  rather  founded,  fays  Vellyt,  on  a  defire  to  defpoil 
the  count  of  Touloufe  of  his  dominions,  than  from  any  wifh  to  put  his  ortho- 
doxy to  the  proof.  In  vain  did  that  unfortunate  prince  repeatedly  fue  for  peace 
to  the  church,  and  offer  to  pay  an  implicit  fubmiflion  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  ;  fo  long  as  he  perfifted  in  his  refolution  to  maintain  his  juft  pretenfions 
to  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  deemed  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and 
an  object  of  excommunication :  but,  no  fooner  did  he  confent  to  refign  a  great 
part  of  his  dominions,  than  he  became  a  good  catholic ;  his  fentiments  were 
declared  to  be  orthodox ;  and  not  the  fmallefl  abjuration  of  his  errors  was  re- 
quired !  So  dreadful  was  the  infatuation,  under  which  men  laboured  at  this  dif- 
graceful  period,  when  the  practice  of  chriftianity  was,  by  defigning  priefls,  and 
interefted  monarchs,  made  to  confifl  in  a  violation  of  its  precepts  } 

*  Guil.  de  Pod.  c.  38.  f  Tom.iv.  p.  129. 
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Thus  terminated  the  crufade  againfl  the  Albigenfes,  after  a  cruel  and  fan- 
guinary  war  of  twenty  years,  during  which  all  the  malice  of  perfonal  hatred, 
and  the  mad  rage  of  ambition  andfanaticHm,  were,  to  the  difgrace  of  humani- 
ty, alternately  difplayed.  By  this  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  figned  at  Paris, 
Lewis  acquired  all  that  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to  the  counts  of 
Touloufe,  beyond  the  Rhone*  ;  comprehending  the  duchy  of  Narbonne,  the 
counties  of  Narbonne,  Beziers,  Agde,  Maguelonne  (or  Melgueil),  Nifmes, 
Ufez,  and  Viviers  ;  a  part  of  the  Touloufain ;  one  half  of  the  county  of  Albi- 
geois,  comprehending,  exclufive  of  the  diocefe  of  Caflres,  that  part  of  the 
archbifhopric  of  Albi,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  Tarn  ;  and,  laftly,  the  vifcoun- 
ty  of  Grezes,  with  all  the  pretentions  of  Raymond  to  the  ancient  counties  of 
Velai,  Gevaudan,  and  Lodeve.  The  domains  thus  ceded,  arefuppofed  to  have 
produced  an  annual  revenue  of  fix  thoufand  livres  Tournois,  which  was  a  very 
confiderable  fum  in  thofe  days.  They  were  all  annexed  to  the  crown,  and 
placed  under  the  authority  of  two  royal  fenefchals,  one  of  whom  refided  at 
Beaucaire,  and  the  other  at  Carcaffonne.  The  firit  had  the  command  of  the 
diocefes  of  Maguelonne  (now  Montpelier),  Nifmes,  Ufez,  Viviers,  Mende,  and 
Puy,  with  that  part  of  thofe  of  Aries  and  Avignon,  which  is  fituated  beyond 
the  Rhone ':  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  fecond  extended  over  the  diocefes  of  Carcaf- 
fonne,  Beziers,  Lodeve,  Agde,  Narbonne,  a  part  of  the  Albigeois  to  the  left 
of  the  Tarn,  and  a  part  of  the  Touloufain. — Thefe  two  diftricts,  with  the  terri- 
tory of  Touloufe,  which  Raymond  retained,  formed  that  province,  which  was 
afterwards  denominated  Languedoc . 

The  count  of  Touloufe  furrendered  five  of  his  caftles  to  the  king's  troops, 
as  a  lurety  for  his  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  his  daughter 
Jane  was,  according  to  agreement,  immediately  affianced  to  Alfonfo,  the  bro- 
ther of  Lewis.  Raymond  remained  fome  time  at  the  court  of  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  the  king,  who  fenthim  back  to  his  own 
dominions  loaded  with  honours  and  prefents. 

During  thefe  negociations  a  council  was  holden  at  Touloufe,  by  which  the 
formidable  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  was  eftablifhed  on  a  permanent  bafist  ; 
the  bifhops  were  ordered  to  appoint  one  ecclefiaftic  and  two  or  three  laymen  in 
every  parifht,  to  make  a  ftridl  fearch  after  heretics,  and  their  protectors,  not 
only  in  their  houfes,  which  they  were  to  fearch  from  top  to  bottom,  but  in  any 
fubterraneous  pafTages  in  which  they  might  take  refuge  ;  threatening  the  inferi- 
or magiftrates  with  the  moft  fevere  punifhments,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal  to  enforce 
thefe  tyrannical  mandates||  ;  and  confifcating  the  poffeflicns  of  fuch  noblemen, 
as  fhould  permit  thefe  unfortunate  objects  of  persecution  to  fix  their  refidence 
within  their  domains.     All  heretics,  who  fhould  become   voluntary  converts^ 

*  De  Vaiffette,  Hift.  de  Languedcc, torn,  iii.  p.  n  ?•      +  Cone.  torn.  xi.  p.  727  et  feq.      J  Can.  1,  2,  3, 
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were  prohibited  from  refiding  in  SuSpected  places ;  and  ordered  to  inhabit  only 
catholic  towns  ;  they  were  to  wear  two  crofTes,  one  on  either  fide  of  their  bo- 
Som,  of  a  colour  different  from  that  of  their  clothes  ;  and  they  could  not  hold 
any  public  office,  without  a  particular  difpenSation  from  the  pope  or  his  legate. 
-Such  heretics  as  fear  alone  had  induced  to  profefs  the  true  faith,  were  condem- 
ned to  perpetual  imprifonment,  to  be  fupported  by  thofe  who  mould  profit  by 
the  confifcation  of  their  effects.  Every  perfon,  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
maturity*,  was  bound  to  promife  a  flrict  adherence  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  to 
fwear  that  he  would  inform  againft  heretics  ;  which  oath  was  to  be  renewed 
every  two  years.  Every  layman  was  forbidden  to  keep  either  the  Bible  or  Tes- 
tament in  his  houfet,  and  was  only  permitted  to  have  the  Pfalter,  the  Breviary 
or  the  Book  of  Prayers,  in  Latin,  but  not  in  the  vulgar  tongue : — this  is  the  firft 
inftance  of  a  fimilar  prohibition  in  the  eccleSiaftical  hiftory ;  the  abbe  Velly 
afcribest  it  to  a  delire  of  preventing  heretics  from  making  an  improper  ufe  of 
the  fcriptures  ;  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  candid  to  impute  it  to  the 
true  caufe,  a  wifh  to  keep  the  laity  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance  on  all  religious  mat- 
ters, in  order  to  extend  the  influence,  and  to  encreafe  the  emoluments,  of  the 
elergy.  By  the  thirty-eighth  canon  it  was  forbidden  to  conftruct  any  new  for- 
trefTes,  to  rebuild  fuch  as  had  been  demolifhed,  and  to  erect  any  new  tolls  ;  all 
barons,  knights,  citizens,  and  peafants,  were  likewife  prohibited  from  entering 
into  any  league  or  combination,  except  againft  the  enemies  of  the  church  ;  it  was 
laftly  ordained,  that  juftice  fhould  be  adminiftered  gratis,  and  that  the  judges 
fhould  publifli  thefe  flatutes  four  times  a  year. 

Lewis,  about  the  fame  time,  publifhed  an  ordonnance,  which  tended  to  Sanc- 
tion and  encourage  thefe  mameful  encroachments  of  the  church  |j:  It  enacts, 
that  the  churches  of  the  province  of  Languedoc  fhall  enjoy  all  the  privileges, 
immunities,  and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  that  fuch  as  are  convicted  of 
herefy  fhall  be  puniflied  without  delay,  according  to  their  deferts  ',  that  whoe- 
ver fhall  favour  them  fhall  be  holden  unworthy  to  fill  any  office,  incapable  of 
fucceeding  to  any  eflate,  and  fhall  likewife  forfeit  all  his  property,  real  and 
perfonal :  that  the  barons  and  officers  of  juftiee,  under  pain  of  confifcation 
and  corporal  punifhment,  fhall  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover heretics,  that  they  may  be  Surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal judge,  who  fhall  chaftife  them  without  reSpect  to  perSons  5  that  the  effects  of 
thofe  who  Snail  remain  a  whole  year  under  a  Sentence  of  excommunication,  fhall 
be  Seized  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  culprits  fhall  not  recover  them, 
till  they  have  Satisfied  the  church,  and  received  an  expreSs  order  from  the  king 
for  that  purpoSe.  The  king's  youth  is  the  only  poffible  excuSe  that  can  be  of- 
fered for  this  arbitrary  edict ;  though,  as  he  Suffered  it  to  remain  in  force  during 
thirty  years,  without  any  attempt  to  modify   its   tyrannical   provifions,  or  to 

*  Can,1 1 2,        i  Can.  1 4.         %  Tom.  iv.  p.  1 33.         ||  Receuii  des  Ordon,  Laur.  torn.  i.  p.  50, 
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reprefs  its  evil  effects,  his  conduct,  in  this  refpect,  certainly  merits  reproba- 
tion. 

A.  D.  1230.3  While  the  policy  of  the  regent  was  highly  commended  for 
the  extenfion  of  territory  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Ray- 
mond, the  count  of  Brittany  once  more  erected  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  and  en- 
gaged Henry  of  England  to  eipoufe  his  caufe :  that  monarch  accordingly  em- 
barked at  Portfmouth,  with  his  army,  on  the  laft  day  of  April,  and  arrived 
fafe  at  Saint  Malo,  where  he  was  received  by  his  ally,  who  furrehdered  feve- 
ral  places  of  ftrength,  into  his  hands;  and  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  did 
homage  to  him  as  their  fovereign. 

Lewis,  apprifed  of  their  intentions,  had  already  taken  Angiers,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  his  army  was  ported,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  Englifh,  and  to 
oppofe  their  entrance  into  Poitou  ;  but,  feeing  that  Henry  remained  at  Nantes, 
in  a  ftate  of  inactivity,  he  advanced  towards  Amiens,  which  he  inverted  and 
took,  together  with  feveral  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Henry's  quarters,  without 
having  experienced  the  fmallefl  interruption  from  that  prince,  who,  far  from 
making  thofe  exertions  which  were  necefTary  to  infure  fuccefs  to  his  undertak- 
ing, devoted  his  whole  time  to  feftivity  and  pleafure. 

Lewis,  however,  being  compelled  to  draw  his  troops  from  Anjou  to  reprefs 
an  infurrection  of  the  nobles,  who,  in  the  hope  of  being  fuftained  by  Henry, 
had  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  abfence  of  their  monarch, 
to  excite  frefh  commotions.  The  king  of  England,  had  hepofTefled  fkill  and  fpi- 
rit  fufficient  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favourable  conjuncture,  might,  probably, 
have  been  able  to  recover  the  dominions  which  his  predecelfors  had  loft.  The 
French  forces  were  all  employed  in  another  quarter  3  and  the  Normans  were  ear- 
ned in  their  folicitations  to  him,  to  go  and  take  pofTeffion  of  their  country  : 
but,  inftead  of  complying  with  their  requeft,  he  marched  into  Poitou,  and  re- 
duced the  fmall  town  of  Mirebeau  ;  then  repaired  to  Guienne  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  Gafcon  barons ;  and,  laftly,  returned  to  Brittany,  where  he  re- 
lapfed  into  his  former  indolence,  and  fullered  Lewis  to  complete,  without  in- 
terruption, the  pacification  of  his  kingdom.  He  foon  after  left  the  continent,, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  was  induced  to  fubfcribe  a  truce  for  three 
years  ;  in  which  the  count  of  Brittany  was  included. 

The  king  profited  by  this  interval  of  tranquillity  to  fortify  his  frontiers,  and 
to  renew  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  his  fon.  He  alfo 
publifhed  a  fevere  ordonnance  againft  the  Jews,  who  were  alternately  banifhed 
and  recalled,  in  order  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  fovereign.  It  appears  by 
various  edicts,  that  the  effects  of  all  jews  who  were  fettled  in  the  kingdom*, 
belonged  to  the  barons  within  whofe  domains  they  had  fixed  their  refidence. 
They  were  forbidden  by  the  law  to  change  their  abode  without  the  permiffioa 

/*  Lam,  Or  don,  des  Rois  de  Fr.  t,  i.  p.  16. 
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of  their  lord,  who  was  empowered  to  follow  and  claim  them,  as  fugitive  flaves, 
even  in  the  royal  domains.  It  even  appears  that  this  unfortunate  people  were 
regarded  as  an  object  of  traffic* ;  they  were  transferred,  with  the  land,  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  and  were  fometimes  fold  feparately,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  negroes  are  now  fold  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  ;  their  value  being  efti- 
mated  according  to  their  talents  and  induftry.  The  fpirit  of  perfecution  was 
carried  ftill  farther  ;  for  if  a  Jew  became  a  convert  to  chriftianity,  the  whole  of 
his  property  was  confifcated  to  the  kingt  a  thus  the  abjuration  of  error  was,  by 
aftrange  and  impious  inconfiftency  of  opprefTion,  made  to  incur  as  fevere  apu- 
nifhment  as  could  be  inflicted  for  the  commiffion  of  a  crime  ! 

Even  Lewis,  whofe  piety  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Saint,  could  fo  far 
miftake  or  pervert  the  precepts  and  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  as  not  only  to  fanc- 
tion  and  confirm,  but  even  to  extend  thefe  oppreffive  laws.  He  compelled  the 
Jews  to  wear  fome  diftinguifhingmark;  and  if  they  appeared  in  public  without 
it,  they  were  fined  ten  livres,  and  their  garment  was  forfeited  to  the  informer. 
The  chriflians  were  forbidden  to  have  any  commerce  with  them  ;  they  could 
not  take  a  Jew  into  their  fervice,  nor  rent  a  farm  of  him,  nor  employ  him  as  a 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  nor  take  his  child  to  nurfe.  When  a  Jew  appeared  in  evi- 
dence againft  a  chrifliant,  he  was  compelled  to  fwear  by  the  ten  names  of  God, 
and  his  oath  was  accompanied  by  a  thoufand  imprecations  on  his  own  head,  if 
he  deviated  from  the  truth.  The  perfon,  too,  who  adminiftered  the  oath,  thus 
addrefTed  him: — "  May  the  Lord  God  fend  you  a  continual  fever,  or  ague,  if 
"  you  are  guilty  of  perjury;  may  he  deflroy  you  in  his  anger ;  you,  and  your 
u  family,  and  your  effects:  may  your  enemies  feize  your  poffeffions,  and  ravifli 
"  your  wife :  may  the  fword,  and  death,  fear  and  inquietude  purfue  you  on  all 
"  fides:  may  the  earth  fwallow  you  up  like  Dathan  and  Abiron  :  may  all  the 
"  fins  of  your  parents,  and  all  the  maledictions  contained  in  the  law  of  Mofes, 
u  fall  on  your  head  !"  To  this  chriftian-like  invocation  thefe  miferable  objects 
of  public  execration  were  compelled  to  anfwer  three  times — So  be  it.  A  chris- 
tian, convicted  of  a  criminal  connection  with  a  female  Jew,  was  burned  alive  :  a 
contemporary  author  juftifies  the  feverity  of  this  punifhment,  by  afferting,  that 
the  eomsnifiion  of  fuch  an  act  with  a  Jew,  is  a  crime  equal  to  that  of  beftiality  ||  ! 

A.  D.  1231  to  1233.3  Lewis  was  more  worthily  employed  in  checking  the 
arrogant  prefumption  of  his  prelates,  who,  on  the  fmalleft  fubject  of  difcontent, 
affiimed  the  right  of  laying  their  diocefes  under  an  interdict.  In  order  to  remedy 
the  inconveniences  ariiing  fromfo  flagrant  an  abufe  of  authority,  the  king  feiz- 
ed  their  temporalities  ;  which  mode  of  proceeding,  in  a  few  years,  produced 
the  defired  effect.  Having  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  perfuaded  by 
his  mother,  to  beflow    his  hand  on  Margaret,  the  eldefl  daughter  of  Raymond 

*  Laur.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  Fr.  t.  5.  p.  48.  +  Du  Cange,  doff,  verba  Judsi.  £  M.  ib.  t.  v. 
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Berenger,  count  of  Provence,  a  princefs  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  rare  ac- 
complishments, though  fhe  had  not  yet  completed  her  fourteenth  year.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  at  Sens,  where  the  young  queen 
was  crowned  a  few  days  after  the  marriage.  The  three  lifters  of  Margaret  were 
married  foon  after;  Eleanor,  to  Henry  the  Third  of  England;  Sanaa,  to  prince 
Richard,  brother  to  that  monarch ;  and  Beatrice,  to  Charles,  brother  to  Lewis, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  count  of  Provence,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  by  his 
own  valour  and  conduct  became  king  of  Sicily. 

A.  D.  1234,  1235.]  The  truce  with  England  being  nearly  expired,  Lewis 
deemed  it  necefTary  to  make  the  moft  formidable  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war.  Determined  to  chaftife  the  count  of  Brittany,  who  had  already  commen- 
ced hoftilities,  he  marched  into  his  territories  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ; 
and  though  his  vanguard  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  count,  he  advanced 
into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  and  committed  the  moft  dreadful  devafta- 
tions;  his  turbulent  vafTal,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  demanded  a 
truce  till  November,  when  he  engaged,  if  the  king  of  England  did  not  in  the 
interim  come  in  perfon  to  afTifl  him,  to  furrender  Brittany  into  the  hands  of  the 
king.  This  propofal,  being  accompanied  by  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  was 
accepted  ;  and  Henry  not  having  appeared  within  the  apppointed  time,  the  count, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  fulfilled  his  engagement.  He  repaired  to  Paris, 
did  homage  to  Lewis,  renounced  all  the  advantages  which  had  been  accorded 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Vendome ;  furrendered  to  the  king,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  the  caftles  of  Saint  Aubin,  Chantoceaux,  and  Marceuil* ;  promifed,  as 
ibon  as  his  fon  fiiould  come  of  age,  to  ferve  five  years  in  Paleftine,  at  his  own 
expenfe  ;  and,  laftly,  bound  himfelf  to  re-eftablifli  the  nobles  of  Brittany  in  all 
their  ancient  rights,  privileges  and  immunities. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  count  of  Brittanny,  and  the  vigorous  conducl:  which 
had  produced  it,  kept  the  other  great  vafTals  of  the  crown  in  awe.  In  order  to 
reduce  their  power  within  proper  bounds,  Lewis  adopted  a  regulation,  which 
precluded  the  nobles  from  marrying  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  and  retrain- 
ed them  from  increafing  their  influence  by  connections  and  alliances  with  the 
neighbouring  powers, 

A.  D.  1236,  1237.]  The  king  having  now  attained  his  one  and  twentieth 
year,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands ;  but  though  Blanche 
ceafed  to  bear  the  title  of  regent,  fhe  ftill  maintained  her  former  afcendancy  ; 
and  by  her  acute  penetration  and  prudent  counfels,  greatly  aflifted  her  fon  in 
fupporting  with  dignity  and  eafe  the  burden  of  royalty.  Thibaud,  count  of 
Champagne,  having  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Navarre,  had  promifed  not  to 
marry  his  only  daughter,  Blanche,  without  the  king's  confent ;  but  faithlefs  tq 
his  oaths,  he  fecretly  married  her  to  John  deDreux,  fon  to  the  count  of  Britta^ 

*  Duch.  t,  v.  p.  692. 
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ny,  giving  her  the  county  of  Perche  as  a  dower,  and  fettling  on  her  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  to  the  exclufion  of  any  children  he  might  afterwards  have*, 
Lewis  was  no  fooner  apprifed  of  this  alliance,  than  he  fent  to  demand  the  three 
places  which  Thibaud  had  promifed  to  furrender,  in  cafe  he  broke  the  engage- 
ment he  had  contracted  ;  but  the  king  of  Navarre,  inflead  of  complying  with 
the  fummons,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  counts  of  Brittany  and  la  Marche, 
prepared  to  refill  by  arms  the  attempts  of  Lewis,  fortified  his  towns,  alTembled 
his  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  pope  in  his  interefl.  As  a  new  cru- 
fade  had  been  recently  publifhed,  and  Thibaud  had  aflumed  the  crofs,  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  Gregory  the  Ninth,  did  nothefitate  in  efpoufing  his  caufe.  With 
that  view  he  wrote  a  peremptory  letter  to  the  French  monarch,  commanding 
him  to  defiflfrom  all  hoftilities  againfl  a  prince  who,  being  aboutto  repair  to  the 
Holy  Land,  was  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  apoflolicfee.  But 
Lewis,  defpifing  the  threats  of  Gregory,  collected  his  army,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  making  an  incurfion  into  Brie  and  Champagne,  when  Thibaud,  alarm- 
ed at  the  vigour  of.  his  preparations,  fuddenly  changed  the  martial  tones  of  war, 
for  the  humble  language  of  fupplication.  Lewis  granted  him  the  peace  he  fo 
earneflly  folicited,  on  condition  that  he  mould  deliver  up  the  towns  of  Bray- 
upon-Seine  and  Montereau-Faut-Yonne,  till  fuch  time  as  he  mould  have  fulfilled 
the  promife  he  now  made  to  repair  to  Palefliae  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
and  not  to  appear  again  in  France  till  the  expiration  of  feven  years. 

Languedoc  was  flill  in  a  ftate  of  eonfufion  ;  though  the  inquifition  had 
been  eflablifhed  three  years  in  that  devoted  province,  it  had  not  over- 
come the  numerous  obflacles  which  reafon  and  juftiee  oppofed  to  it.  The 
confuls  of  Touloufe  flarted  many  objections  to  the  proceedings  of  the  inquifi- 
tors,  and  Raymond  infilled  on  their  obfervance  of  certain  formst.  This  was 
fumcient  to  excite  the  clamours  of  the  devotees,  and  to  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  church  upon  his  head.  He  was  accufed  of  affording  protection  to  here- 
tics ;  and  the  ecclefiaftical  thunders  were  accordingly  launched  againfl  him. 
The  prince,  juflly  incenfed  at  the  infolence  of  the  priefts,  forbade  his  fubjecls 
to  -appear  before  the  inquifitors :  war  was  thus  declared,  and  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  Touloufe  were  the  firfl  to  feel  its  effects ;  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  city ;  and  the  Jacobins  in  particular,  as  the  heads  of  the  inquifition, 
were  properly  expelled  with  every  mark  of  ignominy^.  The  new  tribunal  was 
not  better  received  at  Narbonne.  The  archbifhop  of  that  'diocefe,  having  in- 
ftituted  a  procefs  againfl  fome  people  who  were  fufpected  of  herefy,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Lower  Town  flew  to  arms-,  broke  open  the  houfe  of  the  Freres 
Precheurs,  feized  the  regiflers  of  the  inquifition,  and  tore  them  in  pieces  :  thefe 
proceedings  gave  rife  to  a  civil  war ;  which,  however,  was  fpeedily  fuppreiTed 

*  Reg.  des  Chartres  de  Champ.  +  Guil.  de  Pod.  c.  41 ,  apud.  Ducb.  t.  viii.  p.  694*. 
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by  the  authority  of  the   king,  who  ordered  both  parties  to   prefer  their  com- 
plaints, and  feek  for  reclrefs,  by  application  to  his  fenefchal,  at  CarcafTone. 

But  Raymond  did  not  experience  the  fame  equity  from  the  court  of  Rome,. 
whither  the  news  of  the  commotions  at  Touloufe  had  been  carried  by  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Vienne,  who  officiated  as  legate  for  the  pope*.  Gregory  wrote  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  count,  in  which  he  ordered  him  to  make  fuch  repara- 
tion for  his  conduct  as  his  legate  mould  prefcribe  ;  to  compel  the  confuls  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  authority  of  the  inquifition;  to  affume  the  crofs,  and  repair  in  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  remain  five  years.  The  fovereign 
pontiff  wrote  to  the  king  at  the  fame  time,  defiring  he  would  arm  againft  the 
heretics,  conftrain  the  count  of  Touloufe  to  repair  to  Paleftine,  and  give  the 
adminiftration  of  Languedoc  to  prince  Alfonfo,  who  was  to  marry  the  count's 
daughter.  Lewis,  however,  was  in  no  hafteto  comply  with  the  intreaties  of  an 
infolent  and  arrogant  prieft,  who  fet  both  juftice  and  humanity  at  defiance:  on 
the  contrary,  he  ventured  to  remonftrate  with  Gregory  on  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduit,  and  at  length  induced  him  to  revoke  the  fentence  of  banifhment, 
which  he  had  pronounced  againft  Raymond,  and  to  teave  the  decifion  of  the 
matter  to  his  own  difcretion. — About  this  time  the  marriage  of  Alfonfo,  brother 
to  Lewis,  with  Jane,  the  only  daughter  of  Raymond;  and  that  of  Robert, 
another  of  the  king's  brothers,  with  Matilda,  fitter  to  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
were  celebrated  at  Paris,  with  great  magnificence. 

A.  D.  1229  to  1242.3  The  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  feemed  now  to  be 
eftabliihed  on  a  permanent  bafis  ;  and  a  lapfe  of  three  years  occurred  without 
any  tranfaction  worthy  of  hiftorical  notice.  The  factious  nobles,  baffled  in  their 
fucceflive  enterprifes,  had  affumed  the  crofs,  and  fignalifed  their  ineffectual  va^ 
lour  in  the  plains  of  Paleftine.  The  pope,  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  em^ 
peror  Frederic,  had  the  audacity  to  depoie  his  enemy,  and  to  offer  his  throne  to 
Robert,  brother  to  Lewis  ;  but  the  French  monarch  was  too  wife  to  rifk  a  cer- 
tain good  for  a  precarious  advantage,  or  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  to  difpofe  of  crowns  at  his  pleafure.  By  this  prudent  con  duel:  he 
fecured  to  his  fubjecls  the  blefhngs  of  peace;  which  they  continued  to  enjoy 
till  the  count  de  la  Marche  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  revolt. 

The  county  of  Poitou  had  recently  been  conferred  by  Lewis  on  his  brother 
Alfonfo  ;  and,  as  the  count  de  la  Marche  held  fome  confiderable  fiefs  in  this  pro- 
vince, he  was  funimoned  to  do  homage  to  the  prince.  With  this  citation  he 
reluctantly  complied  ;  and,  immediately  after,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  wife, 
flew  to  arms,  infulted  Alfonfo,  and  prepared  to  wage  war  againft  his  fovereign. 
The  rebellious  vaffal  invoked  the  amftance  of  the  king  of  England,  who  accept-? 
cd  his  invitation,  and  repaired  to  France,  the  fcene  of  his  former  difgrace,, 
Lewis,  in  the  mean  time,  difplayed  his   accuftomed  vigour  1  having  affembled 
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his  army,  he  attacked  the  flxong  fortrcfs  of  Frontenay,  on  the  confines  of  Sain- 
tonge  and  Poitou,  which,  after  a  fiege  of  fifteen  days,  was  taken  by  afTault.  He 
next  reduced  the  towns  of  Villiers,  Breic  (or  Preic),  Saint  Gclais,  and  Mantac, 
with  the  cattle  of  Auternc.  Tonnay-Boutonne,  Thoron,  and  Taillebourg,  threw 
open  their  gates  at  his  approach  ;  at  this  laft  place  he  fixed  his  camp,  in  a  mea- 
dow watered  by  the  river  Charente,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  the  Englifh 
army  was  ported.  The  ftream  was  narrow,  but  deep,  and  over  it  was  a  fmall 
bridge  of  ftone,  which  would  only  admit  four  men  a-breaft,  and  which  was  de- 
fended by  fome  towers  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh.  This  dangerous  paffage 
the  king  determined  to  force  ;  and,  after  two  unfuccefsful  attacks,  in  which  he 
was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs,  he  at  length  effected  his  purpofe*.  A  battle 
then  enfued,  in  which  the  enemy  was  worded,  and  the  Englifh  monarch,  quitting 
the  field  with  precipitation,  fled  to  Saintes  ;  thither  he  was  followed  by  the  conque- 
ror ;  and,  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  a  more  bloody  and  more  decifive  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  conflict  was  long  fuftained  between  the  rival  monarchs 
with  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fuecefs  ;  the  French  were  anxious  to  maintain  the 
glory  they  had  acquired  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  Englifh  were  equally  foli- 
citous  to  efface  the  difgrace  they  had  then  fuftained ;  great  courage  and  refolution 
were  difplayed  on  both  fides  ;  but,  at  laft,  victory  again  declared  in  favour  of 
Lewis:  Henry  was  the  firft  to  flyt,  and  the  whole  army  foon  followed  his  exam- 
ple. A  few  French  knights  having  purfuedthem  with  more  ardour  than  prudence, 
entered  the  gates  of  Saintes  at  the  fame  time,  and  were  taken  prifoners.  That 
very  night,  however,  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  Englifh,  and  taken  poffef- 
(ion  of  by  the  king.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  no  longer  able  to  refift  the  ftorm 
which  he  had  raifed  againft  himfelf,  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  Lewis, 
who  confented  to  an  accommodation,  on  condition  that  the  count  mould  refign 
all  pretenfions  to  the  places  which  had  been  reduced  during  the  war  5  and  that 
he  mould  do  homage  for  the  reft  of  his  dominions. 

When  the  treaty  was  drawn  up,  the-count,  according  to  agreement,  repaired 
to  the  king's  camp,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  in  order  to  fign  it.  He 
there  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Lewis,  and,  burfting  into  tears,  thus  ad- 
dreffed  the  monarch  :  "  My  lord  and  fovereign,  you  fee  at  your  knees  a  wretch, 
"  who  owns  that  he  is  unworthy  of  all  favour,  becaufe  he  has  joined  infolence 
"  to  injuftice  ;  but  forget  his  crime,  and  let  juftice  give  way  to  mercy,  from 
"  which  alone  he  can  expect;  his  pardont."  This  abject  fubmiflion  excited  the 
king's  pity,  who  immediately  raifed  up  the  count  and  his  wife,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  exacting  apromife  from  the  former  to  accompany  him  in  an  expe- 
dition he  was  about  to  undertake  againft  the  count  of  Touloufe. 

That  nobleman,  forgetting  the  fupport  he  had  received  from  Lewis,  when 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  the  pope,  had  not  only  declared  war  againft 
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his  protector,  but  even  againfl  his  own  daughter  and  her  hufband. — The  defire 
of  recovering  what  he  had  loft  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  effaced  from  his  mind  the 
recollection  of  pafl  favours.  Having  received  a  promife  of  affiftance  from  the 
kings  of  Navarre,  Caftile,  and  Arragon  5  from  the  vifcount  Trencavel ;  from 
the  counts  of  Foix,  Armagnac,  Comminges,  and  Rodes ;  from  the  vifcounts 
of  Narbonne,  Lautrec,  and  Lomagne ;  and  from  other  powerful  noblemen,  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  whofe  daughter,  Margaret,  he  was  difpofed  to  marry,  and,  enraged  at 
having  been  forced  to  give  his  own  daughter,  Jane,  to  the  count  of  Poitiers,  he 
refolved  to  difinherit  her. 

Taking  the  field  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  Raymond  entered  the 
king's  domains,  which  he  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword  5  he  then  defeated  a 
body  of  troops  that  were  fent  to  oppofe  him  ;  took  pofTeffion  of  the  Rafez,  the 
Minervois,  the  Termenois,  and  the  circumjacent  diftricts  ;  reduced  the  Carcaf- 
fez  ;  took  x\lbi  by  afTault ;  and  feizing  Narbonne,  and  its  territory,  re-afTumed 
the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne,  which  he  had  formally  refigned.  Lewis,  on 
the  news  of  this  revolution,  detached  the  old  count  of  Brittany,  and  the  count 
de  la  Marche,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  check  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Ray- 
mond ;  but  the  particulars  of  this  expedition  are  not  recorded  in  hiftory. 

A.  D.  1243.3  The  king,  at  length,  found  means  to  weaken  the  power  of 
Raymond,  by  corrupting  his  allies  ;  and  that  prince,  alarmed  at  the  general 
defection,  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  confirmation  and  renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  reftoring  all  the  places  he  had  reduced,  and  furrendering  to  the  king, 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  the  caftlesof  Puicelfiin  Albigeois,  of  Najac  in  Rou- 
ergue,  of  Laurac  in  the  Touloufain,  and  of  Penne  in  Agenois.  While  this 
peace  was  negociating  with  the  count  of  Touloufe,  the  king  of  England  had  fled, 
firfl:  to  Blaye,  and  afterwards  to  Bordeaux.  He  there  ifTued  orders  for  levying 
troops;  but,  being  pillaged  by  the Gafcons,  who  took  his  money,  and  brought 
him  no  men  in  return,  and  abandoned  by  thofe  on  whofe  invitation  he  had  re- 
paired to  France,  he  folicited  a  truce,  and  offered  to  pay  five  thoufand  pounds 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  Thispropofal  was  accepted  by  Lewis  ;  and 
a  truce  for  five  years  was  accordingly  figned  by  the. two  monarchs*  ;  after 
which  Henry  returned  to  England,  not  crowned  with  laurels,  but  covered  with 
difgrace.  The  joy  experienced  by  the  French,  on  the  happy  termination  of  a  war, 
which  had  appeared  to  be  pregnant  with  the  moft  ferious  confequences,  was 
confiderably  heightened,  on  the  return  of  Lewis  to  his  capital,  by  the  birth  of 
a  prince,  who  was  chrillenedbythe  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  received  the  name 
of  his  father. 

On  the    death  of  Gregory,  Sinibald,  a  noble  Genoefe,  was   elected  by  the 
cardinals  to  fucceed  him  in  the  papal  chair;  this  pontiff,  who  affumedthe  title 
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of  Innocent  the  Fourth,  had  been  the  particular  friend  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric ;  but,  elated  by  his  promotion,  he  renewed  the  arrogant  pretenfions  of  his 
predeceffor,  and,  by  his  conduct,  extended  the  deftructive  flame:;  of  civil  war, 
which  had  too  long  ravaged  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.  The  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againfl  Frederic  was  renewed,  and  every  ecclefiaftic  through- 
out Europe  had  orders  to  read  it  in  the  pulpit.  A  clergyman  of  Paris,  whofe 
piety,  though  fincere,  was  not  tinctured  with  fcholaftic  gloom,  afcending  the 
pulpit  with  the  bull  of  pope  Innocent  in  his  hand,  thus  addreffed  his  congrega- 
"  tion :  You  all  know,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  received  orders  to  fulminate 
"  an  excommunication  which  has  been  launched  againft  Frederic  ;  IVhy  I  know 
"  not — 'all  that  I  know  is,  that  violent  difputes,  and  an  irreconciliable  hatred 
Ci  fubfifl  between  that  prince  and  the  Roman  pontiff;  God  only  knows  which 
"  of  the  two  is  in  the  wrong  ;  wherefore  I  excommunicate,  with  all  my  pow- 
"  er,  that  perfon  who  has  injured  the  other;  and  I  abfolve  him,  who,  to  the 
"  great  offence  of  all  the  christian  world,  has  fuftained  the  injury*."  This 
pleafantry  became  a  fubject  of  laughter  to  all  Paris  ;  the  emperor,  who  was 
foon  informed  of  it,  fent  confiderable  prefents  to  the  facetious  preacher  ;  while 
the  pope,  who,  probably,  felt  the  force  of  fuch  raillery,  punifhed  his  indifcre- 
tion  by  the  infliction  of  a  fevere  penance. 

Lewis,  about  this  time,  finding  the  extreme  inconvenience  arifing  from  the 
circumftance  of  vaffals  being  fubject  to  the  authority  of  two  fovereigns,  enfor- 
ced a  regulation,  which  compelled  all  vaffals  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Eng- 
land to  determine  to  which  fovereign  they  would  yield  homage  ;  and,  finally, 
abolifhed  the  dangerous  cuftom  of  adhering  to  either,  as  their  caprice  or  intereft 
fuggefted.  Yet  even  in  this  edict,  the  juftice  of  Lewis  was  confpicuous,  in  in- 
demnifying thofe  who  adhered  to  him  for  the  lands  which  they  forfeited  by  fe- 
ceding  from  the  king  of  England. 

The  pope,  driven  to  extremities  by  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  imperial  arms, 
.efcaped  from  Italy  in  difguife,  and  repaired  to  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  where  he 
claimed  the  protection  of  Lewis  againfl  the  Jon  ofSatan\.  The  king  according- 
ly haflened  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  the  counts  of  Artois 
and  Poitiers,  the  princefs  Ifabella,  the  count  of  Boulogne,  the  duke  and  duchefs 
of  Burgundy,  and  a  fplendid  retinue  of  nobles  and  gentlemen.  At  this  inter- 
view, Lewis  was  earneffly  folicited  to  grant  a  refuge  to  Innocent  within  his  own 
dominions  ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  barons,  he  prudently  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  requeft,  and  to  receive  a  firebrand,  that  would  foon  have  fet  his  king- 
dom in  a  flame.  His  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  monarchs,  to 
whom  a  fimilar  application  was  made  ;  and  the  pope,  enraged  at  the  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated,  exclaimed:  "  We  muff  either  confent  to  an  accom- 
u  modation  with  Frederic,  or  drive   him  to   defpair.     When  we   fhall  have 
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u  crufhed  or  tamed  this  mighty  dragon,  all  thefe  little  ferpents  will  no  longer 
"  dare  to  hold  up  their  heads  ;  and  we  {hall  trample  on  them  without  fear*." 
Such  an  exclamation  could- not  fail  to  offend  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  ;  but  they 
were  too  much  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  to  treat  this  arrogant  priefl  as 
he  defer ved. 

A.  D.  1244,  1245.3  While  the  vicar  of  Chrifr.  was  pioujly  employed  in 
forming  plans  of  revenge,  Lewis  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  diforder  that  re- 
duced him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  ;  his  diffolution,  indeed,  was  actually  fup- 
pofed  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  attendants  were  preparing  to  lay  him  out, 
when  a  deep  figh  proclaimed  their  error  ;  and  foon  after  he  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
claimed :  "  The  light  of  the  Eaft,  by  the  grace  of  God,  fhone  upon  me  from 
"  the  heavens,  and  reftored  me  to  lifet."  He  immediately  fent  for  the  bifliop 
of  Paris,  and,  making  a  vow  to  repair  to  the  relief  of  the  chriflians  in  the  Holy 
Land,  received  the  crofs  from  the  hands  of  that  prelate.  The  joy  which  his 
fubjects  experienced  at  the  unexpected  recovery  of  their  fovereign,  was,  by  this 
fatal  vow,  fpeedily  converted  into  forrow,  which  the  birth  of  a  fecond  prince, 
named  Philip,  did  not  altogether  remove. 

The  pope,  in  the  mean  time,  had  holden  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  at  which 
he  difpiayed  the  mod:  indecent   warmth,  and  the  moft  unchriftianlike  rancour. 
Though  Frederic  offered  to  exert  his  utmoft  efforts,  in  proof  of  his  religious 
zeal,  for  uniting  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  ;  to  attack  the  infidels,  where- 
ver he  mould  find  them  ;  to  repair  inperfon  to  Paleftine,  in  order  to  fupport  and 
protect  the  chriftians  of  the  Eaft ;  and,  finally,  to  reftore  to  the   apoftolic  fee 
all  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  to  repair  all  the  damages  he  had  caufed  during 
the  war  ;  yet  thefe  offers  were  inefficient  to  fatisfy  the  .  arrogant  pontiff,  who 
accordingly- rejected  them  with  difdain  ;  and,  foon  after,  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing fentence  againft  the  emperor:   "  I  am  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrifi;  all  that  I 
"  fhall  bind  upon  earth  will  be  bound  in  heaven,  according  to  the  promifemade 
' '  by  the  Son  of  God  to  Saint  Peter  ;  wherefore,  after  having  deliberated  on 
"  the  fubject  with  our  brethren,  and  with  the  council,  I  declare  Frederic  to  be 
"  attainted  and  convicted   of  facrilege  and  herefy,  to   be  excommunicated  and 
iC  depofed;  I  abfolve  from  their  oaths,  for  ever,  all  fuch  as  have  fworn  fealty 
"  to  him:  I  forbid  all  perfons,  under  pain  of  excommunication  (incurred  by  the 
a  very  act  itfelf),  to  obey  him  in  future ;  and,  laftly,  I  order  the  electors  to 
ct  chufe  another  emperor,  referving  to  myfelf  the  difpofal  of  the  kingdom  of 
"Sicily." 

At  this  famous  council,  Velly  juftly  obfervest,  the  dignity  of  the  prelacy,  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  the  majefty  of  kings,  were  equally  invaded,  by  the  haugh- 
ty pontiff;  yet  lb  blind  were  the  fovereigns  to  their  own  intereft,  that  they  re- 
mained paffive  fpedtators  of  that  conduct,  which,  founded  on  a  violation  of  ail 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  ftruck  at  the  very  root  of  focial  order,    and  ten* 
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dec!  to  eftablidi  the  reign  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  murder.  Lev/is,  indeed,  was 
fiighly  difpleafed  with  Innocent ;  and,  at  an  interview,  which  took  place  at  the 
abbey  of  Cluni,  is  faid  to  have  exprefTed  his  difpleafure  to  the  pope  himfelf,  and 
to  have  endeavoured  to  reftore  peace  between  the  empire  and  the  apoftolicfee  ••' . 
But  his  efforts  were  fruitlefs,  and  the  pontiff,  far  from  evincing  a  pacific  di(po- 
fition,  fought  to  engage  the  king  to  declare  war  againft.  the  English,  who  had 
offended  him  by  remonfbrating,  with  equal  freedom  and  juflice,  againft  the  op- 
predive  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

On  the  king's  departure  from  Cluni,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  troops  into  Fro- 
vence,  in  order  to  enforce  a  meafure  which  had  been  fome  time  in  agitation, 
though  hitherto  kept  fecret.  The  count  of  Provence  had  died,  and,  by  his  will, 
declared  his  youngeft  daughter,  Beatrice,  fole  heirefi  to  his  dominions,  to  the 
exclufion  of  her  three  filters,  two  of  whom  were  queens.  The  young  countefs 
had,  during  her  father's  life,  been  promifed  to  Raymond,  count  of  Touloufe, 
and  they  had  only  waited  for  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  to  celebrate  themar- 
riaget.  The  king  of  Arragon  alfo,  being  anxious  to  obtain  her  for  one  of  his 
Ions,  had  put  a  body  of  troops  in  motion,  in  order  to  fupporthis  pretenfions.  It 
being  the.intereft  of  France  tooppofe  both  thefe  alliances,  Lewis  threatened  the 
inhabitants  of  Provence  to  fnpport  the  claims  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  eldefc 
daughter  of  the  deceafed  count,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand  men. — This  threat 
had  the  defired  effect. ;  the  Provencals,  alarmed  left  their  country  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  perfuaded  the  princefs  to  retract  the  engagement 
ihe  had  formed  with  the  count  of  Touloufe,  and  to  beftow  herfelf  on  prince 
Charles,  the  youngeft  brother  of  the  French  monarch.  Lewis,  contented  with 
this  offer,  withdrew  his  pretenfions,  and  the  nuptials  between  Beatrice  and 
Charles  were  accordingly  celebrated,  by  which  the  latter  acquired  the  title  of 
count  of  Provence. 

A.  D.  1246.]  Thefe  different  occupations  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  making 
^every  neceffary  preparation  for  his  voyage  toPaleftine,  notwithstanding  the  flre- 
nuous  folicitations  of  the  queen-mother,  who  exerted  her  utmoft  efforts  to  difFuade 
him  from  the  adoption  of  a  meafure,  which  me  conceived  to  be  pregnant  witli 
danger  to  the  flate.  She  reprefented  to  him,  that  a  vow,  made  in  the  time  of 
ficknefs,  w'hen  a  man  is  not  in  full  pofTeilion  of  his  faculties,  could  not  be  bind- 
ing ;  that  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  Subjects,  was  alone  Sufficient  to  abfolve 
him  from  the  obligation,  without  any  difpenfation  whatever!  ;  that  the  fituation 
of  affairs,  both  external  and  internal,  rendered  his  prefence  at  home  an  object 
of  neceffrty ;  that  he  ought  to  reflect  on  the  infidelity  of  the  Poictevins,  who 
bore  the  yoke  with  impatience  ;  on  th«  disturbances  in  Languedoc,  which, 
though  hulhed  for  the  prefent,  were  expected  to  break  out  with  additional  vio- 
lence 5  on   the  animofcy  of  En.:  v  ie  irreconcileabie  enmity  between  the 
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pope  and  the  emperor,  which  fet  all  Germany  and  Italy  in  flames  ;  the  interefls 
of  his  people,  which  ought  not  to  be  lefs  dear  to  him  than  the  chriftians  of  the 
Eaft  ;  the  welfare  of  his  family,  who,  by  his  abfence,  might  be  expofed  to  a  lono- 
train  of  calamities  5  and,  laftly,  on  the  grief  of  a  mother,  who,  having  but  a 
fliort  time  to  live,  could  not  expect  to  fee  him  return.  Thefe  arguments  were 
all  enforced  by  the  principal  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  who  were  fully 
convinced  of  their  juftice  ;  but  the  fuggeftions  of  reafon  proved  impotent  in  op- 
pofing  the  dictates  of  miftaken  zeal ;  the  king's  refolution  was  not  to  be  fhaken; 
and  his  fubjects  having  difcharged  their  duty  by  their  attempts  to  difTuade  him 
from  this  ram  undertaking,  now  displayed  their  obedience  in  accelerating  the 
preparations. 

At  a  parliament  holden  at  Paris,  great  numbers  of  the  chief  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  realm,  in  imitation  of  their  fovereign,  aflumed  the  crois  ;  among 
thefe  were  the  king's  three  brothers,  Robert,  Alfonfo,  and  Charles ;  Peter,  count 
of  Brittany,  and  his  fon  John  ;  Hugh,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  William  de  Dam- 
pierre,  count  of  Flanders  ;  the  valiant  count  of  Saint  Paul,  and  his  nephew  Gau> 
cher  de  Chatillon  ;  Hugh  de  Lufignan,  count  de  la  Marche,  and  his  elder!  fon, 
Hugh  le  Brun  ;  the  counts  of  Dreux,  Bar,  Soiffbns,  Rethel,  Montfort,  and  Ven- 
dome;  the  conftable,  Imbert  de  Beaujeu ;  John  de  Beaumont,  chamberlain; 
Philip  de  Courtenai ;  Archambaud  de  Bourbon  ;  Ralph  de  Couci ;  John  des 
Barres ;  Gaubert  D'Apremont,  and  his  brothers ;  Gilles  de  Mailli ;  Robert  de 
Bethune ;  Hugh  de  Noailles,  and  John,  lord  of  Joinville,  the  hiftorian.  Among 
the  prelates  were  the  archbifhops  of  Rheims  and  Bourges,  with  the  bifhops  of 
Beauvais,  Laon,  Orleans,  Clermont,  and  SoifTons.  It  was  decreed  by  the  affem^ 
bly,  that  all  private  wars  mould  ceafe  during  five  years;  that  no  procefs  could 
be  inftituted  againft  the  crufaders,  on  account  of  debts,  for  the  term  of  three 
years;  and  that  the  clergy  mould  pay  the  king  one  tenth  of  their  revenues. 
"  This  lafl  regulation,"  fays  a  modern  hiftorian*,  "  excited  great  murmurs 
cc  among  the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  highly  applauded  the  crufade,  but  whofe 
"  zeal  was  not  always  proof  againft  intereft."  They  complained  loudly  of  the 
burden  thus  impofed  on  them,  and  were  particularly  offended  at  the  tax  being 
levied  by  the  pope's  commiffioners,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  exacted  another  con- 
tribution for  the  fupport  of  the  war  againft  the  emperort.  One  of  thefe  mini- 
flers  of  extortion,  meeting  a  village-clerk,  with  fome  pieces  of  bread,  which 
he  had  collected  in  carrying  holy  water  from  houfe  to  houfe,  infilled  on  know- 
ing how  much  his  profits,  in  that  occupation,  amounted  to  in  a  year;  and  being 
told  that  they  produced  about  twenty  fols,  he  immediately  infilled  on  the  pay- 
ment of  two  fols  for  the  pope,  which  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  comply 
witht . 

But  the  exactions  of  Innocent  experienced   confiderable  oppofition  from  the 
gobies,  who,  enraged  at  the  fhameful  extortion  of  his  minifters,  and  moved  by 
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the  complaints  of  an  opprcfTed  people,  were  ftrongly  difpofed  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities againft  the  author  of  fuch  calamities*.  They  even  proceeded  to  dif- 
cufs  this  queftion — -Whether  a  pontiff,  whofe  conduct  was  fo  repugnant  to 
the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
the  fucceffor  of  Saint  Peter  ? — They  proceeded  ftill  farther,  till  at  length  a  re- 
gular and  determined  oppofition  was  formed  to  the  jurifdiction  affumed  by  the 
church,  which  interrupted  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  fecular  courts. 
The  nobility  affembled,  entered  into  a  league  for  defending  their  rights  againft 
the  clergy,  enacted  ftatutes,  which  they  fwore  to  obferve,  eftabliflied  funds  for 
their  fupport,  and  nominated  four  of  their  body  as  chiefs  of  the  confederacy. 
The  king  is  faid  to  have  authorifed  this  afTociation  for  reprefling  ecclefiaftical 
ufurpations,  which  was,  of  courfe,  loaded  with  anathemas  by  the  court  of  Rome; 
he,  neverthelefs,  granted  his  protection  to  the  clergy,  againft  the  infatiate  avi- 
dity of  the  pope.  The  permiflion  to  levy  troops  for  the  fovereign  pontiff  was 
alfo  revoked,  Lewis  being  refolved  not  to  impoverifh  the  church  of  France,  in 
order  to  fupport  a  war  againft  chriftians.  In  vain  did  Innocent  requeft  he  might 
be  permitted  to  borrow  from  the  bifhops  ;  the  king  remained  inflexible,  and  per- 
fevered  in  his  refufal  to  facrifiee  the  welfare  of  his  fubjects  to  the  ambition  of  a 
turbulent  prieft. 

A.  D.  1247,  1248.3  Previous  to  his  departure  to  Paleftine,  which  was  fixed 
for  the  ninth  of  June,  1248,  Lewis  adopted  every  poflible  precaution  for  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  during  his  abfence  ;  he  engaged  the  turbulent  counts 
of  la  Marche,  and  Brittany,  to  accompany  him  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  conformity 
to  the  general  practice,  he  publifhed  that  he  was  ready  to  redrefs  every  injury 
he  had  offered ;  and  the  king  of  England  demanded  by  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Cornwall,  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  territories  in  France, 
of  which  he  had  been  unjuftly  defpoiled.  To  the  bifhops  of  that  duchy  he  re- 
ferred the,  application,  and  their  defigns  coinciding  with  his  intereft,  the  demand 
of  Henry  was  rejected  ;  yet  that  monarch  confented  to  renew  the  truce  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  and  Lewis,  after  inverting  his  mother  Blanche,  with  the  fo- 
vereign authority,  prepared  for  his  embarkation. 

On  the  twenty -fifth  of  Auguft,  the  king  embarked  at  the  port  of  Aigues-Mor- 
tes,  with  the  queen  and  the  countefs  of  Anjou,  who  were  refolved  to  accompany 
their  hufbands  in  this  perilous  expedition.  The  fleet  was  compofed  of  eighteen 
hundred  veflels,  containing  nine  thoufand  horfe,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  foot :  with  favourable  winds  they  reached  the  coaft  of  Cyprus,  on 
whofe  friendly  fhoresthe  troops  were  difembarked  ;  and,  during  thefeverity  of 
the  winter,  their  ftrength  was  recruited,  and  their  health  reftored  by  the  plenty 
of  that  ifland. 

A.  D.  1249  to  1254.3  Lewis,  on  his  arrival  at  Cyprus,  had  affembled  a  coun- 
cil of  war,   for    the  purpofe  of  fixing  his    plan   of  operations  5  fome  of  the 

*  Mat.  Paris,  p.  710,  718,  720. 
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crufaders  were  of  opinion  that  he  mould  direct  his  courfe  to  the  port  of  Acre,  in 
Paleftine,  from  the  perfuafion  that  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  the  recovery  of 
which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  might  be  eafily  fubdued. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  though  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom 
would  not  prove  an  object  of  difficulty,  yet  it  could  not  be  maintained  againft 
the  power  of  thefultan  of  Egypt  ;  that,  before  all  the  towns  and  fortrefles  could 
be  put  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence,  the  majority  of  the  crufaders  would  return 
to  Europe  ;  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  moft  prudent  toftrike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  by  an  attack  on  Damietta  ;  as  the  reduction  of  Egypt  would  prevent  any 
farther  oppolition  to  their  attempts  on  the  Holy  Land.  Thefe  reafons  appear- 
ed plaufible  to  Lewis,  who  accordingly  determined  to  repair  to  Egypt. 

Early  in  the  Ipring  the  fleet  caft  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and,  after 
a  vigorous  refiftance  from  the  Saracens,  the  whole  army  made  good  their  lan- 
ding, with  Lewis  at  their  head,  clad  in  complete  armour,  preceded  by  the  ori- 
flamnie,  and  accompanied  by  the  pope's  legate,  bearing  an  elevated  crofs. 
The  flrong  city  of  Damietta,  which  had  formerly  withftood  the  affaults  of  the 
christians  for  fixteen  months,  was  now  abandoned  by  the  infidels,  ere  it  was  at- 
tacked ;  but  that  town  was  the  firfl  and  laft  of  the  king's  conquefts.  A  rui- 
nous delay  fruftrated  that  fuccefs  which  the  expedition  muft  have  enfured  ;  the 
Saracens,  recovered  from  their  confhernation,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ; 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  French,  who  directed  their  march  towards  Cairo,  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  impeded  by  an  unfeafonable  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Un- 
der the  eye  of  their  intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France  difplay- 
edtheir  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  of  difcipline ;  the  count  of  Artois 
with  about  two  thoufand  of  the  flower  of  the  army,  patted  the  river,  at  a  ford 
which  a  faithlefs  and  mercenary  Arab  had  pointed  out,  forced  the  enemy's  camp, 
defeated  the  Saracens  with  great  {laughter,  and  rufhing  forward  with  inconfide- 
rate  valour,  ftormed  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mafibura.  But  the  momenta- 
ry conflernation  of  the  inhabitants  was  difpelled  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
main  body  of  the  French  was  ftill  at  a  diftance.  The  flying  infidels  were  ralli- 
ed by  a  foldier,  named  Bondocdar,  who  deferved,  and  who  afterwards  ufurped 
the  fceptre ;  and  before  the  chriftians  coul  J  arrive  to  the  fupport  of  their  van- 
guard, the  count  of  Artois  and  his  fearlefs  companions  had  effaced,  by  a  glori- 
pus  death,  the  fatal  error  of  impetuous  courage.  The  battle  was  with  difficul- 
ty reftored,  and,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  conteft,  in  which  Lewis  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  the  Saracens  were,  at  length,  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  field  to  the  daring  warriors  of  France. 

But  this  unprofitable  victory  ferved  only  to  augment  the  diftrefs  of  the 
French,  by  diminifhing  their  numbers,  while  thole  of  the  enemy  were  daily 
increafing  ;  and  they  foon  learned,  to  their  coft,  that  the  utmoft  exertions  of 
military  fkill  and  valour  were  of  little  avail.  By  thefe  efforts,  their  fate  might 
be  procraftinated,  but  it  could  not  be  averted,     From  the  increafmg  numbers 
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of  the  infidels,  they  were  obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  in  a  flrong  camp,  while 
the  Nile  was  commanded  by  the  Egyptian  gallies,  and  the  open  country  by 
the  Arabs.  All  provifions  were  intercepted  ;  each  day  difplayed  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  difeafe  and  famine  ;  and  a  fhower  of  Greek  fire  was  inceflantly  poured 
on  their  heads  by  the  furrounding  Saracens.  The  moment  the  French  deter- 
mined to  retreat,  they  difcovered  that  it  was  impracticable  : — the  oriential  wri- 
ters confefs,  that  Lewis  might  have  efcaped  by  fea,  if  he  would  have  deferted 
his  fubjecis  ;  and  policy  would  have  juftified  the  prudent,  though  inglorious 
fiight.  But  his  magnanimous  mind  preferred  the  thorny  path  of  honour;  and, 
with  his  brother,  the  count  of  Anjou,  the  greateft  part  of  his  nobles,  and  the 
mattered  remnant  of  his  army,  the  king  of  France  became  the  captive  of  the 
victorious  Saracens. 

The  conquerors  fullied  their  triumph  by  their  cruelty ;  the  captive  monarch 
was  loaded  with  chains,  and  fuch  of  his  fubjects  as  were  unable  to  purchafe  their 
liberty,  and  unwilling  to  profefs  Mahomet anifm,  were  inhumanly  mafTacred, 
and  their  heads  expofed  on  the  walls  of  Cairo.  But  the  ftrength  of  Damietta 
proved  the  fecurity  of  Lewis ;  the  Saracens  being  unable  to  reduce  that  city, 
which  contained  his  royal  conibrt  and  his  treafures,  confented  to  releafe  him 
and  his  troops,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  deliver  it  into  their  hands,  and  pay 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  called  byfantines* . 

After  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  with  fcrupulous  integrity,  Lewis, 
with  his  queen,  Margaret,  and  about  fix  thoufand  foldiers,  the  war-worn  relics 
of  his  former  holt,  embarked  on  board  the  gallies  of  Genoa,  for  the  port  of 
Acre,  iu  Paleftine.  It  might  have  reafonably  been  expected,  that,  after  his 
late  misfortune,  he  would  have  refigned  all  thoughts  of  conqueft  in  the  Eaft, 
and  returned  to  the  government  of  his  native  kingdom  i  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
revifit  his  dominions  without  glory  ;  and  he  confided  in  the  wifdom  and  vigilance 
of  his  mother.  But  grief  for  the  captivity  of  her  fon,  joined  to  the  natural  in- 
firmities of  age,  brought  that  princefs  to  the  grave,  after  a  tranquil  and  prospe- 
rous adminiftration,  in  the  month  of  December,    1253. 

The  news  of  her  death  was  immediately  difpatched  to  her  fon  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  reins  of  government  were  entrufted  to  the  feeble  hands  of  prince 
Lewis,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  thirteenth  year.  The  king,  fenfible  that 
his  prefence  was  now  neCefTary  in  France,  determined  to  quit  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  had  palled  four  years  without  having  been  able  to  vifit  Jerufalem,  or 
to  achieve  any  conqueft  worthy  of  hiftorical  notice.  He  accordingly  embarked 
at  the  port  of  Acre,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1254,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Provence, 
where  he  landed  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  delay,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  acclamations  of  his  people,  whofe  joy,  however,  experienced 

*  Epift.  S.  Lud.  de  Capt.  et  Liberat.  fua,  apud  Duch.  torn.  vr  p.  430, 
Vol.  I,  L  1  1 
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no  inconsiderable  diminution  when  they  faw  the  crofs  fall  affixed  to  his  drefs— 
a  Tare  fign  that  he  intended  to  revifit  the  plains  of  Paleftine. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  Lewis  aflembled  a  parliament,  in  which  he 
published  an  ordonnance,  for  enforcing  a  rigid  and  impartial  adininiftration  of 
juftice  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  he  alio  renewed  and  confirmed  the  edict:  againfl 
the  ufury,  blafphemy,  and  witchcraft  of  the  Jews,  and  ordered  their  talmnd,. 
and  other  impious  books,  to  be  burnt  wherever  they  might  be  found :  an  edict 
was  patted  at  the  fame  time,  for  expelling  proftitutes  from  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages, for  feizing  their  effects,  and  Stripping  their  perfons  of  their  upper  garments  ; 
whoever  mould  let  them  a  houfe,  was  condemned  to  forfeit  one  year's  rent. 
The  game  at  chefs,  and  all  games  at  dice,  were  forbidden,  and  even  the  fabri- 
cation of  dice  was  prohibited  throughout  his  dominions. 

The  predecelfors  of  Lewis  had  been  accuftomed  to  fend  commiiTioners  into 
the  provinces,  to  receive  complaints  and  adminifter  juftice;  before  his  voyage 
to  Paleftine,  Lewis  had  regularly  followed  their  example ;  but,  fearing  that  this 
cuftom  might  not  be  fufficient  to  enfure  the  happinneis  of  his  fubjects,  he  now 
refolved  to  vifit  the  provinces  in  perfon.  He  accordingly  made  the  tour  of  Pi- 
cardy  and  Flanders,  and  from  thence  repaired  to  Soiffons,  where  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Joinville,  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  the  partner  of  his  dangers. 
That  nobleman  was  employed  to  afk  the  hand  of  Ifabella,  the  king's  daughter, 
for  Thibaud  the  Fifth,  count  of  Champagne,  and  king  ^of  Navarre,  a  young 
prince  of  the  moftpromifing  hopes.  But  Lewis  refufed  to  Men  to  the  propo- 
fal,  till  the  young  monarch  mould  have  done  juftice  to  his  filler,  the  countefs  of 
Brittany,  who  had  advanced  fome  claims  which  he  had  refufed  to  grant.  . 

The  king  of  England  had,  during  the  abfence  of  Lewis  in  Paleftme^Adfited 
Gafcony,  where  his  protection  had  been  claimed  by  the  barons,  againft  an  inva- 
fion  which  the  king  of  Caftile  had  made  upon  that  territory.  Having  appealed 
the  troubles  that  prevailed  there,  he  was  now  defirous  to  return  home ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  afked  the  king's  permiffion  to  pafs  through  his  dominions. 
This  was  readily  accorded;  and  Henry  was  every  where  received  with  thofe 
marks  of  diftinction  that  were  due  to  his  rank.  At  Chartres  he  had  an  interview 
with  Lewis ;  and  from  thence  the  two  monarchs  repaired  to  Paris,  where  the  king 
of  England  was  entertained  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  and  hofpitality.  Mat- 
thew Paris  affirms,  that,  during  Henry's  ftay  at  Paris,  Lewis  frequently  teftified 
to  him  his  defire  of  reftoring  the  duchy  of  Normandy:  "But,"  faid  he,  "  my 
"  twelve  peers  and  my  barons  would  never  confent  to  it."  The  treaty  that 
was  now  concluded  between  them,  gives  an  air  of  probability  to  this  anecdote*; 
by  which  we  learn  that  the  number  of  peers  was,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  twelve, 
and  that  the  kings  of  France  did  not  think  themfelves  authorifed  to  difpofe  of 
any  part  of  their  dominions,  without  the  confent  of  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the 
realm  i 

•  P.Dan,  t.  iii.  p.  313, 
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Lewis  accompanied  the  king  of  England  a  part  of  the  way  on  his  journey  to 
Calais  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  affembled  a  parliament,  in  order  to  fettle  the  dif- 
pute  between  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  fifter,  the  countefs  of  Brittany.  This 
arrangement  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  late  count  of  Cham- 
pagne (who  died  while  the  king  was  in  Palefline)  had,  by  his  firft  wife,  Agnes  de 
Beaujeu,  one  daughter  named  Blanche ;  and,  when  that  princefs  married  the 
count  of  Brittany,  he  had  fettled  on  her  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  to  the  exclu- 
clufion  of  any  male  heirs  which  he  might  afterwards  have.  Subfequent  to  this 
marriage,  he  had,  by  Margaret  de  Bourbon,  two  fons,  Thibaud  and  Henry,  who, 
by  the  above  fettlement,  appearedto  be  excluded  from  the  throne  of  their  father. 
The  people,  however,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  acknowledged  the  eldeft  of 
thefe  princes  for  their  fovereign,  andfent  a  folemn  deputation  to  inform  him  of 
their  refolution.  Blanche  protefted  againft.  this  ufurpation  ;  and,  befide  the  refti- 
tution  of  Navarre,  fhe  claimed  her  mare  in  the  county  of  Champagne.  Interefts 
thus  oppofite  feemed  to  fet  reconciliation  at  defiance;  but,  as  the  countefs  was 
not  in  a  fituation  to  enforce  her  claims,  fhe  at  length  confented  to  refign  her 
pretenfidns  to  the  king  her  brother,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual  pen- 
fion  of  three  thoufand  livres  for  her  dower,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  great  folemnity  at  Melun*. 

A.  D.  1 255.]  The  Romifh  church,  taking  advantage  of  favourable  incidents, 
had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  fame  ftate  of  feudal  vafTalage  which 
(lie  pretended  to  extend  over  England;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance, 
as  well  as  high  fpirit  of  the  latter  kingdom,  fhe  was  notable  to  maintain.  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  the  Second,  the  fucceffion  of  Sicily  devol- 
ed  on  Conradine,  grandfon  of  that  monarch  ;  and  Mainfroy,  his  natural  fon, 
under  the  pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  prince, 
had  formed  a  fcheme  for  eftablifhing  his  own  authority.  Pope  Innocent  tranf- 
ferred  his  animofity  from  Frederic  to  Conradine,  againft  whom  he  ftill  continued 
hoftilities  ;  but,  being  difuppointed  in  all  his  fchemes,  by  the  activity  and  artifices 
of  Mainfroy,  he  found  that  his  own  force  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  bring  to  a 
happy  iffue  fo  great  an  enterprife.  He  pretended  to  difpofe  of  the  Sicilian 
crown,  both  as  fuperior  lord  of  that  particular  kingdom,  and  as  vicar  of  Chrift, 
to  whom  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  fubje&ed  ;  and  he  made  a  tender  of  it 
to  the  count  of  Anjou ;  but  Charles,  either  deeming  the  conjuncture  unfavour- 
able, orthe  conditions  of  acceptance  too  hard,  rejected  the  offer.  Itwasthenpropo- 
fed  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  the  king  of  England,  whofe  im- 
menfe  riches,  the  pontiff  flattered  himfelf,  would  be  able  to  fupport  the  military 
operations  againft  Mainfroy.  As  Richard,  alfo,  had  the  prudence  to  refufe  the  pr e- 
fent,  he  applied  to  Henry  himfelf,  whofe  levity  and  thoughtlefs  difpofition  gave 
Innocent  more  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  and  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his 
fecond  fon  Edmond.     Henry,  allured  by  fo  magnificent  a  prefent,   without  re- 

*  Inv.  des  Char.  t.  ii.  Chap.  vi.  p.  126* 
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fleeting  on  the  confequences,  without  confulting  either  with  his  brother  or  the 
parliament,  accepted  the  infidious  propofal,  and  gave  the  pope  unlimited  credit 
to  expend  whatever  fums  he  thought  neceffary  for  completing  the  conqueft  of 
Sicily.  Innocent,  who  was  engaged  by  his  own  interefts  to  wage  war  with. 
Mainfroy,  was  glad  to  carry  on  his  enterprifes  at  the  expenfe  of  his  ally.  Alex- 
ander the  Fourth,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  papal  throne,  continued  the  fame 
policy  ;  and  Henry  was  iurprifed  to  find  himfelf  on  a  fudden  involved  in  an  im- 
menfe  debt,  which  he  had  never  been  confulted  in  contracting. 

A  difpute  which  occurred  about  this  time  between  the  count  of  Anjou,  and  a 
private  gentleman,  one  of  the  count's  vaflals,  afforded  Lewis  an  opportunity  of 
dilplaying  his  impartiality  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  caufe  was  tri- 
ed before  the  officers  of  the  prince,  who,  of  conrfe,  decided  it  in  his  favour  j 
but  the  gentleman  appealed  to  the  king's  court,  which  fo  enraged  Charles,  that 
he  immediately  threw  him  into  prifon.  The  king,  apprifed  of  his  brother's 
conduct,  ordered  him  to  repair  to  court  without  delay.  "When  he  came  into 
the  royal  prefence — "  Do  you  fuppofe,"  faid  Lewis,  with  a  ftern  counte- 
nance, u  that  there  ought  to  be  more  than  one  fovereign  in  France,  or  that, 
"  becaufe  you  are  my  brother,  you  are  above  the  laws*?  "  At  the  fame  time 
he  ordered  him  to  releafe  his  vaffal,  that  the  law  might  have  its  courfe,  The 
count  obeyed ;  but  the  gentleman  could  not  find  a  fingle  attorney,  or  barrifter, 
who  had  fufficient  fpirit  and  honefty  to  undertake  his  caufe.  When  the  king 
was  informed  of  this  circumftance,  he  appointed  an  agent  for  that  purpofe> 
from  whemhe  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity.  The  queftion  was  accordingly  dif- 
cuffed  with  the  mofl  fcrupulous  impartiality  :  the  vaffal  was  reftored  to  his  po£- 
feflions,  and  the  king's  brother  caft. 

The  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in  his  dominions,  enabled  him  to  adopt  fuch 
regulations  as  were  efTential  to  its  welfare ;  the  felicity  of  his  fubjects  appears,  at 
this  period,  to  have  been  the  firft  object  of  his  care ;  he  appointed  officers  for 
the  purpofe  of  examining  into  the  ufurpations  of  his  predeceffors,  and  he  made 
reftitution  to  the  heirs  of  the  lands  which  had  been  unjuftly  taken  from  their 
anceftors  ; — where  no  heirs  could  be  found,  the  property  was  difpofed  of,  and 
the  produce  diftributed  to  the  poort. 

A  violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  mendicant  friars  and  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  occafioned  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  former,  on  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  latter,  with  refpect  to  keeping  fchools.  As  the  difputes  between 
them  arofe  to  a  dangerous  height,  an  appeal  was  made  to  pope  Innocent ;  and 
that  pontiff  endeavoured,  by  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  univerfity,  to  reprefs  the- 
ambition  of  the  mendicants,  who  had  evinced  a  difpofition  to  abolifh  the  hier- 
archy t  ;  but  Alexander  the  Fourth,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
annulled  the  bull  of  his  predeceffor.     The  pretext  he  offered  for    fo  doing  muft 

*  Mon,  S,  Dion,  Anon,  apud  Duch.  t.  v.  p.  403.    f  Velly,  t,  v.  p.  1 70.    X  Guil.  S.  Am.  p.  38,  39,  500, 
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doubtlefs  appear  fingular  in  the  mouth  of  a  pope : — "  That  bull,"  faid  he,  "  was 
"  the  effect  of  prejudice,  and  a  want  of  deliberation*." — What  then  become 
of  the  boafted  infallibility  of  the  pope  ?  The  protection  thus  afforded  by  the 
fbvereign  pontiff  gave  frefh  courage  to  the  mendicants,  and  for  fome  time  the- 
mod:  inveterate  animofity  prevailed  between  the  contending  parties.  The; 
monks  were  affailed  by  fatires  and  epigrams,  and  the  members  of  the  univcr- 
fity  by  bulls  and  papal  cenfures. — It  is  extraordinary  that  the  king  mould  not 
have  interpofed  his  authority  to  put  an  end  to  a  conteft  that  interrupted  the 
peace  of  the  church,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  fubjecls ;  it  was  at  length 
terminated  in  1263,  by  mutual  conceffions. 

The  piety  of  Lewis  was  ftrongly  tinctured  with  enthufiafm  ;  and  that  cir- 
cumstance may  poffibly  be  deemed  fufficient  to  account  for  his  conduct,  in  for- 
bearing to  interfere  in  a  difpute  in  which  the  fovereign  pontiff  had  become  a 
party  concerned.  The  king  ufed  frequently  to  vifit  the  Jacobins  ;  and,  con- 
verfing  with  them  one  day  on  the  happinefs  of  the  virgin,  in  bearing  the  Son 
of  God  in  her  unpolluted  wombt,  one  of  the  monks,  more  forward  than  his- 
brethren,  faid  to  him — "  Sire,  would  not  you  wifh  to  hold  in  your  hands,  what 
"  the  virgin  bore .  in  her  womb  V*  "Doubtlefs,''  faid  the  king.  "You. 
"  know,"  replied  the  monk,  "  what  is  faid  in  the  Scriptures — If  any  one  quits 
"  his  father,  his  mother,  his  children,  or  his  pofTeflions,  for  love  of  me,  he 
"  mall  receive  a  hundred  fold,  and  inherit  eternal  life — Dare  then,  Sire,  to 
u  afpire  to  that  fummit  of  perfection.  You  have  heirs  capable  of  well-govern- 
"  ing  your  kingdom  ;  you  have  hitherto  made  your  happinefs  confift  in  fuifer- 
"  ing  for  God  ;  twenty  times  has  your  life  been  expofed  for  the  glory  of  his 
"  name  ;  nothing  remains  for  you,  but  to  give  up  every  thing  in  order  to  a£- 
"  fume  the  crofs,  that  is,  our  habit.  By  that  means  you  will,  by  degrees,  at- 
"  tain  the  dignity  of  priefthood,  and  acquire  the  honour  of  receiving  Jefus 
"  Chrift  into  your  hands."  The  king,  ftricken  with  this  difcourfe,  remained 
motionlefs,  for  fome  time,  loft  in  meditation  ;  he  reflected,  we  are  told,  on 
the  dangers  of  the  world,  the  important  duties  of  royalty,  and  the  fweets  of 
monadic  retirement.  x\t  length  he  replied — "  If  what  I  hear  be  true,  as  in  my 
u  heart  and  mind  I  believe,  I  will  follow  your  advice ;  but  I  can  do  nothing 
"  without  the  queen's  confent.  Her  virtue,  and  my  engagements  with  her, 
"  equally  forbid  me  to  come  to  any  determination,  without  her  knowledge  and 
"  advice." 

He  then  left  the  convent,  and,  returning  to  the  palace,  went  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  and  imparted  his  refblution  of  refigning  his  crown  to  her  and  her 
children  ;  obferving,  that  when  he  was  a  monk  and  a  prieft,  his  prayers  mould 
be  inceftantly  offered  up  to  the  Lord  for  their  happinefs,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate  ;  and  conjured  her,  by  all  that  fhe  held  facred  upon  earth,  not  to  oppofe 

*  Du  Boulay,  p.  27.0.  f  Chron,  Senon.  1,  iv,  t,  2,— Spied,  p.  641, 
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a  project  which  he  faid  was  infpired  by  heaven.  Margaret,  aftonifhed  at  this 
intelligence,  made  no  reply*;  but,  calling  her  children,  afked  them,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  whether  they  would  prefer  being  called  the  chil- 
dren of  a  prieft,  or  the  fons  of  a  king  ?  The  princes  being  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
the  purport  of  fuch  a  queftion,  fhe  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  the  Jacobins 
had  fo  far  fafcinated  the  mind  of  their  father,  that  he  was  refolved  to  abdicate 
the  throne,  and  turn  prieft.  When  the  count  of  Anjou  heard  this,  he  flew  into 
a  violent  rage,  abufed  his  brother,  and  fwore  vengeance  againft  the  monks, 
againfl  whom  he  immediately  caufed  an  edict  to  be  iflued,  forbidding  them  to 
preach  throughout  his  dominions,  and  prohibiting  his  fubjects  from  giving  them 
alms.  Lewis,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  was  equally  violent;  he  launched  out  into 
fuch  virulent  abufe  againft  the  Jacobins,  that  Lewis  is  faid  to  have  filenced  him 
by  a  blow.  "  Sire,"  exclaimed  the  young  prince,  u  I  fhall  never  forget  the 
"  refpect  which  I  owe  you:  in  fact,  no  one,  except  my  father  and  my  fove- 
"  reign,  could  have  ftricken  me  with  impunity ;  but,  mould  Providence  ever 
^'  place  me  on  the  throne,  I  fwear,  by  my  lord  Saint  Denis,  our  patron,  that 
"  I  will  expel  all  thofe  preachers  from  the  kingdom!" — The  king,  aftonifhed 
to  meet  with  fuch  oppofition  to  his  plan,  began  to  fear  that  his  inclination  for 
a  monaftic  life  rather  proceeded  from  his  love  of  tranquillity,  than  from  any 
heavenly  infpiration  :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  queen's  affection  for  him  ; 
he  knew  the  impetuous  pride  of  his  fuccefTor,  the  violent  temper  of  the  count 
of  Anjou,  and  the  attachment  of  his  fubjects  to  his  perfon:  thefe  confi derations 
at  length  induced  him  to  believe  that  God  would  not  require  a  facrifice,  that 
muft  equally  affect  the  honour  of  his  houfe,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  people. 

The  life  of  a  Saint,  when  written  by  a  Prieft,  muft  naturally  be  expected 
to  contain  a  variety  of  incidents,  trivial  in  themfelves,  and  wholly  unintereft- 
ing  to  pofterity.  Thus  the  French  hiftorians  have  fpun  out  the  reign  of  Saint 
Lewis,  to  a  difproportionate  length ;  the  moft  unimportant  occurrences  are 
dwelled  upon  with  enthufiaftic  energy,  and  every  action  is  viewed  through  the 
telefcopeof  admiration.  Though  we  cannot  confent  to  disfigure  ourhiftory  by 
an  imitation  of  their  prolixity,  we  fhall,  with  pleafure,  record  the  virtues  of 
their  favourite  king,  atteft  his  piety,  and  applaud  his  attention  to  the  firft  duties 
of  a  monarch.  Now  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  burdens  of  war,  he  dimi- 
niflied  the  national  impofts,  and  fought,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  felicity  of  his  fubjects.  To  thofe  young  women  whofe 
poverty  expofed  their  virtue,  to  danger,  he  gave  ample  dowers  to  procure  them, 
hufbands  ;  for  the  poor  he  eftablifhed  extenfive  and  durable  charities  ;  and  for 
all  converts  to  chriftianity  he  made  a  liberal  provifion. 

A.  D.  1258.]  The  tranquillity  which  the  kingdom  had  for  fome  time  enjoy- 
ed was  ,on  the  point  of  being  interrupted  by  a   difference  which  arofe  between 
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the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon.  Lewis  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  Catalonia 
and  R-oulTilion,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  andCharlem- 
and  which  the  king  of  Arragon  had  ufurped  ;  while  James,  on  his  part,  deman- 
dedthe  reftitution  of  various  domains,  which  were  in  the  poffefnon  of  Lc 
the  two  princes  entertained  a  mutual  efteem  for  each  other  ;  and,  though  both, 
of  them  had  difplayed  their  fkill  and  courage  in  the  field,  yet  they  were  ecxually 
defirous  to  preferve  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  After  many  propofak 
offered  and  rejected  by  either  party,  the  following  terms  were  at  length  agreed 
on*  : — "  Lewis  cedes  to  king  James,  and  his  fucceffors,  all  his  right  to  the 
"  counties  of  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Bezalu,  Rouffillon,  Empuries,  Cerdagna,  Con- 
li  flant,  Girona,  and  Aufone.  King  James,  on  his  part,  renounces,  in  favour  of 
"  Lewis,  and  his  fucceffors,  all  his  pretenfions  to  Carcaffonne  and  the  Carcalfez  ; 
li  to  the  town  and  territory  of  Rafez  ;  to  Laurac  and  the  Lauraguais ;  to  Ter- 
"  mes  and  the  Termenois ;  to  Beziers  and  the  vifcounty  of  that  name  ;  to  Mi- 
"  nerve  and  the  Minervois;  to  Agde  and  the  Agadois ;  to  Albi  and  the  Albie- 
"  gois  ;  to  Rodez  and  the  Rouergue  ;  to  Cahors  and  the  Querci ;  to  the  town 
li  and  duchy  of  Narbonne  ;  to  Puilaurens,  Queribus,  Caflel-fifel,  and  Sault ;  to 
"  Fenouillet  and  the  Fenouilledes  ;  to  Pierre-Pertufe  and  the  Pierre-Pertufez  ; 
11  to  the  town  and  county  of  Milhaud ;  to  Gevaudan  and  the  vifcounty  of  Gre- 
u  zes  ;  to  Nifmes  and  the  Nemaufois ;  to  Touloufe  and  all  its  dependencies ; 
"  to  the  county  of  Saint  Gilles,  the  Angenois,  and  the  Venaiffin  ;  and  to  all  the 
"  other  domains  belonging  to  the  late  count  Raymond,  father-in-law  to  Alfonfo, 
"count  of  Poitiers."  This  treaty  was  ratified  fome  months  after  it  was  nrfl 
figned,  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  at  Barcelona,  in  prefence  of  Raymond-Gauce- 
lin  Lunel,  whom  Lewis  hadfent  thither  as  his  ambaffador.  That  nobleman  was 
alfo  charged  with  another  commhTion  of  importance.  It  had  been  fettled,  by  a 
feparate  claufe  of  the  treaty,  that  Philip,  the  fecond  fon  of  Lewis,  fhould  mar- 
ry Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  Tjie  Spanilh  prince  cheerfully 
confented  to  confirm  this  articlef ,  and  promifed  to  obtain  a  difpenfation  from 
the  pope  for  that  purpofe.  The  marriage  was  accordingly  celebrated  four  years 
after,  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  territory  that  her  hufband  was  to  have  as  his  appa- 
nage was  fettled  on  Ifabella. 

A.  D.  1259.3  Another  negociation,  begun  about  the  fame  time,  though  not 
brought  to  a  conclufion  till  the  following  year,  with  the  king  of  England,  was 
lefs  favourably  received  by  the  fubjecls  of  Lewis.  His  council  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  diffuade  him.  from  a  meafure  which  they  deemed  impolitic,  and 
the  nobility  oppofedit  with  warmth  and  firmnefs  ;  but  all  their  oppofition  prov- 
ed fruitlefs. — This  was  the  only  time,  fays  Mezeray,  that  the  king  acted  in  op- 
pofition to  the  will  of  his  barons. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  that  the  French  had  been  at  wrar  with  the  Eng- 
lifh,  all  attempts  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers  proved 

*  Thr.  des  Ch,  Montp.  fac.  ii.  n.  27.  +  Spicil.  torn,  iii.  p.  654. 
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ineffectual. — Henry,  however,  did  not  defpair  to  recover,  by  negociation,  what 
his  father  had  loft  by  his  infamy  and  cowardice.  With  this  view  he  had  vifited 
Paris,  where  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Lewis  to  comply  with  his  demands ; 
but  whatever  difpofition  to  favour  him  he  might  have  remarked  in  that  monarch, 
he  mufthave  perceived  that  he  flood  in  fear  of  his  barons  :  but,  little  difcoura- 
ged  by  the  inutility  of  his  firft  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  get  his  name  infcrib- 
ed  on  the  lift  of  thofe  to  whom  the  king  reftored  the  domains  which  had  been 
ufurped  by  his  anceftors  ;  in  this,  however,  he  failed.  Still  perfevering  in  his 
defign,  he  had  recently  lent  his  brother-in-law,  the  factious  and  enterprilingearl 
of  Leicefter*,  with  feveral  other  noblemen,  again  to  demand  that  reftitution 
which  had  been  fo  frequently  refufed.  The  crown  of  Sicily  beftowed  on  his 
fon  Edmond,  the  election  of  his  brother  Richard,  as  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  protection  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  revived  the  hopes  of  Henry.  Embol- 
dened by  this  imaginary  increafe  of  confequence,  he  ventured  to  reprefent  to 
Lewis,  that  the  truce  being  nearly  expired,  the  reftitution  of  the  confifcated  pro- 
vinces could  alone  prevent  the  renewal  of  a  war  that  muft  prove  equally  fatal 
to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  either  nation  ;  that  it  was  unjuft  to  punifh  a  fon 
for  his  father's  crime  ;  and  that  the  crime  itfelf,  enormous  as  it  was,  had  been 
fufficiently  expiated,  by  fo  long  a  privation  of  fuch  valuable  pofiemons.  The 
ambaffadors  of  Henry  were  accompanied  by  others  from  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  county  of  Poitou.  Lewis  received  them  with  kindnefs  j 
but  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  nobles  who  attended  the  court,  and  even  the 
people  themfelves,  took  every  opportunity  of  fhowing  their  refentment,  and  of 
treating  them  with  contempt.  Difpleafed  with  the  reception  they  experienced, 
and  difcontented  with  the  anfwer  they  received  from  the  king,  who  refufed  to 
come  to  a  decifion  till  the  enfuing  Lent,  when  the  parliament  was  to  affemble, 
they  returned  to  England,  leaving  only  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter  to  conduct 
the  negociation. 

It  is  not  known  what  arguments  were  employed  by  that  prelate  to  fuperinduce 
a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  his  fovereign  ;  whatever  they  were,  they 
appeared  convincive  to  Lewis,  who  at  length  figned  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded 
to  Henry  the  Limoufin,  Querci,  and  Perigord,  enfured  to  him  the  peaceable  pof- 
feffionof  Guienne,  agreed  to  pay  him  a  large  fum  of  money  for  the  fupport  of 
five  hundred  knights,  which  he  was  to  take  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land;  while 
Henry,  in  return  for  thefe  advantages,  only  made  a  final  ceflion  of  Normandy, 
and  the  other  provinces,  which  he  could  never  entertain  any  hopes  of  recover- 
ing by  force  of  arms.  This  ceflion  was  ratified  by  Henry,  by  his  two  fons,  and 
two  daughters,  and  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  his  three  fonst. — Immedi- 
ately after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  Lewis,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  was  feized 

*  Mat.  Paris,  p.  955,  958.  +  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  675;  M.  Paris,  566;  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  58  j 
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with  a  diftemper  that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  fcvcntccnth  year  of  his  age, 
He  was  buried  at  Royaumont. 

A.  D.  1 261.]  Lewis  having  removed  every  probable  ground  of  difputc  be- 
tween France  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  convened  an  affcmbly  of  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  alFairs  of  Paleftine.  That  un- 
fortunate country,  long  harafTed  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens,  and  enfeebled  by 
inteftine  divifions,  now  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars.  Three  years 
before  this  period,  thofe  barbarians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Ho- 
lagou,  brother  and  lieutenant  to  Mangoukan,  their  fourth  emperor,  had  redu- 
ced the  city  of  Bagdad,  that  peaceful  and  charming  abode  of  pleafure  and  the 
fciences.  The  town  was  pillaged  by  the  conquerors  ;  its  immenfe  treafurcs 
were  fcattered  about ;  all  its  nobility  deftroyed  ;  eight  hundred  thoufand  inha- 
bitants of  all  ages,  and  of  either  fex,  inhumanly  mafTacred  ;  and  the  Saracen 
empire -annihilated  for  ever.  All  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  even  Moful  itfelf, 
the  moft  powerful  of  them  all,  fubmitted  without  refiftance.  The  fultan  of 
Aleppo  was  the  only  chief  who  ventured  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try ;  but  his  fuccefs  was  not  equal  to  his  fpirit ;  his  capital  was  reduced,  and 
its  fortifications  were  demolifhed.  Damafcus  and  all  Syria  experienced  a  fimilar 
fate,  except  that  part  which  was  in  pofTeflion  of  the  chriftians.  The  object  of  thefe 
ferocious  conquerors  of  the  Holy  Land*  is  differently  reprefented  by  hiftorians. 
By  fome  we  are  afTured  that  they  wiflied  to  annex  it  to  their  own  empire  j  while 
others  pretend  that  they  only  fought  to  reduce  it  in  order  to  give  it  up  to  the 
chriftians ;  but  this  laft  fuppofition  is  grofsly  improbable,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
foundation.  In  fact  we  find,  from  hiftory,  that,  after  the  capture  of  Bagdad, 
the  Tartars  fent  meffengers  into  Paleftine,  as  into  other  parts,  to  exact  tribute 
and  obedience.  At  the  fame  time  they  committed  depredations  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  both  of  which  were  inhabited  by  chriftians.  They  even  fent  to 
Francet,  to  fummon  Lewis  to  acknowledge  their  fuperiority,  if  he  wifhed  to 
avert  their  vengeance.  The  king  laughed  at  the  extravagance  of  the  em- 
baffy,  ordered  the\ambaffadors  to  be  well-treated,  and  difmiffed  them  without 
an  anfwer. 

When  thefe  circumftances  had  been  considered  by  the  affembly,  it  was  or- 
dained that  the  wrath  of  God,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  fins  of  the  world, 
mould  be  firft  appeafed.  For  this  purpofe  prayers,  proceffions,  and  fafts  were 
ordered  5  blafphemers—^againft  whom  fome  very  fevere  laws  already  exifted — 
were  treated  with  additional  feverity;  all  fuperfluities  in  the  articles  of  food 
and  drefs  were  retrenched,  and  tournaments  and  games  of  chance  were  pro- 
hibited. No  new  impoft,  however,  was  levied  on  the  people;  the  king  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  fending  a  fum  of  money,  from  his  own  treafury,  to  the 
relief  of  the  chriftians  in  Paleftine, 
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A.  D.  1262.]  The  affairs  of  Sicily  next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  monarch, 
Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Mainfroy,  preffed 
the  king  of  England  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  he  had  contracted,  on  ac- 
cepting the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  lbn  Edmond.  But  Henry,  who  had  already 
paid  dearly  for  this  imaginary  dignity,  finding  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  as  remote 
as  ever,  at  length  became  fenfible  of  the  cheat ;  he  began  to  think  of  breaking 
off  the  agreement,  and  of  refigning  into  the  pope's  hands  that  crown,  which  it 
was  not  intended  by  Alexander  that  he  or  his  family  mould  ever  enjoy*.  At 
this  conjuncture  the  fovereign  pontiff  died;  and  was  iucceeded  in  the  papacy  by 
James,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem  ;  a  Frenchman  by  birth  (the  lbn  of  a  cebler  of 
Troyes  in  Champagne)  who  afTumed  the  appellation  of  Urban  the  Fourth.* The 
new  pope  adopted  the  projects  of  his  predecefTor,  by  entering  into  a  negociation 
with  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  JHonradine  ;  while  Mainfroy  endeavoured  to  fe- 
cure  a  powerful  ally,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Conftantia,  to  Peter,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  king  of  Arragon.  This  alliance,  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  in 
vain  oppofed,  induced  Urban  to  offer  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  the  king  of  France, 
for  one  of  his  fonst.  The  offer  was  tempting,  and  Lewis  was  fully  aware  of  all 
the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  pofleffion  of  that  kingdom,  either 
in  fending  fuccours  to  the  chriflians  in  Paleftine,  or  in  affording  relief  to  the 
French,,  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from  the  city  of  Conftantinople.  But 
he  was  apprehenfive  that  what  the  pope  qualified  with  the  title  of  a  lawful, 
gift,  was,  in  fact,  an  ufurpation,  either  on  Conradine,  the  natural  heir,  or  on 
Edmond,  of  England,  who  had  received  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  fovereign  pontiff.  If  Rome  had  the  right  to  difpofe  of  the  dominions  of 
Frederic— which  he  was  far  from  being  willing  to  admit — the  Engli/h  prince 
was  the  lawful  fovereign  of  Sicily;  if,,  on  the  other  hand,  Frederic  could  not 
be  defpoiled  of  his  domains,  without  an  infraction  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
they  necefTarily  devolved  to  his  grandfon.  Look  which  way  he  would,  he  could 
fee  nothing  but  iniquity  in  the  tranfaction,.  and  he,  therefore,  virtuoufly  rejected 
the  offer. — The  pope  then  addrefTed  himfelf  to  the  count  of  Anjou,  who,  hav- 
ing more  ambition  and  lefs  probity ^than  his  brother,  joyfully  accepted  the  prof- 
fered crown ;  but,  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  he 
deferred  his  attempts  to  recover  his  new  dominions  till  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity. 

That  reftlefs  people,  impatient  of  the  yoke  which  they  had  reluctantly  borne 
for  five  years,  fuddenly  flew  to  arms  ;  and,  expelling  from  the  town  fuch  of  the 
citizens,  as  they  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  count,  feized  the  citadel,  and  maf- 
facredthegarrifon.  They  immediately  erected  a  new  fortrefs,  and  began  to 
make  every  neceflary  preparation  for  fupporting  their  rebellion.  But  the  active 
vigour  of  Charles  marred  all  their  projects ;  having  haftily  affembled:  a  powerful 

*  Rymer,  vol,  i.  p.  630.  t  Epift.  33,  Urban,  iv,  ad  Reg,  Franc.  Duch.  t.  v.  p.  69. 
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army,  he  advanced  to  attack  them,  reduced  all  the  places  that  lay  on  his  road, 
ravaged  the  furrounding  country,  and  laid  ficge  to  Marfeilles  by  fca  and  land. 
The  rebels  were  fpeedily,  by  the  dread  of  approaching  famine,  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge their  error,  and  to  fue  for  pardon.  Charles  accepted  their  proffered 
iubrniflion  ;  and,  after  he  had  punifhed  with  death  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  con- 
defcended  to  redrefs  their  grievances.  Caftellanc,  who  had  protected  them, 
was  purfued  from  place  to  place  ;  his  lands  were  confifcated,  and  his  caflles  dc- 
molifhed.  This  victory  kept  the  enemies  of  the  count  in  awe,  and  increafed 
his  reputation  for  valour  and  military  fkill. 

The  king,  at  this  time,  was  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  with  his  principal  nobi- 
lity, in  order  to  attend  the  celebration  of  his  fon's  marriage  with  Ifabella  of 
Arragon.  The  father  of  that  princefs  was  alfo  there,  with  all  the  grandees  of 
his  kingdom  ;  but  the  news  of  his  treaty  with  Mainfroy  had  nearly  prevented 
the  projected  alliance,  though  on  the  point  of  completion.  Lewis,  who  had 
juft  received  the  intelligence,  openly  declared  that  he  would  never  fuffer  his  fon 
to  marry  a  princefs,  whofe  father  was  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  moft  inve- 
terate enemy  of  the  pope  and  the  church.  The  two  courts  were  loft  in  afto- 
nifhment  at  this  unexpected  declaration, which  certainly  did  no  creditto  the  king ; 
fince,  in  the  very  affair  of  the  Sicilian  fucceffion,  he  had  recently  acknowledged 
the  injuftice  of  the  pope's  conduct.  To  ftigmatife  a  prince,  therefore,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church,  for  oppofing  the  unjujl  pretenfions  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
betrayed  a  degree  of  fuperftitious  weaknefs  (to  fay  no  worfe  of  it)  that  cannot 
admit  of  juftification.  The  Arragonian  monarch,  however,  at  length  fuggefted 
a  means  of  removing  his  ridiculous  fcruples.  He  declared,  by  an  authentic 
deed*,  that,  in  marrying  his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Mainfroy,  he  did  not  mean 
to  contract  any  engagement  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  the  Romifh  church,  nor  to 
derogate,  or,  in  any  wife,  detract  from  the  force  of  that  alliance  which  he  had 
entered  into  with  France.  By  this  means  all  objections  were  done  away,  and 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  cobles  of  either  nation.  James,  faithful  to  his  word,  made  no  at- 
tempts in  favour  of  Mainfroy ;  but  his  fucceffor,  inftigated  by  his  wife,  com- 
menced thofe  fanguinary  wars,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  houfe  of  Anjou. 

When  the  rejoicings  to  which  this  happy  event  gave  rife  were  terminated, 
Lewis  again  applied  himfelf,  with  unremitting  diligence,  to  the  final  eftablifh- 
mcnt  of  a  good  police,  and  to  the  extenfion  and  fecurity  of  commerce.  No  crime 
that  was  prejudicial  to  fociety  paffed  unpunifhed  ;  fpecific  penalties  were  annex- 
ed to  ufury,  to  adulterating  the  current  coin,  to  felling  by  falfe  weights,  and  to 
every  fpecies  of  monopoly!.  He  divided  all  tradefmen  and  artifans  into  fepa- 
rate  corps  or  communities,  revifed  their  firft  ftatutet,  and  enacted  thofe  falutary 
laws,  which  ferved  as  abafis  for  all  fubfequent  regulations  with  regard  to  cor- 

*  Invent,  tiles  Chart.  X.  v,  Arragon,  1.  P.  Ann.  1262.  +  Trait,  dc  la  Police,!,  i.  tit.  viii.  p.  x  1^ 
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porations  and  other  commercial  eftablifhments.  He  endeavoured  to  promote  a 
purity  of  manners  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  profcribing,  under  the  fevereffc 
penalties,  every  thing  that  tended  to  licentiouihefs.  Theatrical  amufements 
were  tolerated,  but  all  indecent  or  indelicate  fallies  were  carefully  excluded. 
Writings,  religious  and  philofophical,  poems,  hiftories,  and  romances  appeared 
during  this  reign  ;  but  no  publication  that  breathed  fedition,  impiety,  fanati- 
cifm  or  libertinilm  was  fuffered.  Lewis,  however,  found  it  neceffary  to  revoke 
the  fentence  of  banifhment  which  he  had  pronounced  againft  women  of  the  town*; 
but  though  compelled  to  tolerate,  he  Hill  fought  to  cover  them  with  infamy,  by 
afligning  them  a  particular  drefs,  obliging  them  to  retire  at  a  fixed  hour,  and 
confining  their  refidence  to  particular  ftreets. 

The  king  did  not  content  himfelf  with  the  mere  adoption  of  wholefome  re- 
gulations ;  with  equal  vigilance  he  fuperintended  their  execution  ;  by  which 
means  the  practical  part  of  his  government  was  rendered  conformable  to  its  the- 
ory.  The  natural  effects  of  good  order  in  the  ftate  became  every  where  viftble ; 
peace  and  tranquillity  produced  plenty  and  happinefs  ;  and,  while  the  kingdom 
flourhhed,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  increafed  in  proportion. 

A.  D.  1263,  1264.]  The  high  reputation  which  Lewis  now  defervedly  bore 
for  juftice  and  integrity,  produced  an  appeal  from  Henry  the  Third  of  England, 
and  his  difcontented  barons,  who,  by  mutual  confent,  chofe  him  as  a  mediator 
between  them.  This  virtuous  prince,  the  only  man  who,  in  like  circumftances, 
could  fafely  have  been  entrufted  with  fuch  an  authority  by  a  neighbouring  nation, 
had  never  ceafed  to  interpofehis  good  offices  between  the  Englifh  factions  ;  and 
had  exerted  his  utmofl  endeavours  in  order  to  accommodate  the  differences  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  factious  earl  of  Leicefter  ;  but  found,  that  the  fears  and 
animofities  on  both  fides,  as  well  as  the  ambition  of  Leicefter,  were  fo  violent 
as  to  render  all  his  efforts  ineffectual.  But,  when  this  folemn  appeal,  ratified  by 
the  oaths  and  fubfcriptions  of  the  leaders  in  both  factions,  was  made  to  his  judg- 
ment, he  was  not  difcouraged  from  purfuing  his  honourable  purpofet.  He 
lummoned  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  at  Amiens  ;  and  there,  in  the  prefence  of 
this  afTembly,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  king  of  England,  and  Peter  de  Montfort, 
Leicefter's  fon,  he  brought  this  great  caufe  to  a  trial  and  examination.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  provifions  of  Oxford— by  which  the  whole  power  of  the 
ftate  had  been  wrefted  from  the  king,  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  twenty-four 
barons — even  had  they  not  been  extorted  by  force,  had  they  not  been  fo  exor- 
bitant in  their  nature,,  and  fubverfive  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  were  exprefsly 
eftablifhed  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  could  not,  without  breach  of  truft,  be 
rendered  perpetual  by  the  barons.  He  therefore  annulled  thefe  provifions  ; 
reftored  to  the  king  the  poffeffion  of  thofe  caftles  which  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  rebels,  and  the  power  of  nomination  to  the   great  offices ;  allowed 

*  Trait,  dc  la  Police,  1.  iii.  tit,  v,  p.  490,  +  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  200, 
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him  to  retain  what  foreigners  he  pleafed  in  his  kingdom,  and  even  to  confer  on 
them  places  of  trufl  and  dignity ;  and,  in  a  word,  re-eftablifhed  the  royal  power 
in  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  ftood  before  the  meeting  of  that  parliament  by 
which  the  above  provifions  had  been  enforced.  But,  while  he  thus  fupprefTcd 
dangerous  innovations,  and  preferved  unimpaired  the  prerogatives  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  crown  ;  he  was  not  negligent  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and,  befides  order- 
ing that  a  general  amnefty  mould  be  granted  for  all  pafl  offences,  he  declared, 
that  his  award  was  not  any  wife  meant  to  derogate  from  the  privileges  and  liber- 
ties which  the  nation  enjoyed  by  any  former  concelTions  or  charters  of  the 
crown*. 

This  equitable  fentencewas  no  fooner  known  in  England,  than  Leicefter  and 
his  confederates  determined  to  reject  it,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  in  order 
to  procure  to  themfelves  more  fafe  and  advantageous  conditions.  The  kingdom 
was  again  expofed  to  the  flames  of  civil  war,  and  the  mod  deftructive  depre- 
dations proclaimed  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  difcord.  After  various  fuccefs,  a 
decifive  battle  was  at  length  fought  at  Evefham,  on  the  fourth  of  Auguft,  1265, 
when  the  royalifts  proved  victorious ;  Leicefter  himfelf,  with  his  eldeft  fon, 
Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  and  about  an  hundred  and  fixty  knights,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  his  party,  were  flainin  the  action. 

A  total  victory  of  the  fovereign  over  fo  extenfive  a  rebellion  commonly  pro- 
duces a  revolution  in  government,  and  ftrengthens,  as  well  as  enlarges,  for  fome 
time,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Yet  no  facrificesof  national  liberty  were 
made  by  the  Englifh  on  this  occafion  ;  the  great  charter  remained  flill  inviolate  ; 
and  the  king,  fenfible  that  his  own  barons,  by  whofe  affiftance  alone  he  had 
prevailed,  were  no  lefs  jealous  of  their  independence  than  the  other  party, 
feems  thenceforth  to  have  more  carefully  abftained  from  all  thofe  exertions  of 
power,  which  had  afforded  fo  plaufible  a  pretext  to  the  rebels.  The  clemen- 
cy of  this  victory  is  alfo  remarkable :  no  blood  was  fhed  on  the  fcaffold  :  no 
attainders,  except  of  the  family  of  Leicefter,  were  carried  into  execution  :  and, 
though  a  parliament,  afTembled  at  Winchefter,  in  1266,  attainted  all  thofe  who 
had  borne  arms  againft  the  king,  eafy  compofitions  were  made  with  them  for 
their  landst ;  and  the  higheft  fum,  levied  on  the  mofl  obnoxious  offenders,  ex- 
ceeded not  five  years  rent  of  their  eftate.  The  mild  difpofltion  of  Henry,  and 
the  prudence  of  his  fon,  prince  Edward,  tempered  the  infolence  of  victory, 
and  gradually  reftored  order  to  the  feveral  members  of  the  ftate,  disjointed  by 
fo  long  a  continuance  of  civil  wars  and  commotions. 

During  thefe  troubles  in  England,  Lewis  had  concluded  a  marriage  between 
his  fifth  fon,  Peter,  count  of  Alencon,  and  Jane  of  Ghatillon,  heirefs  to  the 
counties  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  and  to  many  other  towns  and  territories  in  Picar- 
dy  and  Flanders.     The  princefs  had  but  juft  attained  her  thirteenth  year;  the 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  776,  777,  &c. ;  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p-  5.8.  t  M,  Paris, p.  675. 
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county  of  Chartres,  Erle-Comte-Robert,  aDcl  Bcnneval,  were  given  her  as  a 
marriage  portion,  and  the  king  fettled  on  her  an  annual  penllon  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  livTt 

The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed,  at  this  period,  on  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiff, who  was  negociating  a  treaty  with  the  count  of  Anjou,  relative  to  the  crown 
of  Sicily.  Three  material  obftacles  presented  themfelves  to  the  conclufion  of 
this  famous  treaty — the  inconteftible  right  of  Conradine  to  the  Sicilian  throne  ; 
the  donation  which  had  been  made  of  it  by  Alexander  the  Fourth,  to  prince  Ed- 
mond  Gf  England  ;  and,  lafHy,  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  fenator,  which  had  been 
recently  conferred  on  the  count  of  Anjou,  and  which  he  had  fworn  to  preferve 
during  his  life  : — this  dignity,  which  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  authority 
-of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  had  been  inftituted  aim  oft  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before,  in  order  to  check  the  daring  enterprifes  of  Innocent  the  Second,  who 
took  every  means  of  oppreffing  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  power  it  conferred 
was  precarious  and  unfixed,  depending  on  the  ftate  of  affairs,  and  on  the  har- 
mony that  fubilfled  between  the  people  and  the  pope.  It  was  generally  beftow- 
ed  on  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  the  term  of  its  duration  was  two  years.  But 
the  citizens,  difcontented  with  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  expelled  all 
the  nobles  from  their  city,  and  looked  out  for  a  foreign  prince,  fufficientiy  pow- 
erful to  preferve  order  and  juftice  among  them.  Their  choice  fell  upon  the 
count  of  Anion,  whole  laft  viclory  had  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation,  and 
th^y  accordinglv  elected  him  for  their  perpetual  fenator.  Charles  accepted, 
without  hesitation,  a  title  that  conferred  on  him  a  kind  of  fovereignty  in  the 
capital  of  the  chriftian  world  ;  he  engaged,  by  oath,  to  repair  to  Rome  within  a 
given  term,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  them  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gaucelin,  a  native  of  Provence,  whom  he  appointed  his  vicar.  Urban 
was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  circumilance,  which  totally  annihilated  the  little 
authority  he  enjoyed,  during  his  abfence  from  Rome  ;  for,  during  the  troubles 
which  prevailed  in  Italy,  the  popes  feldom  refided  in  their  capital,  but  took  up 
their  abode  at  Agnanj,  Viterbo,  or  fome  other  place  in  the  ecclefiaftical  domi- 
nions. Thus  the  cpunt,  far  from  having  any  reafon  to  hope  for  a  crown  from 
the  friendship  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,'  might  have  expecled  to  feel  the  effecls 
of  his  refentment,  fince  he  had  violated  one  of  the  firft  conditions  propofed  to 
him  ;  that  of  not  accepting  the  office  of  fenator,  if  it  mould  be  offered  him  by 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  Yet  all  thefe  difficulties  were  fpeedily  furmounted  by 
the  intrepid  zeal  of  the  pope,  who  fent  the  cardinal  Saint  Cecilia  as  his  legate, 
to  complete  a  negociation  which  his  nuncios  had  fuccefsfully  begun. 

The  new  minifter,  a  man  of  deep  penetration  and  confummate  art,  had  or- 
ders to  conclude  nothing  without  the  king's  confent ;  to  clear  up  the  doubts  of 
Lewis  on  the  legality  of  Conradine's  depofal  ;  to   calm  his  fcruples   as  to  the 

*  Dutb.  Hift.  dc  Chit.  Not.  6g. 
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rights  of  prince  Edmond  ;  not  to  betray  any  kind  of  eagernefs  in  the  bufincfs  to 
the  count,  only  to  exprefs,  in  general  terms,  the  pope's  affection/or  him  and  all 
the  royal  family,  and  even  to  Mart  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  pccommcdation 
that  might  be  propofed  in  order  to  bring  him,  by  degrees,  to  conient  to  fuch  rc- 
ftrietions  as  were  deemed  neceflary  for  preferring  the  authority  of  the  holv  lee  ; 
and,  lartly,  to  enter  into  no  politive  engagement  with' regard  to  the  inveititure 
till  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  finally  arranged.  He  had  alio  received  written 
inftructions  as  to  the  relaxation  he  might  make  in  his  demands  of  an  annual  import, 
or  tribute,  of  a  thoufand  ounces  of  gold,  which  the  pope  required  from  the  new 
fovereign  of  Sicily  ;  on  the  limitation  of  the  fucceffion,  and  on  the  number  of 
troops  which  he  was  to  employ  on  this  expedition.  The  legate  was  farther 
charged  with  levying  a  tenth,  which  the  fovereign  pontiff  had  exacted  on  this 
occafion,  from  the  French  clergy ;  to  exert  himfelf  with  the  queen  in  order  to 
perfuade  her  to  an  immediate  accommodation  with  her  brother-in-law,  againrt: 
whom  fhe  had  fome  grounds  of  complaint ;  to  reprefent  to  that  prince  that  he 
could  not  keep  the  office  of  fenator  without  expofing  himfelf  to  eternal  damna- 
tion;  in  a  word,  to  exhort  the  king  to  exact  an  oath  from  his  brother  that  he 
would  refign  that  dignity  within  five  years  at  the  latert  ;  by  which  he  would  not 
purjure  himfelf,  becaufe  the  oath  he  had  already  taken  to  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
would  be  virtually  revoked  by  that  which  he  mould  take  to  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiff. "  Strange  morality !"  exclaims  Velly — "  but  the  popes,  in  thofe  times, 
"  afTumed  the  right  of  abfolving  people  from  the  mcil  facred  promifes,  when- 
11  ever  thofe  promifes  tended  to  invade  their  own  authority,  or  to  attack  the  in- 
"  terefts  of  the  holy  fee*." 

The  commiffion  with  which  the  legate  was  entrurted  was  of  a  delicate  na- 
ture ;  but  being  endued  with  all  the  necefTary  qualifications  for  an  able  negocia- 
tor,  he  difcharged  it  with  punctuality  and  addrefs,  and  overcame  difficulties 
apparently  infurmouutable.  Though  Lewis  could  not  poflibly  afTent  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  pope's  conduct,  in  depofing  the  family  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  yet 
he  tacitly  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Lyons.  As  to  the  rights 
of  Edmond  of  England,  they  were  eailly  over-ruled,  by  the  neglect  of  that 
prince  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  thofe  rights  were  exprefsly 
founded  ;  beiides,  the  king  of  England  had  publicly  renounced  all  pretenfions 
to  the  throne  of  Sicilyt.  Charles,  on  his  part,  feduced  by  the  fplendid  tempta- 
tions of  a  crown,  and  impelled  by  the  folicitations  of  his  wife  Beatrice,  who  ai- 
pired  to  the  fame  dignity  to  which  her  three  lifters  had  already  attained,  con- 
tented to  every  propofal,  and  fubmitted  to  all  the  humiliating  conditions  which 
the  pope  chofe  to  impofe  on  him. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  fign  the  treaty,  when  pope  Urban  was  feized  with  a 
diforder  that  proved  fatal :  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  papacy  by  GuyFukcdi,  a. 

*  Velly,  torn.  v.  p.  329.  +  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  9-. 
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Frenchman,  who  aflumed  the  appellation  of  Clement  the  Fourth.  This  pontiff, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  renewed  the 
negociation  which  had  been  carried  on  by  his  predeceffor.  Thefirfl  ufe  he  made 
of  his  authority*  was,  to  pronounce,  with  the  confent,  and  by  the  advice,  of  the 
cardinals,  the  throne  of  Sicily  vacant  by  the  felony  of  Conradine  and  Mainfroy, 
and  by  the  renunciation  of  prince  Edmond  ;  to  declare  that  the  church  of  Rome 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  difpofe  of  it  at  its  pleafure ;  and  that  fhe  could  be- 
llow it  as  a  fief  on,  or  entruft  the  government  of  it  to,  whomfoever  fhe  chofe. 
The  principal  difficulties  being  removed,  the  whole  matter  was  fpeedily  fettled, 
and  the  treaty,  confifting  of  thirty-five  articles,  drawn  up,  and  figned.  Some  of 
thefe  fecured  the  liberty  of  the  dominions  of  Rome  from  the  enterprifes  of  fu- 
ture monarchs  ;  others  adopted  means  for  preventing  the  re-union  of  Sicily  to 
the  empire  ;  fome  fettled  the  degree  of  dependence  in  which  that  kingdom  was 
to  remain  on  the  holy  fee  ;  and  others  regulated  the  fucceffion  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  the  meafures  to  be  purfued  for  wrefting  the  fceptre  from  the  hands 
of  Mainfroy. — 'They  are  all  expreflive  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  dared  to  impofe  the  moil  rigorous  and  humiliating  conditions  ;  and  of  the 
fervility  of  the  French  prince,  who  condefcended  to  fubmit  to  them. — As  foon 
as  the  treaty  was  figned,  a  tenth  was  levied  on  the  clergy  of  France,  by  the 
cardinal  Saint  Cecilia,  to  fupport  the  count  of  Anjou  in  the  acquifition  of  his 
new  dominions. 

The  pope  now  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached  throughout  France  againft 
Mainfroy,  whom  he  called,  the  execrable  branch  of  a  curjed  flock,  zvhich  ought 
to  be  broken  and  beaten  to  pieces  like  the  flatue  of  Nebuchadnezzar .  The  ban- 
ner of  the  croCs  was  unfurled  againft  the  domeftic  enemy  of  the  Vatican ;  and 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  chivalry  of  France,  on  the  plains  of  Beneventum, 
defpoiled  Mainfroy  of  his  crown  and  life.  The  death  of  the  ufurper  awakened 
from  obfeurity  the  pretenfions  of  Conradine  ;  but  the  juftice  of  his  claims  could 
neither  fecure  him  from  the  unjuft  enmity  of  the  pope,  nor  the  ambitious  cruel- 
ty of  the  count  of  Anjou.  The  young  prince  was  met  by  the  enemy  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  TagliacQzzo,  near  the  lake  of  Celano;  a  bloody  conflict  enfued,  in 
which  the  French  were  at  firfl  routed,  but,  having  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem,  they 
atrlength  put  the  troops  of  Conradine  to  flight,  and  took  him  prifoner.  The 
unfortunate  youth  was  conveyed,  by  his  ferocious  conqueror,  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  bafely  maffacred,  in  cool  blood,  upon  a  fcaffold  ;  and  his  death  was  at- 
tended with  every  circumftance  that  could  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  affaffin, 
whofe  eftablifhment  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Siciljes  gave  rife  to  what  the 
French  have  ftilcdthe  firft  race  of  Anjou. 

A.  D.  1266,  1267.]  During  thefe  iniquitous  tranfaclions  in  Italy,  Lewis  was 
fecretly  planning  a  fecond  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.     The  wifdom  of  his 

*  SpiciJ,  torn.  iii.  p,  649, 
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regulations  had  cftablifhed  tranquillity  in  his  dominions;  his  treafures  were  re- 
cruited, his  finances  augmented,  and  his  hopes  expanded.  He  now  imparted 
his  refolution  to  the  Roman  pontilF,  who,  at  firft,  evinced  a  difpofition  to  dif- 
fuade  him  from  a  fcheme  which  he  wifely  confidered  as  impolitic  ;  but,  his  opi- 
nion fpeedily  changing,  he  wrote  to  the  king  in  a  very  different  ftyle,  expreffed 
his  admiration  of  his  wiidbm,  and  ftrenuoufly  exhorted  him  to  haften  the  exe- 
cution of  an  enterprife,  which,  he  laid,  mull:  have  been  inipired  by  heaven. 
The  chriftians  in  Syria  were,  at  this  period,  reduced  to  the  moft  diftrefted  fitu- 
ation:  not  lefs  harraffed  by  interline  divifions,  than  by  the  attacks  of  a  powerful 
and  inveterate  foe,  their  final  expulfion  from  Paleftine  appeared  to  be  at  hand. 
Bondocdar,  who,  from  the  obfeure  ftation  of  a  private  ibldier,  had  attained  to 
the  regal  dignity,  now  occupied  the  united  thrones  of  Egypt,  Jerufalem,  Da- 
mafcus,  Aleppo,  and  Arabia:  enraged  at  a  breach  of  faith,  on  the  part  of  the 
chriftians,  he  afTembled  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  with  which 
he  entered  Paleftine,  ravaged  the  open  country,  and,  having  taken  Nazareth, 
reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  next  attacked  Cefarea,  which  he  carried  by 
affault ;  and,  the  citadel  having  furrendered  by  capitulation,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  expelled,  and  the  fortifications,  which  had  been  raifed  by  Lewis,  were  to- 
tally demolilhed*.  Caiphas  experienced  a  fimilar  fate  ;  the  pilgrims'  caftle,  in- 
deed, repelled  the  attacks  of  the  proud  conqueror,  who  immediately  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  Arfuph,  an  important  place,  in  defence  of  which,  no  lefs  than 
ninety  of  the  knights-templars  loft  their  lives.  At  the  fortrefs  of  Montfort,  Bon- 
docdar experienced  a  fecond  difappointment ;  but  at  Sapheto  he  reduced  the  in- 
habitants to  the  neceflity  of  capitulating,  and,  though  he  agreed  to  grant  them, 
their  lives,  he  inhumanly  mafTacred  all  fuch  as  refufed  to  embrace  mahometan- 
ifm,  and  fent  the  reft  into  Egypt.  He  then  advanced  to  Saint  John  of  Acre  ; 
laid  wafte  the  environs,  and  threatened  to  lay  fiege  to  the  town  itfelf,  as  foon  as 
he  mould  have  received  his  battering  machines  from  Cairo. 
•  This  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  infidels  alarmed  the  chriftian  world,  and  awakened 
the  zeal  of  the  crufaders.  The  pope  exhorted  all  the  chriftian  princes  either  to 
repair  in  perfon  to  the  relief  of  Paleftine,  or  to  contribute  fuch  fuccours  as  their 
circumftances  would  admit  of.  Councils  were  holden,  tenths  exacted  from  the 
clergy,  public  prayers  ordered,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  evil  increafed,  the 
care  to  provide  a  remedy  redoubled.  In  this  fituation  of  affairs  it  was  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  Lewis  would  not  remain  inactive  ;  having  taken  his  final  refolu- 
tion, he  fummoned  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm  to  repair  to  Parist,  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  a  matter  of  importance.  He  there  reprefented  to  them  the 
wretched  ftate  of  the  chriftians  in  Paleftine,  which  called  for  relief,  immediate 
and  effectual  ;  that  relief,  he  faid,  he  was  refolved  to  grant,  and  he  trufted  that 
his  example  would  be  generally  followed  by  the  aflembly.     The  reafons  urged 

*  Rain.  Sanud.  Labb.  Hibl.  torn,  i.  p.  378.  +  Guil,  Nang.  p.  383  ;  Joinvs  p.  125, 
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by  the  king  were  enforced  by  the  pope's  legate,  who  gave  the  crofs  to  Lewis, 
and  his  three  eldeft  fons,  Philip,  John,  and  Peter  ;  to  the  counts  of  Flanders 
and  Brittany ;  to  Beaujeu,  lord  of  Montpenfier,  the  count  d*Eu,.  Guy  de  Laval 
and  to  a  great  number  of  barons  and  gentlemen. 

As  foon  as  the  king's  intentions  were  made  known  through  the  kingdom^ 
foldiers  haftenedto  his  ftandard  from  all  quarters.  The  king  of  Navarre,  and. 
his  brother,  prince  Henry,  with  a  numerous  train  of  knights,  afmmedthe  crofs;; 
the  young  count  of  Artois,  nephew  to  Lewis,  and  fon  to  that  count  of  Artois 
who  was  killed  at  MafToura,  refolved  to  attend  his  uncle,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  father;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  too,  exprefTed  a  fmiilar  refo- 
lution.  In  fhort,  almoft  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  appear  to  have  beerc 
animated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  enthufiaim. — The  mod  considerable  of  thefe  were. 
the  counts  of  Saint  Paul,  Vendome,  la  Marche,  and  SohTons  ;  Gilles  and  Har- 
douin  de  Mailly  ;  Ralph  and  John  de  Nefle  ;  the  lords  of  Fiennes,  Nemours, 
Montmorenci,  and  Melun  ;  the  count  of  Guifnes  ;  the  lord  of  Harcourt ;  Mat- 
thew de  Roye  y  Florent  de  Varennes  ;  Ralph  d'Etrees  ;  Gilles  de  la  Tournelle  °y. 
Maurice  de  Craon  ;  John  de  Rochefort  ;  the  Marefchal  de  Mirepoix  ;  Enguer- 
rand  de  Bailleul  ;  Peter  de  Saux  ;  and  John  de  Beaumont. 

A.  D.  1270.]  Having  fettled  all  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  future 
eftablilhments  of  his  children,  he  entrufled  the  reins  of  government,  during  his 
abfence,  to  Matthew,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  who  was  defcended  from  the  noble 
houfe  of  Vendome  ;  and  to  Sknon  de  Clermont,  lord  of  Nefle — both  men  of  ap- 
proved probity,  and  confummate  prudence.  The  crufaders  affembled  at 
Aigues-Mortes,  a  fmall  fea-port  in  Laiiguedoc,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,, 
where  they  had  embarked  on  their  laft  expedition- 

Now,  as  before,  opinions  were   divided  as  to  the  courfe  they  mould  fleer  ; 
fome  infifled  on  the  neceffity  of  proceeding  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Saint 
John  of  Acre,   which  was  the  only  place  of  ftrength  now  poffefTed  by  the  chrif- 
tians  in  Paleftine  ;  others,  undifmayed  by  the  calamities  which  the  laft  crufa- 
ders had  experienced  in  Egypt,  maintained  the  policy  of  firft  fecuring  Alexan- 
dria ;  while   a.  third  fet,  and  that  the  moft  numerous,  gave  their  voices  in  fa- 
vour of  an  expedition  to  Tunis,  the  monarch  of  which  place  (whofe  name  is, 
by  fome,  faid  to  have  been  Muley-Mortanga,  by  others  Omar)  had  profeffed 
his  inclination  to  abjure  the  tenets:of  Mahomet  for  thofe  of  Chrifl.     This  laft 
advice,  frrange  as  it  may  appear,  prevailed  ;  the  religious  enthufiafm  of  Lewis 
was  highly  gratified  by  the  idea  of  converting  a  king,  and  the  immenfe  treafures? 
which  Tunis  v/as  faid  to   contain,  flattered  the  avarice  of  the  more  interefted 
crufaders  :  the  fleet   accordingly  failed  for  the  coaft  of  Africa,  on  the  firft  of 
July,  and  effe&ed  a  landing  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunis  ;  but,  inftead  of  a  willing 
•convert,  in  the  king  of  Tunis,  Lewis  was  deftined  to  encounter  an  aclive  and  &■ 
formidable  foe.     The  caftle  of  Carthapje  was  the  firft  object  of  attack  ;  it  was 
ibon  taken  by  affaultj  and  the  town,  which  had  no  fortifications,  fubmitted  of 
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courfe.  Here  Lewis  refolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  the  king 
•of  Sicily,  before  he  attacked  the  city  of  Tunis,  which  was  ftrongly  fortified, 
and  defended  by  a  brave  and  numerous  garrifon.  But  the  exceffive  heat  of  the 
climate,  the  want  of  water,  the  badnefs  of  their  provisions,  and  the  fhowers  of 
burning  fand  raifed  by  the  machines  of  the  Saracens,  and  blown  by  the  wind 
into  the  faces  of  the  chriftians,  foon  brought  on  a  peftilential  difbrder,  which, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  deftroyed  one  half  of  the  army*.  The  king  himfclf,  at 
length,  caught  the  infection,  and,  after  giving  the  moft  falutary  advice  to  his 
4bn  and  fucceffor,  and  exhibiting  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  chriftian  patience  and 
fortitude,  he  refigned  his  breath  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Augufl,  in  the  fifty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

This  monarch,  as  it  has  been  juftly  obferved  by  an  Englifli  hiftoriant,  united 
to  the  mean  and  abject  fuperflition  of  a  monk,  all  the  courage  and  magnanimity 
of  the  greateft  hero  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary,  the  juftice  and 
integrity  of  a  difinterefted  patriot,  the  mildnefs  and  humanity  of  an  accomplished 
philofopher. — The  few  errors  into  which  he  fell,  arofe  principally  from  an  ex- 
cefs  of  religious  zeal  ;  and  they  were  fo  greatly  exceeded  by  his  numerous  vir- 
tues, that  it  would  be  invidious  to  dwell  on  them. 

In  reciting  the  tranfactions  of  this  reign,  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to 
notice  the  ftrict  attention  of  Lewis  to  a  prompt  and  impartial  administration  of 
juftice-  He  greatly  encouraged  the  practice  of  appeals,  and  frequently  admi- 
niftered  juftice  in  perfon  with  all  the  ancient  fimplicity.  "  I  have  often  feen 
"  the  faint,"  fays  Joinville,  cc  fit  under  the  made  of  an  oak,  in  the  wood  of 
*'  Vincennes,  when  all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  him.  At  other 
"  times  he  gave  orders  to  Spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and,  fearing himfelf  upon 
""  it,  heard  the  caufes  that  were  brought  before  him.t" 

For  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  he  had  thus  conftantly 
in  view,  he  undertook  to  eftablifh  an  uniformity  and  certainty  in  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  which  purpofe  he  compiled  that  code  of  laws  which  are  known  by 
the  appellation  of  EJlablifJemens  de  Saint  Louis,  and  which  contain  a  large  col- 
lection of  cuftoms,  and  regulations,  divided  into  two  hundred  and  ten  chapters  ; 
they  were  publifhed  intheyear  1270,  juft  before  his  departure  for  Tunis.  Thefe 
establishments,  though  well  adapted  to  ferve  as  general  laws  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, were  not  publifhed  as  fuch,  but  only  as  a  complete  code  of  cuftomary  law 
to  be  of  authority  within  the  king's  domains.  .  But  the  wifdom,  the  equity,  and 
the  order,  confpicuous  in  that  code  of  Saint  Lewis,  procured  it  a  favourable 
reception  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  veneration  due  to  the  virtues  and  good 
intentions  of  its  author,  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  that 
legiflative  authority,  which  the  king  began  to  affume. 

*  Nangis,  p.  391,  517;  Guiart,p.  158.  +  Hume.  %  Hiil.  de  St.  Louis,  p.  13, 
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Lewis  did  not  difplay  his  wifdom  more  in  the  adoption  of  new  regulations-, 
than  in  the  abolition  of  fuch  old  cuftoms  as  were  repugnant  to  reafon  and  hu- 
manity. In  order  to  check  the  exercife  of  private  war,  which  threatened  the 
diffolution  of  government,  he  publifhed  an  ordonnance,  in  1245,  prohibiting 
any  perfonto  commence  hoftilities  againfl  the  friends  and  vaffals  of  his  adverfa- 
ry,  until  forty  days  after  the  commiflion  of  the  crime  or  offence  which  gave 
rife  to  the  quarrel,  declaring,  that  if  any  man  prefumed  to  tranfgrels  this  fta- 
tute,  he  fhould  be  confidered  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  be 
tried  and  punifhed  by  the  judge  ordinary  as  a  traitor*.  This  was  called  the 
royal  truce,  and  afforded  time  for  the  violence  of  refentment  to  fubfide,  as  well 
as  leifure  for  the  good  offices  of  fuch  as  were  willing  to  compofe  the  difference!. 

Lewis  alfo  abolifhed  the  abfurd  and  barbarous  cuftora  of  trial  by  combat,  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurifprudence,  by  fubftituting  the  trial 
by  evidence  in  its  place.  But  his  regulations,  with  refpect  to  this,  were  confin- 
ed to  his  own  domains  ;  for  the  great  vaffals  of  the  crown  poffeffed  fuch  inde- 
pendent authority,  and  were  fo  fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he 
durft  not  venture  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily 
adopted  his  regulations.  The  fpirit  of  courts  became  averfe  to  the  mode  of 
decilion  by  combat,  and  difcouraged  it  on  every  occafion.  The  nobles,  never- 
thelefs,  thought  it  fo  honourable  to  depend  for  the  fecurity  of  their  lives  and- 
fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and  contended  with  fo  much  vehemence 
for  the  prefervation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Saint  Lewis,  unable  to  oppofe,  and  afraid  of  offending  fuch  powerful 
fubjects,  were  obliged  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorife  the  practice  which' 
he  had  attempted  to  abolifh. 

It  was  ufuaL,  at  this  period,  for  hufbands  not  to  deep  with  their  wives  the 
three  firft  nights  after  the  celebration  of  their  marriaget.  The  inhabitants  of 
Abbeville,  juftly  enraged  at  this  unreafonable  prohibition,  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  cuftom ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  town  accordingly  prefented 
a  petition  to  parliament,  and  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined, that  the  hufbands  might  freely  fleep  with  their  -wives,  the three  firft  nights  ? 
■without  the  permiffion  of  the  bifhop  and  his  officers^. 

Another  cuftom,  ftill  more  ftrange,  obtained  in  France,  which  it  is  furprifing 
Lewis  did  not  abolifh:  this  was  the  right  of  prelibation,  or  markette%  claimed 
by  the  nobles,  which  confuted  in  fleeping  with  fuch  brides  as  were  their  vaffals. 
the  firft  night  of  their  marriage  ;  even  bifhops  and  abbots  enjoyed  and  exerted 
this  privilege,  in  their  capacity  of  fuperior  barons.  The  learned  Papebroch, 
lays  Velly,  informs  us,  that  even  now  that  right  is  enforced  by  noblemen  over 
their  peafants,  in  fome  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  of  Friezeland,  and  of 

*  Ordon.  t.  i.  p.  56.  +  Robertfon.  %  Bibl.Univ.  xix.  Mar.  Ann.  1409.  ||   Thaumasdela 

Thaum.  Ob f,  far  Beaum.  p.  392.       §  DuCang,  GlofT.  Verb.  «  Cullagium'  et  'Marcheta." 
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Germany*".  It  is  certain,  from  a  variety  of  exifting  records,  that  it  was  exert- 
ed with  great  rigour  in  France.  In  a  title-deed,  in  1507,  relating  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  barony  of  Saint  Martin,  we  read,  that  the  count  d'Eu  has  right  of 
prelibation  in  the  J  aid  place  in  cafe  of '  marriage  t '.  Boethius  relates  a  lingular 
fact  on  this  fubject  :  u  I  have  been  prefent  (fays  he),  at  the  Metropolitan 
"  court  at  Bourges,  when  a  caufe  was  tried  by  appeal,  on  the  part  of  a  curate, 
*'  who  claimed  the  right  of  fleeping  with  every  young  bride,  the  firft  night, 
"  according  to  eftablifhed  cuflom."  The  claim,  however,  was  rejected  with 
indignation,  the  cuflom  unanimously  profcribed,  and  the  pried  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine. 

The  exorbitant  pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  at  this  period,  were  fuch  as 
to  become  an  object  of  cenfure  to  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  laity.  If  we  open 
the  hifloriesof  thofe  times,  fays  Velly,  we  mall  find  it  reprefented  as  the  feat  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition;  the  pope  is  depicted  by  contemporary  writers  as  an  abfolute 
defpot,  who  facrificed  the  rights  of  bifhops,  whom  he  confidered  as  his  flaves, 
to  his  own  caprice  ;  as  a  prefumptuous  judge,  who,  thinking  himfelf  above  the 
law,  imagined  his  will  alone  fufficient  to  render  lawful  what  from  its  very  nature 
was  an  object  of  profcriptiont.  One  while  he  is  reprefented  as  a  tyrant,  who 
cares  little  for  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects,  but  feeks  to  enrich  his  relations,  by- 
appointing  them  legates,  with  full  power,  fays  Pafquier,  to  rifle  all  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefices  in  the  kingdoms  whither  they  are  fentj)  ;  for,  the  right  oivifitations 
as  it  was  then  called,  founded  in  defpotifm  and  cupidity,  was  carried  to  themoft 
fhameful  excefs.  Hence  the  jufl  indignation  expreffed  by  the  clergy,  under  the 
reign  of  Robert,  when  the  Roman  pontiff  ordered  a  church  to  be  confecrated  in 
the  diocefe  of  Tours,  not  only  without  the  leave,  but  even  againfr.  the  will  of 
the  archbifhop :  "It  is  a  defpicable  thing  (fays  a  contemporary  author§),  that 
"  a  man,  feated  on  the  apoftolic  chair,  mould,  with  facrilegious  prefumption, 
'•'  violate  the  ordonnances  and  flatutes  of  the  apoftles."  Hence,  too,  the  pa- 
thetic exclamations  of  St.  Bernard^",  againft  a  tribunal  at  which  riches  prevail- 
ed over  merit  and  capacity;  "  Where,"  fays  he,  "fimony,  and  concubinage,  and 
tc  inceft  are  fure  to  find  favour,  if  their  folicitations  be  accompanied  with  pre- 
"  fents."  It  was  this  made  the  monk  of  Moliens  remark**,  "  That  atRome, 
a  when  gold  murmurs  the  law  is  filent ;  and  right  bows  down  at  the  found  of 
ii  money."  Hence,  too,  the  reproaches  of  the  fame  St.  Bernard  to  cardinal 
Jourdain,  the  pope's  legate,  who,  he  tells  us,  had  traverfed  Germany,  France, 
and  Normandy,  "  filling  all  thofe  regions,  not  with  the  gofpel,  but  with  facri- 
cc  legions  proceedings,  and  fhameful  exactions,  plundering  the  churches,  and 
il  conferring  ecclefiafrical  dignities  on  young  men,  who  were  better  verfed  in 
u  the  fcience  of  the  world,  than  in  that  of  religiontt." 

*  In  Vit.  S.  For.  Abb.  Walciod.     f  Laur.  Gloff.  de  Droit.  Franc,  au  mot.  «  Collage.'     j  S,  Bernard. 
Epi.  53,  ad  Pafch.         ||  Recher.  de  la  Fr.  I.  ii.  c.  21,  p.  34.         §  Rad.  Glab.  l.ii.  f  S.  Bern.  Epift, 

ad  Eng.      **  Rom.MSS.  intit,  De  Charite  ;  DuCange  Obf.  furjoinw  p.  100.     ++  St.  Bernardi  Ep.  290, 
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In  order  to  put  a  fcop  the  encroachments  of  the  pope,  and  the  licentious  con- 
duct of  his  miniflers,  Lewis  ifTued  that  famous  ordonnance,  fo  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  he  there  confirmed  the  prelates,  and  all 
the  patrons  of  livings,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  ;  fecured  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  church  from  the  invafions  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  banifhed 
iimony  from  the  kingdom,  as  a  peft  highly  prejudicial  to  religion  ;  ordered  all 
promotions,  collations,  provisions,  and  difpofals  of  prelacies,  dignities,  livings, 
r>r  eccleilaftical  offices,  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules  eflablifhed  by  the  com- 
mon law,  by  the  facred  councils,  and  by  the  ancient  fathers ;  and,  finally,  for- 
bade the  court  of  Rome  to  levy,  in  future,  any  of  thofe  impofts  which  had  im- 
poverifhed  the  kingdom,  without  his  exprefs  permiffion,  and  the  confent  of  the 
Gallican  church.- — This  wife  edict  was  paffed  in  1268. 

Two  orders  of  monks,  both  mendicants,  the  Auguftins  and  the  Carmes,  were 
fettled  in  Paris  during  this  reign.  The  Auguftins  were  a  fociety  compofed  of 
feveral  hermits,  who  had  redded  in  different  parts,  worn  different  dreffes,  and 
were  governed  by  different  rules. — 'They  -were  united  under  one  fuperior  by 
pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  who  Subjected  them  to  the  rules  of  Saint  Auguftin, 
and  gave  them  the  drefs  of  that  order. — Lanfranc  was  their  firft  general:  they 
foon  quitted  their  deferts,  and  eflablifhed  their  refidence  in  the  great  towns.  In 
the  year  1259,  they  came  to  Paris,  and  had  a  houfe  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  near 
to  that  which  is  ftill  called,  after  them,  by  the  name  of  the  Reux  des  Vieax  Au~ 
gujtins. 

The  order  of  Carmes  originated  in  Syria,  and  was  compofed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  weftern  pilgrims,  who  were  difperfed  in  different  hermitages  in  Pales- 
tine, where  they  led  a  life  of  great  aufterity.  But,  as  they  were  inceffantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  infidels,  Aymeri,  the  pope's  legate,  and  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  collected  them  all  together  on  Mount  Carmel,  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  1205,  a  native  of  Amiens,  named  Albert,  who  was  defcen- 
ded  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  firft  preacher  of  the  crufades,  eftablifhed  rules 
for  them,  which  were  confirmed,  in  1227,  by  pope  Honorius  the  Third.  Saint 
Lewis  brought  fome  of  them  with  him  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  a  church 
and  convent  for  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  the  Celeftins  afterwards 
refided.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  that  they  removed  to  the 
Place  Maubert,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  univerfity. 

Lewis  alfo  founded  and  endowed  many  other  convents  and  hofpitals,  as  well 
at  Paris  as  in  the  provinces.  Among  thefe  were  the  Mathurins  at  Fontainbleau  ; 
the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  at  Paris ;  the  abbies  of  Royaumont,  Longchamp, 
Lis,  and  MaubifTon  ;  Vauvert,  a  refidence  of  the  Carthufians  at  Paris ;  and,  in 
different  towns,  feveral  convents  of  women,  called  Beguines,  either  from  the 
name  of  their  veil,  or  from  that  of  their  founder,  Lambert  le  Begue  (the  Stam- 
merer.) The  famous  college  of  the  Sorbonne  was  eftablifhed  for  the  ftudy  of 
theology,  in  the  year  1253,  by  an  ecclefiaftic,  named  Robert,  fprung  from  ob- 
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fcure  parents,  who  refided  at  Sorbonne,  a  finall  village  in  the  Rhetelois.  The 
poor  maftersy  as  the  firft  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  called,  were  indebted, 
for  the  houfe  in  which  they  refided,  as  well  as  for  many  other  advantages,  to 
the  liberality  of  Lewis. 

About  the  year  1260  a  lingular  fpecies  of  fanaticifm  appeared  in  Europe, 
which  was  neither  ordained  by  authority  nor  excited  by  eloquence  :  "  When 
"  all  Italy  was  fullied  with  crimes  of  every  kind,"  fays  the  monk  of  Saint 
Juftina,  in  Padua,  "  a  certain  fudden  fuperflition,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
u  world,  firft  feizedthe  inhabitants  of  Perufa,  afterwards  the  Romans,  and  then 
"  almoft  all  the  nations  of  Italy. — To  fuch  a  degree  were  they  affected  with  the 
"  fear  of  God,  that  noble,  as  well  as  ignoble  perfons,  young  and  old,  even 
"  children  of  five  years  of  age,  would  go  naked  about  the  ftreets,  with  only 
"  their  private  parts  covered,  and,  without  any  fenfe  of  flume,  thus  walked  in 
"  public,  two  and  two,  in  the  manner  of  a  folemn  proceflion.  Every  one  of 
"  them  held  in  his  hand  a  fcourge  made  of  leather  thongs,  and  with  tears  and 
"  groans  they  lafhedthemfelves  on  their  backs,  till  the  blood  ran,  all  the  while 
"  weeping  and  giving  tokens  of  the  fame  bitter  affliction  as  if  they  had  really 
"  been  fpectators  of  the  paflion  of  our  Saviour,  imploring  forgivenefs  of  God 
"  and  his  mother,  and  praying  that  he  who  had  been  appeafed  by  the  repentance 
"  of  fomany  finners,  would  not  difdain  theirs. 

"  And  not  only  in  the  day  time,  but  likewife  during  the  night,  hundreds, 
"  thoufands,  and  ten  thoufands  of  thefe  penitents,  ran,  notwith (landing  the  ri- 
"  gour  of  winter,  about  the  ftreets,  and  in  churches,  with  lighted  wax-tapers 
'*  in  their  hands,  and  preceded  by  priefts,  who  carried  croffes  and  banners  along 
"  with  them,  and  with  humility  proftrated  themfelves  before  the  altars :  the 
11  fame  fcenes  were  exhibited  in  fmall  towns  and  villages;  fo  that  the  mountains 
"  and  the  fields  feemed  to  refound  alike  the  voices  of  men  who  were  crying  to 
"  God. 

"  All  mufical  inftruments  and  love-fbngs  then  ceafed  to  be  heard.  The  only 
"  mufic  that  prevailed,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  that  of  the  mournful 
u  voice  of  the  penitent,  whofe  forrowful  accents  might  have  moved  hearts  of 
tc  flint ;  and  even  the  eyes  of  the  obdurate  {inner  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

"Nor  were  women  exempt  from  this  general  fpirit  of  devotion  ;  for,  not  only 
"  thofe  among- the  common  people,  but  alfo  matrons  and  young  maidens  of  no- 
"  ble  families,  would  modeftly  perform  the  fame  mortifications  in  their  own 
"  rooms.  Then  thofe  who  were  at  enmity  became  friends.  Ufurers  and  rob- 
u'  bers  haftened  to  reftore  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  the  right  owners.  Othersy 
"who  were  contaminated  with  different  crimes,  confefTed  them  with  humility  v 
"  and  renounced  their  vanities.  Gaols  were  thrown  open,  prifoners  were  re— 
"  leafed,  and  thofe  who  were  banifhed  permitted  to  return  to  their  native  habi- 
iC  tations.  So  many,  and  fuch  great  works  of  fanclity,  infliort,  were  then  per- 
u  formed  both  by  men  and  women,  that  it  feemed  as  if  an  univerfal  apprehen^- 
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"  lion  had  feized  mankind,  that  the  Divine  Power  was  preparing  either  to  con- 
"  fume  them  by  fire,  or  deftroy  them  by  earthquakes,  or  ibme  other  of 
('  thofe  means  which  Divine  Juftice  knows  how  to  employ  for  avenging  crimes. 

"  Such  a  fudden  repentance,  which  had  thus  diftufed  itfelf  all  over  Italy, 
a  and  had  even  reached  other  countries,  not  only  the  unlearned,  but  wife  per- 
u  fons  alfo  admired.  They  wondered  whence  fuch  vehement  fervour  of  piety 
"  could  have  proceeded  ;  eipecially  fmce  fuch  public  penances  and  ceremonies 
"  had  been  unheard  of  in  former  times;  had  not  been  approved  by  the  fove- 
-"  reign  pontiff,  who  was  then  refiding  at  Anagni  ;  nor  recommended  by  any 
"  preacher,  nor  perfon  of  eminence,  but  had  taken  their  origin  among  iimple 
"  perfons,  whofe  example  both  learned  and  unlearned  had  alike  followed*. " 

This  feci  of  Flagellants  was  excluded  from  Sicily  by  the  prudence  of  Main- 
froy,  who  feared  that  fome  deilgning  chief  might  take  advantage  of  their  en- 
thufiafm,  to  breed  difturbances  in  his  kingdom.  In  Germany  they  were  treated 
with  contempt ;  in  Poland  they  were  threatened  with  imprifonment ;  and,  in 
France,  where  the  enthufiafm  of  fuperftition  had  taken  another  direction,  there 
appeared  no  difpofition  to  receive  them  :  though,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  flagellants  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  openly 
protected  by  the  king.  They  adopted  the  cuftom  of  flagellating  themfelves  in 
public,  from  a  ftrained  interpretation  of  the  paffage  in  the  Pfalmifl-— "  Ad  fla-* 
"  gella  paratus  fumt." 


PHILIP    THE    THIRD, 

SURNAMED  THE  HARDY. 


A.  D.  1270.]  THE  death  of  Lewis  diffufed  an  univerfal  confirmation 
throughout  the  chriftian  camp  ;  and  that  monarch  had  no  fooner  refigned  his 
breath  than  the  founds  of  trumpets  announced  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  the 
king  of  Sicily.  Charles,  aftonifhed  to  find  his  falute  unanfwered,  began  to  be 
alarmed ;  and,  leaving  his  troops  to  the  care  of  his  officers,  galloped  towards 
the  royal  tent,  where  the  firft  objecl  that  prefented  itfelf  to  his  fight  was  the 
corpfe  of  his  brother,  extended  on  thofe  afhes  which,  the  pious  monarch  had  cho^ 
fen  for  his  deathbed.  Shocked  at  the  fpedacle,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground, 

*  De  Lolme,  Hift.  of  the  Flagellants,  p.  347,  et  fe<j.  f  Id.  ib.  p.  357, 
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luffed  the  cold  feet  of  Lewis,  and  gave  vent  to  his  forrow  in  a  torrent  of  tears. 
When  the  firft  guft  of  grief  was  over,  the  princes  made  the  neceflary  difpofition 
for  purfuing  with  vigour  the  war  againft  the  infidels.  Philip,  however,  previ- 
oufly  received  the  homage  of  his  new  fubjetts,  and  difpatched  mefTengers  to 
France,  with  letters  confirming  the  regents  of  the  kingdom  in  their  authority, 
and  all  the  minifters  and  governors  of  provinces  in  their  refpetlive  offices. 

The  Saracens,  who  frequently  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  camp,  were  worfted  in  every  fkirmifh ;  and,  in  two  general  engagements, 
they  fuftained  a  total  defeat,  attended  with  confiderable  (laughter.  But  Mill 
the  numbers  they  loft  by  this  means  were  fpeedily  replaced,  while  the  army  of 
the  chriftians  daily  diminifhed ;  and,  to  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  their  fituation,  the 
peftilential  difeafe,  which  had  deftroyed  their  king,  continued  to  rage  with  una- 
bated violence.  Induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  Philip  judged  it  prudent  to 
accept  the  terms  proffered  by  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years  was 
accordingly  concluded,  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

"  That  the  port  of  Tunis  mould  in  future  be  open  for  the  reception  of  mer- 
chandife,  without  being  liable  to  thofe  heavy  duties  which  they  had  hitherto 
paid  ;  that,  in  lieu  of  fuch  duties,  only  a  tenth  of  all  merchandife  mould  be  ex- 
acted ;  that  all  the  chriftians  who  had  been  imprifoned  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty  ;  that  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion 
mould  be  allowed  them,  with  full  permiffion  to  build  churches,  and  to  make  as 
many  converts  from  Mahometanifm  as  they  could,  without  hindrance  or  molef- 
tation  ;  that  the  king  of  Tunis  mould  bind  himfelf,  by  oath,  to  pay  the  ac- 
cuftomed  tribute  to  the  Sicilian  monarch  ;  and  that  he  mould  defray  all  the  ex- 
pences  incurred  on  account  of  the  war,  as  well  by  the  king  of  France  as  by  his 
barons,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  ounces  of  gold  ;  one 
half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  the  other  in  two  years*." 

Hoftilities  ceafed  on  the  firft  of  November,  and  foon  after  the  whole  army 
embarked  for  Trapani,  where  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicily,  with  all  the  princes 
and  barons,  entered  into  a  folemn  engagement,  to  meet  at  any  place  that 
mould  be  appointed,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  end  of  July  fol- 
lowing, in  order  to  repair  to  Paleftine. 

A.  D.  1 271.]  At  Trapani  the  king  loft  his  brother-in-law,  Thibaud  the 
Fifth,  king  of  Navarre,  a  prince  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  excellent  qualities 
both  of  heart  and  head.  Dying  without  children,  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  do- 
minions by  his  brother  Henry.  The  queen  of  Navarre  died  four  months  after 
her  hufband.  From  Trapani  Philip  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  from 
thence  to  Calabria,  where  he  was  deftined  to  experience  a  ftill  greater  lofst. 
The  queen,  who  was  pregnant,  paffing  the  river  Savuto,  near  Martorano  fell 
from  her  horfe  ;  and  the  hurt  fhe  received,  together  with  the  fright  flie  experi-* 

*  Geft,  Philip,  liii.  p.  523.  +  lb.  p.  524. 
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enced,  produced  a  mifcarriage,  of  which  fhe  died  at  Cozen z a,,  greatly  and  de« 
fervedly  lamented.  The  king,  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  and,  purfuing  his  journey  through  the  principal  cities  of  Ita- 
ly, repofed  a  fhort  time  at  Lyons,  and  entered  his  capital  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  people.  Yet  France  had  reafon  to  lament  the  deftruclive  confe- 
quences  of  the  enterprife  from  which  he  returned  :  befides  the  namelefs  multi- 
tude that  perifhed  on  the  coafl  of  x\frica,  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  in  his  pre- 
grefs  through  Italy,  Philip  loft  his  father  Lewis,  his  brother  John,  his  queen 
Ifabella,  his  brother-in-law  and  fifter,  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  his  un- 
cle and  aunt,  the  count  and  countefs  of  Poictiers,  who  were  all5  except  the 
queen  of  France,  victims  of  the  fame  contagious  diforder. 

The  iirffc  moments  of  his  return  were  dedicated  to  the  pious  care  of  his  fa- 
ther's funeral;  the  next  to  the  important  ceremony  of  his  own  coronation,  which 
was  performed  at  Rheims,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  by  Milo,  bifhap  of  SohTons. 
As  Alfonfo,  count  of  Poicliers,  and  his  wife,  had  left  no  pofterity,  Philip*  hal- 
tened  to  take  polTeflion  of  the  counties  of  Poitou  and  the  Touloufain,  which 
efcheated  to  the  crown*  j  the  firfl,  as  having  been  ceded  by  Raymond  the  Se- 
venth, father  to  the  countefs,  who  was  the  laft  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  the 
counts  of  Touloufe.  This  fucceffion  confiderably  augmented  the  royal  do- 
mains. Already  had  Saint  Lewis  acquired  the  counties  of  Perche,  of  Clermont 
in  Beauvaifis,  of  Macon,  of  Beaumont  upon  Oife,  and  of  Namur  ;  the  vifcoun- 
ties  of  Beziers,  CarcafTonne,  Avranches,  and  Peronne  ;  the  lordfhips  of  Beau- 
mont-le-Roger,  Brionne,  Loches  and  Chatillon  upon  the  Indre ;  the  caitles  of 
Belefme,  Mortagne,  and  Ferte-x\lpes  in  la  BeaulTe ;  and,  laftly,  all  the  rights  of 
Turcavel,  to  Lombers,  and  a  great  number  of  lordfhips,  in  the  bifhopricks  of 
Narbonne,  Agde,  Maguelonne,  Nifmes,  Albi  andTouloufet.  Though  thefe  ac- 
quifitions  were  doubtlefs  important,  they  appeared  but  trivial,  when  compared 
to  what  Philip  now  acquired  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alfonfo — viz.  Poitou^ 
Auvergnc,  a  part  of  Saintonge,  and  the  country  of  Aunis,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Touloufe,  that  part  of  the  Albigeois,  which  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  Tarn  ;  Rouergue,  Quercy,  Agenois,  and  the  Venaiffin.  But 
thefe  provinces  were  not  properly  united  to  the  crown,  till  the  year  1361  ;  till 
that  time  the  kings  of  France  governed  them  as  counts  of  that  particular  diffricl. 

The  king  was  no  fooner  in  pofTeflion  of  the  flates  which  he  inherited  from  the 
countefs  of  Poictiers,  than  the  king  of  England  fent  to  demand  the  reflitutioix 
of  the  Agenois  and  CKierci,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Henry  and  Saint  Lewis.  Philip,  however,  was  in  no  hafle  to 
fulfil  the  engagement  contracted  by  his  father ;  Agenois,  in  confequence,  was  not 
united  to  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  till  the  year  1279,  when  Edward,  the  fon  and 
iuccellbr  of  Henry,  prevailed  on  him  to  give  it  up.    As  to  Ckierci,  the  king  pro- 

*  Geft.  Philip,  liii,  p.  536.         +  Saint  Marthe,  fur  la  fin  du  regnc  de  St.  Louis  3  L.  P.  Daniel,  t.  iv, 
j?-57»>  572. 
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mifcd  to  inflitutc  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  learn  whether  it  had  been  affigned  as  a 
dower  to  the  princeis  Jane  of  England,  on  her  marriage  with  Raymond  the  Sixth. 
The  affair  was  not  terminated  till  the  year  1286,  when  Philip  the  Fair  purchafed 
the  rights  of  the  Englifli  to  that  province,  for  an  annual  penfion  of  three  thou- 
fand  livres  Tournois.  The  Venaiflin  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  king  of  Sici- 
ly ;  Philip,  however,  took  pofTeflion  of  it,  though,  in  1274,  ^e  cea*ed  it  to  pope 
Gregory  the  Tenth  ;  and,  from  this  period,  the  fovereign  pontiffs  have  continued 
to  rule  that  part  of  the  principality  of  Touloufe. 

A.  D.  1272.]  Atthe  commencement  of  this  year  the  king  made  a  tour  through 
his  new  dominions,  and  took  the  neceffary  meafures  for  quelling  the  only  revolt 
that  occurred  during  his  reign.  Geraud  the  Fifth,  count  of  Armagnac,  laid 
claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  caftle  of  Sompuy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Audi* ; 
while  Geraud  de  Cafaubon,  lord  of  that  fief,  maintained  that  he  held  it  imme- 
diately of  the  king,  as  heir  to  the  rights  of  the  counts  of  Touloufe.  The  dif- 
pute  grew  warm  between  them ;  and,  after  feveral  challenges,  on  both  fides,  they 
prepared  to  decide  it  by  the  fword.  The  count  firfttookup  arms,  and,  repairing 
to  Sompuy,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  dared  his  enemy  to  come  forth ;  Cafaubon 
accordingly  fallied  from  the  caftle,  attacked  the  count's  rear-guard,  killed  his 
brother  Arnaud  Bernard,  and  put  his  foldiers  to  flight.  The  count,  enraged  at 
the  affront  he  had  fuftained,  and  ftill  more  at  the  lofs  of  his  brother,  exhorted  all 
the  noblemen  of  his  family  to  affifl  him  in  the  infliction  of  vengeance.  His  bro- 
ther-in-law,Roger  Bernard,  count  deFoix,  accordingly  raifed  an  army,  and  vowed 
to  effect  the  defoiation  of  the  caftle  of  Sompuy,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  Cafaubon, 
unable  to  refift  the  united  forces  of  this  powerful  family,  put  himfelf  under  the 
king's  protection,  delivered  his  caftle,  with  all  his  domains,  into  the  hands  of 
the  fenefchal  of  Touloufe,  and  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner  to  Philip,  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  judgment  of  the  king's  court,  and  confentingtothe  confifcation  of  his 
lordfhip,  in  cafe  he  fhould  fail  to  juftify  himfelf  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Ar- 
naud Bernard.  The  king's  officers,  in  confequence  of  this  furrender,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  fortrefs  with  all  its  dependencies;  theyhoifted  the  royal  ftandard, 
and  forbade  any  one  to  attack  a  fubjedt  who  had  demanded  juftice  from  his  fo- 
vereign. But  the  count  of  Armagnac,  paying  no  attention  to  thefe  orders,  laid 
fiege  to  the  caftle,  which  he  carried  by  affault,  then  reduced  it  to  afties,  maffa- 
cred  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  wafte  the  domains  of  Cafauban,  with  fire  and  fword. 

The  king  was  juftly  incenfed  at  this  daring  act  of  outrage  and  difobedience  ; 
and,  being  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  acting  with  fpirit  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  he  refolved  to  inflict  fuch  a  punifliment  on  his  rebellious  vaC- 
fals,  as  fhould  ferve  for  an  example  to  the  reft  of  the  barons.  With  this  view 
he  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  cited  the  two  offenders  to  appear  before  him, 
In  order  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct.  Geraud  d' Armagnac  obeyed  the  citation, 
fued  for  mercy,  and  obtained  it,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fine  of  fifteen  thou*- 
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Sand  livres  Tournois.  But  the  count  de  FoiXj  perfifting  in  his  revolt,  defpiSed 
the  order  of  his  Sovereign,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  depended 
on  the  advantageous  fituation  of  his  little  territory,  which  was  furrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  defended  by  a  great  number  of  caflles,  ftrongly  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature.  Fully  impreffed  with  an  idea  that  he  was  in  perfect 
Safety,  he  ventured  to  attack  the  fenefchal  of  Touloufe,  who  was  peaceably 
pafTing  through  his  country,  and,  putting  his  men  to  flight,  took  feveral  prifon- 
ers,  and  plundered  his  baggage.  The  king,  apprifed  of  this  outrage,  fent  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  the  county  of  Foix,  who  took  feveral  of  the  principal 
fortreffes,  and  fcoured  the  open  country  ;  but  the  count,  retiring  to  the  moun- 
tains, ftrengthened  his  fortifications,  and,  notwithstanding  the  check  he  had  re-, 
ceived,  flattered  himfelf  that  he  mould  flill  be  able  to  oppofe  the  whole  power 
of  France. 

All  the  vaffals  of  the  crown  had  received  orders  to  affemble  at  Tours,  on  the 
eighth  of  May,  when  a  fplendid  train  of  nobles  attended,  and,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, directed  their  march  towards  Touloufe,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
vaffals  of  that  province,  and  of  the  circumjacent  country.  Philip  placed  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  Pamiers ;  at  the  abbey  of 
Bolbonne  he  was  met  by  James,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Gafton,  vifcount  of  Beam, 
father-in-law  to  the  count  de  Foix,  who  came  to  negociate  a  peace,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  pardon  for  the  rebel.  But,  when  the  king  had  confented  to  the  terms  pro- 
pofed,  the  count  refufed  to  fubmit  to  them ;  hoflilities,  therefore,  were  imme- 
diately commenced;  and  the  army  marched  forward  till  they  came  within  fight 
of  the  cattle  of  Foix,  in  which  the  count  himfelf  had  taken  refuge.  The  diffi- 
culty of  approaching  this  fortrefs  compelled  then!  them  to  keep  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance ;  but  Philip  having  taken  an  oath  not  to  quit  the  place  till  he  had  obtained 
pofTeflion  of  it,  either  by  force  or  capitulation,  the  workmen  were  ordered  to 
cut  a  way  through  the  rocks  which  furrounded  the  caftle.  Animated  by  the 
prefence  of  their  Sovereign,  they  difplayed  fo  much  ardour  in  proceeding  with 
their  tafk,  that  the  count  faw  he  muff  Soon  be  obliged  to  yield :  he  therefore 
fought  to  avert  the  refentment  of  Philip,  by  a  timely  Surrender ;  and,  repairing 
to  the  royal  tent,  threw  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  and  Sued  for  pardon.  But  he 
had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  fo  Soon  forgiven ;  the  king  confined  him  in  a  tower, 
in  the  city  ofCarcoffonne,  and  Seized  all  his  territories,  except  a  Small  part  which 
was  claimed  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  but  which  that  monarch  afterwards  ceded, 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  releafe  of  the  captive  count.  After  placing  ftrong 
garrifons  in  the  different  fortreffes,  the  army  was  difmiffed,  and  the  counteSs  de 
Foix,  Margaret  de  Montcade,  was  taken  to  the  court  of  France,  where  fhe  was 
treated  with  all  the  reSpecl  due  to  her  rank.  The  count,  after  a  year's  imprifon- 
ment,  was  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  the  generofity  of  his  fovereign  3  he  then  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and,  expreffing  his  contrition  for  his  paft  con  duel,  was  received 
into  favour  by  Philip,  who  kept  him  fome  time  at  his  court ;  and  then,  difmifling. 
him  with  preScnts,  re-eftablifhed  him  in  the  poffeJlion  of  all  his  domains* 
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A.  D.  1273,  1274.3  During  thefe  tranfactions,  Henry  the  Third  of  England 
died,  and  was  fucceededin  the  throne  by  his  fon,  Edward,  who  went  to  Paris, 
and  did  homage  to  Philip  for  all  the  territories  he  pofTefTed  in  France.  About 
the  fame  time  it  was  deemed  neceffary  to  afTemble  a  general  council,  to  adopt 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  for  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Gregory  the  Tenth  had  convened  it,  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  which,  according  to 
Father  Daniel,  was  not  yet  reduced  under  the  domination  of  the  French  kings. 
He  acknowledges  that  Saint  Lewis*,  before  his  departure  for  Africa,  held  a 
court  of  juftice  there,  but  this  he  afcribes  to  a  particular  agreement  with  the 
chapter,  which  was  only  to  be  in  force  till  the  election  of  a  new  archbifhop. 
Philip,  however,  refufed  to  furrender  it,  till  the  archbifhop  elect  had  taken  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him  ;  and  this  was  afterwards  pleaded  in  the  fubfequent  reign, 
as  one  of  the  titles,  on  which  the  right  of  uniting  the  Lyonios  to  the  crown  was 
founded.  The  council  was  attended  by  five  hundred  bifhops,  feventy  abbots, 
and  more  than  a  thoufand  other  ecclefiaftics ;  the  pope  prefided  in  perfon,  ac- 
companied by  fifteen  cardinals.  Some  time  before  the  council  was  opened, 
Philip  went  to  falute  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conference ; 
he  allured  him  of  his  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  a  body 
of  troops,  as  well  to  guard  the  perfon  of  the  pope,  as  to  protect  the  members 
of  the  council  from  infult. 

It  was  decreed,  that  a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  all  churches  mould  be  levied^ 
during  fix  years,  for  the  fupport  of  the  holy  war ;  an  impoft  that  was  rigor- 
oufly  exacted.  This  was  the  laft  effort  made  by  France  for  expeditions  fo  pre- 
judicial to  the  ftate,  as  well  from  the  enormous  expence  with  which  they  were 
attended,  as  from  the  numbers  of  people  who  perifhed  in  them.  Already  had 
the  French,  with  more  piety  than  policy,  engaged  in  five  crufades  :  the  firft, 
under  Philip  the  Firft,  was  the  leaft  unfortunate  5  the  fecond,  under  Lewis  the 
Young,  proved  highly  difaftrous  ;  the  third  was  productive  of  little  glory  to 
Philip  Auguftus  ;  the  fourth  involved  Saint  Lewis  in  captivity ;  and  the  fifth 
deprived  him  of  his  life.  They  are  faid  to  have  coft  the  kingdom  more  than 
two  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  fuppofing 
that  each  crufader  who  loft  his  life  carried  with  him  only  a  hundred  livrest. 
The  expedition  to  Tunis  was  fortunately  the  laft.  The  nation  at  length  became 
fenfible  of  its  true  interefts  ;  and,  difgufted  by  a  fucceflion  of  unfortunate  events, 
its  enthufiafm  gradually  fubfided.  In  vain  did  the  Roman  pontiffs  endeavour 
to  roufe  the  torpid  zeal  of  the  French  j  all  their  efforts  for  that  purpofe  proved 
ineffectual  ;  and  the  Holy  Land,  deprived  of  all  fuccour  from  Europe,  became 
a  prey  to  the  rage  of  the  infidels.  In  the  year  1291,  the  fultan  Calib  took  the 
city  of  Acre,  the  firmeft  rampart  of  the  eaftern  chriftians,  by  afTault ;  and,  after 
the  reduction  of  that  important  place,  the  final  expulfion  of  the  crufaders  be=- 
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came  a  matter  of  facility.  Paleftine  was  abandoned  to  the  Saracens  ;  and  the 
wretched  enthufiafls,  who  had  quitted  their  native  homes  in  queft  of  imaginary 
glory,  were  now — fad  effects  of  miftaken  zeal  ! — compelled  to  wander,  defti- 
tute  and  forfaken  on  the  face  of  the  earth,v  in  fearch  of  thofe  real  comforts 
which  they  had  vainly  facrificed  to  vifionary  hopes. 

In  order  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  inconvenience  occafionedby  the  interval 
which  generally  occurred  between  the  death  of  a  pope  and  the  election  of  a 
fucceifor,  the  council  determined*,  that,  in  future,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  the  cardinals  mould  aflemble  in  the  fame  chamber, 
without  any  feparations  by  walls  or  curtains,  and,  in  every  refpect,  fo  well 
fecured,  that  no  perfon  could  enter  or  leave  the  room  without  the  confent  of 
all  prefent,  and,  except  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of 
his  vote. ---Such  is  the  origin  of  the  term  conclave,  which  was  invented  for  the 
purpofe  of  expreffing  a  place  in  which  feveral  perfons  were  fliut  up,  under  one 
and  the  fame  key.  If  the  cardinals,  in  three  days  after  their  firft  meeting,  had 
not  agreed  in  their  choice  of  a  pope,  it  was  determined,  that  for  the  five  fol- 
lowing  days  they  mould  have  but  one  difli  at  each  meal ;  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  mould  be  confined  to  bread,  wine,  and  water,  till  a  new  pon- 
tiff was  elected.  The  cardinals  inveighed  loudly  againft  a  ftatute  which  was 
calculated  to  fupprefs,  in  a  manner  fo  humiliating,  their  ambition  and  avarice. 
\t  was  farther  decided,  that,  during  the  vacancy,  they  mould  not  interfere  in 
any  other  bufinefs,  than  that  of  the  election  ;  that  they  mould  not  recieve  any 
thing  from  the  apoftolic  chamber,  nor  touch  any  of  the  revenues  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  utmoft  exertions  of  fldll  and  intrigue  were  employed  to  avert 
this  fatal  edict  ;  but  Gregory  had  previoufly  fecured  the  bifhops  in  his  intereft ; 
they  all  fubfcribed  the  decree,  affixed  their  feals  to  it,  and  publifhed  it  in  their 
respective  diocefes  ;  by  which  means  it  received  the  authority  of  a  law. 

Before  the  council  feparated,  a  proper  example  was  made  of  Henry  de  Guel- 
drest,  bifhop  of  Liege,  an  ignorant,  vain,  and  profligate  prelate,  who  did  not 
even  underftand  his  breviary  ;  who  wore  a  fcarlet  drefs  with  a  filver  girdle  ; 
expofed  livings  to  fale  ;  had  taken  for  his  concubine  an  abbefs  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Benedict ;  debauched  another  abbefs  in  his  diocefe  ;  publicly  kept  a  young 
nun  ;  and  boafted  at  a  feaft  that  he  had  had  fourteen  children  in  the  Ipace  of 
two-and-twenty  months.  The  pope,  before  he  proceeded  juridically  againft 
the  offender,  afked  him,  whether  he  chofe  to  refign  his  bifhopric,  or  to  abide 
by  the  decifion  of  the  church  :  Henry,  expecting  to  obtain  favour  by  fubmiffion, 
gave  his  paftoral  ring  to  Gregory,  who  kept  it,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  his 
dignity. 

A.  D.  1275.]  A  month  after  the  feparation  of  the  fecond  council  of  Lyons, 
Philip,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-firft  year,  married  Mary,  fifter  to  John,  duke " 

*  Concil.  torn.  xi.  p.  975,  et  feq.  t  Ibid.  p.  ^29, 
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of  Brabant,  one  of  the  raoft  beautiful  princeffes  of  the  age.  But,  though  eve* 
ry  circumftance  that  could  enfure  attachment  fubfiftcd  between  the  royal  couple, 
their  felicity  was  fpeedily  troubled  by  the  intrigues  of  Peter  de  la  BrofFe,  a  native 
of  Tonraine,  who,  from  the  obfcure  fituation  of  a  provincial  furgeon,  had, 
through  the  king's  partiality  and  favour,  been  promoted  to  the  firft  offices  in  the 
ftate.  Such  was  the  afcendancy  which  this  man  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of 
his  fovereign,  that  all  applications  for  places  or  preferment  were  made  to 
him  ;  and  even  the  dignity  of  chamberlain,  which  had  never  before  been  enjoy- 
ed by  any  but  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  was  conferred  on  him.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Peter  de  Benais,  was  made  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  and  all  his  children  pro- 
cured ample  eftablifhments,  and  fplendid  alliances.  The  king's  affetftion  for  his 
young  wife  alarmed  this  artful  favourite,  who  dreaded  a  diminution  of  his  own 
credit  ;  he  therefore  determined,  if  poffible,  to  deftroy  a  paflfion  that  was  foun- 
ded on  the  beft  of  motives. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Lewis,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  fuddenly  expired  ; 
and  a  report  was  induftrioufly  propagated,  that  his  death  had  been  occafioned  by 
poifon.  La  BrofTe,  eagerly  feized  on  this  circumftance  to  inftil  into  the  mind  of 
Philip  fufpicions  unfavourable  to  his  virtuous  confort.  He  artfully  infmuated 
that  the  queen  had  committed  this  crime ;  and  that  fhe  had  formed  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  two  furviving  princes,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  acce£- 
Hon  of  her  own  children  (in  cafe  me  fhould  have  any)  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Mezeray  affirms*,  that  he  even  fuborned  a  traitor,  who  publicly  accufed  Mary 
of  having  *adminiftered  poifon  to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  throne.  The 
queen,  in  confequence  of  this  accufation,  was  actually  in  danger  of  being  burnt 
alive  ;  but  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  fent  a  knight  to  juftify  her  inno- 
cence by  an  appeal  to  the  fword  ;  and  the  accufer,  not  daring  to  fupport  his 
charge  by  a  judicial  combat,  was  declared  guilty  of  calumny,  and  expiated  his 
crime  by  an  ignominious  death.  The  king,  however,  was  greatly  embarrafTed  : 
the  report  that  prevailed,  though  wholly  devoid  of  foundation  ;  the  artful  infi- 
nuations  of  his  favourite ;  the  intereft  of  Mary  in  the  death  of  his  fons  by  Ifa- 
bella  of  Aragon  ;  all  contributed  to  favour  thofe  ideas  which  la  BrofTe  had  been 
ftudious  to  excite.  In  order  to  clear  up  his  doubts,  he  refolved,  agreeably  to 
the  fuperftition  of  the  age,  to  confult  a  nunt,  a  Beguine  of  Neville,  who  pro- 
feffed,  or  believed,  herfelf  infpired.  The  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  brother-in-law  to 
his  favourite,  and  the  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  v^ere  entrufted  with  this  Angular 
commiffion  :  the  former  arrived  firft,  and  engaged  the  pretended  prophetefs  to 
impart  to  him  in  confeffion,  whatever  God  had  revealed  to  her  on  the  fubject  of 
the  prince's  death  ;  when  the  abbot  came  to  interrogate  her,  fhe  refufed  to  an- 
Iwer  his  queftions,  obferving  that  fhe  had  told  all  fhe  knew  to  his  colleague. 
On  the  return  of  the  commiffioners,  the  king  defired  the  bifhop  to  let  him  know 

*  Abr.  torn.  ii.  pr  739,  f  Gefia  Philippi,  I.  in.  p.  532, 
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what  information  he  had  been  able  to  colled:  "  Sire  (replied  the  prelate),  the 
"  nun  refufed  to  converfe  with  me,  except  in  confeffion,  and  it  is  not  in  my 
"  power  to  difclofe  what  has  been  entrufted  to  me  in  fo  folemn  a  manner."  The 
artifice  was  too  grofs  to  impofe  even  on  the  credulous  Philip,  who  told  him  in 
a  rage,  that  he  had  not  been  fent  to  confefs  the  nun,  but  to  investigate  the  truth 
of  a  circumftance  in  which  he  was  deeply  interefted. — u  I  have  other  means 
<c  (exclaimed  the  king)  of  difcovering  that  truth  ;  and  woe  be  unto  thofe  who 
44  who  have  dared  to  deceive  me!"  He  immediately  difpatchedThibaud,  bifhop 
of  Dol,  andArnaud  de  Vifemale,  a  knight-templar,  toNivelle  ;  thefemenhad 
no  intereft  in  eftablifhing  the  guilt  of  the  queen  ;  they  were  favourably  received 
by  the  nun,  and  brought  back  a  clear  and  unequivocal  anfwer: — "  Tell  the 
"  king  (faid  the  prophetefs),  that  he  ought  not  to  give  credit  to  thofe  who 
*'  fpeak  ill  of  his  illuftrious  confort ;  fhe  is  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed 
"  to  her  ;  he  may  fafely  rely  on  her  fidelity,  as  well  to  himfelf  as  to  his  chil- 
"  dren." 

This  adventure  greatly  increafed  the  queen's  credit,  and  detracted  from  that 
of  her  unprincipled  enemy.     The  king  was  now  confirmed  in   the  fufpicions 
-which  he  had  begun  to  entertain  of  his  favourite  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  di£- 
femble  for  a  while,  as  he  had  imprudently  entrufted  him  with  the  moll  fecret  and 
important  affairs  of  the  ftate.     His  treachery,  however,  in  that  refpecl,  was 
Toon  rendered  manifeft : — One  day,  when  Philip  was  at  Melun,  a  monk  earneftly 
defired  to  be  admitted  to  a  private  audience*  ;  and,  when  his  requeft  was  gran- 
ted, he  delivered  a  fmall  box,  which  he  had  received  from  a  travelfer,  who  di- 
ed at  his  convent,  with  exprefs   orders  to  give  it  into  the  king's  own  hands. 
Philip  immediately  aflembled  his  council,  when  the  box  was  opened,  and  found 
to  contain  feveral  letters   fealed  with  the  chamberlain's  feal.     The  contents  of 
thofe    letters  are  not  known  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time    la  Broffe    was  apprehended, 
and  hanged  at  Paris,  in  the  prefence  of  the  count  of  Artois,  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Brabant.     The  nobles,  from  jealoufy,  applauded  the  juftice  of 
his    punifhment ;  but  the  people  murmured,  fays  Velly,  parce  qulil  eft  peuple. 
The  fecrecy  obferved  with  refpect  to  the  crime  for  which  the-  chamberlain  was 
executed  made  them  forget  their  natural  averfion  to  favourites,  and  led  them 
to  conclude,  that   he  had  been  unjuftly  facrificed  to  appeafe  the  indignation  of 
the    queen.     The  objects   of  his   protection  were  involved  in  the   difgrace  of 
their  patron  :  the  bifhop  of  Bayeux   fled  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  a  long 
time  in  exile,  under  the  protection  of  the  fovereign  pontifFt. 

Although  Philip  was  defirous  of  cultivating  peace,  he  never  fhrunk  from  the 
dangers  of  war.     He  was  now  induced  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  a  young 

*  Gefla  Philippi,  1.  iii.  p.  536.  +  Thefe  occurrences  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1276  ;  but 

it  was  thought  neceflary  to  bring  the   queen's  misfortunes  and  the  crimes  of  la  BrolTe  under  one  point  of 
view,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  might  not  be  too  often  drawn  from  the  thread  pf  the  hiftory, 
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princefs,  his  relation,  who  was  opprefled  by  her  ambitious  neighbours,  and 
defpoiled  of  her  kingdom  by  her  rebellious  fubjecls.  Henry  the  Firft,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  count  of  Champagne,  died  in  the  prime  of  youth,  leaving  an  in- 
fant daughter,  whom  he  declared  fole  heirefs  to  his  dominions  ;  and  appointed 
his  wife,  Blanche  of  Artois,  niece  to  Saint  Lewis,  and  daughter  to  his  brother 
Robert,  who  was  killed  at  Maffoura,  to  be  her  guardian  ;  recommending  her  to 
marry  her  child  to  none  but  a  French  prince.  This  pointed  exclufion  of  the 
natives  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobles  of  Navarre,  who,  in  contempt  of  the 
laft  will  of  their  fovereign,  chofe  Don  Pedro  Sancho  de  Montague  to  be  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  till  fuch  time  as  the  princefs  mould  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  maturity.  This  bold  affumption  of  power  could  not  fail  to 
excite  a  deadly  hatred  between  the  nobles  and  the  court.  It  alfo  occasioned 
foreign  powers  to  revive  their  obfolete  pretentions  to  a  crown  which  tottered 
on  the  head  of  a  child  but  three  years  old  :  the  king  of  Arragon  laid  claim  to 
it,  as  the  adopted  heir  of  Sancho  the  Seventh;  and  the  king  of  Caftille  advanced 
his  pretentions,  derived  from  Sancho  the  Third. — Both  thefe  monarchs  prefer- 
red their  claims  before  the  ftates  of  Navarre,  affembled  at  Puente-la-Reina. 
Montague,  the  leader  of  the  faclion,  gave  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
Arragon,  whofe  title  was  frivolous  and  unfounded  ;  others  declared  for  the 
king  of  Caftille,  whofe  anceftors  had  formerly  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  Navarre. 
This  difference  of  fentiment  gave  rife  to  commotions,  which  made  the  queen 
tremble  for  the  fafety  of  her  daughter  ;  Ihe  therefore  fecretly  left  the  kingdom, 
with  her  child,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  France.  Incenfed  at  her  evafion, 
the  Navarrefe  pafTed  a  formal  refolution  not  to  acknowledge  the  princefs  Jane 
for  their  queen,  unlefs  the  married  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  grandfon  to  James 
the  Firft  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  requefted  the  father  of  that  prince  to  employ  all 
his  forces,  in  order  to  prevent  a  French,  prince  from  afcending  the  throne  of 
Navarre.  Such  was  their  averfion  to  the  French,  that  they  engaged  to  fupply 
him  with  two  hundred  thoufancl  marks  of  filver— - -a  prodigious  fum  in  thole 
days — to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war. 

Philip  received  the  two  queens  with  every  poffible  mark  of  attention  and  re- 
ipecl:  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  prefence,  he  refolved  to 
profit  by  it,  and  to  marry  one  of  his  fons  to  the  young  princefs.  As  Blanche 
ardently  wifhed  for  this  alliance,  it  was  fpeedily  concluded ;  one  obftacle, 
however,  prefented  itfelf — Jane  and  the  French  prince  were  relations  within 
the  third  degree ;  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  obtain  a  difpenfation,  which 
the  pope  might  poffibly  refufe.  The  king  ipared  no  pains  to  engage  him  in  his 
intereft ;  he  reprefented  to  him,  that  Navarre,  a  Spanifh  province,  being  uni- 
ted to  Champagne  and  la  Brie,  which  were  fituated  in  the  centre  of  France, 
if  thofe  territories  fhouid  pafs  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  prince,  already 
formidable  from  his  own  native  ftrength,  it  would  inevitably  give  rife  to 
perpetual  wars.     Gregory  was  well  difpofed  to    favour  Philip;  but,  on   the 
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other  hand,  he  was  urgently  folicited  by  the  two  Spanifh  monarchy,  whorepre- 
fented  to  him  that  all  Europe  would  be  in  danger,  if  the  royal  family  of  France, 
already  fo  powerful  from  the  extent  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  mould  feek 
for  farther  aggrandifement  by  the  acquifition  of  another  crown.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  feniible  of  the  juftice  of  thefe  remonflrances,  purfued  a  middle  courfe. 
The  king  had  three  fons — Lewis  (who  was  ftill  alive)  ;  Philip,  furnamed  the 
Fair;  and  Charles,  count  of  Valois.  Gregory  refufed  to  grant  a  difpenfation 
for  the  firft,  but  gave  it  to  the  fecond,  who,  being  confirmed  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie,  did  not  appear  likely  to  caufe  much  unea- 
finefs. — The  treaty  of  marriage  was  accordingly  figned  at  Orleans, 

Queen  Blanche  now  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  take 
the  princefs  Jane  under  his  immediate  protection ;  and  this  requeft  being  com- 
plied with,  Philip  fent  Euftache  de  Beaumarchais,  fenefchal  of  Toulon  fe,  to  take 
pofTeffion  of  Navarre  in  his  name.  This  officer  profited  by  the  dhTenfions  which 
prevailed  among  the  Navarrefe,  fecured  a  great  number  of  places,  which  he 
garrifoned,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  caftle  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  where  he  raifed  ftrong  fortifications. — Every  thing  wore  a  favourable 
afpeet.,  and  the  French  party  was  on  the  point  of  prevailing,  when  the  impru- 
dence of  the  governor  excited  a  general  infurreclion.  Euftache,  from  a  mifta- 
ken  zeal,  which  mould  never  be  exerted  on  a  change  of  government,  undertook 
to  abolifh  certain  cuftoms,  which  appeared  to  him  unjuft :  all  the  nobility  imme- 
diately revolted,  and  the  people,  following  their  example,  flew  to  arms.  The 
governor  was  befieged  in  the  caftle  of  Pampeluna;  Montague  attempted  to  quell 
the  revolt — no  longer  hoping  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  Spanifh  monarchs, 
he  was  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  of  France.  He  had  already  enter- 
ed into  a  negociation  with  the  principal  infurgents,  when  he  was  affaflinated  by 
Don  Garcias  Almoravid:  hoftilities  were  then  renewed  with  additional  fury  ; 
and  Beaumarchais,  preffed  on  all  fides,  applied  for  immediate  fuccours.  At 
length  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  twenty  thoufand  men  arrived,  under  the 
command  of  Robert,  count  of  Artois,  and  the  conftable  Imbert  de  Beaujeu : 
their  prefence  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs ;  and  the  befiegers  were  themfelves 
befieged  in  the  town  of  Pampeluna. 

Don  Garcias,  and  the  chief  promoters  of  the  infurrecrion,  finding  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  hold  out  long,  in  a  town  badly  fortified,  againft  a  regular  army,  and  dread- 
ing to  incur  the  punifhment  their  rebellious  conduct  deferved,  refolved  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  fafety.  But,  concealing  their  defigns,  they  informed  the  citi- 
zens that  a  general  fally  would  be  made  the  next  day;  and,  having  thus  lulled 
them  into  fecurity,  they  effefted  their  efcape  during  the  night.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  being  left  to  themfelves,  fued  for  mercy  to  the  count  of  Artois,  and 
in  the  mean  time  took  refuge  in  the  great  church  of  Notre-Dame.  The  con- 
ftable Beaujeu  was  already  drawing  up  the  terms  of  capitulation,  when  the  count 
of  Foix  and  the  vifcount  of  Beam,  observing  that  nobody  appeared  on  the  walls% 
iflued  from  the  camp  with  tlieir  troops,  applied  their  fcaling  ladders,,  and  mount- 
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ed  the  walls  without  oppofition.  A  cruel  and  indifcriminate  flaughter  enfuedj 
neither  fex  nor  age  was  refpecled  ;  women  and  virgins  were  openly  violated  by 
the  foldicry  ;  the  temples  were  profaned,  and  the  manfions  of  the  dead  facrilcgi- 
oufly  plundered.  Asfoon  as  the  count  of  Artois  entered  the  town,  he  endeavoured 
to  ftop  this  fhameful  violence,  and,  by  kind  treatment,  to  confole  the  affrighted 
citizens.  He  granted  them  their  liberty,  confirmed  them  in  all  their  privileges, 
and  caufed  their  effects  to  be  reftored.  The  fate  of  the  caftle  fuperinduced  the 
fubmiflion  of  the  other  towns  and  fortreffes  ;  the  revolt  was  fpeedily  quelled, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Navarre  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror. 

A.  D.  1280.3  During  thefe  tranfactions,  Philip  had  affembled  an  army  for 
the  purpofe  of  attacking  the  dominions  of  Alfonfo  the  Tenth,  king  of  Caftille. 
That  monarch,  when  he  married  his  fon,  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  to  the  princefs 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Saint  Lewis,  entered  into  a  folemn  engagement  that  the 
children  which  mould  fpring  from  this  marriage,  mould  fucceed  to  the  throne 
of  Caftille,  even  though  Ferdinand  mould  die  before  his  father.  Op  this  condi- 
tion alone  did  Lewis  confent  to  refign  the  pretenfions  of  his  mother  to  that 
crown,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  well  founded.  Blanche  had  two  fons,  Alfon- 
fo and  Ferdinand  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  Alfonfo,  in  violation  of  his 
promife,  transferred  the  fucceffion  from  his  grand  children,  to  hisfecond  and  fur- 
viving  fon,  Sancho. 

The  injuftice  of  this  conduct,  together  with  the  perfecution  experienced  by 
his  fifter,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  determined  Philip  to  redrefs  the  wrongs 
of  his  family.  But  he  firft  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Alfonfo,  to  try  the  effect  of 
remonftrance  ;  all  the  good,  however,  he  derived  from  this  meafure,  was,  per- 
miflion  for  Blanche  to  return  to  her  native  country,  where  fhe  patted  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  War  was  now  refblved  on,  and  the  neceffary  orders 
were  given  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  general  rendezvous  of  the 
troops  was  fixed  at  Sauveterre  in  Beam,  where  a  more  numerous  army  affem- 
bled than  had  been  feen  in  France  for  many  years :  but,  when  they  were  about 
to  march,  it  was  difcovered  that  both  provifions  and  forage  were  wanting. 
The  winter  was  approaching  ;  the  heavy  rains  which  began  to  fall  rendered  the 
roads  impaffable,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  poftponing  this 
expedition  till  the  enfuing  fpring. 

The  kMg  of  Caftille  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed  at  thefeimmenfe  preparations, 
had  requefted  a  conferrence  with  the  count  of  Artois,  who,  having  previoufly 
obtained  the  permiflion  of  Philip,  repaired  to  Spain.  Alfonfo  earneftly  befought 
him  to  mediate  a  peace  between  France  and  Caftille,  profefflng  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  fear  in  his  anxiety  for  the  prefervation  of  tranquil- 
lity, becaufe  he  had  certain  intelligence  that  Philip  was  already  on  his  return  to 
Paris  ;  in  fhort,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  moft 
fecret  tranfactions  of  the  French  court.  Robert,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  king's 
retreat,  was  loft  in  aftonifhment ;  and  could  not  reflect  without  horror  on  the 
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danger  to  which  Philip  muit  have  been  expofed,  had  he  continued  his  march. 
His  f ufpicions  immediately  fell  on  the  chamberlain  ;  he  accordingly  returned  to 
Navarre,  and  having  exacted  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Navarrefe,  andre- 
flored  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  fenefchal  deBeaumarchais,  haftened  to 
Paris,  where  he  imparted  what  he  had  heard  to  the  king.  It  was  then  that  the 
myftery  of  the  box  of  papers  delivered  to  Philip  by  the  monk  was  explained  ; 
and  the  perfidious  favourite  la  Broffe  paid  for  his  treachery  with  his  life. 

A.  D.  1 28 1. 3  The  farther  profecution  of  this  war  was  impeded  by  an  order 
from  the  pope,  who  forbade  the  two  monarchs  to  decide  their  difpute  by  arms  ; 
an  order  which  the  dignity  of  Philip  mould  certainly  have  induced  him  to  re- 
fift,  but  which  his  partiality  to  peace,  and  the  attention  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  ftate  of  aifairs  in  Sicily,  urged  him  to  comply  with. 

The  ambition  of  the  Sicilian  monarch  knew  no  bounds.  As  fenator  of  Rome, 
and  vicar  of  the  empire,  his  authority  in  Italy  was  almoft  abfolute.  Re  had 
recently  purchafed,  for  a  penfion  of  four  thoufand  livres,  the  rights  of  Mary  of 
Antioch  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  which,  though  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Sara- 
cens, ftill  conferred  a  title  that  was  deemed  highly  honourable  by  the  chriftians  : 
and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  fecuring  the  imperial  crown  of  Constantinople.  He 
would,  probably,  too,  have  fucceeded  in  the  attempt,  had  his  prudence  been 
equal  to  his  courage.  But,  incapable  of  reflection,  in  the  management  of  his 
enterprifes  he  invariably  dilplayed  more  pride  than  circumfpection .  His  vaft 
projects,  of  which  he  publicly  talked ;  the  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  fea 
and  land  ;  his  courage  ;  his  reputation  ;  all  confpired  to  alarm  the  princes  of 
Europe,  many  of  whom  entered  into  a  confpiracy  for  reprefling  that  ambitious 
ipirit,  which  they  deemed  equally  hoftile  to  their  private  aggrandifement  and 
to  the  general  welfare.  Rome  was  the  firft  to  difplay  her  enmity  :  Gregory 
the  Ninth  had  paid  him  little  refpect ;  Innocent  the  Fifth  had  been  more  fa- 
vourable, but  his  reign  was  fhort ;  Adrian  the  Sixth  did  not  live  to  be  confe- 
crated,  and  John  the  Twenty-firft  died  foon  after  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
throne.  The  death  of  this  pontiff  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  Sicilian  king, 
who  Mad  received  from  him  the  raoft  unequivocal  marks  of  affection. 

John  Gaetano,  of  the  noble  family  of  Urfini,  had  no  fooner  fucceeded  to  the 
pontifical  dignity,  under  the  appellation  of  Nicholas  the  Third,  than  he  under- 
took to  humble  the  pride  and  power  of  a  prince,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  prin- 
cipal obftacle  to  the  execution  of  thofe  ambitious  projects  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  elevation  of  his  own  kinfmen  ;  and  againft  whom  he  had  alfoTome  pri- 
vate fubjects  of  complaint.  Charles  is  faid  to  have  caufed  the  hulband  of  a 
niece  of  Nicholas  to  be  beheaded,  for  having,  with  more  loyalty  than  prudence, 
declared  for  Conradine.  But  what  had  moll  enraged  the  fovereign  pontiff,  was, 
the  arrogant  Fefufal  he  experienced  when  he  afked  the  hand  of  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  king  of  Sicily,  for  one  of  his  own  nephews*.     Thus  ftimulated,  he  took 

•  Villanij  1.  vii.  c.  54  j  Ray ru  Ann.  1 278,  No.  67. 
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advantage  of  the  difpute  which  fnbfifled  between  tliat  prince  and  the  emperor 
Rodolphus,  procured  himfelf  to  be  appointed  arbiter  between  them,  and  fenten- 
ced  Charles  to  refign  the  dignity  of  vicar  of  the  empire.  The  monarch  obey- 
ed, and  gave  in  his  i-efignation,  which   encreafed  the  pride  of  the  pontiff;  \ 

flfbon  after  fent  him  an  order  to  reiign  alfo  the  office  of  fenator  of  Rome,  in 
compliance  with  the  treaty  concluded  with  Clement  the  Fourth  ;  in  this  inftance 
too,  the  pope  experienced  the  fame  docility  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  made 
his  ambafTador  remark,  that  Charles  pofTefTed  all  the  fidelity  of  the  French  in 
the  execution  of  treaties,  all  the  fmofTe  of  Spanifli  policy,  and  all  the  prudence 
of  the  court  of  Fvome — "  We  may  get  the  better  of  others,"  faid  he,  u  but  as 
"  for  this  man,  we  (hall  never  manage  him."  In  fact,  the  pope  only  waited  for 
a  pretext  to  defpoil  him  of  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  ;  bold  as  he  was,  he 
did  not  dare  openly  to  deprive  him  of  a  throne  to  which  his  predecefTors  had 
raifed  him  ;  he  therefore  confined  himfelf  to  a  fecret  engagement  with  the  king 
of  Arragon  to  affift  him  with  men  and  money. 

Don  Pedro,  king  of  Arragon,  a  prince  who  pofTefTed  more  cunning  than  ge- 
nerofity,  had  an  apparent  claim  to  the  throne  of  Sicjly,  in  right  of  his  wife  Con- 
fiance,  who  was  daughter  to  Mainfroy  ;  but,  as  Mainfroy  himfelf  was  a  baftard, 
and  an  ufurper  alfo,  to  the  prejudice  of  Conradine,  the  lawful  heir,  it  was  main- 
tained, that  he  could  not  poffibly  tranfmit  to  his  children  a  right  which  he  had 
never  pofTefTed  himfelf.  Charles  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  on  fbme  im- 
portant enterprife,  for  which  he  had  made  the  moft  formidable  preparations  ; 
according  to  Nangis  the  obj eel  of  this  expedition  was  the  recovery  of  Palestine  ; 

,  but  moft  of  the  Spanifh,  Greek,  and  Italian  writers  affirm,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  depofe  Michael  Paleologus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople.     Be  that  as  it 

■  may,  Don  Pedro  maintained  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  all  the  towns  of  Italy, 
whole  inhabitants  were  eager  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the  French,  whofe  tyran- 
ny had  become  infupportable.  In  the  exertion  of  a  defpotic  fway,  they  neither 
refpecled  the  rights  of  humanity,  nor  the  laws  of  religion  and  honour*.  The 
people  were  opprefTed  by  onerous  exactions,  and  expofed  to  the  infolence  of  a 
licentious  foldiery.  Such  as  ventured  to  complain  only  experienced  an  accu- 
mulation of  infult ;  and  there  was  fcarcely  a  fingle  family  exempt  from  perfe- 
cution,  for  a  pretended  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Conradine,  which  ferved  as 
an  eternal  excufe  for  oppreflion.  Fathers  could  not  diipofe  of  daughters  in 
marriage  without  the  confent  of  the  government,  who  compelled  them,  when 
rich,  to  take  French  hufbands.  Neither  the  privileges  of  cities,  nor  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  clergy,  were  refpecled.  The  Sicilians  were  excluded  from  all 
ecclefiaftical  benefices,  which  were  invariably  beftowed  on  the  children  of  their 
conquerors.  But  the  (hameful  treatment  which  the  women  experienced,  enra- 
ged, even  more  than  thefe  inftances  of  oppreffion,  (flagrant  as  they  were),  a  peo^ 

*  M»  de  Burigny,  Hill.  dcSicil.  t,  ii.  p.  184. 
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pie  naturally  difpofedto  jealoufy.  It  is  faid,  that  the  French  governors  order- 
ed  the  young  brides  to  be  brought  to  them,  and  did  not  fend  them  back  to  their 
hufbands  till  they  had  paffed  the  firffc  night  with  them.  The  foldiers,  too,  un- 
der pretence  of  executing  the  king's  orders,  forced  an  entrance  into  private 
houfes,  and  took  the  mofl  indecent  liberties  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens.  In  fhort,  fcarcely  a  day  paffed  without  the  commiflion  of  a  rape  or  an 
act  of  adultery*. 

All  attempts  to  procure  redrefs  for  thefe  intolerable  grievances  proved  inef- 
fectual ;  Charles,  intoxicated  with  power,  rejected  the  cries  and  prayers  of  his 
fubjects,  and  treated  with  contempt  thofe  murmurs  and  thofe  menaces,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  impotent ;  he  foon,  however,  learned,  from  fatal  expe- 
rience, this  important  leffon — That  no  monarch,  however  mighty,  can  long 
opprefs  with  impunity  ;  that  the  obligation  between  prince  and  people  are  mu- 
tually binding  ;  that,  fo  long  as  the  former  exerts  his  authority  to  promote  the 
general  happinefs,  by  maintaining  the  laws  in  their  full  vigour,  by  a  flrict  and 
impartial  adminifhration  of  juftice,  his  rights  are  facred,  and  any  attempt  to  in- 
vade them  is  unjuft  and  tyrannical  5  but,  when  he  neglects  thofe  duties  which 
are  impofed  on  him  by  his  ftation,  when  he  employs  the  power  veiled  in  his 
hands  for  the  opprefTion  of  his  fubjects,  when,  in  fliort,  he  openly  violates  thofe 
laws  which  it  is  his  firft  duty  to  protect  and  enforce,  then  (and  then  only)  does 
he  forfeit  all  claim  to  allegiance ;  the  Original  Compafl,  to  which  alone  all  fu- 
bordination  in  a  government  can  be  rationally  afcribed,  is  then  diffolved,  and 
the  people  are  juftified  in  refilling  what,  in  vain,  they  have  attempted  to  remedy 
by  lenient  and  pacific  meafures. — Among  the  Sicilian  nobles  was  one,  who  en- 
gaged the  univerfal  efteem  of  his  countrymen  ;  a  man  of  talents  and  refolution  ; 
a  good  foldier,  an  able  captain,  a  fkilful  negociator ;  artful,  infmuating,  fertile 
in  expedients,  in  deliberation  cautious,  in  execution  prompt,  he  was  fully  ca- 
pable of  conducting  a  political  intrigue  ;  in  the  prefent  inflance  his  patriotic  ar- 
dour was  inflamed  by  a  thirfl  of  revenge  ;  the  French  had  difhonoured  his  wife, 
and  their  prince,  on  the  defeat  of  Conradine,  had  confifcated  his  property. 
This  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  Sicily,  was  John  de  Procida,  fo  called 
from  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  of  which  Charles  had  defpoiled 
him  for  his  fleady  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Suabia. 

Procida  was  now  at  the  court  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  courteoufly  received 
by  Don  Pedro,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife,  had  given  him  fome  valuable 
pofTeffions  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  In  return  for  thefe  favours,  from  re* 
fpect  to  the  blood  of  Mainfroy,  and  from  averfion  to  the  tyranny  of  Charles,  he 
refolved  to  place  the  crown  of  Sicily  on  the  head  of  Pedro.  In  the  djfguife  of 
a  Cordelier  he  vifited  Malta,  Sicily,  Conflantinople  and  Rome,  and  his  nego- 
tiations at  thofe  different  places  were  attended  with  fuccefs.     The  Greek  en> 
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peror  promifed  to  affift  him  with  money  ;  the  fovereign  pontiff,  bribed  by  a 
considerable  fum*,  of  which  his  nephew  Orfo  largely  partook,  urged,  more- 
over, by  a  lively  refentment  againft  Charles,  not  only  approved  the  confpi- 
racy,  but  wrote  very  prefllng  letters  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  exhorting  him  to 
perfevere  in  the  purfuit  of  his  plan. 

But  the  death  of  Nicholas,  during  thefe  negociations,  had  nearly  put  an  end 
to  the  confpiracy.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  cardinal 
Saint  Cecilia,  the  fame  prelate  who  had  been  employed  in  fettling  the  terms 
on  which  Charles  accepted  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  friendfhip  of  Martin 
the  Fourth— that  was  the  title  alfumed  by  the  new  pontiff — for  the  king  of 
Sicily,  was  as  ftrong  as  the  enmity  of  his  predeceffors  had  been  violent.  He 
foon  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  attachment,  by  reftoring  to  Charles  the 
office  of  fenator  of  Rome,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  late  pope ; 
by  excommunicating,  at  his  requeft,  the  Greek  emperor,  who  had  failed  to 
execute  the  conditions  prefcribed  by  the  council  of  Lyons  ;  and  by  prohibiting, 
under  the  pain  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  all  perfons  whatever  from  holding 
any  commerce  with  that  prince. 

A.  D.  1 281  to  1284.]  The  death  of  Nicholas  fomewhat  damped  the  ardour 
of  the  king  of  Arragon  ;  but  it  had  a  very  different  effeel  on  Michael  Paleolo- 
gus,  who  difpatched  Procida  with  thirty  thoufand  ounces  of  gold  as  a  prefent 
to  Don  Pedro.  This  perfuafive  argument  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
that  monarch,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for  collecting  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, under  pretence  of  waging  war  againft  the  Saracens,  Philip,  whofe  firft 
wife  was  fifter  to  Don  Pedro,  apprifed  of  his  preparations,  fent  to  afk  him  ta 
what  quarter  he  meant  to  direct  his  forces,  offering,  at  the  fame  time,  to  affift 
him  with  men  and  money  ;  but  the  only  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  the  king 
of  Arrogan  had  it  in  contemplation  to  revenge  the  infults  which  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion had  fuftained  during  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  glad, 
if,  to  forward  his  purpofe,  Philip  would  lend  him  forty  thoufand  livres  Tour- 
nois  ;  a  requeft  which  was  inftantly  complied  with.  The  Sicilian  monarch  was 
equally  credulous  ;  he  fupplied  Don  Pedro  with  twenty  thoufand  ducats  to  aid 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet  that  was  deftinedto  be  employed  againft  himfelf.  The 
pope,  however,  was  wifer  ;  to  him  the  proceedings  of  the  king  of  Arragon 
wore  a  doubtful  afpecl ;  he  therefore  difpatched  a  monk  to  the  court  of  Arragon 
to  forbid  him,  on  his  peril,  to  make  war  on  any  chriftian  prince^ 

Such  was  the fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  on  Eafter- 
Monday,  propofed  to  attend  vefpers  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fltuated 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  city.  Though  there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  thefe 
parties  of  devotion,  a  report  prevailed  that  fbme  grand  project  was  in  agitation  5 
and  that  every  precaution,  therefore,  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  its  ex- 

*  Velly,  t.  vi.  p.  358,. 
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ecution. — With  this  view  the  governor  of  the  place  gave  orders  to  have  all 
perfons  examined  as  they  went  to  the  church,  to  fee  that  they  were  unarmed. 
Thefoldiers  took  advantage  of  the  circumftance  to  infult  the  women;  one,  in 
particular,  flopped  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  under  pretence 
of  examining  whether  (he  had  not  a  poinard  concealed  beneath  her  clothes, 
proceeded  to  take  the  molt  indecent  liberties*.  Her  cries  called  her  father  and 
hufband  to  her  affiftance  ;  thefe  were  joined  by  their  friends ;  the  tumult  be- 
came general  through  the  city  ;  the  foldiers  were  attacked,  overpowered,  and 
maffacred.  Eight  thoufand  of  the  French  are  faid  to  have  perifhed  in  this  ge- 
neral flaughter,  which  obtained  the   name  of  the   Sicilian  Vejpers. 

The  fignal  of  revolt  was  now  given;  the  different  towns  of  Scicily  haftened 
to  follow  the  example  of  Palermo  ;  and  the  French  were  every  where  expelled 
with  great  ilaughter.  The  numbers  that  fell  on  this  occafion  are  varioufly  rela- 
ted ;  fome  making  them  to  amount  to  twenty-eight  thoufand  ;  while  others  re- 
duce them  to  fourteen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  infurreclion  was  general,  and 
the  fuccefs  complete. 

Charles  was  at  Monte-Fiafcone,  tranfacling  fome  bufmefs  with'  the  pope, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  thefe  fatal  events  ;  his  paffion  was,  for  fome 
time,  too  ftrong  for  utterance  ;  when  he  recovered  his  fpeech,  the  violence  of 
his  exclamations  was  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  his  lofs ;  he  talked  of  nothing 
but  death  and  retribution  ;  and  fwore  that  he  would  tranimit  to  pofterity  a 
terrible  example  that  -mould  make  all  future  rebels  tremblet.  But  his  prudence 
was  blinded  by  his  paflion ;  though  he  had  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  prepared 
for  his  intended  expedition  to  Confhantinople,  he  refufed  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  pope,  and  to  employ  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  raoft  like- 
ly to  enfure  fuccefs.  He  laid  fiege  to  Meffina,  indeed;  but,  intent  on  ven- 
geance, rejected  the  proffered  fubmiffion  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  by  urging 
them  to  a  defperate  reflftance,  defeated  his  own  purpofe.     The  king  of  Arra- 

*  Nichol.  Special.  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  torn.  x.  chap.  4.  p.  925;  Malefp.  ibid.  torn.  viii.  p.  1029;  Giov. 
Villani,  1.  vii.c.  6i>  p.  205. 

+  After  mentioning  this  threat,  the  abbe  Velly  obferves :  "  II  le  devoit ;  les  Siciliens  etoient  des  traitres 
."  abominables,  qui  ne  meritoient  aucune  grace."  (He  ought  to  have  put  his  threats  in  execution  ;  the  Si- 
cilians were  abominable  traitors,  who  deferved  no  favour.)  What!  when  this  unfortunate  people,  had  fo 
long  laboured  under  every  fpecies  of  oppreflion ;  when  for  years  they  had  oppofed  patience  to  infult,  meek- 
nefs  to  outrage,  obedience  to  tyranny  ;  when  every  attempt  at  remonftrate  had  only  produced  an  augmen- 
tation of  mifery  ;  and  when,  at  la(t,  their  refinance,  as  the  abbe  himfelf  admits,  was  not  the  refult  of  pre- 
meditation, but  proceeded  from  the  commiffion  of  injuries  the  moft  grofs  and  intolerable— ^injuries,  the  fuf- 
fering  whereof  would  be  a  degradation  of  human  nature  : — Wives  and  daughters  ravifhed  in  the  prefence 
pf  their  bufbands  and  their  parents,  who  were  maflacred  for  endeavouring  to  defend  them  from  violation! 
if  fuch  acls  of  violence  were  not  fufficient  to  plead  the  excufe  of  the  Sicilians,  fo  far  as  to  fcreen  them 
jrorn  the  barbarous  cfFefts  of  a  tyrant's  revenge,  oppreflion  muft  be  lawful,  and  cruelty  juft!  Humanity 
fhuddersat  the  thought!  We  are  ftrenuous  advocates  for  that  rational  fubmiffion,  which,  in  a  focial  ftafe, 
every  man  is  bound  to  pay  for  the  protection  he  receives;  but  the  diftance  between  fuch  fubmiffion  and 
paffive  obedience,  is,  thank  heaven  !  immenfe  ; — the  bond  of  fociety  is  conditional  :  withhold  the  con!}-, 
deration,  the  obligation  ceafes  of  courfe. 
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gon,  in  the  mean  time,  had  arrived  at  Palermo,  where  he  was  received  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  imanimoufiy  proclaimed  king  of  Sicily.  By 
the  advice  of  Procida  he  fent  his  fleet  to  MeiTina,  and  compelled  Charles  to  raife 
the  fiege,  and  retire  with  difgrace. 

Charles,  however,  foon  received  a  powerful  reinforcement,  which,  with  pro- 
per conduct,  might  have  enabled  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs  ;  but,  inftead  of  lead- 
ing his  troops  againft.  the  enemy,  he  was  induced,  by  an  artful  challenge  from 
Pedro,  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  a  combat  between  a  hundred  knights  on  either 
fide,-  led  by  their  refpective  monarchs,  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  fatal  inactivity. 
The  firft  of  June  was  the  appointed  day,  and  a  plain  near  Bourdeaux  the  place 
agreed  on  for  this  lingular  combat:  Charles  was  punctual ;  but  his  adverfary 
rather  chofe  to  fubmit  to  the  imputation  of  cowardice  than  to  rifk  a  certain 
good  for  a  precarious  advantage. — Charles  had  now  recourfeto  that  line  of  con- 
duct which,  purfued  in  time,  might  have  prevented  the  calamities  he  had  expe- 
rienced, and  the  difgrace  he  had  incurred.  He  propofed  to  his  fubjects  to 
make  every  reformation  they  could  require  in  the  government ;  to  abolifft  eve- 
ry fpecies  of  oppreffion  ;  and  to  reflore  the  laws  that  had  been  eftablifhed  under 
their  favourite  monarch,  William  the  Good.  Thefe  propofals  had  a  great  ef- 
fect on  the  Sicilians,  many  of  whom  evinced  a  difpofition  to  return  under  the 
domination  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou. — The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  launch- 
ed a-new  againft  the  enemies  of  Charles;  and  Michael  Paleologus,  the  firm  eft 
ally  of  Pedro,  had  juft  expired  :  thus  his  affairs  feemed  once  more  to  wear  a  fa- 
vourable afpect — when  one  fatal  and  irreparable  action  blafted  all  his  hopes : — 
His  fon  Charles,  prince  of  Salermo,  was  left  at  Naples  (while  he  was  in  Pro- 
vence preparing  a  frefh  armament)  with  orders  not  to  rifk  an  action,  but  pati- 
ently to  await  the  arrival  of  his  father.  The  youth,  however,  provoked  by 
the  infults  of  the  fleet  of  Arragon,  hazarded  an  engagement,  in  which  he  was 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  forty-two  veffels,  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  enemy. 

A.  D.  1285.3  Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  troops  :  when  informed  of  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
his  fon,  he  exclaimed  :  u  Would  he  were  dead,  fince  he  difobeyed  my  orders  I" 
Entering  Naples,  where  the  inhabitants  had  fliewn  a  difpofition  to  revolt,  he 
ordered  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  to  be  hanged;  he  then  advanced  tow7ards 
B-eggio,  in  order  to  confult  with  the  count  of  Artois  on  the  plan  of  operations, 
but  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  embark  in  any  enterprife  of  importance. 
A  prey  to  forrow  and  defpair,  the  life  of  Charles  became  burdenfome  ;  at  Fog- 
gia  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  foon  brought  him  to  the  grave,  in 
the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  twentieth  of  his  reign,  as  king  of  Sicily. 

Pope  Martin  the  Fourth  died  foon  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by  James  Savel- 
li,  a  noble  Pvoman,  who  affumed  the  appellation  of  Honorious  the  Fourth. 
The  new  pontiff  followed  the  maxims  of  his  predeceffor  ;  and,  almoft  immedi- 
ately after  his  elevation,  granted-to  Philip  the  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  thedicH 
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cefes  of  Liege,  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Bafle  ;  exhorting  him,  at  the  fame  time 
to  haften  the  equipment  of  an  armament,  which  he  hoped  might  frill  effect  the. 
reiloration  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou.  The  king  of  France  had  alio  another  mo- 
tive for  complying  with  the  injunctions  of  the  pope  ;  the  late  pontiff  having, 
when  he  excommunicated  the  king  of  Arragon,  bellowed  his  fceptre  on  Charles 
of  Valois,  a  younger  fon  of  Philip ;  that  monarch,  therefore,  to  eftablifh  the 
pretentions  of  his  fon,  levied  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
men,  with  which  he  paffed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  penetrating  into  Catalonia, 
laid  liege  to  Gironne.  The  town,  furrounded  by  rocks,  was  ftrong  both  by 
nature  and  art  ;  the  inhabitants  defended  themfelves  with  vigour  ;  and  the  be- 
fiegers  were  farther  haralTed  by  Pedro,  who  had  left  Sicily  on  the  news  of  this 
invafion,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  French  fleet  lay  at 
the  neighbouring  port  of  Rofez,  and  fupplied  the  army  with  provifions  ;  a  conll- 
derable  convoy  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  camp  on  the  day  of  the  AlTumptionr 
of  which  Pedro  being  apprifed,  he  placed  himfelf  in  ambufh,  at  a  convenient 
fpot,  with  five  hundred  horfe  and  two  thoufand  foot :  Philip,  by  means  of  a 
lpy,  was  informed  of  his  plan  ;  he  accordingly  difpatched  Ralph  de  Nefle, 
with  five  hundred  picked  men,  who,  taking  the  Spaniards  by  furprife,  threw  them 
into  confufion,  killed  the  greater  part,  and  wounded  the  king  himfelf,  who  died 
foon  after. 

The  confequence  of  this  victory  was  the  furrender  of  Gironne  by  capitula- 
tion ;  but  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  weather,  in  a  climate  always  fultry,  occaflon- 
ed  an  epidemic  diforder  that  proved  very  deltruclive  to  the  troops;  this  circum- 
stance determined  the  king  to  repafs  the  Pyrenees,  and  fpend  the  winter  in  his 
own  dominions  :  but,  before  he  decamped,  he  permitted  a  great  part  of  his  fleet 
to  return  to  France  ;  and  thefe  fhips  being  met  by  the  Spanifh  admiral,  with  a 
fuperior  force,  a  defperate  action  enfued,  in  which  the  French  were  totally  de- 
feated, with  the  lofs  of  thirty  veiTels  :  thofe  which  were  left  behind  experien- 
ced a  limilar  fate;. they  were  attacked  by  furprife  in  the  port  of  Rofez,  when 
the  crew  were  afhore,  and  not  a  fmgle  fhip  efcaped.  The  inhabitants  of  Ro- 
fez having  favoured  the  attack,  the  French  fet  fire  to  the  town,  and  reduced  it 
to  afhes.  This  misfortune,  which  deprived  the  army  of  its  accuftomed  Sup- 
plies, haflened  the  king's  retreat.  Whence  had  advanced  as  far  as  Villeneuve,, 
he  began  to  experience  a  want  of  provifrons  ;  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  about 
this  time  rendered  the  roads  almofl  impafTable ;  and,  to  add  to  his  diftrefs,  the 
Arragonians  had  feized  the  principal  pafTes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  incefTantly 
haralTed  the  troops  on  their  march.  All  the  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  and,  ere  the  king  could  quit  the  country,  he  was  feized  with  the  fame 
fatal  diforder  that  had  made  fuch  ravages  in  his  camp.  Unableto  bear  the  mo- 
tion of  a  horfe,  he  was  placed  in  a  litter;  and,  having  with  difficulty  forced 
the  paffage  of  the  Pyrenees,  arrived  at  Perpignan,  where  he  expired,  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Sixteenth  of  his  reign. 
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Philip  was  liberal,  munificent,  andhumane;  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of  his 
people,  he  was  careful  nbt  to  burden  them  with  opprcflive  imports  ;  aware  of 
the  calamities  produced  by  war,  he  difplayed  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  peace,  except  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  when  he  fuffer- 
ed  the  dictates  of  ambition  to  filence  the  fuggeftions  of  prudence.  By  accep- 
ting from  the  pope  a  crown  which  belonged  to  another,  he  tacitly  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  difpofe  of  thrones  at  his  plealure  ;  and  en- 
gaged his  fuccefTor  in  a  conteft,  from  which  neither  honour  nor  advantage  could 
bereafonably  expe&ed.  Why  the  appellation  of  Hardy  was  conferred  on  him 
we  know  not,  as  no  tranfa&ion  of  his  life  could  give  him  a  claim  to  that  epithet. 
Though  Philip  pofTefTed  no  fplendid  endowments,  he  had  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, which  rendered  hislofs  an  object  of  lamentation  to  his  fubjecls. 

Philip  was  twice  married  s  by  his  firft  wife,  Ifabella  of  Arragon,  he  had 
Lewis,  fuppofed  to  be  poifoned  ;  Philip,  furnamed  the  Fair,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  throne  ;  Charles,  count  of  Valois  ;  and  Robert,  who  died  in  his 
infancy.  By  his  fecond  wife,  Mary  of  Brabant,  he  had  Lewis,  count  of  Evreux ; 
Margaret,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Edward  the  Firft,  king  of  England  ; 
and  Blanche,  wife  to  Rodolphus,  duke  of  Auftria,  eldeft  fon  of  the  emperor 
Albert  the  Firft.  The  domains  of  the-  crown  were  augmented,  during  this 
reign,  by  the  acquifition  of  the  county  of  Touloufe,  the  port  of  Barfleur,  fome 
other  eftates  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the  barony  of  Montmorillon  in  Poitou,  and. 
the  foreft  of  Chavigni*. 


PHILIP    THE    FOURTH, 

SURNAMED  THE  FAIR. 


A.  D.  1285  to  1 29 1.]  PHILIP  the  Fourth,  the  beauty  of  whofe  face,  and 
the  graces  of  whofe  parfon,  had  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  The  Fair,  was 
but  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  his  father  died ;  yet,  with  a  fpirit  fuperior  to 
his  ability,  he  undertook  to  accomplifh  all  the  fchemes  of  his  predeceflbr — to 
feat  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois  on  the  throne  of  Arragon ;  to  affert  the  claims 
of  the  Infants  de  la  Cerda  to  that  of  Caftille  ;  and  to  conftrain  the  rebels  of  Si- 
cily to  renew  their  fubmiffion  to  the  houfe  of  Anjou,     Before  he  entered  on  the 

*  P.  Daniel,  t.  iv.  p.  690. 
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execution  of  his  plans,  he  repaired  to  Rheims,  where  he  was  crowned  with  his 
contort  jane,  who,  in  her  own  right,  was  alfo  queen  of  Navarre :.  a«d  who, 
with  her  hand,  had  bellowed  on  her  hufband  the  important  counties  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie. 

A  very  fliort  time  fufnced  to  convince  the  young  monarch,  that  the  fchemes 
he  had  undertaken  were  far  beyond  his  power,  and  to  iliew  him  the  folly  of  his 
vifionary  projects.  After  many  vain  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  on  the  territo- 
ries of  the  kinp-  ofArragon,  he  was  compelled  to  liften  to  an  accommodation. 
Bv  abandoning  the  interefts  of  the  Infants  de  la  Cerda,  he  adjufted  the  difputes 
with  Caftille  ;  and  the  terms  of  peace  between  Alfonfo,'  who  had  fucceeded  his 
father  Pedro  in  the  throne  of  Arragon,  and  Philip,  were  fettled  by  the  media- 
tion of  Edward  the  Firft  of  England.  At  the  intercefiion  of  that  monarch, 
Charles,  prince  of  Salermo,  furnamed  The  Lame,  was  releafed  from  captivity  ; 
part  of  his  ranfom  was  paid  by  the  generoiity  of  Edward  himfelf ;  and  Charles 
confented  to  renounce  his  claim  to  Sicily,  and  to  prevail  on  Charles  of  Valois 
to  withdraw  his  pretenfions  to  Arragon ;  to  this  the  brother  of  the  king  of 
France  readily  afTented,  on  receiving  the  hand  of  Margaret,  eideft  daughter  to 
Charles  the  Lame,  and  the  valuable  dowry  of  the  important   counties  of  Anjou 

and  Maine. 

A.  D.  1292  to  1294.]  But  the  tranquillity  eftablimed  by  this  accomodation 
was  fpeedily  interrupted  by  a  difpute  with  England  ;  a  diipute  more  ferious  in 
its  nature,  and  more  dangerous  in  its  confequences  : — A  Norman  and  an  Eng- 
lifh  veflel  met  off  the  coaft  near  Bayonne,  and  both  of  them  having  occafion  for 
water,  they  fent  their  boats  to  land,  and  the  feveral  crews  came  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  fame  fpring  ;  a  quarrel  enfued,  when  a  Norman,  drawing  his  dag- 
ger, attempted  to  ftab  an  Englishman ;  who,  grappling  with  him,  threw  his  ad- 
verfary  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  Norman,  as  was  pretended,  falling  on  his  own 
dagger,  was  flam*.  This  fcuffle  between  two  feamen  about  water,  foon  kin- 
dled a  bloody  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  involved  a  great  part  of  Europe 
in  the  quarrel.  The  mariners  of  the  Norman  fhip  carried  their  complaints  to» 
the  French  king  ;  and  Philip,  without  inquiring  into  the  facl,  without  demand- 
ing redrefs,  bade  them  take  revenge,  and  trouble  him  no  more  about  the  mat- 
ter!.  The  Normans,  who  had  been  more  regular  than  ufual  in  applying  to  the 
crown,  needed  but  this  hint  to  proceed  to  immediate  violence:  they  feized  an 
Englifh  fhip  in  the  channel  ;  and  hanging,  along  with  fome  dogs,  feveral  of  the 
crew  on  the  yard-arm,  in  prefence  of  their  companions,  difinifled  the  vefTelt, 
and  bade  "the  mariners  inform  their  countrymen  that  vengeance  was  now  taken 
for  the  blood  of  the  Norman  killed  at  Bayonne.  This  injury,  accompanied 
with  fo  general  and  deliberate  an  infult,  was  refented  by  thes  mariners  of  the 

■*  Walfing.  p.  58 ;  Kcming.  vol,  i,  p.  39-  +  Walfing.  p.  58.  %  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  40 ;. 
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Cinque  Ports,  who,  without  carrying  any  complaint  to  the  king,  or  waiting  for 
redrefs,  retaliated,  by  committing  fimilar  barbarities  on  all  French  vcffels  with- 
out diftinftion.  The  French,  provoked  by  their  loffes,  preyed  on  the  mips  of 
all  Edward's  fubjects,  whether  Englifh  or  Gafcon :  the  lea  became  a  fcene  of 
piracy  between  the  nations :  the  fovereigns,  without  either  feconding  or  re- 
prefling  the  violence  of  their  fubjecls,  feemed  to  remain  indifferent  fpeetators : 
the  Englifh  made  private  afTociations  with  the  Irifh  and  Dutch  feamen  ;  the 
French  with  the  Flemifh  and  Genoefe*;  and  the  animofity  of  the  people  on  both 
fides  became  every  day  more  violent  and  barbarous.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred 
Norman  veflels  let  fail  to  the  fouth  for  wine  and  other  commodities ;  and  in 
their  paffage  feized  all  the  Englifh  fhips  which  they  met  with,  hanged  the  fea- 
men, and  took  pofleflion  of  the  goods.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Englifh  Tea-ports, 
informed  of  this,  incident,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail, flronger  and  better 
manned  than  the  others,  and  awaited  the  enemy  on  their  return  :  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  battle,  they  put  them  to  the  route,  and  funk,  deftroyed,  or  took  the 
greater  part  of  themt.  No  quarter  was  given  •  and  it  is  pretended  that  the 
lofs  of  the  French  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  men,  which  is  accounted  for  by 
this  circumfiance,  that  the  Norman  fleet  was  employed  in  tranfporting  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  foldiers  from  the  fouth. 

The  affair  was  now  become  too  important  to  be  any  longer  overlooked  by  the 
fovereigns.  On  Philip's  fending  an  envoy  to  demand  reparation  and  reftitution, 
the  king  difpatched  the  bifhop  of  London  to  the  French  court,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  quarrel.  He  firft  faid,  that  the  Englifh  courts  of  julKce  were  open 
to  all  men ;  and,  if  any  Frenchman  was  injured,  he  might  feek  reparation  by 
courfe  of  lawt.  He  next  offered  to  adjure  the  matter  by  private  arbiters  ;  by 
a  perfonal  interview  with  the  king  of  France  ;  or  by  a  reference  either  to  the 
pope  or  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  any  particular  cardinals  agreed  on  by  both 
parties||.  The  French,  probably  the  more  difgufted,  as  they  were  hitherto 
lofers  in  the  quarrel,  refufed  all  thefe  expedients  :  the  veflels  and  the  goods  of 
merchants- were  confifcated  on  both  fides:  depredations  were  continued  by  the 
Gafcons  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the  Englifh  in  the  chan- 
nel. Philip  cited  Edward,  as  duke  of  Guienne,  to  appear  in  his  court,  at  Paris, 
and  anfwer  for  thefe  offences  ;  and  the  king  of  England,  apprehenfive  of  danger 
to  that  province,  fent  John  Saint  John,  an  experienced  foldier,  to  Bourdeaux, 
and  gave  him  directions  to  put.  Guienne  in  a  pofture  of  defence§. 

In  order,  however,  to  prevent  a  final  rupture  between  the  nations,  Edward 
difpatched  his  brother  Edmond,  earl  of  Lancafler,  to  Paris  ;  and,  as  this  prince  had 
efpoufed  the  queen  of  Navarre,  mother  to  Jane,  queen  of  France,  he  feemed,  on 
account  of  that  alliance,  the  moft  proper  perfon  for  finding  expedients  to  accom- 

.*  Heraing,  vol.  i,p.  40.  +  Walfing.  p.  60,  Trivet,  p.  274  ;  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  ii.  p.  £09, 
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modate  the  difference.  Jane  pretended  to  interpofe  with  her  good  offices  ;  Ma- 
ry, the  queen-dowager,  feigned  the  fame  amiable  difpofition  :  and  theie  two 
princefles  told  Edmond,  that  the  circumftance  moll:  difficult  to  adjuft  was  the 
point  of  honour  with  Philip,  who  thought  himfelf  affronted  by  the  injuries  com- 
mitted againft  him  by  his  fub-vaffals  in  Guienne :  but,  if  Edward  would  once 
confent  to  give  him  feifin  and  poffeffion  of  that  province,  he  would  think  his 
honour  fully  repaired,  would  engage  to  reflore  Guienne  immediately,  and  would 
accept  of  a  yery  eafy  fatisfaition  for  all  the  other  injuries.  The  king  of  England 
was  confulted  on  the  occafion ;  and,  as  he  then  found  himfelf  in  immediate 
danger  of  war  with  the  Scots,  which  he  regarded  as  the  more  important  con- 
cern, this  politic  prince,  blinded  by  his  favourite  paffion  for  fubduing  that  na- 
tion, allowed  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  fo  grofs  an  artifice*  :  he  fent  his  bro- 
ther orders  to  fign  and  execute  the  treaty  with  the  two  queens.  Philip  folemn- 
ly  promifed  to  execute  his  part  of  it ;  and  Edward's  citation  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  France  was  accordingly  recalled.  But,  no  fooner  was  Philip  put  in 
poffeffion  of  Guienne,  than  the  citation  was  renewed  ;  Edward  was  condemned 
for  non-appearance  ;  and  Guienne,  by  a  formal  fentence,  was  declared  to  be 
forfeited,  and  annexed  to  the  crownt, 

*  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  619,  620;  Walfing.  p.  61 ;  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  42,  43  ;  Trivet,  p.  277. 

./  Rymer,  vol.ii.  p.  620,  622;  Waif.  p.  61;  Trivet,  p.  278;  Hume. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs  as  given  by  all  the  Englifti  hiftorians.  The 
French  writers,  however,  differ  from  them  moft  effentially ;  the  abbe  Velly,  in  particular,  confiders  the 
circumftance  of  the  treaty  figned  by  the  earl  of  Lancafter  and  the  two  queens  as  entirely  fabulous ;  he  re- 
jects the  teftimony  of  Edmond,  as  that  of  an  interefted  evidence  ;  and  regards  the  negleft  to  produce  the 
treaty,  either  at  the  time,  or  at  any  fubfequent  period,  as  an  infallible  proof  that  it'  never  exifted. — In 
the  fcuffle  between  the  two  failors,  he  makes  theEnglilnman  the  aggreffor,  obferving,  that  his  inability  to 
.cope  with  his  adverfary  induced  him  to  draw  his  knife  and  ftab  him  ;  he  is  filent  as  to  the  application  of  the 
Normans  to  Philip  for  redrefs ;  and  makes  Edward  a  party  in  the  depredations  afterwardscommitted  on 
the  fubjefts  of  France  ;  he  denies  the  ceffion  of  Guienne  by  the  king  of  England,  and  affirms,  that  that 
duchy  was  reduced  by  Philip,  in  confequence  of  Edward's  refufal  to  appear  in  the  court  of  his  fuperior 
lord ;  nay,  farther,  he  afferts  that  Edward  connived  at  its  redu&ion,  "  becaufe  he  had  long  been  forming 
«  projects  of  iniquity,"  (torn.  vii.  p.  77.)  Quoting  a  paffage  from  William  de  Nangis,  he  adds  :  "  Ed- 
's* ward  flattered  himfelf  that  he  ihould  recover  that  province,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies;  and  that,  having 
<<  re-conquered  it  by  force  of  arms,  he  mould  no  longer  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  French' crown,  but  enjoy  it 
"  by  the  right  of  war,  and  in  all  fovereignty."  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  he  tells  us,  Edward  fent 
two  friars  to  Philip  to  declare  that  he  no  longer  acknowledged  him  for  his  fovereign,  and  iliould  not  in  fu- 
ture pay  him  homage.  With  regard  to  the  affertion  of  William  de  Nangis,  it  is  not  only  ^  uncorroborated 
by  any  contemporary  hiftorian^but  is  flatly  contradi&ed  by  the  accounts  of  all  other  writers,  and  by  the 
whole  tenourof  Edward's  conducl.  Had  Edward  really  had  fuch  a  projeft  in  contemplation,  would  he 
have  exerted  himfelf  in  the  manner  he  did  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  to  eftablifh  a  peace  between 
France  and  Arragon  ?  Would  he  not  rather  have  widened  the  breach  between  the- two  monarchs,  in  order 
to  profit  by  their  diffention  for  the  more  eafy  and  effeclual  accomplifhment  of  his  own  plan  ?  To  have 
ftrengthened  the  hands  of  an  adverfary  whom  he  was  about  to  attack,  would  have  difplayed  a  degree  of  im- 
becility highly  repugnant  to  the  known  character  of  Edward  :  this  affertion,  therefore,  mult,  in  our  opini- 
on, fall  to  the  ground.  As  to  the  circumftance  of  the  fcuffle  between  the  failors,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
two  kings  upon  this  occafion,  the  abbe  Velly,  with  all  the  other  French  writers,  derives  his  intelligence  folely 
from  the  author  of  the  Spicilegium,  whofe  fingle  teftimony  is  certainly  inefficient  to  overturn  that  of  th<3 
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A.  D.  1 295.]  The  two  monarchs  now  prepared  for  war,  and  each  fought 
to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  forming  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  Ed- 
ward, fenfible  of  the  difficulties  he  mould  encounter  in  the  recovery  of  Gafcony, 
where  he  had  not  retained  a  fingle  place  in  his  hands,  endeavoured  to  compen- 
fate  that  lofs,  by  attaching  to  his  caufe  feveral  princes  who,  he  -projected, 
fliould  attack  France  on  all  quarters,  and  make  a  diveriion  of  her  forces.'  Adol- 
phus  de  NafTau,  king  of  the  Fvomans,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  for  that 
purpofe*  ;  as  did  alio  Amadeeus,  count  of  Savoy  j  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne  'y 
the  counts  of  Gueldres  and  Luxembourg;  and  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  the 
count  of  Bar,  who  had  married  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Eleanor. 
Philip,  on  his  fide,  concluded  a  treaty  with  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotlandt ; 
and-alfo  engaged,  as  allies,  Albert  duke  of  Auflria,  fon  to  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolphus ;  Humber,  dauphin  of  Vienne  ;  and  Hugh  de  Longwy,  and  James  de 
Chatillon,  lords  of  Leufe  and  of  Conde.  The  count  of  Flanders  had  not  yet 
declared  himfelf,  though  his  intentions  were  flrongly  fulpecled  by  Philip,  who, 
having  drawn  him  to  Paris,  on  Ibme  pretext  or  other,  arrefted  him  and  his  wife, 
and  imprifoned  them  both  intheLouvret,  for  having  violated  their  duty  as  vaf- 
fals.  It  was  in  fact,  fays  Velly,  an  eftablifhed  law  of  the  realm,  that  the  no- 
bles who  attended  the  court,  and  thofe  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown, 

different  hiftorians  we  have  quoted  in  the  text,  and  on  whofe  authority  the  Englifh  writers  have  founded 
their  narrative  of  the  tranfaftions. 

The  abbe  Velly's  attempt  to  jtiftify  Philip  from  the  charge  of  treachery,  with  regard  to  the  ceffion  of 
Guienne,  is  not  more  fuccefsful. — The  non-exiftance  of  the  treaty,  faid  to  be  figned  by  the  two  queens, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  its  not  having  been  produced  ;  fince  it  does  not  appear  that  any  period 
occurred,  during  the  reign  of  Philip,  at  which  its  production  was  rcquifite. — His  objection  to  the  teltimo- 
ny  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  merely  becaufehe  was  the  brother  of  Edward,  is  neither  liberal  nor  folid. — 
On  what  grounds  is  the  authority  of  Walter  Hemingford  and  Nicholas  Trivet  to  be  rejected  ?  They  were 
both  contemporary  writers  ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  was  well  qualified  to  write  on  French  affairs,  fince 
he  tells  us,  in  his  preface  (Nicolai  Triveri  Annales,  edit.  Oxon.  1719*  p.  2,)  that  "he  ftudied  at  Paris, 
*c  where  he  read  thehiftories  of  France  and  Normandy  with  great  care;  and  faithfully  extracted  out  of 
**  them  every  thing  that  related  to  the  Englifh  nation."  From  thefe  extracts,  from  what  came  to  his 
own  knowledge,  and  from  what  he  learned  from  the  information  of  men  worthy  of  credit,  he  tells  us,  he 
compofed  his  work.  He  was  not,  therefore,  a  man  likely  to  be  impofed  upon  by  popular  reports,  or  to 
be  fwayed  by  popular  prejudice  :  indeed  his  <  Hiftorical  Annals'  betray  no  marks  either  of  partiality,  pre- 
cipitation, or  innacuracy.  Velly  refts  folely  on  the  improbability  of  the  circumftance,  and  on  the  non- 
production  of  the  treaty;  he  adduces  no  proof,  no  authority,  in  fupport  of  his  opinion:  evidence  thus 
■vague  and  prefumptive  (if  indeed  it  can  be  called  evidence)  cannot  furely  be  oppofed  to  the  pofitive  tefti- 
moriy  of  contemporary  writers.  Velly  frequently  accufes  Matthew  Paris  and  Rapin  of  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality ;  how  far  fuch  accufations  become  him,  will  beft  appear  from  the  following  preface  to  his  account  of 
the  prefent  tranfaction. 

"  If  prudence  forbid  us  to  pay  implicit  belief  to  the  French,  who  always  cherifhed  honour  as  their  dea- 
11  reft  idol,  greater  credit  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  Englifh  writers,  who,  as  we  learn  from  daily  expe- 
*?  rience,  do  not  fcruple  to  advance  facts,  that  owe  their  exiftence  but  to  their  own  prejudice."  Such  an 
author  muit  be  read  with  caution,  on  all  matters  in  which  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  rival  kingdoms  are 
concerned  ;  and  his  authorities  muft  be  carefully  confulted  ! 

*  Heming.  vol.  r.  p.  jr.  +  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  680 ;  Pyrnne'a  Collect,  vol.  iii.  p,  602 ;  Heming.  vol, 
2.  p.  76,  77.        j  Spicil.  t.  iii.  p.  150. 
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could  not  marry,  themfelves,  nor  give  their  children  in  marriage,  without  the 
king's  confent.  The  count,  by  promifing  his  daughter  to  the  elded  fon  of  the 
king  of  England,  had  violated  this  indilpenlable  duty  ;  and  Philip  became  judge 
in  his  own  caufe,  and  punifhed  him  without  a  trial.  To  obtain  his  liberty, 
Guy  was  willing  to  promife  whatever  was  required  of  him  ;  the  king,  there- 
fore, infilled  on  his  daughter  being  left  with  him  as  a  hoftage  for  the  fidelity 
of  her  father  ;  and,  on  that  condition,  he  releafed  his  noble  captives. 

A.  D.  1296.]  At  length  hoftilities  commenced  ;  the.  Englifli  fleet  entered 
the  Garonne,  landed  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  John  de 
Bretagne,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  other  officers  of  reputation*,  who  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  town  of  Bayonne,  as  well  as  of  Bourg,  Blaye,  Reole, 
Saint  Severe,  and  other  places,  which  ftraitened  Bourdeaux,  and  cut  off  its 
communication  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  favour  which  the  Gafcon  nobility 
bore  to  the  Englith  government  facilitated  thefe  conquefts,  and  feemed  to  pro- 
mife ftill  greater  fucceffes  ;  but  this  advantage  was  foon  loft  by  the  mifeondudt 
of  fome  of  the  Englim  officers?.  The  French  army,  under  the  con  duel:  of  the 
king's  brother,  Charles  de  Valois,  having  laid  fiege  to  Pondenfac,  a  fmall  for- 
trefs  near  Reole,  obliged  Gifrard,  the  governor,  to  capitulate ;  and  the  articles 
though  favourable  to  the  Englifh,  left  all  the  Gafcon  prifoners  at,  discretion,  of 
whom  about  fifty  were  hanged  by  Charles  as  rebels  ;  a  policy,  by  which  he 
both  intimidated  that  people,  and  produced  an  irreparable  breach  between  them 
and  the  Englifh' .  That  prince  immediately  attacked  Reole,  where  the  earl  of 
Richmond  himfelf  commanded  ;  and,  as  the  place  feemed  not  tenable,  the  En- 
glifh general  drew  his  troops  to  the  water-fide,  Math  an  in  intention  of  embark- 
ing with  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  The  enraged  Gafcons  fell  upon  his  rear, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  opened  their  gates  to  the  French,  who,  befides  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  place,  took  many  prifoners  of  diftinction.  Saint. Se- 
vere was  more  vigoroufly'  defended  by  the  earl  of  Oxford ;  but  was,  at  laft, 
obliged  to  capitulate.  Philip,  not  content  with  thefe  fucceffes  in  Gafcony, 
threatened  England  with  an  invaflon  ;  and,  by  a  fudden  attempt,  his  troops 
took  and  burnt  Dover||  ;  but,  though  they  were  fufficientlyftrong,  £kys  the  Jagq- 
cious  William  de  Nangis,  to  conquer  the  whole  Englifh  monarchy — they  foon 
after  retired. 

Thus  the  war  was  confined  to  Guienne,  v,  hither  Edward  fent  a  frefli  army  of 
feven  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Lancafter. 
That  prince  gained,  at  firfl,  fome  advantage  over  the  French  at  Bourdeaux; 
but  he  was  foon  after  feized  with  a  violent  diflemper,  of  which  he  died  at  Bay- 
onne. The  command  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  count  of  Artois,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  aftate 
of  inactivity§. 

f  Trivet,  p.  279.         f  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.         J  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  49.  ||  Tiivet,  p.  284  j 

Chron.  Dunft,  vol.  ii.  p.  642.         §  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  72,  73,  74, 
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The  king  of  England,  however,  being  refolved  to  recover  the  ancient  pa- 
trimony of  liis  family,  laid  a  plan  for  carrying  the  war  into  a  quarter  where 
Philip  was  lefs  prepared  for  refiftance.  With  this  view,  he  married  his  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  to  John  count  of  Holland,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  contracted  an 
alliance  with  Guy,  count  of  Flanders,  Stipulated  to  pay  him  the  fum  of  fevcn- 
ty-five  thoufand  pounds,  and  projected  an  invafion,  with  their  united  forces, 
upon  Philip,  their  common  enemy*.  He  hoped,  that  when  he  himfelf,  at  the 
head  of  the  Englifh,  Flemifh,  and  Dutch  armies,  reinforced  by  his  German  allies 
(to  whom  he  had  promifed  or  remitted  considerable  fums),  mould  enter  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  threaten  the  capital  itfelf,  Philip  would,  at  laft,  be 
obliged  to  relinquifh  his  acquifitions,  and  purchafe  peace  by  the  reftitution  of 
Guiennet. 

The  numerous  enemies  which  Philip  had  to  encounter  demanded  the  whole 
ftrength,of  the  kingdom  :  he  therefore  published  an  ordonnance,  by  which  he 
forbade  aU>private  wars,  and  fufpended  thofe  which  were  already  begunt.  All 
noblemen  who  were  engaged  in  hoflilities,  received  orders  to  conclude  truces, 
or  to  give  fureties  that  they  would  not  attack  each  other,  till  the  king's  war  was 
terminated.  During  that  period  alfo,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  judicial  combats, 
were  profcribed ;  and  fuch  as  were  injured  were  compelled  to  apply  for  redrefs 
to  the  eftabliihed  courts  of  juftice.  Creditors  were  forbidden  to  feize  the  arms 
and  horfes  of  knights  for  debt,  by  which  means  many  were  induced  to  join  the 
royal  Standard,  who  would  otherwife  have  been  afraid  to  appear. 

About  this  time  Celeftine  the  Fifth  refigned  the  triple  crown,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Boniface  the  Eighth,  a  man  of  a  violent  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  who, 
inftead  of  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion,  fought  to  ufurp  a  temporal  fove- 
reignty  over  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  ;  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  right  of  dif- 
poling  of  crowns. — Already  had  he  fixed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  fucceflion 
to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  beftowed  Sardinia  and  Corfica  on  the  king  of 
Arragon ;  he  next  call:  his  eyes  on  France  and  England,  and  fent  two  legates||, 
Berard,  bifhop  of  Albany,  and  Simon,  bifhop  of  Palefline,  with  orders  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace  between- the  two  monarchs  ;  or,  mould  they  fail  in  that,  at  leafl 
to  make  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  conclude  a  truce.  Philip,  jufl- 
ly  offended  at  this  dictatorial  method  of  proceeding,  told  them,  that  a  king  of 
France  was  not  accuflomed  to  receive  orders  from  any  one  with  refpect  to  the 
government  of  his  dominions  ;  that  his  difpute  with  England  was  not  a  matter 
of  religion  ;  that  the  pope,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  mould  confine  himfelf  to  exhor^ 
tations,  and.not  prefume  to  iffue  commands,  which  mull  necefTarily  be  treated 
with  contempt.  This  proper  exertion  of  fpirit  enraged  Boniface,  who  determi^ 
ned  to  embrace  the  firfc  opportunity  of  being  revenged  ;  and  a  circumftance  foon 
occurred,  which  he  thought  favourable  for  his  purpofe. 

*  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  761 ;  Walfmg.  p.  68.  +  Hume.         J  Ordon.  des  Roisde  France,  torn,  i.  p.  328s 
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The  count  of  Flanders,  unable  to  obtaip  from  Philip  the  releaSe  of  his  daugh- 
ter, had  lent  to  Rome,  to  defire  that  the  matter  might  be  examined  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  fovereign  pontiff*;  the  appeal  flattered  the  vanity  of  Boniface, 
and,  at  this  period,  was  peculiarly  pleafmg  to  him  :  his  firft  care  was  to  order 
the  bifhop  of  Meaux  to  fummon  the  king  to  do  juftice  to  the  count  ;  or,  if  he 
mould  perfifl  in  his  refufal,  to  cite  him  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  pontifical 
throne,  where  his  fentence  would  be  pronounced.  The  prelate  did  not  forget 
a  fingle  circumftance  of  his  commiffion  ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  king  treated 
his  citations  with  proper  contempt,  he  thought  to  intimidate  him,  by  declaring, 
that  the  pope  was  refolved  to  employ  even  the  thunders  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  enforce  obedience  to  his  mandates.  Philip,  more  enraged  at  the  audacity,, 
than  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  the  pontiff,  anfwered,  like  a  prince  who  enter- 
tained a  juft  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity,  "  That  he  thought  it  ftrange  that  Boni- 
"  face  mould  prefume  to  talk  in  fuch  a  lofty  ftyle  on  a  matter  which  was  fo- 
"  reign  from  his  jurifdi&ion  ;  that  he  had  a  court  of  his  own,  in  which  his  fab- 
cc  je&s  and  his  valfals  were  tried;  that  he  acknowledged,  in  temporal  concerns, 
"  no  fuperior  but  God,  to  whom  alone  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
"  his  conduct  ;  that  he  advifed  the  pope  to  fave  himfelf  fo  much  ufelefs  trou- 
"'  ble,  fince  all  his  menaces  would  prove  insufficient  to  introduce  popifh  maxims 
u  into  the  French  empire." 

Boniface,  more  angry  than  difcouraged  at  the  inutility  of  his  efforts,  made 
one  other  attempt,  which,  though  it  caufed  a  great  difturbance,  proved  equally 
nnfuccefsful.  The  king,  furrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  againfl  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  make  immenfe  preparations,  which,  of  courfe,  were  attend- 
ed with  confiderable  expence,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  impofing  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  his  fubje&s. — The  firft  impoft  to  which  he  had  recourfe  was 
oppreflive,  becaufe  partial  ;  it  confifted  in  the  exaction  of  a  hundredth,  and  af- 
terward a  fiftieth,  part  of  all  property  belonging  to  people  in  tradet.  The  evil 
effects  of  fuch  a  tax  foon  became  manifeft  ;  when  the  king,  inftead  of  dividing 
it,  as  equally  as  the  nature  of  his  government  would  admit,  on, every  clafs  of 
people,  transferred  the  whole  of  it  from  the  tradefmen  to  the  clergy.  This 
was  certainly  an  attempt  to  avoid  one  aft  of  injuflice  by  the  commiffion  of  ano- 
ther, and  betrayed  either  a  fhameful  want  of  political  knowledge,  or  a  culpa- 
ble inattention  to  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  a  monarch.  The  mode,  however,. 
by  which  fome  part  of  the  clergy  fought  to  obtain  redrefs,  was  equally  inexcu- 
fable  :  they  appealed  from  the  ediel  of  their  fovereign  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope  ;  the  Roman  pontiff  was  happy  to  embrace  any  opportunity  for  humbling 
the  pride,  and  checking  the  power,  of  a  refractory  monarch  ;  and  he  thought, 
that,  by  undertaking  to  defend  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  he  mould  excite 
an  infurreclion  that  might  fhake  the  throne  of  Philip. 

*  Dcmeles,  p.  24;  P.  Dan.  torn.  iii.  p.  41*  t  Spicil.  torn.  in.  p.  $z> 
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With  this  view  he  publiflied  the  famous  bull,  which  is  fo  well  known  in  hif- 
tory  by  the  appellation  of  Clericis  Laicos — a  bull  equally  terrible  to  princes  who 
exact  fubfidies  from  the  clergy,  and  to  ecclefiaftics  who  fubmit  to  fuch  exac- 
tions. It  begins  by  a  ftrong  and  pathetic  declamation  on  the  ancient  enmity  of 
the  laity  to  the  clergy  ;  on  the  fhameful  conduct  of  foverdgn  princes,  who,  in 
times  of  public  necelfity,  affumed  the  power  of  impofing  taxes  on  the  tempora- 
lities of  the  church  ;  on  the  weaknefs  of  prelates,  who,  timid  and  groveling, 
fhrunk  before  kings,  who  had  no  pozuer  either  over  their  perjbns  or  their  proper- 
ty^ authorifing,  by  their  filence,  fuch  detcftable  abufes  :  it  concludes  with  this 
curious  decifton — "  That  no  clerk,  prelate,  or  monk,  fhall  pay  to  the  tempo- 
"  ral  power,  on  any  account  whatever,  either  a  tenth,  a  twentieth,  a  hun- 
"  dredth,  or  any  other  tax,  under  the  name  of  aid,  loan,  voluntary  gift,  grant, 
"  or  fubfidy,  without  the  exprejs  permiffion  of  the  fiver eign  pontiff.  All  thofe 
"  who  fhall  attempt  to  exact  any  import — kings,  princes,  minifters,  officers, 
<c  and  clerks — are  loaded  with  the  anathemas  of  the  church  :  all  univerfities 
11  who  fhall  prefume  to  confent  to  it  are  laid  under  an  interdict  ;  and  fuch  pre- 
u  lates  as  do  not  oppofe  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  are  degraded." 

The  prohibition  was  general,  and  the  penalties  announced  by  the  bull  were 
equally  levelled  at  all  fovereigns,  without  any  particular  mention  of  France  : 
Philip,  neverthelefs,  thought  the  bull  was  principally  directed  againft  himfelf ; 
he  knew  that  fome  of  the  clergy  had  complained  to  the  pope  of  the  new  import  • 
he  imagined  that  the  general  terms  of  the  bull  were  calculated  to  conceal  fome 
artifice  ;  he  was  apprehenfive  that  Boniface  intended,  by  degrees,  to  render  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  vaffals  of  the  holy  fee,  or,  at  leaft,  to  ufurp  the  fame  au- 
thority over  them,  as  he  exercifed  over  the  petty  ftates  of  Italy  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, determined  to  make  reprifals  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  ifTued  two  edicts, 
which,  without  mentioning  Home,  affected  that  court  moft  fenfibly*.  The  firft 
contained  an  order  to  all  his  revenue  officers  and  others,  not  to  fuffer  the  expor- 
tation of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  precious  ftones,  horfes,  provifions,  arms,  or  am-, 
munition,  without  a  pa/sport  figned  by  him/elf.  The  fecond  forbade  all  foreign- 
ers to  enter  the  kingdom,  or  fettle  there,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce. Both  edicts  were  general ;  and  confifcation  of  property  was  the  .penal- 
ty annexed  to  a  violation  of  them. 

The  intention  of  Philip  could  not  poffibly  efcape  the  notice  of  Boniface,  who 
took  the  earliert  opportunity  of  exprefling  his  refentment ;  he  ordered  the  bifhop 
of  Viviers  to  deliver  to  the  king  a  new  built,  more  replete  with  pride,  pre- 
emption, and  arrogance,  than  the  former  :  "If  it  was  the  intention  of  thofe  who 
cc  framed  the  two  edicts,"  fays  the  pontiff,  "  to  extend  them  to  ecclefiartics,  it 
"  was  not  merely  an  imprudent,  but  a  mad  fcheme  :  that  pretention  alone,  if  it 
u  ever  entered  your  thoughts,  fubjects  you  to  the  anathemas  pronounced  againrt 
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"  thofe  who  invade  the  liberty  of  the  holy  church,  which  was  made  to  com- 
"  mand,  and  not  to  be  commanded.  Learn,  O  king!  that  neither  you  nor  any 
"  fecular  prince,  has  the  lead  authority  over  the  clergy."  Boniface  then  en- 
tered into  an  explanation  of  his  laft  bull,  which,  he  declared,  was  neither  meant 
to  deprive  the  king  of  thofe  fervices  which  certain  prelates  were  bound  to  pay 
him,  as  vafTals  ;  nor  even  to  oppofe  imports  upon  the  clergy,  when  levied  with 
the  permhTion  of  the  holy  fee  :  he  next  proceeded  to  the  moft  bitter  reproaches, 
and  reminded  Philip,  that  the  oppreffive  taxes  which  he  had  impoled  on  his 
fubjecls  had  caufed  a  fenfible  diminution  of  their  affections  for  him  ;  that  he  had 
given  rife  to  the  war  which  ruined  his  people  ;  that  the  decifion  of  that  difpute 
belonged  to  the  holy  fee,  fince  the  point  to  be  decided  was,  whether  he  could, 
without  being  guilty  of  a  fin,  retain  thofe  places  which  he  had  taken  from  Ed- 
ward in  Guienne,  as  well  as  the  fovereignty  of  the  county  of  Burgundy,  which 
he  had  ufurped  from  Adolphus  ;  "that  it  was  fhameful  in  him  to  reject  the  au- 
thority of  a  tribunal,  which  polfelfed  an  univerfal  jurifdiclion,  and  by  which 
even  the  two  kings,  his  enemies,  had  confented  to  be  judged  ;  he  finifhed  with 
the  accuftomed  threat  of  reducing  him  to  obedience  by  means  of  excommuni- 
cations, interdicts,  and  all  the  ecclefiaftical  artillery  of  the  Vatican. 

Philip,  undifmayed  by  the  menaces  of  his  fpiritual  adverfary,  anfwered  his 
bull  by  a  long  manifefto,  in  which  it  was  obferved,  that,  at  all  times,  even  be- 
fore the  clergy  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire*,  the  kings  of 
France  poffeffed  the  right  of  publifhing  ordonnances  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
ftate,  which,  he  faid,  was  the  only  object  he  had  in  view  in  his  late  edicts  (an  af- 
fertion,  by  the  bye,  inconfiftent  with  his  dignity,  as  it  was  evidently  falfe)  ;  that 
the  church  was  an  undivided  whole,  comprehending  both  laity  and  clergy,  both 
alike  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  was  procured  for  them  by 
the  Holy  Founder  of  their  faith  ;  that  particular  privileges  or  immunities,  gran- 
ted by  the  pope  to  ecclefiaftics,  with  the  permiffion  of  their  fovereigns,  ought 
not  to  be  prejudical  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  ;  that  the  clergy  were  members 
of  the  ftate  equally  with  other  fubjects,  and  confequently  ought  to  contribute,  at 
leaft  with  their  money,  to  its  defence — an  obligation  which  became  more  indif- 
penfable,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  poifefllons  ;  that  the)  were  them- 
felves  unable  to  defend  thefe  poffeffions  from  pillage  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  them  frominvafion,  the  nobles  and  the  foldiers  daily  expofed  their  lives  ; 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  to  forbid  them,  under  the  fevereft  pe- 
nalties, to  accede  to  fuch  contributions,  while  they  were  permitted  to  diffipate 
their  revenues,  with  impunity,  in  equipages,  feafting,  rich  furniture,  plays,  and 
a  thoufand  worldly  vanities,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  poor ;  that  it  was 
fhameful  in  the  chief  minifter  of  religion,  to  iffue  anathemas  for  preventing  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  to  Csfar,  which  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf,  and  his  apoftles.  Uk 
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imitation  of  their  matter,  paid  to  the  princes  in  whofe  territories  they  refuted  ; 
that,  the  king  paid  a  jutt  adoration  to  the  Deity,  and  honoured  the  ininifters  of 
the  church,  but  that  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  unjuft  threats  of  men  ; 
that  he  had  feized  Guienne,  a  fief  of  his  crown,  becaufe  the  king  of  England, 
his  vaffal,  refufed  to  appear  in  his  court,  whither  he  had  been  fummoned  ;  and 
that  he  had  conquered  the  county  of  Burgundy,  becaufe  he  had  been  provoked 
by  the  pride  and  mifconduct  of  Adolphus. 

At  the  fame  time,  Peter  Barbet,  bifhop  of  Rheims,  wrote  to  the  pope,  in  con- 
cert with  the  bifhops  and  abbots  of  his  diocefc*,  to  entreat  he  would  put  a  flop 
to  the  confufion  occafioned  by  his  bull,  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  immunities  ; 
he  reprefented  the  dangerous  difcontents  to  which  it  had  given  rife  in  France  ; 
obferved  that  the  attempts  of  his  holinefs  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  clergy  might 
prove  fatal  to  that  body  ;  and  that,  by  feeking  to  obtain  for  them  new  preroga- 
tives, it  expofeel  them  to  the  lofs  of  thofe  privileges  which  they  already  poffefTed  ; 
that  the  princes  and  nobles,  raoft  of  whom  had  ecclefiaftics  for  vallate,  were  as 
much  offended  with  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  the  king  himfelf ; 
that  it  was  in  agitation  to  convene  an  affembly  of  prelates,  who  were  chiefly 
vaJGTals  to  the  king,  in  order  to  adopt  meafures  for  maintaining  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdom,  the  honour  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  independence  of  the  crown  ; 
that  all  his  brethren  earneftly  befought  him  torefpeet  the  engagements  they  had 
contracted,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  mild  and  conciliatory  meafures  for  enfuring 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  mutt  depend  on  its  union  with 
the  king,  princes,  and  nobles  of  the  empire.  The  archbifhop  fent  fbme  prelates 
of  his  diocefe  with  this  letter  to  the  fovereign  pontiff,  who  were  likewife  defir- 
ed  to  point  out  to  his  holinefs  the  urgent  necefllty  of  immediately  revoking  the 
bull  in  queftion,  or  elfe  of  explaining  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  fatisfy  the 
king  and  the  nation. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  had  tried  to  ioothe  the  pope  by  fufpending  the  exe- 
cution of  his  late  edicts  ;  but,  convinced  by  experience  of  the  inutility  of  fub- 
mifuont,  he  again  put  them  in  force,  and  gave  the  moft  pofitive  orders  for  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  penalties  annexed  to  a  violation  of  them.  Boni- 
face complained  bitterly  of  his  conduct,  in  a  brief,  in  which  he  repeated  the 
{tale  maxims  of  the  court  of  Rome  :  "  That  the  king  has  neither  right  nor  pow- 
"  er  over  the  clergy^  that  he  can  neither  dilpofe  of  their  property  nor  their 
"  perfons ;  and  that,  if  he  be  rafh  enough  to  attempt  it,  he  incurs  the  penalties 
"  inflicted  by  the  canons."  The  king,  however,  perfifted  in  his  refolution  ;  and 
the  pope,  aftonifhed  at  the  vigorous  oppofition  he  experienced,  even  from  thofe 
who,  he  expected,  would  have  efpoufed  his  caufe,  at  length  confented  to  pub- 
lifh  fuch  an  explanation  of  his  bull,  as  would,  in  his  opinion,  remove  the  prin- 
cipal- objections  to  it.     This  curious   manifefto  is  addrefTed  to  Philipf  :  it  d&- 
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clares,  in  fubflance,  "  That  his  holinefs  is  willing  that  the  clergy  of  France 
il  fhould  pay  fome  contribution  to  the  king,  provided  it  proceed  from  their  own 
"  free  will,  under  the  name  of  a  voluntary  gift  or  a  loan,  not  as  a  duty  or  im- 
"  poll  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  ;  that  he  does  not  comprehend 
"  in  the  exemptions  fpecifiedin  the  bull,  either  thofe  who  hold  fiefs  of  the  crown, 
"  or  married  clerks,  or  fuch  as  affume  the  clerical  habit,  for  the  mere  purpofe 
"  of  exempting  themfelves  from  public  taxes;  that  he  permits  the  king,  or  his 
"  officers  in  his  name,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  holy  fee,  on  prefling  occafions, 
"  for  obtaining  permiffion  to  levy  fubfidies  on  the  other  prelates,  or  members 
"  of  the  clergy,  who  are,  by  their  ftation,  exempt,  privileged,  independent  of  the 
Cl  Jecular  authority,  and  the  royal  jurifdidiion." 

Such  a  declaration  as  this  was  not  likely  to  produce  the  defired  reconciliation  ; 
and  fome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pope,  about  this  time,  rendered  the  breach 
flill  wider  :  he  publiihed  a  brief,  by  which  the  king  was  enjoined  to  forward 
the  money  which  had  been  collected  from  the  clergy,  as  a  fubfidy  for  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  all  thofe  who  mould  oppofe  its  exportation  from  France,  where  it 
was  fo  much  wanted,  were  threatened  with  excommunication*  :  the  truce,  too, 
which  the  pope  had  before  ordered  to  be  immediately  concluded,  under  pain  of 
anathema,  was  now  published,  by  the   legates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  with- 
out the  king's  permiffion.     Thus  infuited  by  an  ambitious  prieft,  Philip  refolv- 
ed  to  afTeit  his  own  dignity,  and  the  independence  of  his  crown  ;  he  according- 
ly  iffued  a  proteft,  by  which  he  declared,  that  the  care   and  a  dm  migration  of 
the  temporal  power,  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  belonged  to  him,  folely  and  ex-^ 
cluiively ;  that  he  neither  acknowledged  nor  would  fubmit  to  any  fuperior  ;  that 
he  was  detentiined  to  exercife,  with  independence,  the  authority  which  heaven 
had  given  him  over  his  fubjects,  an  authority  which  he  knew  how  to  maintain 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  that  it  had  never  been  his  inten- 
tion to  fubmit  to  the  pope  in  temporal  matters,  nor  to  partake  with  him  a  juris- 
diction for  which  he  was  indebted  only  to  God  and  his  fword  ;  but  that,  in  fpiri- 
tual  concerns,   he  was  always  ready,  in  imitation  of  his  predecefFors,  to  pay 
fuch  obedience  to  the  holy  fee,  as  a  true  child  of  the  church  could  and  oughtt. 
A.  D.    1297.]     After   this  proteft  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  king- 
dom, Philip  afTembled    his   army,  and,  marching  towards    Flanders,  repulfed 
the  troops  who   were  deftined  to  guard    the  frontiers,  and   pufhed  forward  to 
Lille,  where  Robert,  fon  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  commanded  in  perfon  :  the 
king  laid  liege  to  this  important  town,  which  was  flrongly  fortified,  and  defen- 
ded by  a  numerous  garrifon  ;  while  the  count   of  Artois  made  an  invafion  into 
the  circumjacent  country,  and  at  Furnes  obtained  a  iignal  victory  over  the  Fle- 
mings.     The  furrender  of  Furnes,  Caflel,  and  all  the  neighbouring  forts,  was 
lift  confequence  of  this  defeat :  another  detachment  repelled  the  troops  of  thp 
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count  of  Bar,  who  had  entered  Champagne,  and,  purfuing  them  into  their  own 
territories,  laid  wafte  the  country  with  fire  and  fvvord.  Philip,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  prefFed  the  fiege  of  Lille  with  vigour,  though  with  little  effect ;  he 
was,  at  length,  indebted  to  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  poffeflion 
of  the  place ;  and  Robert,  the  governor,  was  fuffered  to  march  out  with  his 
troops,  and  retire  to  Bruges.  The  victorious  progrefs  of  Philip  was  next 
diftinguiftied  by  the  capture  of  Courtray  ;  but  the  king  of  England,  who  arri- 
ved in  Flanders  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  was  able  to  flop  the  ca- 
reer of  his  victories  ;  and  the  French  monarch,  finding  all  the  weak  refources 
of  the  kingdom  already  exhausted,  began  to  dread  a  reverfeof  fortune,  and  to 
apprehend  an  invaGon  of  France  itfelf.  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  diiap- 
pointedof  affiftance  from  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Romans,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  at  a  very  high  price,  and  finding  many  urgent  calls  for  his  prefence  in 
England,  was  defirous  of  ending,  on  any  honourable  terms,  a  war,  which  fer- 
ved  only  to  divert  his  force  from  the  execution  of  more  important  fubjects*. 
This  difpofition  in  both  monarchs  foon  produced  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  for 
two  years;  when  Philip  was  left  in  pofTefiion  of  Lille,  Courtray,  Furnes,  CafTel, 
and  Bruges,  which  advantage  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  powerful  faction  which 
then  prevailed  in  Flanderst. 

The  pride  of  Boniface  was,  by  this  time,  fomewhat  humbled  :  the  kings  lafl 
proteft,  with  the  remonftrances  of  the  clergy  of  Rheims,  and  the  general  mur- 
murs of  the  whole  kingdom,  alarmed  the  afpiring  pontiff.  Another  bull  was 
iipw  publifhed,  by  which  the  former  one  received  new  modifications  and  expla- 
nations, and  in  which  the  pope,  at  length,  declared  fully  and  unequivocally — 
a  That  the  bull,  entitled  Clericis  Laicos,  did  not  relate  to  France,  and  that  the 
"  king  and  his  fuccefTors,  might,  for  the  defence  of  the  flate,  in  times  of  ne- 
t£  ceility,  receive  fubfidies  from  the  clergy,  without  afking  the  permiffion  or 
"  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  that  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe 
"  was  to  be  decided  by  the  monarch  and  his  privy  council ;  and,  finally,  that 
"  he  never  intended  to  invade  the  liberties,  franchifes,  or  cufloms  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  nor  the  rights  of  the  king,  his  counts  and  barons." — This  declaration, 
which,'  bearing  a  falfhood  on  the  face  of  it,  might  more  juftly  be  termed  a  re- 
tr delation,  was  read  in  a  general  afTembly  of  the  prelates  of  France  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  power  thus  acknowledged  to  be  vefled  in  the  king,  of  levying 
taxes  on  the  clergy  by  his  own  authority,  Velly  obferves,  that  till  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  Firft,  no  tenths  were  impofed  on  them  without  the  pope's  confent ; 
but  this  circumftanee  is  afcribed  by  the  French  hiftorians  folely  to  the  piety  of 
their  monarchs,  difplayed,  doubtlefs,  in  their  refpect  for  the  head  of  the  church- 

Boniface  did  not  flop  here  ;  aware  of  Philip's  love  of  money,  he  granted  him 
a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  for  three  years  ;  he  alfo  promifed  to  ex~ 
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ert  his  influence  in  order  to  promote  the  elevation  of  his  brother,  the  count  of 
Valois,  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  and,  farther  to  flatter  him,  he  canonized  his 
anceflor,  Saint  Lewis,  after  fixty-three  miracles  had  been  duly  verified  :  "  A 
-"  canonization  (fays  the  pope  in  one  of  his  panegyrics  on  that  monarch)  which 
"  produced  more  writings  than  an  afs  could  carry." 

A.  D.  1298.3  But  thefe  amicable  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  pro- 
ceeded lefs  from  friendfhip  than  policy  :  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  produce 
of  the  tenth  which  had  been  levied  on  the  clergy,  and  which  the  edict  for  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  money  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  receiving. 
The  king  now  fuffered  this  fum  to  be  fent  him  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ac- 
cepted his  mediation  for  concluding  a  peace  with  England  ;  but  Philip  and  Ed- 
ward, equally  jealous  of  papal  claims,  took  care  to  infert  in  their  reference, 
that  Boniface  was  made  judge  of  the  difference,  by  their  confent,  as  a  private 
perfon,  not  by  any  right  of  his  pontificate ;  and  the  pope,  without  feeming  to 
be  offended  at  this  mortifying  claufe,  proceeded  to  give  a  fentence  between 
them,  in  which  they  both  acquiefced*.  He  brought  them  to  agree  that  their 
union  fhould  be  cemented  by  a  double  marriage  :  that  of  Edward  himfelf, 
who  was  now  a  widower,  with  Margaret,  Philip's  lifter  ;  and  that  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  with  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Francet  ;  Philip  was  likewife 
willing  to  reflore  Guienne  to  the  Englifh,  which,  indeed,  he  had  no  good  pre- 
tence to  retain  ;  but  he  infilled  that  the  Scots,  and  their  king,  John  Baliol, 
mould,  as  his  allies,  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  and  reftored  to  their  liber- 
ty. The  difference,  after  feveral  difputes,  was  compromifed  by  their  making 
mutual  facrifices  to  each  other  :  Edward  agreed  to  abandon  his  ally,  the  count 
of  Flanders,  on  condition  that  Philip  lhould  treat,  in  like  manner,  the  king  of 
Scots.  The  profpect  of  conquering  thefe, two  countries,  whofe  lituation  made 
them  fo  commodious  an  acquisition  to  the  respective  kingdoms,  prevailed  over 
all  other  confiderations  ;  but  the  final  difappointment,  which  both  of  them  ex- 
perienced in  their  hopes,  was  ajuft  punifhment  for  the  treacherous  defertion  of 
their  allies. 

A.  D.  1299O  No  fooner  was  the  truce  expired  than  the  count  of  Valois 
led  a  French  army  into  Flanders,  at  whofe  approach  Douay  and  Bethune  open- 
ed their  gatesf.  In  vain  did  Robert,  the  fon  of  Guy,  attempt  to  impede  their 
progrefs  ;  he  fuftained  a  total  defeat ;  after  which  Dam  was  taken,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  country  reduced,  except  Ghent,  whither  Guy  himfelf  had  reti- 
red. The  unhappy  count,  though  openly  protected  by  the  pope,  found  himfelf 
unable  to  refill  the  power  of  Philip  ;  he  knew  likewife  that  his  treacherous 
fubjects  were  fecretly  negociating  with  the  enemy  for  the  furrender  of  his  capi- 
tal ;  he  therefore  refolved  to  fue  for  peace  :  to  his  applications  for  that  purpofe 

*  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  817  ;  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  Trivet,  p.  310.  +  Rjmer,  vol.  ii.  p,  823, 
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he  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  only  poflible  means  of  obtaining  pardon,  was 
to  repair  to  Paris,  with  his  two  fons,  Robert  and  William,  and  throw  himfelf 
on  the  king's  mercy*  ;  on  condition,  that  if  he  could  not  fettle  the  terms  of  ac- 
commodation within  a  year,  he  mould  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Flanders. 
Abandoned  by  his  ally,  deferted  by  his  own  fubjedls,  Guy  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cede to  thefe  hard  terms  ;  he  accordingly  went  to  Paris  with  his  fons  ;  but 
the  imperious  Philip  received  his  fubmiflion  with  fcorn,  and,  treacheroufly  re- 
futing to  ratifiy  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  brother,  pronounced  a  fentence 
worthy  a  tyrant. — He  firft  made  a  merit  of  not  putting  thefe  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  death;  he  then  ordered  Guy  and  his  two  fons,  with  forty  Flemifh  no- 
blemen, who  had  accompanied  them,  to  be  confined  in  different  prifons  ;  and 
declared  the  count's  territories  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Having  thus  acted 
as  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  he  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  fentence,  by 
taking  poffelfion  of  Flanders,  which  he  declared  to  be  united  to  the  crown. 
The  government  of  this  important  province  was  entrufted  to  Peter  de  Cha- 
tillon,  the  queen's   uncle,  whofe  mifconduct  punifhed   Philip   for  his  tyranny. 

The  king  of  France  having  thus  become  matter  of  the  dominions  and  perfon 
of  an  enemy  who  was  highly  formidable,  as  well  from  the  fituation  of  his  coun- 
try as  from  the  protection  he  received  from  the  court  of  Rome,  fought  far- 
ther to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  forming  alliances  that  might  enable  him  to  oppofe 
more  fuccefsfully  the  attempts  of  the  fovereign  pontiff.  With  this  view  he  had 
a  conference  with  Albert,  the  new  king  of  the  Romans,  at  Vaucouleurs,  when 
the  ancient  alliance  between  France  and  the  empire-— which  had  been  interrup- 
ted by  Adolphus — was  renewed.  They  engaged  to  defend  the  dominions  of 
each  other,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  refpective  crowns.  It  is  preten- 
ded alfo,  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  refigned  all  pretentions  to  the  kingdom 
of  Aries  ;  and  that  Philip,  on  the  marriage  of  his  fitter  Blanche  with  Rodol- 
phus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Albert,  ceded  his  rights  to  Alface  and  Lorraine.  The 
pope,  who,  notwithstanding  thepromife  he  had  given  to  the  count  of  Valois,  had 
ftrenuoufly  feconded  the  promotion  of  Albert,  in  the  hope  of  counterbalancing, 
by  his  means,  the  overgrowing  power  of  France,  was  extremely  enraged 
when  he  heard  of  this  alliance.  The  king  of  the  Pvomans,  appearing  the  lefs 
formidable  enemy  of  the  two,  was  the  firft  to  experience  the  effects  of  the  pon- 
tiff's refentment.  He  refufed  to  confirm  the  election  of  Albert,  and  threaten- 
ed to  deprive  him  of  the  dignity  he  enjoyed ;  but  that  prince,  heedlefs  of  his 
menaces,  and  allured  of  the  protection  of  France,  continued  to  purfue  fuch 
meafures  as  he  thought  moft  confiftent  with  his  own  dignity,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom. 

A.  D.    1301.]     Philip  and  the  pope,  mutually  irritated  againft  each  other, 
could  not  long  preferve  even  the  appearance  of  harmony.     Boniface  appointed 
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Bernard,  bifhop  of  Pamiers,  a  prelate  who  was  peculiarly  difagreeable  to  the 
kino-,  his  legate  in  France ;  and  he  had  orders  to  exhort  Philip  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  the  Persians,  for  the  expulfion  of  the  infidels  from  Palefline,  and 
alfo  to  urge  him  to  reftore  the  count  of  Flanders  to  liberty*.  The  legate, 
in  fulfilling  his  commifiion,  diiplayed  all  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  his  mat- 
ter ;  but  he  foon  had  occafion  to  perceive,  that  the  imperious  tone  he  afTum- 
ed  only  ferved  to  excite  contempt.  He  then  gave  way  to  the  natural  impe- 
tuofity  of  his  temper,  and,  lofmg  fight  of  that  refpect.  which  he  owed  to  his 
fovereign,  told  Philip  before  his  council,  "  that  he  held  nothing  of  him ;  that 
"  although  his  epifcopal  town  was  fituated  within  the  kingdom  of  France,  he 
u  was  the  fubjeci  of  no  man  ;  he  acknowledged  no  other  power  than  that  of 
"  of  the  pope,  as  well  in  temporal  concerns  as  in  fpiritual  matters."  He  car- 
ried his  infolence  flill  farther,  by  telling  the  king,  that  his  conduct  to  Boniface 
richly  deferved  that  punifhment  which  had  been  too  long  deferred;  and  that, 
in  a  fhort  time,  he  would  fee  his  kingdom  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  afentence 
of  excommunication  pronounced  againft  himfelf.  He  then  began  a  long  dif- 
courfe  to  prove  the  temporal  fuperiority  of  the  pope  over  all  the  princes  of 
chriftendom  ;  when  Philip,  whofe  patience  was  totally  exhaufted,  very  properly 
drove  him  from  his  prefence,  and  ordered  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  give  an- 
account  of  his  embaffy  to  the  pope.  Boniface,  accuftomed  to  difappointment, 
was  by  no  means  difcouraged ;  he  commanded  the  prelate  to  return  to  his  die- 
cefe  without  delay,  being  convinced  that  his  turbulent  difpofition  would  foon 
urge  him  to  excite  cabals  againfl  a  prince  whom  he  hated :  nor  was  he  de- 
ceived in  the  man  :  Bernard,  prefuming  on  the  protection  of  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiff, fpared  no  pains  to  render  the  king  odious  to  his  fubjects. 

He  conducted  himfelf,  however,  with  fo  little  caution,  that  it  foon  became 
neceffary  to  take  ferious  notice  of  his  conduct  ;  the  king,  therefore,  appointed 
fix  commiflioners  to  repair  to  his  diocefe,  and  fecretly  to  inveftigate  the  facts  of 
which  he  was  accufed.  Thefe  commiffloners  accordingly  heard  a  variety  of 
evidence,  which  tended  to  eftablifh  the  guilt  of  Bernard,  who  was,  in  confe- 
quence,  cited  to  appear  in  the  king's  court ;  a  citation  which  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  obey.  The  charges  preferred  againft  him  were,  that  he  had  been  heard 
to  fay,  that  Saint  Lewis  had  told  him,  that,  under  the  reign,  and  through  the 
mifconduct,  of  his  grandfon,  the  kingdom  would  be  deftroyed,  and  irretrieva- 
bly reduced  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners ;  that  Philip  had  no  one  good 
quality  t ;  that  he  was  neither  fprung  from  Charlemagne,  nor  was  he  of  the  true 
blood  of  the  kings  of  France ;  that  he  was  defcended  from  baftardst ;  that  he- 
was  neither   man  nor  beaft,  but  a  phantom,  a  beautiful  image,  fit  for  nothing 

*  Baill.  p.  79,  80  ;  P.  Daniel,  t.  v.  p.  63  ;  Du  Puy,  Hift.  du  Diff.  de  Bonif.  p.  9. 
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but  to  look  and  be  looked  at  ;  that  the  only  title  hedeferved  was  that  of  coiner; 
that  he  did  all  the  evil  he  could  to  the  inhabitants  of  Touloufe,  who  groaned 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  his  extortions  ;  and,  finally,  that  he  had  no  authority  in 
the  town  of  Panders,  which  was  wholly  independent  of  France.  Various  other  ac- 
cufations  were  preferred  againfl  the  bifhop,  who  denied  them  all,  and  protefted 
againft  the  proceedings  ;  affirming,  that  the  witneffes  had  been  led,  by  the  fear 
of  being  applied  to  the  torture,  to  depofe  againfl  him.  As  the  council  could 
come  to  no  decifion,  he  was  configned  to  the  care  of  his  metropolitan,  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Narbonne,  who,  after  much  hefitation,  confented  to  take  charge  of 
him,  declaring,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  never  fufFer  him  to  be 
kept  a  prifoner,  nor  to  fubmit  to  any  punifhment. 

The  king,  perceiving  that  this  affair  might  be  attended  with  ferious  confe- 
quences,  refolved  to  fend  an  ambafTador  to  Rome,  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
pope  the  juflice  of  his  proceedings.  The  inflructions  drawn  up  on  the  occafion, 
fet  forth,  that,  being  defirous  of  gaining  more  ample  information  with  refpecl: 
to  the  charges  exhibited  againft  Bernard  de  SahTet*,  he  had  fummoned  all  the 
witnefTes  to  appear  in  his  court,  who,  on  a  fecond  examination,  had  difcovered 
circumflances  of  a  ftill  darker  nature  than  thofe  which  they  had  before  impar- 
ted ;  that  feveral  of  them,  men  of  weight  and  credit,  affirmed  that  the  pre- 
late had  advanced  opinions,  that  were  fcandalous,  erroneous,  and  heretical ; 
for  example — "  that  the  facrament  of  penitence  was  a  mere  human  invention  ; 
"  that  fornication,  even  in  perfons  admitted  to  holy  orders,  was  no  fin ;  that 
tc  the  moft  holy  father  our  lord,  pope  Boniface,  -was  a  devil  incarnate,  who, 
Cl  againfl  God,  Truth,  and  Juflice/had  canonized  Saint  Lewis,  who  was  in  hell  ;" 
that,  although  it  had  been  decided,  in  the  council  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm, 
that  his  majefly  ought  to  punifli  this  prelate  as  a  convicled  traitor,  a  crime 
which  fet  afide  all  privileges  and  dignities,  and  that  he  had  alfo  a  right  to  pro- 
ceed againfl  him  by  depriving  him  of  his  temporalities,  yet,  neverthelefs,  from 
refpect  for  the  church,  from  regard  to  its  miniflers,  from  deference  to  the  holy 
fee,  he  had  thought  proper  to  make  his  holinefs  acquainted  with  the  cjreum- 
flances  ;  that  all  France  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  fovereign  pontiff  would 
the  more  willingly  punifh  the  culprit,  as  he  was  obliged  to  revenge  any  infult 
offered  to  God,  as  the  author  of  all  lawful  power ;  to  the  king  as  a  fon  of 
the  church  ;  to  the  kingdom,  as  forming  a  confiderable  part  of  the  chriflian 
world  ;  that,  therefore,  his  holinefs  was  earneflly  entreated  to  deprive  him  of 
his  epifcopal  dignity,  and  to  declare  he  had  forfeited  all  his  clerical  privileges, 
in  order  that  the  king  might  be  enabled  to  bring  him  to  condign  punifhment, 
fince  there  was  no  probability  of  a  reformation,  having  been  bad  from  his  youth. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  embafTy  took  place  or  not  ;  the  pope,  however, 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  foregoing  inftructions,  but,  inflead  of  granting 
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the  king's  requeft,  he  employed  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  to  revenge  an 
affront  which  he  conceived  was  offered  to  himfelf,  in  the  perfon  of  the  bifhop 
of  Pamiers. 

Bull  after  bull  appeared,  all  dated  on  the  fame  day,  but  each  more  violent 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  firft  contained  a  declaration,  "  that  princes  had 
"  no  power  over  the  perfons  of  ecclefi allies*  '/'  an  order  to  the  king  to  fuffer 
Eernard  de  SaifTet  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  to  reflore  all  his  effects ;  and,  laftly, 
an  intimation,  that,  unlefs  he  had  good  reafons  to  offer  in  juftification  of  his  con- 
duel,  with  regard  to  that  prelate,  he  had  incurred  the  penalty,  impofed  by  the 
canons  on  thole  who  fhould  rafhly  lay  their  hands-on  a  bifhop.  So  imperfectly 
were  fovereigns,  in  thefe  days,  acquainted  with  their  own  rights,  or  rather 
lb  much  was  their  reafon  blinded  by  fuperftition,  that  a  bull  of  this  nature 
involved  them  in  the  greateft  perplexity.  Philip  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs 
how  to  act.  At  length,  a  fecond  bull,  enjoining  the  archbifhop  of  Narbonneto 
imprifon  Bernard,  by  authority  of  the  holy  fee,  to  inveftigate  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  and  to  fend  them  to  Rome,  together  with  the  depofitions, 
See.  under  a  fure  guard,  induced  him  to  give  up  the  profecution,  and  to  deli- 
ver the  culprit  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  with  orders,  however,  to  quit  the 
kingdom  immediately.  The  difpute  with  regard  to  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  pope  daily  growing  warmer,  the  king,  wholly  employed  by  that  important 
object,  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  prelate,  whofe  pofTeffions  and  effects,  how- 
ever, he  took  care  to  feize.  Bernard,  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  Rome  till  the  conclufion  of  this  famous  quarrel  ;  he  then  returned 
to  France,  and,  by  fubmiffion,  obtained  a  pardon,  together  with  the  restitution 
of  his  temporalities. 

A.  D.  1301,  1302,  1303.]  The  renewal  of  hoflilities  between  Philip  and  Bo- 
niface was  announced  by  a  bull  from  the  latter,  which  fufpended  all  the 
privileges  granted  by  his  holinefs,  not  only  to  the  king  and  his  fuccelfors,  but 
even  to  the  ecclefiaftical  and  other  members  of  his  council  ;  revoked  the  fa- 
vours obtained  from  the  holy  fee,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war  in> 
which  France  was  engaged  ;  and,  finally,  prohibited  the  clergy  to  grant  either 
tenths,  or  fubfidies,  to  the  crown,  without  the  exprefs  permiffion  of  the  court  of 
Romet.  This  fingular  mandate,  however,  failed  of  its  effect ;  it  was  defpifed 
by  the  nation,  and  the  public  tranquillity  remained  undifturbed- 

The  pope  next  appointed  the  archdeacon  of  Narbonne  as  his  nuncio,  and  or- 
dered him  to  deliver  another  bull  to  Philip,  in  which  he  explained  himfelf  more 
clearly  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  do.  The  bull  is  conceived  in  thefe 
termst,  "  Boniface,  bifhop,  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of 
"  the  French.     Fear  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments.     We  would  have 
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"  you  to  know,  that  you  are  fubjecT:  to  us  as  well  in  temporal  matters  as  in  fpi- 
"  ritual  concerns;  that  the  collation  to  livings  and  prebendaries  does  no  wife 
'•'  concern  you;  and  that  if  the  care  of  churches,  during  a  vacancy,  be  com- 
"  mitted  to  you,  it  is  only  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  you  to  referve  the  pro- 
"  duce  for  thofe  who  {hall  be  elected.  If  you  have  appointed  to  any  livings, 
"  we  declare  fuch  appointments  null  in  law,  and  revoke  all  trail  fa&ions  of  a 
"  fimilar  nature.     Such  as  fliall  maintain  a  different  opinion,  mall  be  reputed 

"  heretics." 

The  king  anfwered  in  the  fame  ftyle— "  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king 
"  of  the  French,  to  Boniface,  the  pretended  pope,  little  or  no  health.  Be  it 
"  known  to  your  fuperlative  folly  that  we  are  fubjecT:  to  no  one  in  temporal  mat- 
"  ters;  that  the  appointments  to  livings  and  vacant  fees  belong  to  us  by  the 
"  rio-hts  of  our  crown;  that  the  revenues  of  vacant  churches  are  ours;  that 
"  the  appointments  we  have  made  and  may  make,  are  valid,  for  the  pad  as  for 
"  the  future,  and  that  we  will  fupport,  with  all  our  power,  thofe  whom  we 
"  have  appointed,  and  thofe  whom  we  fliall  appoint.  Such  as  mall  maintain  a 
"  different  opinion,  fhall  be  reputed  fools  and  madmen*." 

The  pope  ftill  perfifted,  and  a  fourth  bull  appeared  :  It-began  thus+,  "  At- 
iC  tend,  O  my  fon,  to  the  precepts  of  your  father  ;  open  your  heart  to  the  in- 
"'ftructions  of  a  mafter,  who  holds  the  place  of  him  who  is  the  fole  Mafter 
"  and  Lord  ;  receive  with  docility  the  advice  of  the  holy  church,  your  mo- 
"  ther;  execute  her  orders  with  fidelity,  and  fubmit  with  refpecT:  to  her  will, 
"  which  is  ours."  Boniface  next  proceeded  to  make  a  falfe  quotation  from 
fcripture,  by  faying,  that  God  had  fet  him  over  the  kings  and  the  kingdoms,  to 
root  out,  and  to  deftroy,  to  difperfe,  and  to  build,  and  to  plafitt.  Then,  ex- 
horting the  king  not  to  encourage  the  idea,  that  he  has  no  fuperior  upon  earth, 
and  that  he  is  not  fubjed  to  the  head  of  the  eccfeflaftical  hierarchy,  he  declares, 
that  fuch  an  opinion  would  fubjecT:  him  to  the  imputation  of  folly,  madnefs,  and 
infidelity.  Adverting  to  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  he  obferves,  that  Philip 
"  opprefTed  his  fubjefts  by  a  multiplicity  of  onerous  impofts,  and  by  a  frequent 
"  adulteration  of  the  coin  ;  that  he  tyrannized  over  the  clergy,  by  forcibly 
"  compelling  them  to  appear  at  his  tribunal ;  by  exacting  from  them  tenths 
"  and  fubfidies,  although  no  layman  could  have  any  power  over  the  church  ; 
"  by  forbidding  them  to  employ  the  fpiritual  fword  againft  fuch  as-  offended 

*  This  letter  is  ftill  to  be  feen  among  the  manufcripts  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  whence  a  copy  of  it 
has  been  taken  by  M.  de  Saint  Palaye  of  the  French  academy. — Vell  y. 

+  Preuv.  du  Diff.  p.  48,  et  fuiv. 

t  The  text  rans  thus ;  "  See  I  have  this  day  fet  thee  over  the  nations,  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root 
"out,  and  pull  down,  and  to  deftroy,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  build,  and  to  plant."  (Jer.  i.  10).  Belides, 
as  M.  Fleury  has  juftly  obferved,  (Hift.  Eccl.  t.  xix.  1.  80,  p.  1 6)  the  order  given  to  Jeremiah,  "  to  root  out 
"  and  to  plant,"  jelated  only  to  his  miflion  as  a  prophet,  and  to  his  commiflion  to  predict  the  revolutions  of 
kingdoms :  it  was,  therefore,  grofsly  abfurd  in  Boniface,  to  quote  this  paffage  as  a  confirmation  ot  his  power 
©vex  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  matters. 
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"  them,  and  to  exercife  their  jurifdietion  over  the  monafteries,  which  he  pre- 
"  tended  were  fubject  to  himfelf;  by  haraifmg  in  the  moft  defpotic  manner, 
"  the  noble  church  at  Lyons,  although  it  was  not  within  his  kingdom,;  and  by 
"  treating  it  fo  cruelly  that  it  found  itfelf  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  poverty  th^ 
"  moft  wretched  ;  that  he  gave  offence  to  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm  by  hh 
"  violent  proceedings,  by  refufing  to  grant  them  juftice  when  they  afked  it, 
"  and  to  acknowledge  the  competence  of  any  court  to  decide  between  them 
"  and  their  fovereign  ;  and  that  he  appointed  to  vacant  livings,  in  contempt  of 
'•  the  holy  fee,  which  alone  had  the  right  to  difpofe  of  them."  Befides  thefe 
grounds  of  complaint  Boniface  enumerates  a  long  lift  of  grievances  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  and  concludes  by  citing  Philip  to  appear,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  a  re- 
prefentative,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  "  in  order  to  hear  Cod's  judgment  and  his 
"  own." 

By  a  fifth  bull,  which  followed  clofe  upon  the  preceding  one,  the  arrogant 
pontiff  fummoned  all  the  clergy  of  France  to  attend  a  council,  which  he  had 
convened  at  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  adminiftering  a  remedy  to  the  dreadful 
diforders  which,  he  faid,  prevailed  in  the  kingdom. 

Philip  committed  to  the  flames  the  moft  offensive  of  thefe  bulls,  and  expelled 
the  legate  from  his  prefence.  But  the  fuperftitious  reverence  which  the  peo- 
ple were  wont  to  pay  to  the  fovereign  pontiff  rendered  it  necefTary  to  act  with  a 
certain  degree  of  caution  :  he  therefore  fought  to  intereft  his  fubjects  in  his 
caufe,  and  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  with  their  approbation,  in  oppofmg  the  unjuft 
machinations  of  the  pope. — With  this  view  he  convened  the  nobles  and  prelates 
of  the  kingdom  ;  two  deputies  from  each  town,  community,  chapter,  and  uni- 
verfity,  with  the  fuperiors,  or  heads,  of  religious  houfes. — This  was  the  firft 
time  that  the  commons  were  fummoned  to  attend  thefe  national  afTemblies. — 
The  members  all  met,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1302,  in  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  at  Paris  ;  and,  after  duly  inveftigating  the  conduct  and  pretenfions  of 
the  pope,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  Philip  mould  perfevere  in  the 
fame  line  of  conduct  he  had  hitherto  purfued,  in  order  to  preferve  the  rights 
and  franchifes  of  the  kingdom  from  all  illegal  invafions  and  foreign  encroach-^ 
ments  :  the  clergy,  indeed,  defired  permiffion  to  obey  the  fummons  they  had 
received  from  Boniface,  to  attend  the  council ;  but  this  the  king  and  nobility 
protefted  they  would  never  allow  ;  many  of  them,  however,  notwithftanding 
the  prohibition,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  the  council  was  holden,  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  October.  The  pope  there  exprefled  his  determination  of  enforcing  the 
claims  he  had  already  advanced — new  difputes  were  the  confequence;  and  all 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  launched  againft  Philip,  who,  in  revenge, 
formed  a  project  for  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  at  Anagni :  the 
plan  was  conducted  with  fecrecy,  and  executed  with  fuccefs  ;  but  the  pity  of 
the  inhabitants  operated  in  his  favour,  and  releafed  him  from  captivity.  Th$ 
quarrel  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence  3  and  the  pope  haftened  to 
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Rome,  in  order  to  prepare  frefh  cenfures  for  his  perfevering  foe  ;  but  foon  a& 
ter  his  arrival,  the  anxiety  occafioned  by  the  infults  he  had  fuftained  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence,  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1 303. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  the  king  and  queen  had  made  the  tour  of  Flanders, 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Flemings  to  their  new  matters  ;  but  the  op- 
preflive  conduct  of  the  count  of  Saint  Paul,  to  whom  the  government  of  that 
province  had  been  entrufled,  rendered  their  efforts  ineffectual,  and  roufed  the 
latent  fparks  of  freedom  which  glowed  in  the  bofoms  of  the  natives.  This  no- 
bleman paid  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Peter  Flotte,  chancellor  of 
France,  whofe  ingenuity  was  inceffantly  exerted  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes, 
without  any  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  fuch  additional  burdens  ; 
not  content  with  renewing  all  the  imports  which  had  been  taken  off  by  the  king, 
he  levied  a  confiderable  fum,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  citadels  at  Bruges, 
Courtray,  CafTel,  and  Lille,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe.  The  patience  of 
the  Flemings  being  at  length  exhausted,  they  publicly  difplayed  the  banners  of 
revolt ;  and  chofe  for  their  leader  one  Peter  le  Roi,  a  weaver,  a  man  advan- 
ced in  years,  and  fmall  in  ftature,  but  endued  with  a  daring  fpirit,  a  ftrong  un- 
derftanding,  and  a  mind  every  way  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  any  intricate 
and  arduous  enterprife.  Le  Roi  was  aflifted  by  John  Breyel,  a  butcher,  who 
had  recently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  fuccefsful  attack  on  a  body  of  French 
troops,  who  had  been  fent  to  feize  his  perfon,  for  having  killed,  in  a  fcuffle, 
the  fervant  of  the  governor  of  Male. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  revolt  appeared  at  Bruges  ;  where  the  citizens  were 
enraged  at  the  partiality  fhewn  in  the  diftribution  of  a  tax,  which  had  been  le- 
vied for  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  expences  incurred  by  the  king's  vifit  to 
that  place*.  Peter  le  Roi,  as  one  of  thofe  who  had  betrayed  the  greateft  di£> 
content  on  the  occafion,  was,  with  five  and  twenty  of  his  companions,  arret- 
ted and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but  they  were  foon  releafed  by  the  people.  Cha-* 
tillon,  inftead  of  Toothing  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  thought  to  fecure  obedi- 
ence by  feverity ;  he  approached  the  town  with  five  hundred  horfe;  and  the 
found  of  a  particular  bell  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  the  magiftrates  to  fly  to  arms 
and,  after  fecuring  the  different  paffages,  join  him  in  putting  all  the  infurgents 
to  the  fword.  The  inhabitants,  however,  being  apprifed  of  their  intentions, 
made  every  preparation  for  giving  them  a  vigorous  reception  ;  and,  having 
laid  their  plan  with  great  fecrecy,  fixed  on  the  fame  fignal  as  their  enemies  -r 
accordingly,  when  the  fatal  bell  rang,  they  iffued  from  their  houfes,  attacked 
the  French  party,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them.  Chatillon,  informed  of 
what  was  pafling  in  the  town,  kept  aloof  with  the  cavalry,  till  he  was  joined 
by  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  :  he  then  inverted 
the  place  j  but,  through  the  mediation  of  the  magiftrates,  a  capitulation  was 

*  Meyer,  Annal.  p.  89,- 
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concluded,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  principal  infurgents  fhould  leave 
the  town,  and  the  remainder  throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  the  governor. 

A  proper  exertion  of  lenity  might  probably  have  flified  the  revolt  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  but  the  foul  of  Chatillon  was  a  ftranger  to  all  the  milder  virtues  ;  he 
proceeded  to  demolifh  the  fortifications  of  this  devoted  town,  to  pull  down  its 
gates,  to  load  the  citizens  with  new  taxes,  and,  finally,  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  rights  and  privileges.  In  vain  did  their  deputies  appeal  to  Philip  for  re-, 
drefs  ;  all  their  remonftrances  were  treated  with  difdain,  and  their  only  hope 
of  relief  was  founded  on  their  own  refolution.  Driven  to  defpair,  they  at 
length  fummoned  their  exiled  champion  to  their  aid  ;  and  the  return  of  Peter  le 
Roi,  who  had  been  negociating  at  Namur,  with  two  of  the  fons  of  Guy  count 
of  Flanders,  was  fignalifed  by  the  expulfion  of  the  French  from  Bruges ;  Ghent, 
Dam,  Ardembourg,  and  Male,  next  fhook  of  the  yoke  of  oppreilion  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  Chatillon,  with  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  occafioned  a  tem- 
porary change  in  the  fituation  of  affairs  ;  the  brave  Peter  le  Roi,  deferted  by 
his  faithlefs  countrymen,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Namur,  while  Bruges  con- 
fented  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  infurgents  might  have  liberty  to  re- 
tire whither  they  chofe ;  and  that  the  governor  would  only  enter  the  place  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  horfe.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  rigoroufly  ob- 
ferved  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  ;  but  Chatillon,  enraged  at  a  fuccefsful  attack 
on  Oftbourg,  where  the  French  garrifon  was  put  to  the  fword,  marched  into 
Bruges,  with  feventeen  hundred  horfe,  and  infultingly  difplayed  two  hogfheads 
jof  ropes,  the  initruments  of  the  executions  he  impatiently  meditated.  The 
danger  to  which  the  people  were  reduced  revived  their  courage ;  they  invited 
their  exiled  comrades  to  return  ;  and  Peter  le  Roi  accordingly  arrived,  during 
the  night,  with  feven  thoufand  of  his  countrymen,  and  maffacred  all  the  French* 
Fifteen  hundred  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot  are  faid  to  have  perifhed  on  this 
memorable  occafion  ;  but  Chatillon  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  in  the  dif- 
guiie  of  a  prieft,  and,  repairing  to  court,  fheltered  his  own  imprudence  beneath 
the  influence  and  authority  of  his  niece. 

This  event  proved  fatal  to  the  authority  of  Philip  ;  the  Flemings,  being  join- 
ed by  Guy,  one  of  the  fons  of  their  captive  count,  bore  down  all  before 
them;  Furnes,  Bergue,  Vindale,  the  town  of  Courtray,  Oudenarde,  and 
Ypres  furrendered  to  their  arms  ;  and,  fuch  was  the  rapidity  of  their  progrefs, 
that  the  king  deemed  it  neceffary  to  oppofe  them  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 
foot,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Artois,  an 
able  general,  but  obfHnate,  imperious,  and  violent*.  He  advanced  againft  the 
enemy;  and  the  hatred  he  bore  them  leading  him  to  hold  them  in  two  great 
contempt,  he  neglecled  thofe  precautions  which  prudence  fhould  have  fuggeftcd. 
The  Flemings,  who  were  now  commanded  by  Peter  le  Roi,  were  flrongly  en- 

f  Contin,  Nang.  -f  SpiciJ.  t.  iii.  p.  i£  ;  Meyer,  p.  93,  94. 
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trenched  between  Bruges  and  Courtray,  covered  by  the  river  Lis  to  the  north, 
protected  on  the  eafl  and  welt  by'deep  ditches,  and  defended  on  the  fouth  by  a 
large  canal.  The  conftable  de  Nefle,  and  fome  other  officers  of  note,  were 
of  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  attacked  in  entrenchments  that  were  almoft 
inacceflible  ;  but  that  an  attempt  fhould  be  made  to  reduce  them  by  cutting  off 
their  provifions  :  the  count,  however,  regarding  them  as  a  vile  rabble,  undif- 
ciplined  and  inexperienced,  deemed  all  fuch  precautions  ufelefs  ;  and,  accufing 
the  conftable  of  a  wifh  to  lpare  the  feditious  mob,  becaufe  he  had  married  his 
daughter  to  a  fon  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  gave  orders  for  the  attack  :  "  You 
iC  fhall  fee,  (replied  the  brave  warrior)  that  I  am  no  traitor  ;  you  have  only  to 
"  follow  me — I'll  lead  you  fofar,  that  you'll  never  return." — The  event  verified 
the  prediction. 

The  French  rufhed  forward  to  the  attack  with  more  impetuofity  than  order, 
not  doubting  but  that  the  enemy  they  fo  much  defpifed  would  fly  at  their  ap- 
proach* ;  they  were,  however,  miftaken  in  their  conjectures  ;  the  Flemings, 
inipired  by  the  love  of  freedom,  flood  their  ground  with  firmnefs  and  refolu- 
tion;  and,  fuch  was  the  vigorous  reception  which  the  French  experienced,  that 
theyjwere  foon  obliged  to  fly  with  precipitation,  leaving,  according  to  fome  his- 
torians, twenty  thoufand  men  dead  on  the  field.  Among  thofe  who  fell  were,  the 
count  of  Artois  ;  Chatillon  ;  the  conftable  de  Nefle,  who  refufed  quarter,  though 
repeatedly  prefTed  to  accept  it  ;  his  brother  Guy  de  Nefle,  a  marefchal  of  France  ; 
Peter  Flotte,  keeper  of  the  feals  ;  Godfrey  of  Brabant,  and  his  fon  ;  the  counts 
of  Eu,  Aumale,  Dammartin,  Dreux,  and  SoifTons  ;  John,  fon  to  the  count  of 
Hainault ;  the  count  of  Tancarville,  grand  chamberlain  ;  Renaud  de  Trie ; 
Henry  de  Ligni ;  Alberic  de  Longueval  ;  the  count  de  Vimeu  ;  Simon  c!e  Me- 
lun,  a  marefchal  of  France  ;  near  two  hundred  knights,  and  a  great  number  of 
efquires.  u  It  is  a  certain  fact,"  fays  Mezerayt,  with  greater  confidence  than 
truth,  '*  that  France  never  received  fuch  an  affront  as  this."  Their  lofs,  in- 
deed, mufl  have  been  very  great,  fince  four  thoufand  pairs  of  gilt  fpurs,  the 
fpoils  of  as  many  gentlemen,  were  taken  by  the  Flemifh,  who  fufpended  five 
hundred  of  them  in  the  church  at  Courtray.  The  entire  conqueft  of  Flanders 
was  the  refult  of  this  victory  ;  the  citadel  of  Courtray,  which  made  a  brave 
refinance,  was  at  length  compelled  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  Ghent  followed 
the  example ;  and  the  caftle  of  CafTel,  with  the  important  cities  of  Lille  and 
Douay,  next  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  whole  province,  except 
Dendermonde,  which  held  out  till  the  middle  of  winter,  was  loft  to  the  French  j 
and  John,  count  of  Namur,  fon  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  by  his  fecond  wife, 
was  proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  Flanders,  till  fuch  time  as  his  father  or 
eldeft  brother  fhould  be  releafed  from  captivity. 

*  Cont.  Nang.  p.  55:   Me;er,  ibid.  t  Mezeray,  torn,  ii.  p.  132, 
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Philip,  enraged  at  this  fecond  difafter,  refolved  to  raife  fuch  an  army  as  mould 
amply  fuffice  for  the  recovery  of  the  places  he  had  loft,  and  for  the  chaftifement 
of  thofe  who  had  dared  to  oppofe  his  authority.  But,  as  his  treafury  was  ex- 
haufted,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  extraordinary  means  for  raifingthe 
money  he  wanted  ;  a  tax,  therefore,  of  one  fifth  of  his  revenue,  was  impofed 
on  each  individual,  and  fuch  as  had  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  livres  in 
moveables,  were  made  to  contribute  five-and-twenty.  The  value  of  money 
was  alfo  enhanced  a  third  ;  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  weight,  each 
coin  was  made  to  pafs  for  a  third  more  than  it  had  pafTed  for  in  the  preceding 
reign — an  oppreffive  regulation  that  excited  great  murmurs  both  in  and  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

By  refources  thus  ruinous  to  his  people,  the  king  was  enabled  to  collect  an 
army  of  eighty  thoufand  men  ;  but,  though  the  Flemings  advanced  with  an  in- 
ferior force,  within  a  league  of  the  French  camp,  Philip  neither  dared  to  attack 
them,  nor  to  make  any  attempt  for  avenging  the  difgrace  which  his  arms  had 
recently  fuftained.  This  inactivity  is,  indeed,  afcribed  to  the  artful  policy  of 
the  Englifh  monarch,  who,  beholding  with  concern  the  danger  of  his  allies,  im- 
parted, as  a  fecret  to  his  queen,  a  feigned  correspondence  of  the  nobles  of  France 
with  the  hoftile  court  of  Rome.  Margaret  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
her  brother  Philip,  and  the  king,  diftruftful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  army,  difmif- 
Jfed  his  troops,  and  returned,  without  glory,  to  his  capital*. 

But,  neither  the  war  in  Flanders,  nor  the  inclinations  of  the  pope,  could  fb 
far  engrofs  the  attention  of  Philip,  as  to  make  him  neglect  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate.  A  famous  ordinance  appeared,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
1303!,  by  which  feveral  abufes,  that  had  crept  into  the  adminiftration,  were 
abolifhed ;  regulations,  in  particular,  were  adopted,  for  enforcing  a  ftricl:  and 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  for  putting  a  ftop  to  the  venality  of 
judges.  But  the  moft  remarkable  article  of  this  edict  is  the  fixty-fecond,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  inftitution  of  parliaments  in  France  ;  it  appointed  that  of  Paris 
to  be  holden  twice  a  year.  It  is  the  ancient  court  of  the  king's  palace  new  mo- 
delled, rendered  fedentary,  and  inverted  with  an  extenfive  and  afcertained  ju- 
rifdiclion.  This  regulation,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  following 
year,  or  the  year  1305.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament  were  atfirft 
nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him,  and,  on  feveral  occafions,  "were  re- 
moved by  him  at  pleafure.  The  parliament  was  originally  compofed  of  the 
moft  eminent  perfons  in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of  France,  ecclefiaftics  of  the 
higheft  order,  and  noblemen  of  illuftrious  birth,  were  members  of  it,  to  whom 
were,  afterwards  added,  fome  clerks  and  counfellors  learned  in  the  lawi. 

The  Flemings,  intent  on  the  total  expulfion  of  the  French,  laid  iiege  to  Tour- 
nay,  which  Philip  had  garrifoned  previous  to  the  difmiffion  of  his  troops  j  and 

*  Meyer,  p.  96.         +  Laur.  Ord.  torn.  i.  p.  557,  et  fuiw  X  Pafquier  Rech.  de  la  Fra.  p.  44,&c.j 

Encyclopedic,  torn,  xii.  (Art,  Parlement)>  p.  3  et  5, 
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though,  by  two  different  Tallies,  they  had  loft  three  thoufand  men,  they  perfe- 
vered  in  their  attack,  and  reduced  the  place  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  the  king,  ap- 
prifed  of  this  circamftance,  collected  a  frefh  army*,  but,  when  he  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Peronne,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  the  Flemings  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  attempts  were  made 
to  fettle  a  lafting  peace.  For  this  purpofe,  the  old  count  of  Flanders  was  re- 
leafed  from  prifon,  and  fent  to  negociate  with  his  former  fubjects  ;  but,  elated 
by  their  recent  fuccefTes,  the  Flemings  refufed  to  fubmit  to  Philip,  and  Guy, 
unable  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  million,  returned  to  his  prifon  at  Com- 
piegne,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

A.  D,  1304.3  The  truce  being  expired,  both  parties  prepared  for  renewing 
the  war.  John  of  Hainault  had  lately  fucceeded  to  the  county  of  Holland,  by  the 
death  of  count  Florent,  and  his  fon  John.  The  Flemings,  pretending  that  that 
principality  was  a  fief  of  the  county  of  Flanders,  made  incnrfions  into  Zealand, 
defeated  William  the  count's  fon,  took  his  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Maellricht,  pri- 
foner,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  province.  William,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs ;  and,  as  the 
houfe  of  Hainault,  had  conftantly  adhered  to  the  French,  Philip  equipped  a  na- 
val armament,  which  he  fent,  under  the  command  of  Grimaldi,  a  noble  Geno- 
efe,  to  his  relief.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  fleer  toward  Zuric-Zee,  which  was 
befieged  by  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  Flemings,  affifted  by  fome  rebel  Zea- 
landers,  commanded  by  Guy  of  Flanders.  After  an  obftinate  action  the  Flemifh 
fleet  was  difperfed,  Guy  taken  prifoner,  and  Zuric-Zee  relieved. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  entered  Flanders,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand 
foot  and  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Charles, 
count  of  Valois,  and  Lewis,  count  of  Evreux,  with  all  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
realm.  The  enemy,  under  the  conduct  of  Philip  of  Flanders,  who  had  left 
Sicily,  where  he  had  extenfive  pofTeflions,  to  come  to  the  affiftance  of  his  coun- 
try, was  encamped  between  Lille  and  Douay,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Mons- 
en  Puelle  or  Pevelle,  their  camp  was  haftily  fortified  with  their  carriages  ;  it 
was  attacked,  however  by  the  French,  who,  after  fecuring  fome  of  the  bag- 
gage, retreated.  But  the  Flemings,  eager  to  revenge  this  affront,  followed 
them  to  their  own  camp,  which  they  endeavoured  to  force,  when  a  fierce  con- 
flict enfued  ;  for  fome  time  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  Flemings,  who  put 
the  count  of  Valois,  with  the  braveft  of  the  nobility,  to  flight,  and  even  pene- 
trated to  the  royal  tent  ;  but,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  fovereign,  the 
French  foon  rallied,  when  the  Flemings  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  to  aban- 
don their  camp  with  precipitation.  Their  lofs,  on  this  occafion,  is  faid,  by 
Veil) ,  to  have  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  men  ;  but  Mezeray  affirms,  with  lefs 
probability  indeed,  that  fix-and-thirty  thoufand  Flemings,  amorig  whom  was 

*  Spicil.  t.  iii.  p.  56, 
T  t  t    2 
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William  de  Juliers,  grandfon  to  the  old  count  of  Flanders,  were  left  on  the 
field.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  five  hundred  gentlemen,  and  feveral  noble- 
men of  diftinction,  were  flain. 

Still  undifmayed,  and  refolved  to  die  fooner  than  refign  their  liberty,  the 
Flemings  fpeedily  returned,  to  the  number  of  fixty  thoufand.  Philip  was  then 
engaged  in  the  liege  of  Lille,  the  garrifon  of  which  had  already  confented  to 
furrender,  unlefs  relieved  before  the  firft  of  October.  After  a  defeat  fo  recent 
and  deftructive,  he  was  aftonifhed  at  the  light  of  an  army  thus  numerous,  and 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  cc  Shall  we  never  have  done  f — /  verily  believe  it 
"  rains  Flemifigs  !"  But  his  furprife  encreafed  on  the  arrival  of  their  heralds, 
who  came  to  otfer  him  the  choice  of  an  immediate  battle,  or  an  honourable 
peace :  the  king,  doubtful  of  the  event,  wifely  preferred  the  latter.  He  con- 
sented to  releafe  Robert,  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  count  of  Flanders  ;  to  receive  his 
homage  for  the  county  ;  to  give  up  all  the  Flemifh  prifoners  ;  to  accept  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  livres  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  for 
the  payment  of  which  fum  he  was  to  retain  Lille,  Douay,  Orchies,  andBethune*. 

A.  D.  1305,  1306,  1307.]  The  acceflion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux  to 
the  papal  throne,  under  the  title  of  Clement  the  Fifth,  gave  Philip  an  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  a  reconciliation  with  the  church.  As  he  had  been  inftrumen- 
tal  in  the  elevation  of  that  prelate,  Clement  immediately  took  off  all  the  cen- 
iiires  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  king  and  the  kingdom  by  pope  Boniface  ; 
p-ranted  him  a  tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  church  of  France  during  five 
years  ;  and  created  ten  cardinals,  nine  of  which  were  either  Frenchmen  or 
Gafcons,  and  all  of  them  friends,  creatures,  or  fubjects  of  Philip.  It  is  pre- 
tended, indeed,  by  Villanit,  that  the  king  had  made  a  previous  treaty  with  the 
prelate,  and  infilled  on  his  compliance  with//x  requefts  he  had  to  make,  before 
he  would  confent  to  his  promotion ;  and  thefe  friendly  meafures  are  cited  by 
Vellyt  as  a  confirmation  of  Villain's  affertion  ; — but,  as  that  author  allows  that 
the  conference  between  them  took  place  in  a  wood,  (the  foreft  of  St.  Jean  d'An- 
geli)  to  prevent  a  pofiibility  of  being  overheard,  and  that  either  party  took  an. 
oath  of  fecrecy ;  and  confidering,  moreover,  that,  independent  of  an  obliga- 
tion fo  facred,  they  were  both  interefted  in  concealing  a  tranfaction  by  no  means 
honourable — we  cannot  but  regard  the  account  of  Villani,  which  difplays  all  the 
particulars  of  this  fecret  interview,  as  doubtful,  if  not  fabulous.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Philip  had  no  longer  occafion  to  fear  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican;  the 
pope  was  his  friend,  and  every  affiflance  the  church  could  afford  him,  he  had 
reafon  to  expect. 

But,  though  the  kingdom  was  rcleafed  from  the  dread  of  foreign  attacks,  or 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  the  conduct  of  Philip  had  excited  a  fpirit  of  difcontent 
among  his  fubjects  that  evinced  itfelf  in  frequent  murmurs.     During  the  late 

*  Vdlvj  torn,  vii.  p.  332.  +  L,  viii.  c,  80.  %  Tom.  vii.  p.  374. 
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wars,  he  had  not  only  recourfe  to  the  dangerous  and  impolitic  practice  of  de- 
bating the  coin,  and  of  railing  its  value;  but,  finding  a  fcarcity  of  filver,  he: 
compelled*  all  his  fubjeets,  except  the  barons  and  prelates,  to  carry  one  half  of 
of  their  filver  plate  to  the  mint ;  he  alfo  forbade  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver,  and  commanded  all  men,  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties,  to  receive 
the  bafe  coin  which  he  put  in  circulation  ;  this  was  naturally  attended  with 
great  detriment  to  the  national  commerce,  and  with  various  other  inconveni- 
ences that  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people.  In  fhort,  fuch  was  the  confufion 
it  occafioned,  that,  in  1303,  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  offered  the  king  two 
twentieths  of  their  revenuest,  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor  his  fuccefTors 
would  debafe  the  coin,  unlefs  it  fhould  become  indifpenfably  necefTary  ;  which 
neceffity  fhould  be  certified  by  the  privy-council,  and  confirmed  by  an  afTembly 
of  nobles  and  prelates  ;  and  the  moment  it  fhould  ceafe,  the  coin  fhould  be  re- 
flored  to  its  primitive  purity.  This  propofal,  however,  was  rejected,  which 
fufliciently  proves,  that  the  king  preferred  his  own  interefl  to  the  welfare  of  his 
Subjects.  The  excels  to  which  this  fhameful  debafement  of  coin  was  carried, 
may  be  known  from  the  price  of  filver :  at  the  commencement  of  Philip's  reign 
the  mark  of  filver  was  worth  fifty-five/o/j-  fix  denier s ;  in  1305,  it  was  worth 
eight  livres  ten  Jbls ;  and,  in  1306,  one  denier  of  the  old  coin  was  worth  three 
of  the  new. 

The  king's  inattention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  on  a  circumflance 
in  which  their  interefl:  was  fo  materially  affected,  at  length  produced  an  infur- 
rection  at  Paris,  where  Philip  was  befieged  in  his  palace,  and  expofed  to  every 
kind  of  infult  and  indignity  ;  with  the  affiftance  of  his  troops,  however,  he  con- 
trived to  quell  the  tumult,  and  eight- and- twenty  of  the  infurgents  were  hanged 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  In  Normandy,  too,  the  people  revolted,  in  confequence 
of  an  oppreffive  tax,  which  the  king  found  himfelf  obliged  to  repeal.  The  uni- 
verfal  clamours  that  began  to  prevail  in  the  kingdom,  at  length  induced  him  to 
think  of  finding  a  remedy  for  a  grievance  that  was  productive  of  fo  many  dis- 
orders 5  he  accordingly  affembled  the  ftates,  and  made  feveral  regulations  for 
reftoring  the  coin  to  its  ancient  ftandard,  but  they  were  never  enforced,  and 
the  evil  was  fuffered  to  continue  during  his  whole  reign* 

Nor  was  the  oppreffion  of  his  Subjects  the  only  inftance  in  which  Philip  dis- 
played his  rapacity  ;  the  Jews,  alternately  banifhed  and  recalled,  encouraged 
and  perfecuted,  offered  him  a  rich  harveft,  which  he  haftened  to  reap,  by  the 
publication  of  an  ordinance,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  all  arretted  011 
the  fame  day,  banifhed  the  kingdom,  forbidden  to  return  under  pain  of  death, 
and  all  their  effects  ponfifcated.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  efcaped  by  receiving 
baptifm  ;  many  die'd  on  the  road,  from  fatigue  or  vexation  ;  and  all  of  them. 

*  Laur.  Ord.  torn,  i.  p.  482,  372,  379,  +  Le  Blanc.  Traite  des  Monnoies,  p.  187. 
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were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  poverty,  as  they  were  only  permitted  to  carry  with 
them  as  much  money  as  would  defray  their  expences  to  the  frontiers. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Firfl  (who  died  in  July,  1307)  his  fon  Edward 
the  Second  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  This  prince  was  betrothed  to 
Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  ;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  marriage,  he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  from  the  king  the  fovereignty  of  Guienne.  But  Philip  was  too 
jealous  of  his  authority  to  fuffer  the  fmallefl  diminution  of  it  ;  Edward,  there- 
fore, was  compelled  to  do  homage  for  his  continental  dominions,  and  having 
celebrated  his  nuptials  at  Boulogne,  took  his  queen  with  him  to  England*, 
About  the  fame  time,  Philip's  eldeft  fon,  Lewis  Hutin,  who  was  king  of  Na- 
varre in  right  of  his  mother,  (who  died  on  the  fecond  of  April,  1305)  was 
crowned  at  Pampeluna,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  was  performed,  he  advanced  againft  Don  Fortunio  Almora- 
vid,  who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  had 
formed  a  powerful  faction,  and  even  afpired  to  the  throne.  Lewis,  however, 
foon  reduced  him  to  obedience ;  and,  having  re-eflablifhed  tranquillity  in  his 
own  dominions,  returned  to  his  father's  court. 

A.  D.  1308,  1309,  1310.]]  The  imperial  throne  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Albert,  who  was  alfaffinated  by  his  own  nephew,  John  duke  of  Suabia, 
Philip  was  anxious  to  procure  the  election  of  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois,  as 
king  of  the  Romanst.  It  is  pretended  that  he  had  previously  fecured  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  pope,  by  exacting  from  him  a  folemn  promife  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quest which  he  would  not  then  mention,  but  which  fhould  be  made  known  to 
him  in  due  time.  He  therefore  affembled  his  council,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  intentions,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  an  imme- 
diate application  mould  be  made  to  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Clement,  who  was 
fecretly  apprifed  of  the  king's  defigns,  forefaw  the  danger  to  which  the  holy  fee 
would  be  expofed,  from  fuch  an  acceffion  of  power  to  a  family,  whofe  influence 
was  already  fo  extenfive  ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  obligations  to  Philip  rendered 
him  extremely  cautious  of  offending  that  monarch.  In  this  dilemma,  he  appli- 
ed to  the  cardinal  di  Patro,  who  advifed  him  fecretly  to  difpatch  couriers  to 
the  different  electors,  in  order  to  apprife  them  of  Philip's  intentions,  and  ftre- 
nuoufly  to  recommend,  as  an  obje<£t  worthy  of  their  choice,  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg, whofe  courage  and  integrity  were  known  to  the  whole  world i.  The  in- 
trigue was  conducted  with  fo  much  fkill  and  fuccefs,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
week,  the  electors  affembled,  and  unanimoufly  elected  that  nobleman  king  of  the 

*  Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  prove  the  ignorance,  or  the  prejudices*  of  the  French  writers,  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  England,  than  the  aflettion  of  the  abbe  Velly  with  regard  to  Ifabella,  wife  to  Edward  the 
Second  ;  who,  he  has  the  confidence  to  tell  us,  torn,  vii,  p.  387,  was  highly  refpe&ed  and  beloved  by  the 
Englifh,  though  (he  is  known  to  have  difhonoured  the  bed  of  their  fovereign,  and  is  ftrongly  fufpeftedcf 
having  been  an  accomplice  in  his  murder. 

t  Villani,  1,  viii.  c.  joi.  ^  Spicil.  t,  iii.p.  62, 
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Romans.  Philip  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  difappointment  ;  and,  gueffing  from 
whence  the  blow  came,  difplayed  the  moft  lively  refentment  againft  the  pope, 
who  in  vain  attempted  to  excufe  himfelf,  by  pleading  ignorance  of  his  defigns; 
they  were  apparently  reconciled  indeed  ;  but,  in  their  future  connections,  true 
friendship  was  fuperfeded  by  artifice  and  diflimulation. 

A.  D.  1 312.3  It  was  neceffary  for  Philip  to  maintain  a  good  correfpondcnce 
with  the  pope,  fince  he  had  a  project  in  view,  in  which  the  affiftance  of  the  fo- 
vereign  pontiff  was  indifpenfably  requifite  ;  viz.  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 
knights-templars.  This  order  had  been  eftablifhed  at  Jerufalem,  in  the  year 
1 1 18,  by  Hugh  des  Payens,  Geoffrey  de  Saint  Omer,  and  feven  other  French 
gentlemen,  who  took  a  vow  of  chaftity  and  obedience,  and  devoted  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  fervice  and  defence  of  chriftian  pilgrims.  Alike  famous  for 
their  piety  and  their  valour,  they  excited  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
chriftian  world,  and  foon  acquired,  from  the  generous  devotion  of  the  faithful, 
ample  pofTeflions  in  every  country  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  France.  Their  great 
riches,  joined  to  the  courfe  of  time,  had,  by  degrees,  relaxed  the  feverity  of 
thefe  virtues  ;  and  the  templars  had,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  that  popularity, 
which  firft  raifed  them  to  honour  and  diftinction.  Acquainted,  from  experi- 
ence, with  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  thofe  fruitlefs  expeditions  to  the  eaft, 
which  had  given  birth  and  ftrength  to  their  order,  they  rather  chofe  to  enjoy  in 
eafe  their  opulent  revenues  in  Europe :  and,  being  all  men  of  birth,  educated, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  age,  without  any  tincture  of  letters,  they  fcorn- 
ed  the  ignoble  occupations  of  a  monaftic  life,  and  pafTed  their  time  wholly  in  the 
fafhionabie  amufements  of  hunting,  gallantry,  and  the  pleafures  of  the  table. 
To  the  laft  they  were  peculiarly  addicted,  and  a  French  proverb  is  ftill  in 
ufe — Boire  comme  un  t&mplier  (to  drink  like  a  templar),  which  attefts  their 
attachment  to  the  bottle.  Their  rival  order,  that  of  Saint  John  of  Jerufalem, 
whofe  poverty  had  as  yet  preferved  them  from  like  corruptions,  ftill  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  by  the  enterprifes  againft  the  infidels,  and  fucceeded  to  all  the 
popularity  which  was  loft  by  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  the  templars.  But, 
though  thefe  reafons  had  weakened  the  foundations  of  this  order,  once  fo  cele- 
brated and  revered,  the  immediate  caufe  of  their  deftruction  proceeded  from 
the  cruel  and  vindictive  fpirit  of  Philip,  who,  having  entertained  fome  private 
difguft  againft  fome  eminent  templars,  determined  to  gratify  at  once  his  avidi- 
ty and  revenge,  by  involving  the  whole  order  in  an  undiftinguifhed  ruin. 

As  it  was  neceffary,  however,  to  preferve  fome  colour  of  juftice  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  before  he  would  fignify  his 
intentions  ;  but,  as  his  enmity  to  the  templars  was  fumciently  known,  it  was  not 
likely  he  mould  be  kept  long  in  fufpence.  "We  are  told  by  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Clement  the  Fifth,  that  a  citizen  of  Beziers,  named  Squin  de  Florian, 
being  confined  in  the  fame  prifon  with  an  apoftate  templar,  whofe  life,  like 
his    own,  was  juftly   forfeited  to    the  offended  laws   of  his  country,   propoied 
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to  "his  fellow-prifoner,  that  they  mould  confefs  their  fins  to  each  other,  a  cir- 
cumftance  by  no  means  uncommon  in  thofe  days,  when  a  criminal  was  never 
allowed  to  have  a  confefTor  ;  accordingly,  having  heard  the  confeffion  of  the 
templar,  he  fent  to  a  magiftrate,  and  informed  him,  that  he  had  a  fecret  to 
impart  of  more  importance  to  the  king  than  the  conqueft  of  a  new  kingdom  ; 
but  that  he  would  not  difclofe  it  to  any  other  perfon  than  Philip  ;  impatient  to 
difcover  this  myftery,  the  king  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris, 
and,  when  he  was  brought  into  his  prefence,  he  allured  him,  that  if  he  fpoke 
the  truth,  he  might  rely  on  not  only  obtaining  a  pardon,  but  on  being  amply 
rewarded.  Squin,  who  had  previoufly  formed  the  plan  of  his  accufation, 
then  charged  the  whole  body  of  templars  with  crimes  fo  atrocious  and  abfurd, 
that,  as  an  Englifh  hiftorian  has  juflly  remarked*,  they  were  of  themfelves 
fufficient  to  deftroy  all  the  credit  of  the  charge ;  though  Velly  obferves,  that 
they  are  fo  well  attefted  by  authentic  records  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  call 
the  truth  of  them  in  queftion. 

It  was  pretended,  that  every  one  whom  they  received  into  their  order,  was 
obliged  to  kifs  the  fuperior  on  the  mouth,  navel,  and  breecht ;  that  they  em- 
ployed exhortations,  menaces,  and  even  tortures,  to  make  him  renounce  his 
Saviour,  and  fpit  three  times  on  a  crucifix  that  was  prefented  to  himt — a  cuftom 
adopted  by  one  of  their  grand-m afters,  who,  having  been  taken  prifoner  by  an 
eaftern  fultan,  could  only  obtain  his  releafe  on  condition  of  fwearing  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  orderjj ;  that:,  at  their  nocturnal  meetings,  the  knights  worfhip- 
ped  a  gilded  head§ ;  that  they  were  forbidden  to  have  any  criminal  connection 
with  women,  left  the  objects  of  their  amours  ftiould  call  reflections  on  the  order  ; 
but,  in  return  for  thefe  facrifices,  they  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  vices  the 
molt  ihockingto  human  nature  :  that  if,  by  chance,  a  templar  had  commerce 
with  a  girl,  and  a  child  was  the  refult  of  their  connection,  it  was  brought  to 
their  aflemblies,  when  the  knights  ranged  themfelves  in  a  circle,  and  tolled  the 
infant  from  one  to  the  other,  till  it  expired  :  they  thenroafted  it,  and,  with  the 
fat  that  iffued  from  the  body,  they  anointed  the  head  and  whifkers  of  their  idol 
which  was  covered  with  a  human  fkin  ;  that,  when  a  templar  died,  his  body 
was  burnt,  and  the  afhes  mixed  with  a  beverage  which  the  knights  drank,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  increafe  their  intrepidity,  and  render  them  more  faithful 
to  each  other  :  that  when  the  priefts  of  the  order  celebrated  the  mafs,  they 
omitted  the  words  of  the  confecration ;  and,  finally,  that,  having  fecretly 
abjured  their  religion,  and  embraced  the  tenets  of  Mahomet,  they  had  fold  the 
Holy  Land  to  the  infidels. 

Philip  mentioned  thefe  accufations  to  the  pope  in  the  month  of  May,    1307  ; 
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but  it  does  not  appear  that  Clement  was  difpofed  to  favour  his  iniquitous  pro- 
jects, fince,  by  a  bull  dated  the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year,  he 
declared  the  crimes  afcribed  to  the  templars  appeared  to  him  to  be  not  only  in- 
credible, but  impofflble  ;  that  the  heads  of  the  order,  informed  of  the  charges 
exhibited  againft  them,  demanded  juftice  on  thofe  who  had  caluminated  them, 
in  cafe  the  accufation  mould  prove  to  be  falfe,  and  fubmitted  themfelves  to 
the  moft  fevere  punifhments  fhould  they  be  found  guilty ;  that,  in  confequence, 
he  was  about  to  enter  into  a  juridical  examination  of  the  matter,  for  the  fatif- 
faction  of  the  king,  whom  he  requefted  to  fend  him  all  the  proofs  he  had  collec- 
ted, that  could  tend  to  eftablifh  the  charge.  But  a  trial  of  this  folemn  and  pub- 
lic nature  would  not  have  anfwered  Philip's  purpofe  ;  the  proceedings  of  juftice, 
were,  he  pretended,  too  flow  for  him  ;  he,  therefore,  had  recourfe  to  a  violent 
exertion  of  authority  :  he  iffued  a  fecret  order,  which  was  executed  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  October,  1307,  to  arreft,  in  one  day,  all  the  templars  in  France,  and 
throw  them  into  prifon  ;  he  then  took  poffeffion  of  the  temple,  their  place  of  re- 
fidence  at  Paris,  and  feized  all  their  property.  In  order  to  juflify  this  aft  of 
violence,  he  affembled  all  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  univerfity,  to  whom  he  imparted  the  motives  for  his  con  duel: ; 
two  days  after  this,  the  clergy  and  their  parifhioners  were  fummoned,  by  found 
of  trumpet,  to  attend  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  where  the  long  lift  of  charges 
againft  the  perfecuted  templars  was  read  to  them.  The  credulous  mob  was 
impofed  upon ;  but  every  man  of  common  fenfe  faw  through  the  fhallow  ar- 
tifice. 

Philip  would  fain  have  had  the  templars  tried  by  his  own  officers  ;  but,  on  con- 
fulting  the  univerfity,  he  was  told,  that  no  fecular  judge  could  take  cognizance 
of  herefy,  unlefs  required  to  do  fo  by  the  church*  ;  that  the  templars,  as  belong- 
ing to  a  religious  order,  that  had  been  confirmed  by  the  holy  fee,  were  exempt 
from  allcivil  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  their.  pofTeffions  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferved,  that  they  might  be  appropriated  to  thofe  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
deftined  by  the  donors.  The  king,  on  this  decifion,  ordered  William  de  Paris, 
a  Dominican,  his  own  confeffor,  and  a  member  of  the  inquilition,  to  interrogate 
the  prifoners,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  of  the  nobility. — The  monk  executed 
the  commiffion  with  a  degree  of  zeal  that  he  knew  would  be  highly  agreeable 
to  his  mailer. 

The  imprifonment  of  the  knights-templars  excited  a  general  furprife  through- 
out the  chriftian  world ;  the  pope,  in  particular,  exprefled  his  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  Philip,  and  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  inquifitor  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  his  own  authority!  ;  in  the  firft  heat  of  paffion  he  fufpended  the  pow- 
ers of  "William  de  Paris,  and  forbade  the  French  prelates  to  take  cognizance  of 
an  affair,  the  decifion  of  which  he  referved  to  himfelf.     He  wrote  to  the  king, 
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at  the  fame  time,  to  complain  of  his  conduct  in  imprifoning  a  fet  of  men  who 
were  folely  dependent  on  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  and  informed  him,  with  fome  warmth, 
that  he  had  fent  two  cardinals,  into  whofe  hands  he  defired  the  perfons  and  ef- 
fects of  the  templars  might  be  immediately  refigned. 

The  king,  enraged  at  thefe  obftacles  to  the  completion  of  his  fanguinary  pro- 
jects, arrogantly  replied,  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  at  the  requeft  of  the  in- 
quifitor,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  that,  by  fufpending  the  pow- 
ers of  that  monk,  and  of  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  the  actual 
judges  in  points  of  doctrine,  he  did  a  great  prejudice  to  religion ;  that  the 
templars  would  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  that  circumflance  ;  that  they  al- 
ready began  to  vary  in  their  depofitions ;  that  they  even  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  idea  of  being  fupported  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  that  it  was  fhamefui 
in  a  fovereign  pontiff  to  difplay  fuch  tardinefs  in  feconding  a  prince  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  fo  juft  a  caufe  ;  that  God  detefted  lukewarm  minds  ;  that,  not  to  punifh 
a  crime  with  fufficient  promptitude,  was,  in  fome  degree,  to  approve  of  it ;  thaty 
far  from  prohibiting  the  prelates  from  difcharging  thofe  functions  attached  to 
their  dignity,  he  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  excite  their  zeal  for  the  extirpation 
of  an  order  fo  corrupted  ;  that,  after  all,  the  bilhops  were  appointed  to  partake 
with  him  the  care  of  the  church  of  God ;  that  it  would  be  a  flagrant  injuftice 
to  deprive  them  of  a  power  which  they  had  received  immediately  from  Jefus 
Chriit ;  that  they  had  not  deferved  fuch  treatment,  nor  would  they  endure  it  ; 
and  that  he  himfelf  could  could  not,  confident  with  his  coronation  oath,  fuffer 
it  to  pafs  unnoticed ;  he  concluded  his  letter  with  fome  threatening  expreffions 
to  the  pope,  and  many  profeffions  of  his  own  difintereftednefs ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  he  confented  to  furrender  the  templars  and  their  property  into  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  pope's  minifters  ;  but  they  ftill  continued  to  be  guarded  by  his.own 
fubjects. 

Philip  had  convened  the  flates  of  his  kingdom,  at  Tours,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1308,  when  the  meeting  was  very  numerous:  heprefided  in  perfon,  and 
his  chancellor  was  ordered  to  detail  all  the  various  proofs  that  had  been  collec- 
ted in  fupport  of  the  charges  preferred  againft  the  templars*.  From  thence 
the  king  repaired  to  Poitiers,  where  he  had  a  private  interview  with  the  pope,. 
at  which  it  was  fettled— that  the  knights  fhould  be  kept  in  the  king's  cuflody, 
in  the  name  of  the  pope,  the  prelates,  and  the  church  ;  that  the  two  powers 
fhould  engage,  in  cafe  the  order  was  abolifhed,  to  devote  their  property  to  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  that  their  revenues  fhould  be  employed  for  no  other 
purpofe,  and  that  they  fhould  be  immediately  configned  to  the  care  of  fome 
trufty  perfons  chofen  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  regulation,  however,  pro- 
duced but  a  trifling  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  templars ;  among  thofe  who  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  their  property  were  two  of  the  king's  domeftics, 
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William  Pidoue  and  Rene  Bourdon ;  and,  at  Philip's  folicitation,  las  confeflb'r 
was  fuffered  to  exercife  thofe  functions  which  the  pope  had  fufpcnded,  and  to 
conduct  the  profecution,  or  rather  perjecution,  againft:  the  knights. 

The  pope,  however,  continued  to  manifeft  a  miflruft  of  Philip,  and  difplay- 
ed,  in  the  different  bulls  he  publifhed  on  the  occafion,  an  anxiety  to  preferve 
the  property  of  the  templars  from  the  avidity  of  that  rapacious  prince.  Such 
precautions  could  not  fail  to  enrage  the  king,  who  accordingly  expreffed  his  re- 
fentment  very  freely*  ;  and  Clement,  intimidated  by  his  threats,  appears  to 
have  facrificed  his  own  fentiments  of  propriety,  to  the  gratification  of  his  vin- 
dictive fpirit.  All  obftacles  being  thus  removed,  the  tyrant  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  the  devoted  victims.  Tortures  were  employed  to  extort  a  con- 
feflion  of  their  guilt  ;  fever al,  to  procure  immediate  eafe,  in  the  violence  of 
their  agonies,  acknowledged  whatever  was  required  of  them  ;  forged  confef- 
lions  were  imputed  to  others ;  but  many  of  them  preferved  their  fortitude 
in  the  midft  of  pain,  and  bravely  refufed  to  purchafe  eafe  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  falfhood. 

The  pope,  in  the  mean  time,  inftigated  the  different  powers  of  Europe  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Philip  ;  and  the  templars  were  every  where  thrown  into 
prifon.  u  They  confeffed,"  fays  Vellyi ,  "  in  England  and  Provence,  at  Ra- 
u  venna,  Pifa,  and  Florence,  all  the  abominations  of  which  they  had  been  accu- 
cc  fed  in  France."  But  this  alTertion  is  evidently  falfe  j  Hume,  with  a  greater 
regard  to  truth,  obfervest,  that,  though  their  conduct  underwent  a  ftrict  fcru- 
tiny,  and  the  power  of  their  enemies  Hill  purfued  and  opprefTed  them,  no 
where,  except  in  France,  were  the  fmalleft.  traces  of  their  guilt  pretended  to 
be  found:  England,  fays  that  author,  jent  an  ample  teftimony  of  their  piety  and 
morals.  In  Arragon,  the  knights  retired  to  their  own  fortreffes,  which  they 
had  erected  for  defending  the  country  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Moors.  From 
thence  they  wrote  to  the  fovereign  pontiff,  to  repel  the  bafe  imputations  that 
had  been  urged  againft  them ;  they  infilled  on  the  purity  of  their  faith,  in  de- 
fence of  which  they  had  fo  often  fhed  their  blood  ;  they  obferved,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  templars  were  then  prifoners  with  the  Moors,  who  daily  offered 
them  their  liberty  on  condition  that  they  fhould  abjure  their  religion  ;  that  it 
was  fliameful  to  burn  thofe  knights  as  infidels,  whofe  brethren,  flaves  to  the 
enemies  of  their  God,  were  incefTantly  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel  punifhments 
as  chriftians  ;  that,  if  fome  individuals  of  the  order  had  acknowledged  them- 
felves  guilty  of  crimes,  whether  they  had  really  committed  them,  or  had  been 
induced  to  fay  fo  from  the  pain  of  the  torture,  they  deferved  punifhment,  either 
as  criminals,  or  as  cowards  who  had  belied  their  confcience ;  but  that  an  ho- 
nourable order,  which,  for  two  centuries  had  deferved  well  of  the  church, 
pught  not  to  fuffer  for  the  guilt  or  prevarication  of  a  few  of  its  members  ;  that 
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it  was  eafy  to  perceive  their  great  wealth  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  perfecution 
they  experienced ;  they  entreated  his  holinefs  either  to  grant  them  his  protec- 
tion, or  elfe  to  fuffer  them,  according  to  the  cuftomof  the  times,  to  defend  their 
innocence  with  their  fwords.  It  is  not  known  what  reply  Clement  made  to  this 
fpirited  requeft ;  but  the  king  of  Arragon  belleged  the  knights  in  their  caftles, 
and,  having  taken  them  prifoners,  confined  them  in  different  places,  till  they 
could  be  tried  by  the  bifhop  of  Valencia,  who  had  received  the  pope's  orders 
for  that  purpofe, 

In  France,  they  were  preparing  to  continue  the  proceedings  againfl  them, 
when,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  judges,  moft  of  the  knights  difavowed  their 
confeffions*,  which  they  declared  had  been  extorted  from  them  by  the  violence 
of  their  agonies.  This  retractation  embarraffed  the  king  who  was  at  alofs  how 
to  proceed ;  but,  as  one  iniquity  too  frequently  leads  on  to  another,  it  was  foon 
determined  that  fuch  as  difavowed  their  firft  confefllons  mould  be  confidered  as 
relapfed  heretics — by  which  wife  decifion  herefy  was  made  to  confift  in  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  of  chriftianity  ;  fifty-nine  of  thefe  unhappy  victims, 
among  whom  was  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  were  accordingly  condemned 
to  the  ftaket ;  and,  in  a  field  near  the  abbey  of  Saint  Anthony,  in  the  fuburbs 
of  Paris,  they  were  all  confumed  by  a  flow  fire.  In  the  midft  of  the  flames, 
they  called  aloud  upon  their  God,  and  ftedfaftly  refufed  to  accept  the  pardon 
that  was  offered  them  on  condition  of  abiding  by  their  firft  confeffions.  Num- 
bers perifhed,  in  the  fame  cruel  manner,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
not  one  of  them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  purchafe  his  life  by  retracting  his  lafl 
affertion. 

Though  all  the  knights  had  been  tried,  the  grand  queflion,  with  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  order,  as  well  as  the  trial  of  the  grand-mafter,  and  the  princi- 
pal officers,  ftill  remained  to  be  decided  ;  as  the  pope  had  referved  this  decifion 
for  himfelf,  he  appointed  eight  commiffioners — all  ecclefiaftics — who  cited  the 
whole  order  to  appear  before  them  at  Paris.  When  the  grand-mafter  came  into 
their  prefence,  he  was  afked  what  he  had  to  offer  in  defence  of  the  order;  he 
replied,  that  the  order  having  been  confirmed  by  the  holy  fee,  it  was  ftrange 
they  mould  think  of  abolifhing  it  without  mature  deliberation ;  that,  for  his 
part,  he  was  unable  to  undertake  the  defence  of  fo  large  a  body  of  men,  who 
had  been  grofsly  calumniated,  but  that  the  obligations  he  had  received  from 
them  were  fuch,  that  he  mould  be  a  wretch  indeed  were  he  not  to  exert  his 
utmoft  efforts  for  that  purpofe;  he  therefore  would  engage  to  defend  their  in- 
terefts,  difficult  as  was  the  talk  in  his  fituation — a  prifoner  to  the  pope  and  the 
king,  with  no  afiiftance  but  that  of  a  fingle  domeftic  ;  unable  either  to  read  or 
write,  and  plundered  of  all  his  money  except  four  dcniers  ;  he  concluded  by  de- 
manding the  afiiftance  of  council. 
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His  judges,  however,  informed  him  that  in  trials  for  herefy,  no  advocate 
was  allowed  ;  they  advifed  him  to  reflect  ferioufly  before  he  embarked  in  fuch 
an  undertaking;  and  reminded  him  of  the  confeffion  he  had  made  at  Chinon, 
which  was  immediately  read  to  him.  The  unhappy  knight  evinced  the  utmoft 
furprife  ;  twice  he  crofTed  himfelf,  and  then  exclaimed,  that  if  the  three  cardi- 
nals, who  had  fubferibed  his  interrogatory,  were  of  a  different  profeffion,  he 
mould  know  how  to  talk  to  them.  On  being  admonifhed  that  prelates  could  not 
accept  a  challenge,  he  affirmed,  that  what  he  had  faid  had  been  grofsly  miftated. 
When  prefled  to  explain  himfelf  farther,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his  refent- 
ment,  and  declared  that  fuch  men  deferved  the  punifhment  inflicted  by  the  Sa- 
racens and  Tartars,  on  liars  and  forgers  ; — "  They  rip  up  their  bellies,"  faid 
he,  "  and  cut  off  their  heads." 

At  a  fubfequent  examination,  the  grand-mafter  defended  his  order  with  great 
fpirit ;  but  ftill  perfifted  in  his  demand  for  farther  amftance,  and  the  king,  afraid 
to  prefs  a  fentence  thus  important,  without  obferving  at  leaf!  fome  appearance 
of  juftice  in  his  proceedings,  iffued  letters-patent  (on  the  twenty-fixth  of  No- 
vember, 1309)  authorifing  fuch  of  the  templars  as  were  confined  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  chofe  to  fland  forward  in  defence  of  their  order,  to  repair  to  Paris. 
Seventy-four  knights  accordingly  appeared  before  the  judges  in  the  month  of 
March  following,  when  the  pope's  commiffion,  and  the  articles  on  which  they 
were  to  be  interrogated,  were  read  to  them  ;  after  which  they  were  remanded 
to  prifon,  whilft  notaries  were  fent  to  take  their  defence  in  writing.  Peter  de 
Boulogne,  a  prieft,  who  was  attorney-general  to  the  order,  dictated,  in  the 
name  of  them  all,  a  fhort  apology,  in  which  he  obferved,  "  That  the  templars 
"  had  a  chief,  without  whofe  permiffion  they  were  unable  to  appoint  agents  ; 
"  that,  neverthelefs,  they  were  ready  to  appear  before  the  commiflaries  of  his 
"  holinefs,  in  order  to  juflify  themfelves  with  regard  to  the  crimes  of  which  they 
^c  had  been  accufed;  that  the  charges  fent  by  the  pope  were  infamous,  detefta- 
"  ble,  abominable,  horribly  falfe,  fabricated  by  importers  who  were  their  ene- 
"  mies  ;  that  the  religion  of  the  temple  was  pure  and  unpolluted,  exempt  from 
"  the  abominations  which  had  been  falfely  afcribed  to  it ;  that  thofe  who  dared 
"  to  maintain  the  contrary,  fpoke  like  infidels  and  heretics  ;  that  they  were  re- 
'•'  folved  to  defend  the  honour  of  their  order  at  the  rifk  of  their  lives:  that, 
"  for  this  purpofe,  they  required  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  attend 
u  the  general  council,  or  at  leaft  to  entruft  their  caufe  to  fuch  of  their  brethren 
"  as  might  be  fuffered  to  go  thither;  that  thofe  knights  who  had  advanced  falf- 
"  hoods  for  truth  were  either  cowards,  who  had  been  induced,  through  the  fear 
"  of  tortures,  to  make  fuch  confeffions;  or  elfe  wretches  that  had  been  bribed 
"  by  money,  won  by  folicitations,  or  intimidated  by  threats  ;  whofe  depofitions 
u  could  not,  of  courfe,  be  fuffered  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  order." 

Some  time  after,  a  frefh  apology  appeared,  in  which  the  knights  renewed 
their  complaints  of  the  violence  of  the  proceedings  againfl  them,  unaccompa- 
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nied  by  any  of  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice.  They  reprefented  to  the  commifTa- 
ries  that  the  moft  unfair  methods  had  been  employed  to  extort  a  confeffion  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  ;  that  they  had  been  allured  the  abolition  of  their 
order  had  been  relblved  on,  and  that  it  was  to  be  folemnly  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  at  the  council  of  Vienne  ;  they  had  been  fhewn  letters-patent,  with  the 
king's  feal  annexed,  by  which  they  were  offered  their  lives  and  their  liberties, 
together  with  an  annual  penfion,  if  they  would  but  make  the  confeffion  requi- 
red of  them  ;  that  fuch  as  had  refifted  thofe  temptations,  had  been  put  to  the 
torture  ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  aftonifhment,  that  the  depohtions  of  a  few  men, 
who,  unable  to  withftand  pain,  had  confefTed  whatever  their  tormentors  had 
required  of  them,  mould  receive  more  credit  than  the  affirmations  of  thofe  ge- 
nerous warriors,  who  had  fupported  the  fevereft  torments  fooner  than  advance 
a  falihood  ;  that  many  of  thefe  unfortunate  knights  had  expired  in  obfcure  dun- 
geons ;  that  their-  brethren  requefted  their  gaolers  and  their  executioners  might 
be  examined,  to  know  in  what  fentiments  they  had  died,  and  whether  it  was 
not  true,  that  in  thofe  moments  when  man  has  nothing  farther  to  hope  or  to 
fear,  they&ad  perfifted  in  maintaining  their  own  innocence,  and  the  purity  of 
their  faith  to  the  laft  ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  any  man  of  common  fenfe 
would  enter  or  remain  in  a  fociety  which  led  to  the  deftruction  of  his  foul  ;  that 
their  order  was  compofed  of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  families  in  Europe  ;  and  it 
was  not  probable  that  lb  many  men  of  illuftrious  birth  would  have  been  filent, 
had  they  known,  feen,  or  heard,  the  abominations  with  which  they  had  been 
charged.  They  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  pope,  from  all  the  decifions  of 
the  provincial  fynods. 

As  this  profecution,  however,  was  not  conducted  according  to  the  ufual  forms 
of  juftice,  the  appeal  was  rejected,  and  matters  went  on  as  before  ;  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  depofitions  were  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
between  the  month  of  Auguft,  1309,  and  May,  131 1;  when  the  examinations 
were  finifhed,  two  copies  of  them  were  drawn  up,  one  of  which  was  forwarded 
Co  the  pope,  and  the  other  depofited-  in  the  treafury  of  the  cathedral  at  Paris. 

A.  D.  1313,  1314O  All  the  proceedings  having  been  read  in  full  council, 
the  pope  afked  the  fathers,  feparately,  if  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  fupprefs 
an  order  againft  which  more  than  two  thoufand  witnefTes  had  been  heard  ;  an 
order  which  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  flagrant  abufes,  and  fuch  enormous  crimes. 
All  the  prelates,  and  the  moft  celebrated  doctors,  unanimoufly  replied,  that, 
previous  to  the  abolition  of  fuch  an  illuftrious  fociety,  which,  fince  its  firft  infti- 
tution  had  rendered  fuch  eflential  fervice  to  religion,  it  would  be  necefTary  to 
hear  what  the  grand-mafter,  and  principal  officers,  had  to  urge  in  its  defence  j 
ihis  juftice  required,  this  humanity  enforced*.  All  the  bifhops  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain.  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  of  the  famQ 

*  Ex  fecunda,  vita  Clem,  v,  p,  43, 
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opinion,  except  one  Italian  prelate,  and  the  archbifhops  of  Rheims,  Sens,  and 
Rouen  :  thefe  four,  againft  every  principle  of  natural  equity,  pretended,  that 
the  templars  had  had  fufficient  opportunities  of  defending  themfelves  before  the 
commiffaries  appointed  by  the  holy  fee  ;  that  there  was  nothing  new  to  fay,  and 
that  they  had  now  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  affair.  Though  Clement 
himfelf  inclined  to  this  latter  opinion,  he  was  fearful  of  acting  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  general  fentiments  of  the  council  ;  fix  months  therefore  were  paffed, 
not  fo  much  in  deliberation,  as  in  fecret  negociations  on  this  important  object  ; 
the  purport  of  which  intrigues  was  to  perfuade  the  prelates  that,  in  a  caufe 
which  appeared  fo  clear,  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice  fhould  be  overlooked.  It  is 
even  affirmed*,  that  the  pope,  enraged  at  the  refiflance  he  experienced  from 
all  the  members  of  the  afTembly,  petulantly  exclaimed,  that  the  plenitude  of 
his  pontifical  power  fhould  fupply  any  defect  in  form,  and  he  was  refolved  to 
condemn  the  templars  at  any  rate,  /doner  than  offend  his  dear  Jon,  the  king  of 
France.  In  fact,  having  affembled  the  cardinals,  and  feveral  of  the  prelates 
whom  he  had  brought  over  to  his  fide,  he  pronounced,  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  March,  1312,  in  a  fecret  confiftory,  the  fatal  fentence,  which  broke,  flip- 
preffed,  and  annulled  the  military  order  of  the  Temple  ;  a  fuppreffion  which 
he  publifhed  in  the  fecond  feflion  of  the  council,  April  the  third,  in  prefence 
of  the  king,  the  princes,  (fons  to  Philip)  and  the  whole  court  of  France.  Al- 
though, faid  he,  /'/  could  not  be  done  according  to  law,  wefuppre/s  it  provi/ionally, 
and  by  apo/toUc  authority,  re/erving  to  our/elves  and  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
difpo/al  of  the  per/ons  and  poffejjions  of  the  templarsi.  This  provifional  fentence 
was  definitive;  the  order  was  finally  profcribed  and  abolifhed  ;  and  the  riches 
belonging  to  it  were  beftowed  on  the  knights-hofpitallerst. 

The  fate  of  the  grand  mailer,  and  the  principal  officers,  ftill  remained  to  be 
decided  ;  the  pope,  who  had  referved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  pronouncing  their 
fentence,  had  refolved  only  to  condemn  them  to  perpetual  imprifonment  ;  but, 
in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  the  numerous  executions  they  had  witneffed 
were  founded  in  juftice,  he  wifhed  to  extort  from  them  a  confeffion  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  their  order.  Two  cardinals  were  deputed  to  affift  at  the 
ceremony,  and,  on  a  fcaffold  erected  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  at 
Paris,  the  four  great  officers  of  the  order  were  brought  into  their  prefence — 
thefe  were  James  de  Molay,  grand  m after,  who  had  flood  godfather  to  one  of 
the  king's  fons  ;  Guy,  commander  of  Normandy,  brother  to  the  dauphin  of 
Auvergne  ;  Hugh  de  Peralde,  grand-vifitor  of  France  ;  and  the  grand-prior  of 
Aquitaine,  who,  previous  to  his  imprifonment,  had  been  minifler  of  the  finan- 
ces. The  confeflions  which  they  had  before  made  of  the  abominations  of  their 
order,  and  the  fentence  of  perpetual  imprifonment,  were  read  to  them  ;  one  of 
the  legates  then  made   a  long  harangue  which  he  finiflied  by  calling  on  the 

*  Hift,  de  Malthe,  t.  i.  p.  530.  t  Du  Pay,  p.  106,  t  Ibid-  P-  lS4» 
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grand  m after  to  renew  in  public  the  confefiion  which  he  had  privately  made  be- 
fore the  pope  ;  bat  he  was  greatly  furprifed,  when  this  refpectable  perfonage, 
fhaking  the  chains  with  which  he  was  loaded,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  fcaf- 
fold,  with  a  fteady  countenance,  and,  raifing  his  voice,  pointing  to  the  pile 
which  the  executioners  were  preparing  in  order  to  burn  him  mould  he  retract 
what  had  been  extorted  from  him,  thus  addrefled  the  furrounding  multitude : 
"  The  horrid  fpectacle  now  prefented  to  my  fight  can  never  make  me  confirm. 
"  my  firft  deviation  from  truth,  by  the  utterance  of  a  fecond  falfhood — I  have 
"-  belied  my  confidence;  it  is  time  that  truth  mould  triumph  in  her  turn — I 
"  fwear,  then,  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  all  which  has  been  now 
*'  faid  of  the  crimes  and  impiety  of  the  templars  is  a  horrible  calumny ;  it  is  a 
"  holy,  juft,  and  orthodox  order  ;  I  deferve  to  die  for  having,  at  the  fo  licit  a- 
"  tion  of  the  pope  and  the  king^  dared  to  accufe  it.  Why  cannot  I  expiate  this 
"  crime  by  a  punifhment  frill  more  dreadful  than  that  of  fire  ?  It  is  the  only 
"  means  now  left  me  for  obtaining  the  companion  of  men  and  the  mercy  of 
"  God*  !"  Guy,  brother  to  the  dauphin,  held  nearly  the  fame  language  ;  and 
folemnly  aiTerted  the  innocence  of  their  brethren.  The  other  two  were  lefs 
courageous  ;  they  perfifted  in  their  former  confeffions,  and  were  treated  accor- 
dingly. 

The  embarraflment  into  which  the  legates  were  thrown  by  this  unexpected 
incident  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  difappointment.  At  alofs  how  to  pro- 
ceed, they  adjourned  the  bufinefs  to  the  next  day ;  and,  making  the  unfortu- 
nate noblemen  defcend  from  the  fcaffold,  they  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  provofl  of  Paris.  The  king,  informed  of  their  retractation,  immedi- 
ately affembled  the  lay-members  of  his  councilt,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day,  James  de  Molay,  and  Guy,  brother  to  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne, 
were  conducted  to  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  Seine,  fituated  between  the  king's  gar- 
den and  the  convent  of  the  Auguftins,  where  they  were  confumed  by  a  flow 
fire.  In  the  midft  of  the  flames  they  evinced  the  fame  firmnefs  they  had  dis- 
played in  the  morning,  and  renewed  the  proteftations  which  they  then  made ; 
with  their  laft  breath  they  afTerted  the  innocence  of  their  order,  and  acknow- 
ledged, with  the  utmoft  humility  and  contrition,  that  they  had  deferved  death, 
for  having  maintained  the  contrary  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope  and  the  king1\ 
The  eyes  of  the  people  were  now  opened  ;  terrified  at  the  fcene  of  murder  before 
them,  and  aftonifhed  at  the  refolution  of  the  victims,  they  lamented  their  cruel 
fate  with  tears,  and  did  thatjuftice  to  their  memory  which  they  had  refufedto 
their  conduct. 

Thus  finifhed  that  dreadful  perfecution  which  reflects  an  eternal  difgrace  on 
the  memory  of  Philip,  and  brands  with  infamy  the  name  of  Clement — the  firft 

f  Villani,  1,  viii.  c.  92  ;  Pap.  Mafs.  in  Phil.  Pul. ;  Paul.  Emil.  in  eumd. ;  Mariana,  t.  iii.  1.  I  fy  p.  332, 
+  Spicil.  t.  iji.  p.  67.  X  Pap.  Mafs.  1.  iii.  p.  393. 
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as  the  projector,  the  fecond  as  the  inflrument,  of  a  plan,  which,  for  its  iniquity, 
is  fcareely  to  be  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  human  depravity.  The  king  is  faid, 
by  Velly,  to  have  received  only  one-third  of  the  money  and  moveable  effects 
belonging  to  the  templars,  in  order  to  defray  the  immenfe  expence  of  the  pro- 
fecution  ;  but,  as  he  neither  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  that  property, 
nor  of  thofe  expences,  we  may  fafely  admit  the  juftice  of  his  affertion,  with- 
out, however,  exempting  Philip  from  the  charge  of  rapacioufnefs,  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  mod  ftrongly  corroborates.  That  the  pope  had 
been  influenced,  in  this  affair,  by  motives  of  avarice,  has  likewife  been  afferted  j 
though  it  mu ft  be  confefTed  that  no  proof  has  been  adduced  to  cftablifh  the  ac- 
cufatioh* — but,  whatever  were  their  motives,  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted the  profecution  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove,  that  they  were  not  fwayed 
by  any  regard  to  juftice.  The  crimes,  too,  imputed  to  the  templars,  are,  from, 
their  abfurdity  and  inconfiftenc}^,  incredible;  of  all  the  numerous  depofitions 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  profecution,  one  only  is  preferved  in  hiftory — that  of  Ralph 
de  Prefle,  an  advocate  for  the  king's  court  (quoted  by  Du  Puy)  ;  and  this  does 
not  Furnifli  the  fhadow  of  a  proof,  fince  it  merely  relates  to  a  converfation  which 
the  deponent  had  with  one  of  the  knights,  who  told  him  that  there  v/ere  fb  ma- 
ny ftrange  things  pafTed  at  their  meetings,  that  he  would  fooner  loofe  his  head 
than  reveal  them  ;  and  that,  at  their  general  chapter,  there  was  one  point,  with 
regard  to  which  fuch  fecrecy  was  obferved,  that,  were  any  man  by  chance,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  it,  the  knights  would  certainly  put  him  to  death.  The 
extorted  confeffions  of  the  knights  themf elves  were,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
believe,  the  principal  grounds  of  condemnation  ;  and,  by  the  fevere  punilh- 
ments  inflicted  on  fuch  as  retracied,  we  may  form  fbme  idea  of  the  means  which 
were  employed  to  procure  them.  Had  any  farther  proofs  exifted,  it  is  fair  to 
prefume,  they  would  have  been  preferved  either  in  the  Vatican,  or  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris  ;  we  cannot,  with  Walfingham,  Albert  Krants,  Zurita,  Vola- 
terran,  Blondus,  Belleforeft,  Du  Puy,  and  Father  Daniel,  conceive  thefe  to 
have  been  fufficient  to  juftify  the  execution  of  the  knights,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  order  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  fully  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  numerous 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  confider  the  templars  as  objects  of  an 
unjuft  and  unprincipled  pcrfecution. — The  vindictive  Philip  we  regard  as  an  in- 
human tyrant  ;   the  Jervi/e  Clement  as  a  faithlefs  minifter  of  Chrift. 

A.  D.  1313,  1314O  On  the  king's  return  from  the  council  of  Vienne,  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his  three  fons,  on  which  occaflon  there 
were  great  rejoicings  at  Paris,  which  lafted  for  feveral  days  ;  but  the  attention 

.  *  Voltnire,  indeed,  (t.  xii.  p.  268.)  has  gravely  advanced,  "  that  the  frank  and  precife  Du  Puy  fays  the 
«  pope  did  not  forget  himfeif,  in  the  diyifion  of  the  fpoil ;"  but,  unfortunately  for  this  faithlefs  hiitorian, 
no  fuch  affertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  author  he  quotes  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  probable  that  Du  Puy  fhould 
have  made  fuch  a  remark,  when  it  is  well  known  that  he  wrote  his  account  of  this  famous  (cr  rather  im%. 
mous}  tranfadion,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  ju(lif\ing  Philip  and  Clement. 
Vol.  I.  X  X  X 
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of  Philip  was  fpeedily  called  from  fcenes  of  joy  to  the  difmal  theatre  of  war. — 
The  count  of  Flanders  having  refufed  to  appear  in  the  king's  court,  his  domi- 
nions were  confifcated,  and  declared  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  An  army- 
was  accordingly  afTembled  to  put  this  fentence  in  execution  ;  and  the  troops  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Courtray,  when  the  count  offered  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms 
as  Philip  mould  be  pleafed  to  impofe.  In  conference  of  this  propofal,  the  210- " 
bles  of  either  army  had  a  meeting,  and  it  was  fettled*",  that  the  Flemings  mould 
pay  the  king  the  remainder  of  the  fum  that  had  been  fixed  on  at  the  laft  treaty 
of  peace  ;  that  the  count  fhould  difmantle  all  his  fortrefTes,  at  fuch  time  as  the 
king  mould  appoint,  beginning  by  Bruges  and  Ghent  ;  that  the  expences  of  this 
demolition  mould  be  defrayed  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  prefence  of  commifTaries 
nominated  by  Philip  ;  and  that,  till  the  final  execution  of  thefe  articles,  Cour- 
tray, with  all  its  forts,  mould  be  furrendered  to  the  French,  together  with  the 
count's  youngeft  fon,  Robert  de  Gaffel. — The  Flemings,  however,  embraced 
the  firfl  opportunity  of  violating  this  ignominious  treaty  ;  they  flew  to  arms, 
and  expelled  the  French  governor  of  Courtray  ;  and,  though  Philip  fent  a  frefh 
army  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  propofals.  of  the 
count  of  Flanders,  to  reftore  the  hoftages  he  had  received,  and  to  conclude  a 
truce.  By  thefe  indecifxve  meafures  he  exhaufted  his  treafury,  without  exten- 
ding his  dominions. 

The  fituation  of  his  kingdom,  indeed,  was  not  fuch  as  to  juftify  any  attempts 
at  conqueft  ;  the  people  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  recently  impofed ;  a  new  debafement  of  the  coin  had  almoft  driven  them 
to  an  open  infurreclion  ;  in  Champagne,  Picardy,  Artois,  Forez,  and  Burgun- 
dy, confederacies  had  been  formed  as  well  for  refuting  the  exaction  of  imports 
hitherto  unknown,  as  for  effecting  the  reftoration  of  certain  privileges,  of  which 
the  nobles  pretended  to  have  been  unjuftly  deprived  ;  in  fhort,  there  was  every 
reafon  to  apprehend  a  general  revolt.  Philip,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people, 
fuppreffed  the  taxes  complained  of,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the  odium  on 
his  miniflers,  by  infinuating  that  they  had  impofed  and  levied  them  without  his 
orders. 

The  king's  uneafmefs  at  the  difpofition  of  his  fubjects  to  refift  thofe  proceed- 
ings which  they  deemed  tyrannical  and  oppreffive,  was  greatly  increafed  by  a 
calamity  of  a  more  domeftic  nature.  He  had  three  fons,  Lewis  Hutin,  king  of 
Navarre  ;  Philip  the  Long,  count  of  Poitiers  ;  and  Charles  the  Fair  ;  they  were 
all  three  married,  and  fo  fmgularly  unfortunate  had  they  been  in  the  choice  of 
their  wives,  that  an  accufation  of  adultery  was  exhibited  againft  each  of  them, 
about  the  fame  time.  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  to  Robert  the 
.Second,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  Blanche,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Otho  the 
Fourth,  count  palatine  of  Burgundyt,  wife  to  Charles,  were  convicted  of  the 
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crime,  and  irnprifoned  in  a  caflle  at  Andely,  after  undergoing  the  ignominious 
operation  of  having  their  hair  cutoff,  and  their  heads  fhaved,  the  punifhment  an- 
nexed by  the  law  to  the  crime  of  adultery  in  females.  The  former  was  after- 
wards ftrangled  by  order  of  her  hufband  ;  the  latter,  after  remaining  feven  years 
in  prifon,  was  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Gauroy,  near  Coutances,  and  from 
thence  to  the  abbey  of  MaubuifTon,  where  fhe  took  the  veil,  and  parted  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  Sulpicions  were  equally  ftrong  againft  Jane,  countefs  of 
Poitiers,  eldeft  fifter  to  Blanche,  and  heirefs  of  Burgundy  ;  but,  after  a  ftricl  in- 
veftigation  of  the  facl,  the  caufe  was  tried  by  the  parliament,  in  prefence  of 
the  count  of  Valois,  the  count  of  Evreux,  and  many  other  of  the  nobility, 
when  the  princefs  was  acquitted — Inculpabilis  et  omnino  innoxia  juclicatur .  Her 
hufband  was  the  firft.  to  acknowledge  her  innocence  : — "  thus  was  he  more 
"  fortunate,  or  at  lead  more  prudent  "  fays  Mezeray,   u  than  his  brothers." 

The  objecls  of  the  princefTes  criminal  attachment  were  two  brothers — Philip 
and  Gautier  de  Launai,  gentlemen  of  Normandy,  and  officers  cf  the  houfhold 
to  Lewis  and  Philip*.  They  were  tried  by  an  alTembly,  purpofely  convened 
by  the  king,  at  Pontoife  ;  and  the  fentence  paffed  on  them  favoured  not  a  little 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  age.  They  were  firft.  flayed  alive,  then  dragged  through 
a  ftubble  field,  after  which  their  private  parts  were  cutoff;  and,  laflly,  their 
heads  were  fevered  from  their  bodies.  "When  dead,  they  were  fuipended,  with 
an  ufher  of  the  chamber,  the  confident  of  their  amours,  on  a  public  gibbet. 
Many  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  involved  in  their  difgrace,  either  as  accom- 
plices, or  as  being  fufpecled  of  having  observed  a  criminal  filence.  Some  of 
thefe  were  drowned,  and  others  privately  fmothered.  A  bifhop,  in  particular, 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Dominick,  is  faid  to  have  been  privy  to  the  intrigue, 
but  hiftorians  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  his  punifhment.  They  agree,  how- 
ever, in  blaming  the  king  for  making  public  an  affair  which  a  jufl  regard  for 
the  honour  of  his  family  mould  have  induced  him  to  bury  in  oblivion. 

Thefe  various  fources  of  anxiety  proved  fatal  to  Philip's  conftitution  ;  finding 
his  ftrength  decay,  he  repaired  to  Fontainbleau,  in  the  hope  that  his  native  air 
would  prove  favourable  to  his  health;  but  nature  was  too  far  advanced  to  ad- 
mit of  recovery.  He,  therefore,  thought  of  making  a  final  fettlement  for  his  chil- 
dren ;  his  fecond  fon,  Philip,  had  already  received,  as  his  appanage,  the  county 
of  Poitiers ;  Charles,  the  youngeft,  he  now  inverted  with  the  county  of  Marche, 
but  on  condition  that,  in  cafe  he  mould  die  without  male  heirs,  it  mould  revert 
to  the  crown.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  new  order  of  jurilprudence  ;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings,  appanages  had  been  confidered  as 
fees-fimple,  they  were  then  fubjecled  to  fome  reflrielions,  afterwards  limited  to 
the  heirs  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  were  granted,  and  now  they  were  confin- 
ed to  the  male  heirs.     The  motive  for  thefe  reftrk°tions  was,  to  prevent  them 
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from  palling,  by  marriage,  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  a  circumftance  which 
endangered  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1315O  On  his  death-bed,  Philip  caff  a  retrofpective  eye  on  the  vari- 
ous tranfaetions  of  his  reign  ;  and,  at  that  moment  when  the  voice  of  adulation 
had  loft  its  wonted  power,  he  found  his  own  gratifications  had  ever  been  conful- 
ted,  in  preference  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Stricken  with  remorfe,  he  fought 
to  repair,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  mifery  he  had  occasioned.  To  Lewis,  his 
eldeft  fon  and  fucceifor,  he  gave  the  mod  falutary  advice  :  he  ftrictly  enjoined 
him  to  fupprefs  the  new  taxes,  and  revoked,  himfelf,  all  the  edicts  by  which 
they  had  been  eftablimed ;  he  conjured  his  children  to  relieve  his  fubjects  from 
the  oppreffion  under  which  they  laboured;  gave  orders  for  reducing  the  current 
coin  to  its  juft  value,  and  for  repairing  all  the  injuries  he  had  committed.  After 
he  had  made  fome  other  juft  and  pious  regulations,  he  expired,  at  Fontainbleau, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  in  the  year  13 15,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of 
his  reign,  and  the  forty-fixth  of  his  age*.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Saint  De- 
nis, and  his  heart  to  PohTy. 

Philip  is  faid,  by  contemporary  writers,  to  have  been  the  handiomeft  man  of 
the  age  3  but  the  beauties  of  his  mind  by  no  means  correfponded  to  thofe  of  his 
perfon.  Prodigarand  ambitious,  he  facrificed  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjecls  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  deftructive  paffions  ;  cruel  and  vindictive,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  hatred  or  revenge  were  expofed  to  perfecution  the  mod  unprinci- 
pled and  fanguinary ;  his  conduct  to  the  templars  was  alone  fumcient  to  ftamp 
him  a  tyrant.  But  while,  in  recording  his  defects,  we  pay  a  tribute  to  juftice, 
candour  requires  we  fhould  notice  his  virtues  as  a  hufband  and  a  parent ;  and 
beftow  a  juft  commendation  on  his  patronage  of  the  fciences,  and  on  the  firm- 
nefs  and  vigour  he  difplayed  in  aiTerting  the  rights  of  his  crown  againft  the  da- 
ring preteniions  of  Boniface  the  Eighth., 

Philip  had,  by  his  queen,  Jane  of  Navarre,  four  fons  and  three  daughters. 
Lewis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  who  fucceffively  attained  to  the  regal  dignity  ;  and 
Robert,  who  was  affianced  to  Conftantia  of  x\rragon,  daughter  of  Frederic  the 
Third,  king  of  Sicily,  but  died  in  his  twelfth  year.  His  daughters  were,  Mar- 
garet, who  was  promifed  to  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  but  who  died  ere  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  5  Ifabella,  wife  to  Edward  the  Second,  king  of  England  ; 
and  Blanche,  who  was  betrothed  to  Ferdinand,  Infant  of  Caftille,  but  died 
young. 

Philip  was  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  extended  his  pa- 
tronage and  protection  to  all  who  cultivated  the  fciences.  He  founded  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Orleans  ;  befides  which  feveral  colleges  were  founded  during  his 
reign  :  that  of  Navarre,  by  his  queen ;  that  of  the  cardinal  le  Moine,  by  a  pre- 
late of  that  name  ;  and  that  of  Montagu,  by  Gilles  Aycelin  de  Montagu,  arclx- 
bifhop  of  Narbonne. 
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Among  the  celebrated  characters  that  flourifhed  during  this  reign,  were, 
"William  de  Nangis,  John  de  Meun,  and  William  Duranti.  The  firft  of  thefe, 
who  was  a  monk  of  Saint  Denis,  finifhed  the  life  of  Saint  Lewis,  which  had 
been  begun  by  one  of  his  brethren  named  Gillon  de  Rheims  ;  he  alfo  compiled 
that  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  continued  the  hiftory  of  Sigebert,  the  monk  of 
Gemblours,  from  11 14  to  130c.  John  de  Neun  is  famous  for  his  continuation 
of  the  celebrated  poem  entitled,  "  The  Romance  of  the  Pvofe,"  which  was  be- 
gun forty  years  before  by  William  de  Lorris  ;  he  was  likewife  author  of  a 
French  tranllation  of  the  Epiftles  of  Abelard,  and  of  fome  other  works  of  in- 
ferior note. 

William  Duranti,  a  native  of  PuimifTon  in  the  diocefe  of  Beziers,  one  of  the 
moft  learned  lawyers  of  the  age,  was  the  firft  law-profeiTor  at  Bologna  ancIMo- 
dena,  then  chaplain  and  auditor  of  the  holy  palace,  governor  of  the  patrimony  of 
Saint  Peter,  general  of  the  ecclefiaftical  troops,  legate  to  pope  Gregory  the  Tenth 
at  the  council  of  Lyons,  canon  of  Beauvais  and  Narbonne,  dean  of  Chartres, 
and,  laftly,  bifhop  of  Mende.  He  has  left  feveral  curious  works  ;  his  two  prin- 
cipal publications  are,  Speculum  Juris,  by  which  he  gained  the  appellation  of 
Speculator ;   and  Rationale  divinoruni,  Officiorum. 

The  celebrated  John  Duns  Scotus,  fo  famous  for  his  genius  and  learning,  that 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth*, 
was  commanded,  by  the  general  of  his  order,  (the  Fran cifcans)  to  remove  from 
Oxford  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1304,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  firft 
maintained  by  him,  though  Velly  affertst,  that  it  had  been  taught  by  many  of 
the  Parifian  doctors  before  his  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  now  impugned 
by  the  divines  of  Paris,  who  were  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  Duns  Scotus,  before 
an  afTembly  of  the  univerfity,  called  for  the  determination  of  that  important 
queftion.  The  adverfaries  of  the  immaculate  conception  collected  all  their  force 
on  this  occafion,  and  produced  no  lefs,  it  is  faid,  than  two  hundred  objectionsto 
that  doctrine.  "  Scotus  heard  them  with  great  compofure  ;  and,  in  his  reply, 
"  he  recapitulated  all  their  objections,  and  refuted  them  with  as  much  eafe  as 
"  Sampfon  broke  the  cords  of  the  Philiftines  ;  after  which  he  proved,  by  ma- 
"  ny  ftrong  arguments,  to  the  amazement  and  conviction  of  all  who  heard  him, 
"  that  the  moft  holy  virgin  conceived  without  the  ftain  of  original  fin.  The 
"  univerfity  of  Paris  beftowTed  on  him  the  title  of  the  Subtle  DoCtor,  as  a  reward 
"  for  his  victory  in  this  famous  difputet."  One  of  the  afTembly,  who  was  a 
ftranger  to  the  perfon,  but  not  to  the  fame,  of  Scotus,  was  fb  highly  delighted, 
that  he  exclaimed — "  This  is  either  an  angel  from  heaven,  a  devil  from  hell, 
"  or  John  Duns  Scotus(|." 
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When  Scotus  had  patted  about  four  years  at  Paris,  he  was  fent,  by  Gonfalvo, 
the  general  of  the  Francifcan  order,  to  Cologne,  in  the  year  1308,  to  found  an 
univerfity  in  that  city,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  and  to  defend  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  againft  the  difciples  of  Albert  the  Great*. 
He  experienced  a  moft  favourable  reception  at  Cologne,  but  died,  loon  after  his 
arrival,  in  November,  1308. 

John  Duns  Scotus  pofTeffed  a  great  fertility  of  invention,  a  very  retentive  me- 
mory, an  acute  and  penetrating  genius,  and  an  unremitting  application  toftudy  ; 
but  his  talents,  from  the  falfe  tafte  of  the  age,  were  unfortunately  mifapplied  to 
the  fubtilties  of  fchool-philofophy,  and  the  abfurdities  of  fcholaftic  theology, 
When  the  fhortnefs  of  his  life  is  confidered,  he  was  one  of  the  moft  voluminous 
writers  that  ever  lived.  Many  of  his  writings  have  been  feveral  times  publifh- 
ed  ;  but  the  moft  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  publifhed  by  Waddingus, 
at  Lyons,  in  1639,  in  twelve  volumes  foliot. 

A  great  depravity  of  manners  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  particularly 
among  the  clergy  ;  it  appears,  by  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Virfbourgt,  which 
was  holdenin  1287,  that  the  ecclefiaftics  wore  gaudy  dreffes,  frequented  public 
houfes,  attended  tournaments,  and  publicly  kept  miltrefTes|j .  By  another  coun- 
cil, afTembled  at  Rouen,  in  1299,  we  learn,  that  vicars  and  curates  appeared  in 
public  with  fhort  coats  and  fwords  by  their  fides  ;  that  they  took  women  of  fuC- 
picious  characters  to  their  houfes  ;  that  they  filled  civil  offices  ;  lent  money  on 
ufurous  intereft,  and  were  grofsly  addicted  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  and 
every  other  fpecies  of  debauchery.  In  the  annals  of  the  counts  of  Oldemberg, 
it  is  related,  that,  in  certain  diocefes,  the  officials  granted  licences,  for  a  ftipula- 
ted  fum,  to  commit  adultery  during  a  year ;  that,  in  other  places,  a  perfon 
who  had  committed  fornication  was  excufed  on  paying  a  quart  of  wine — a  tax 
which  was  exacted  for  the  remainder  of  his  life- — once  infcribed  on  the  regifter, 
his  tribute  was  perpetual,  although  he  ceafed  to  have  the  inclination,  or  ability, 
jto  commit  that  fin,  for  which  it  ferved  as  an  abfolution. 

The  vices  and  irregularities  of  the  clergy  were  amply  detailed  in  two  memo- 
rials, prefented  by  two  French  bifhops,  to  the  council  of  Vienne,  in  1312.  Thefe 
may  be  feen  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  M.  Fleury.  After  noticing  thegrofs 
ignorance  and  depravity  of  manners  which  pervaded  the  different  orders  of  the 
clergy,  they  obferved,  that  the  archdeacons,  in  their  vifitations,  either  from 
want  <;f  knowledge,  or  abufe  of  power,  excommunicated  people  for  the  moft 
trivial  offences  ;  one  of  the  prelates  afferted,  that  he  had  known  /even  hundred 
perfons  under  a  fentence  of  excommunication  in  one  parifli.  The  canons  were 
accufed  of  behaving  with  the  utmoft  indecency  during  the  celebration  of  divine 
fervice  ;  the  monks  quitted  their  cloifters  to  attend  fairs   and  markets,   where 
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they  carried  on  a  regular  trade,  and  gave  thcmfelvcs  up  to  the  moft  fhameful 
vices.  The  nuns  wore  filks  and  rich  furs  ;  dreffed  their  hair  in  the  fafhionable 
ftyle  ;  went  *to  balls,  concerts,  and  all  public  places,  and  walked  the  ftreets, 
even  at  night.  Pvome  is  reprefented  as  the  feat  of  defpotifm,  cupidity,  and  Ji- 
centioufnefs  ;  where  money  alone  could  enfure  preferment  5  whence  it  was  that 
men,  deftitute  of  knowledge,  and  depraved  in  manners,  obtained  the  beft  liv- 
ings, and  dishonoured  religion  by  the  irregularity  of  theirlives.  Incontinence 
was  fo  common,  that  brothels  were  efrablifhed  clofe  to  the  churches,  and  even 
near  the  palace  of  the  pope,  the  marfhal  of  whofe  court  received  a  part 
of  the  wages  of  proftitution.  The  fovereign  pontiff  himfelf  was  accufed  of  an 
intrigue  with  a  lady  of  quality  ;  and  fome  hiftorians*  have  made  no  fcruple  to 
afcribe  the  removal  of  the  holy  fee  to  France  (which  took  place  at  this  period) 
to  the  pope's  attachment  to  the  countefs  of  Perigord,  daughter  to  the  count  de  * 
Foix,  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  from  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  part. 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  in  1293,  a  fumptuary  law  was  parTed, 
prefcribing  the  number  of  diihes  which  a  perfon  was  to  have  on  his  table  at  each 
meal ;  the  number  of  drefTes  he  was  permitted  to  buy  every  year,  and  the  price 
of  the  fluffs  of  which  they  were  compofed,  with  various  other  economical  re- 
gulations. It  enacted,  that  no  perfon  fhould  give  more  than  two  dimes  of  meat, 
and  a  foup  or  ragout  for  fupper,  which  was  the  principal  mealt ;  and,  at  dinnej , 
one  dim  of  meat  and  an  entremets.  On  faft  days  (when  he  had  only  one  meal) 
he  was  allowed  to  have  cwo  dimes  of  herrings,  and  two  of  meat,  or  one  of  her- 
rings and  three  of  meat — 'but  never  more  than  four  dimes  on  faft-days,  and  three 
on  otherst.  But,  left  this  law  might  be  evaded,  it  was  farther  enacted,  that 
no  difh  mould  contain  more  than  one  kind  of  meat  or  fifh — cheele,  however, 
was  not  conlidered  as  meat,  unlefs  enclofed  in  a  pafte,  or  boiled.  The  fame 
economical  regulations  which  the  kings  prefcribed  to  their  fubjecls  they  obfer- 
ved  themfelves ;  they  never  fuffered  more  than  three  dimes  to  appear  at  their 
tables  ;  and  never  drank  any  wine  but  fuch  as  came  from  their  own  vineyards, 
which  were  all  fituated  in  the  Orleanois. 

By  another  part  of  this  law  it  was  decreed,  that  no  duke,  count,  nor  baron, 
poffemng  a  territorial  revenue  of  fix  thoufand  livres,  mould  have  more  than  four 
robes  a  year,  and  their  wives  as  many  ;  prelates  and  knights  were  reftricted  to 
two,  except  fuch  knights  as  had  a  landed  eftate  of  three  thoufand  livres  a  year, 
who  were  allowed  to  have  three  ;  an  efquire,  two  ;  a  bachelor,  one  ;  and  every 
woman,  {ingle  or  married,  who  had  lefs  than  two  thoufand  livres  a  year  in  land, 
one.  It  was  ufual  for  noblemen  to  make  prefents  of  their  robes  to  their  depen- 
dants ;  thefe  alfo  were  limited  ;  knights  were  forbidden  to  give  more  than  two, 
and  prelates  more  than  one.     The  ufual  drefs  of  the  men,  in  thefe  times,  were 

*  Villanij  1.  ix.c.  58  ;  S.  Anton,  de  Cone.  Vien.  tit. xxi.  parag.  3.  t  Traite  dela  Police,  1.  iii. 

tit.  50,  p.  386,  387.  %  Cont.  de  Beauv.  Obl'erv.  p.  371,  372  ;  Mceurs  des  Francois, p.  157    158  ; 

Lettr.  Hift.  fur.  le  Pari.  2  part.  p.  344,  &  fuiv. 
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the  long  tunic,  with  a  robe  or  a  cloak,  and  fometimes  both,  over  it ;  the  fhort 
jacket,  except  in  camp,  was  confined  to  fervants.  At  one  time  the  robes  had  no 
fleeves  ;  and,  when  fleeves  were  introduced,  they  were  at  firft  very  tight,  and 
afterwards  very  full  and  large/  The  cloak,  particularly  when  trimmed  with 
fur,  was  only  worn  by  perfons  of  a  certain  rank.  It  was  fattened  with  a  clafp 
on  the  right  moulder,  fo  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at  full  liberty :  tucked  up  on 
the  left  fide  above  the  fword,  and  hung  loofe  behind  as  low  as  the  ground.  The 
different  claffes  of  nobility  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  breadth  of  the  border  of 
their  cloaks,  by  the  quality  of  the  fur  or  ermine  with  which  it  was  trimmed, 
thefize  of  the  cape,  and  length  of  the  train.  The  cloak  of  a  duke,  count,  ba- 
ron, or  knight,  was  made  of  fcarlet  or  violet  cloth ;  this  laft  colour  was  gene- 
rally ufed  by  the  peers  for  their  long  court  drefs.  Hats  were  not  yet  known  ; 
caps  were  worn  of  velvet,  or  of  cloth  ;  the  firft,  which  were  laced,  were  con- 
fined to  kings,  princes,  and  knights.  Over  the  cap  a  kind  of  hood  was  worn 
with  a  cufliion  at  top,  and  a  tail  hanging  down  behind  ;  this  part  of  the  head- 
drefs,  which  was  called  a  chaperon,  was  common  to  both  fexes.  The  chaperons 
of  people  of  diftinftion  were  larger  than  the  others,  and  trimmed  with  fur  ;  thofe 
of  the  common  people  were  plain,   and  formed  like  a  fugar-loaf. 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  the  different  fluffs  of  which  the  robes  were  com- 
pofed,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  prelate  or  baron  fhould  wear  a  robe  that  coft 
more  than  five-and-twenty  fous  an  ell  ;  the  wives  of  barons  were  allowed  to 
exceed  this  price,  by  one  fifth.  The  knight-banneret  could  not  exceed  eigh- 
teen fous  the  ell  ;  the  baron's  fon,  fifteen  ;  the  efquire,  ten  ;  the  dignified  clerk, 
or  fon  of  a  count,  fixteen  ;  the  fimple  clerk,  twelve  and  a  half,  and  the  canon 
of  a  cathedral,  fifteen.  Citizens  who  were  worth  two  thoufand  livres,  were 
limited  to  twelve  fous  fix  deniers  the  ell ;  their  wives  allowed  to  go  as  high  as 
fixteen  ;  others,  lefs  opulent,  were  limited  to  ten  fous,  and  their  wives  to 
twelve. 

By  an  account  of  the  expences  of  the  king's  houfhold  in  1202,  it  appears,  that 
the  complete  drefs  of  a  page  coft  a  hundred  and /even /ons  ;  that  of  a  lady  of  the 
.court,  eight  livres;  of  women  of  inferior  rank,  one  third  lefs  ;  of  female  do- 
meftics,  fifty-ei?ht  /bus .  The  price  of  cloth  for  the  fhifts  of  women  of  the  high- 
eft  rank,  was  fixed  at  one  fol,  eight  deniers  the  ell  ;  the  fcarlet  robe,  which  Phi- 
lip Auguftus  wore  at  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  coft  fixteen  livres  and  a  half;  his 
tunics,  each  fifteen  /bus;  and  the  queen's  beft  robe  and  furred  cloak,  twenty- 
/even  livres,  /event.een  fous .  Another  account  of  the  year  12 17,  flates,  that  the 
robes  of  M.  Lewis,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  and  thofe  of  the  pr  in  eels  his  wife, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fixteen  livres,  eleven  Jous — the  richeft  which  the 
prince  had,  in  the  month  of  September,  coft  nine  livres ,  fifteen  jous;  there  was 
one  which  coft  only  thirty-fix  fous . 

In  thofe  days,  as  in  the  prefent  times,  the  citizen  affecled  to  ape  his  fuperiors, 
and  to  mimic  the  manners  of  the  courtier ;  like  him  he  had   his  carriage,  his 
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flambeaus,  his  rich  clrcflcs,  and  brilliant  trinkets.  The  new  edict  fought  to  re- 
train theie  abufes,  and  to  make  men  live  according  to  their  relpective  fituations 
in  life  ;  it  was  ordained,  that  no  citizen's  wife  mould  have  a  carriage,  or  be 
lighted  home  at  night  with  waxen  torches  ;  that  neither  fhe  nor  her  hufband 
mould  wear  ermine  or  any  other  expenfive  furs,  or  gold,  or  precious  (tones,  or 
crowns  of  gold  or  Jilver. 

But  no  fumptuary  law  could  fuffice  to  check  the  vanity  of  the  times  ;  the 
fines  annexed  to  a  violation  of  the  edict  proved  inadequate  to  enforce  its  execu- 
tion ;  and,  as  foon  as  one  article  of  luxury  was  forbidden,  another  was  introdu- 
ced in  its  place.  During  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  long  fhoes,  turned  up  at  the 
toes,  were  introduced  into  France  ;  they  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  worn  by  a 
nobleman,  who  had  a  large  flemy  excrefcence  at  the  end  of  his  foot,  for  the 
purpofe  of  concealing  that  defect.  They  foon  became  general,  and  thenceforth 
a  man's  rank  was  known  by  the  length  of  his  (hoes  ^  the  fhoes  of  a  prince  were 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  ;  thofe  of  a  baron  two  feet,  while  a  fimple  knight 
was  reduced  to  eighteen  inches,  and  a  plain  cit  to  twelve.  Hence  the  French 
proverb — Eire  fur  un  grand  pied  dans  le  monde.  The  fhoes  were  frequently 
adorned  with  horns,  claws,  or  fome  grotefque  figure  ;  the  more  ridiculous  it 
was,  the  greater  its  beauty.  The  bifhops  long  exclaimed  in  vain  againfl  this 
abfurd  cuftom,  which  the  continuator  of  "William  de  Nangis  calls — "  a  fin 
"  againft  nature,"  "  an  infult  to  the  Creator  ;"  and  the  wearing  fuch  fhoes  was 
very  near  being  declared  herefy* .  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  order  to  pleafe  the 
clergy,  declared  the  cuftom  to  be  u  contrary  to  good  maimers,  invented  in  de- 
Ci  rifion  of  God  and  the  church,  by  worldly  vanity,  and  mad  prefumptiont  ;v 
to  affect  its  abolition,  all  thofe  who  followed  it  were  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
ten  florins.  This  regulation  had  the  defired  effect ;  but  the  long  fhoes  werefuc- 
ceeded  by  large  flippers,  above  a  foot  wide!. 

An  abfurd  and  moll  irrational  credulity  prevailed,  in  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, during  the  thirteenth  century,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among 
perfons  of  the  higheit  rank  and  beft  education.  No  prince  engaged  in  any 
enterprife  of  importance  till  his  aftrologers  had  confuited  the  ftarsT  and  difco- 
vered  the  aufpicious  momemt  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Of  this  a  very 
curious  example  is  exhibited  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  account  of  the  marriage 
of  Frederic,  emperor  of  Germany,  with  Ifabella,  fifter  to  Henry  the  Third,  of 
England,  in  the  year  12  35. — "  Nocte  vero  prima  qua  concubuit  imperator  cum. 
"  ea,  noluit  earn  carnaliter  cognofcere,  donee  competens  hora  ab  aftrologis  ei 
u  nunciaretur||," 

*  Spicil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1  38.         +  Ljv.  Vert,  aye  du  Chateler,  fol.  148.         %  Paradin,  Hjft.  de  Lyon,ch.  v, 

•   |j  M.  Paris,  p.  285.  ad  Ann.  1235. 
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LEWIS    THE    TENTH, 

WRNAMED  HUTIN*. 


A.  D.  1314O  ON  the  acceffion  of  Lewis  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  all 
Europe  was  convulfed  by  inteftine  commotions.  Edward  the  Second,  of  Eng- 
land, a  weak  but  well-difpofed  prince,  was  harafTed  by  his  factious  and  turbu- 
lent barons,  for  entrufting  to  others  the  weighty  cares  of  government  which  he 
was  unable  to  bear  himfelf.  His  kingdom  was  divided  into  parties  ;  the  ftan- 
dard  of  revolt  was  hoifted  in  every  quarter  5  and  juftice  and  order  gave  way  to 
violence  and  bloodfhed. 

Germany,  by  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  was  equally 
convulfed  by  two  contending  factions!.  The  princes,  on  whom  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fuccefibr  devolved,  were  divided  in  their  choice  ;  and  the  want  of 
a  proper  regulation  to  prevent  diforder,  on  the  deceafe  of  the  fovereien,  occa- 
sioned an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months,  which  was  terminated  by  a  double 
election  ;  the  particulars  whereof  are  varioufly  related  by  hiftorrans.  The  mofl 
common  opinion  is,  that  five  electors — the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  archbifhops 
of  Mayence  and  Treves,  the  duke  of  Saxe,  and  the  marquis  of  Brandebourg, 
elected  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  grandfon,  by  his  mother's  fide,  to  the  emperor  Rodol- 
phus  the  Firfl ;  and  that  the  two  others,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne,  and  the 
count  Palatine,  proclaimed  Frederic  the  Handfome,  fon  to  the  emperor  Albert  of 
Auflria.  They  were  both  crowned ;  the  firfl  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  by  the  archbi- 
fhop of  Mayence,  and  the  lafl  at  Rouen,  by" the  archbifhop  of  Cologne.  After 
their  coronation,  each  of  them  prepared  to  aflert  his  right  by  force  of  arms  ; 
which   gave   rife  to  thofe  dreadful   diforders,  that  defolated  Germany   during 

*  Why  the  appellation  of  *.  Hutin'  was  beftowed  oh  this  monarch  has  not  been  determined  ;  the  literal 
meaning  of  this  obfolete  term  is, «  imperious,'  '  peevifh,'  or  *  quarrelfome  ;'  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
difpofition  of  Lewis  the  Tenth  that  could  poffibly  juftify  the  annexation  of  fueh  epithets  to  his  name.  Me- 
r.eray  is  of  opinion,  that  he  was  called  '  Hutin,'  either  from  the  circumftance  of  his  having  been  fent  by  his 
father  to  quell  the  «  Hutins,'  or  infurgents  of  Navarre  and  Lyons,  or  becaufe,  in  his  infancy,  he  had  given 
fymptoms  of  a  martial  difpofition,  by  afTembling  the  young  noblemen  of  the  courr,  whom  he  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle,  and  made  them  go  through  their  exercife. 

f  Effai  fur  l'liift.  Gen.  t.  xii.  p.  278* 
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eight  years.  At  length  a  battle,  that  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Muhldorff, 
on  the  twenty-eigth  of  September,  1322,  in  which  the  Auftrian  was  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner,  fecured  the  crown  to  his  competitor ;  and  Frederic  was 
glad  to  procure  his  liberty  by  refigning  his  pretenfions  to  Lewis. 

Rome  was  expofed  to  the  fame  diforders,  and  from  a  fimilar  caufe.  The 
pontifical  throne  had  been  fometime  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Clement  the  Fifth, 
and  the  cardinals,  afTembled  at  Carpentras,  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  a 
iuccefTor.  The  Gafcons,  who  formed  a  powerful  party  in  the  conclave,  wifhed 
for  a  pontiff  of  their  own  nation ;  but  they  were  flrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the 
French  and  Italians  ;  and,  fuch  was  the  equality  between  thefe  two  factions, 
that  neither  could  preponderate  ;  thus  there  was  no  profpect  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  conteft.  The  Gafcons,  tired  with  the  length  of  their  confinement,  enga- 
ged their  fervants  to  fet  fire  to  the  conclave,  by  which  the  cardinals  were  com- 
pelled to  feparate  j  they  promifed,  indeed,  to  meet  again  as  foon  as  a  conveni- 
ent place  fliould  be  fixed  upon  ;  but,  as  they  firmly  adhered  to  their  refpective 
opinions,  they  were  in  no  hafte  to  fulfil  their  engagement.  Lewis,  foon  after 
his  acceffion,  fent  his  brother,  the  count  of  Poitiers,  to  affect  an  accommodation 
between  the  different  parties  ;  and,  having  afTembled  all  the  cardinals  in  a  con- 
vent, at  Lyons,  he  declared  that  they  fhould  not  flir  from  thence,  till  they  had 
given  a  head  to  the  church. 

The  Caftilians  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Moors,  whom,  though  they  of- 
ten defeated,  they  could  never  reduce*.  Their  kingdom,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  infefted  with  formidable  troops  of  banditti,  who  plundered  travellers,  pil- 
laged the  country,  and  committed  a  thoufand  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
which  no  care  was  taken  to  reprefs.  The  throne  was  filled  by  an  infant  mo- 
narch, and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  wholly  occupied  by  projects  of  ambition, 
violated  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  order  to  obtain  the  regency. 

Such  was  the  fituationof  the  neighbouring  powers,  when  Lewis  afcended  the 
throne;  nor  was  his  own  kingdom  in  a  ftate  of  greater  tranquillity!.  Moft  of 
the  provinces  had  either  actually  revolted,  or  were  ready  to  revolt  ;  in  that  of 
Sens,  a  confpiracy,  of  a  very  fmgular  nature,  had  been  formed.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants,  oppreffed  by  the  fhameful  extortions,  and  enraged  at  the  uncon- 
trouled  infolence  of  the  officers  of  the  archbifhop's  court,  elected  a  king,  a 
pope,  and  cardinals  of  their  own  ;  and  prepared  to  retaliate  on  their  enemies 
by  the  commiffion  of  fimilar  outrages.  They  pronounced  fentences  of  excom- 
munication, gave  abfblution,  adminiftered  the  facraments,  or  elfe  compel- 
led the  priefts  to  adminifter  them,  by  threatening  them  with  death.  They 
proceeded  fofar  that  Lewis  was  obliged  to  interpofe  his  authority,  and  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  diforders,  by  configning  the  principal  authors  of  them  to  condign 
punifhment.     But  a  league  between  the   people    of  Vermandois,    Beauvaifis? 

*  Mariana,  t,  iii.  1,  15,  p.  342,  &c.  f  Spicil.  t,  iii,  p.  70. 
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Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Forez,  which  had  been  formed  during  the  prece- 
ding reign,  and  lately  renewed,  gave  him  more.ferious  apprehenfions.  He  fent 
his  uncle,  the  count  of  Valois,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  infurgents,  and 
to  do  them  juftice.  Charles,  after  many  negociations,  had  at  length  the  good 
fortune  to  fucceed  in  quelling  this  dangerous  revolt.  He  fatisfied  the  nobles, 
by  the  re-eflablifhment  of  all  the  prerogatives  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis,  and  he  appealed  the  people  by  repealing  the  taxes 
which  occafloned  their  difcontent,  and  by  facrincing  to  their  refentment  the 
life  and  honour  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  whom  they  had  long  been  taught 
to  regard  as  the  author  of  their  mifery. 

Enguerrand  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Normandy; 
the  name  of  which  was  originally  Le  Portier,  but  his  grandfather  Hugh,  lord 
of  Fvofey  and  Lyons,  having  married  the  heirefs  of  the  count  of  Marigny,, 
gave  her  name  to  his  children.  The  moment  young  Marigny  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  court,  he  was  univerfally  admired  for  the  graces  of  his  perfon, 
the  elegance  of  his  wit,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  talents.  The  late  king,  find- 
ing him  poftefFed  of  much  political  knowledge,  appointed  him  a  member  of 
his  council,  gave  him  the  poft  of  chamberlain,  created  him  count  of  Longue- 
ville,  made  him  governor  of  the  Louvre,  niafter  of  the  houfliold,  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  and  prime  minifter*.  This  accumulation  of  favours, 
naturally  excited  the  envy  of  the  great,  whofe  enmity  increafed  in  proportion 
to  his  merit.  The  imprudence  of  Philip,  in  the  multiplication  of  imports,, 
rendered  his  minifter  an  object  of  public  indignation.  But  of  all  his  enemies,  the 
count  of  Valois  was  the  moll  violent  and  implacable  ;  during  the  life  of  his  bro- 
ther, however,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  confining  his  animofity  to  his  own 
bofom.  A  change  of  government,  attended  by  a  general  infurrection,  appear- 
ed to  him  a  proper  feafon  for  revenge  ;  he  therefore  laid  his  plan  of  perfecu-r 
tion,  and  veiled  it  under  the  Ipecious  malk  of  public  good* 

Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fums  which  had  been  levied,  during  the  late- 
reign,  on  the  king's  deceafe  the  treafury  was  fo  far  exhausted,  that  there  was 
not  fufficient  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  coronationt.  "  "Where  then," 
faid  Lewis  one  day  in  full  council,  "  are  the  tenths  which  were  levied  on  the 
<c  clergy  I  What  has  become  of  the  numerous  fubfidies  exacted  from  the  peo- 
<c  pie  ?  Where  are  the  riches  that  muft  have  been  derived  from  the  debafement 
<c  of  the  coin  ?"  "  Sire/'  faid  the  count  of  Valois,  "  Marigny  was  entrufted 
44  with  all  this  money,  it  is  his  place  to  give  an  account  of  it."  Enguerrand 
protefted  that  he  was  ready  fo  to  do,  whenever  he  fhould  receive  the  king's  or- 
ders for  that  purpofe.  "Let  it  be  done,  then,  immediately,"  exclaimed  the 
count.  "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  minifter  ;  "  I  gave  you,  Sir,  a  great 
"  part  of  it;  the  reft  was  employed  in  defraying  the  expences  of  the  ftate,  and 

«  *  Hift,.des  Minif,  d'Etat,  p.  £04,  +  Le  Blanc  Traite  dcs  Mon.  p.  196- 
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"  in  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Flemings."  "  Ton  lye!"  fa  id  Charles  in 
a  rage.—"  It  is  yourfelf,  who  are  the  liar,  Sir,"  returned  the  minifter,  with 
more  fpirit  than  prudence.  The  count  immediately  drew  his  fword  ;  Marigny 
put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  and  the  confequences  muft  have  been  fcri- 
ous  but  for  the  interference  of  the  council,  who  haftened  to  feparate  them.  The 
prince  no  longer  placed  any  bounds  to  his  refentment  ;  all  his  credit  was  exer- 
ted for  the  infliction  of  vengeance  •  and  his  friends,  the  count  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  the  vidame  of  Amiens,  were,  in  the  mean  time,  ordered  to  intimate  to  the 
young  monarch  that  the  fuperintendant  of  his  finances  was  the  only  victim  capa- 
ble of  affuaging  the  rage  of  the  people. 

Some  days  after  this  incident,  Marigny,  relying  too  much  on  his  own  innocence, 
attended  the  council  as  ufual  ;  but  he  was  arretted  as  he  entered  the  king's  apart- 
ment, and  conveyed  to  the  prifon  of  the  Louvre,  of  which  he  was  governor  5 
from  thence,  at  the  interceflion  of  the  count  of  Valois,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  temple,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon*.  Ralph  de  Preles,  a  celebrated  advo- 
cate, the  intimate  friend  of  Marigny,  was  alfo  arrefted,  through  fear  that  he 
might  furnifh  the  minifter  with  fuch  means  of  defence  as  might  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  his  adverfaries.  Some  pretext,  however,  was  neceffary  to  cover  the 
iniquity  of  this  proceeding  ;  he  was  therefore  accufed  of  having  confpired  a~ 
gainfl  the  life  of  the  late  king  ;  and,  by  an  instance  of  unparalleled  injuftice, 
his  effects  were  immediately  conhTcated,  and  were  not  reftored  even  after  his 
innocence  had  been  eftablifhed.  The  king,  indeed,  on  his  death-bed,  felt  a  re- 
morfe  of  confeience,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  repair  this  injury.  In  his  lafi: 
will  he  ordered  all  the  lands  and  effects  belonging  to  Ralph  de  Preles  to  be  re- 
ftored, whether  they  were  in  pofTeffion  of  the  crown  or  of  individuals!.  Eat 
it  is  not  known,  whether  his  orders  were  executed* 

Many  other  perfons  were  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  Marigny,  particularly 
all  fuch  as  had  been  any  wife  concerned  with  him  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
finances.  Thefe  were  committed  to  different  prifons  ;  fome  put  to  the  torture, 
for  the  purpofe  of  extorting  from  them  fomething  that  might  tend  to  criminate 
the  minifter  ;  but,  either  from  gratitude  to  their  benefactor,  or  from  refpect  for 
truth,  they  bore  the  pain  with  fortitude,  and  made  no  confeffion.  The  count 
of  Valois  was  highly  difappointed  ;  nor  did  he  fucceed  better  in  a  proclamation 
he  iffued,  inviting  all  perfons,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  had  any  complaints 
to  make  againft  the  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  to  appear  in  the  king's  court, 
where  they  might  depend  upon  having  juftice  done  them — Not  afoul  appeared  • 
not  a  fmgle  complaint  was  preferred?. 

The  profecution,  however,  was  carried  on  ;  and,  when  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared, Marigny  was  conducted  to  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  to  hear  the  charges. 

*  Spicil.  t.  iii.  p.  70 ;  Mezeray,  t.  ii,  p.  302.  Edit,  in  4to.  +  Hift.  des  Min.  d'Etat,  p.  580, 
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exhibited  againft  him  before  an  affembly  at  which  the  king  prefided  in  perfon, 
aiiifted  by  a  great  number  of  nobles  and- prelates.  The  accufations  were  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  moft  ferious  were  thefe — that  he  had  debafed  the  coin  ;  bur- 
thened  people  with  taxes  ;  artfully  perfuaded  the  late  king  to  make  him  pre- 
fents  to  an  immenfe  amount ;  ftolen  confiderable  fums,  that  had  been  deftined 
for  the  ufe  of  Edmond  de  Goth,  a  relation  of  the  pope's  ;  ifTued  various  orders 
unauthorifed  by  the  command  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  maintained  a  traiterous 
correspondence  with  the  Flemings. 

Such  of  thefe  charges  as  were  founded  on  facts  had  been  acts  of  the  king,  and 
not  of  the  minifter  ;  the  reft  were  wholly  unfupported  by  proof; — nor,  indeed, 
did  the  count  of  Valois  attempt  to  bring  any  proof;  fo  little  regard  did  he  pay, 
even  to  the  forms  of  juftice,  that  he  refufed  to  hear  what  the  party  accufed  had  to 
urge  in  his  ov/n  defence.  Marigny's  brothers,  however,  the  bifhop  of  Eeauvais, 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  ufed  all  their  credit  with  the  king,  to  obtain  for  him 
a  permiffion,  that  had  never  been  denied  to  the  molt  atrocious  culprits — that  of 
anfwering  juridically  to  the  various  charges  that  had  been  brought  againft  him. 
The  king,  confcious  that  what  he  defired  was  juft,  readily  complied  with  it ;  he 
went  ftill  farther  ;  enraged  at  finding  nothing  was  produced  againft  the  minif- 
ter but  vague  affertions,  unfupported  by  proof,  he  exprefled  his  determination 
to  do  him  juftice  by  immediately  releafmg  him  from  confinement  ;  but  he  was 
prevented,  by  the  interference  of  his  uncle,  from  executing  this  laudable  refolu- 
tion  :  Charles  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retract,  and  his  influence  over  the  mind 
of  his  nephew  was  fuch,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  let  the  matter  reft  for  fome 
days,  when  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  convince  him  more  fully  of  his 
minifter  Js  guilt. 

He  then  proceeded  to  fuborn  fome  witneffes,  who  depofedthat  Alips  deMons, 
wife  to  Marigny,  and  the  lady  of  Canteleu,  his  fifter,  had  had  recourfe  to  witch- 
craft in  order  to  fave  him,  and  that  they  had  made  the  images  of  the  king,  the 
count  of  Valois,  and  fome  of  the  barons  in  wax*.  In  thefe  days  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition,  it  was  believed  that  any  operations  performed  on  fuch  images 
would  affeft  the  perfons  they  reprefented  ;  and  in  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Saint 
Denis,  it  is  gravely  afferted,  that  fo  long  as  thefe  had  lafted,  the  faid  king, 
count,  and  barons,  would  have  daily  wafted  away,  till  they  had  died.  Abfurd 
as  this  may  appear,  the  two  ladies  were  feized  and  confined  in  the  prifon  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  magician,  James  de  Lor,  who  had  aflifted  them  in  their  ma- 
gic incantations,  was  committed  to  the  Chatelet,  with  his  wife,  who  was  after- 
wards burned,  and  his  fervant,  who  expired  on  a  gibbet.  A  report  was  pre^ 
fently  propagated  that  De  Lor  had  hanged  himfelf  in  prifon  ;  it  is  probable  he 
had  been  privately  ftrangled.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  death  was  received  as  a 
proof  of  his   guilt.     Lewis  was  young,  fimple,  and  inexperienced  ;  the  waxen, 
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images  were  fhcwn  to  him  ;  the  felf-inflicted  punifhment  of  the  magician  was  en- 
forced ;  his  credulity  proved  Stronger  than  his  judgment  ;  he  withdrew  his  pro- 
tection from  Marigny,  and  configned  him  to  the  care  and  difpofal  of  his  im- 
placable foe. 

The  count  of  Valois,  having  now  attained  the  fummit  of  his  wifhes,  afTem- 
bled  a  few  barons  and  knights,  at  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  ordered  the  accu- 
fations  to  be  read  to  them,  and  lpared  no  pains  to  convince  them  of  their 
truth — without  hearing  any  evidence,  without  admitting  the  prifoner  to  {peak 
in  his  defence,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  that  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  and,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged.  This 
iniquitous  fentence  was  executed  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1315",  at  break  of 
day,  (the  time  at  which  all  executions  were  then  performed)  and  his  body  was 
afterwards  fufpended  on  a  gibbet  at  Montfaucon. 

Charles  was  difappointed  in  his  expectations  of  applaufe  ;  nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  fudden  transitions  frorq  rage  to  com- 
panion ;  highly  irritable,  their  refentment  is  eafily  roufed  ;  but,  deftroy  its  ob- 
ject, it  inftantly  fubfides,  and  they  are  the  firft  to  accufe  themfelves  of  injuftice. 
This  was  precifely  the  cafe  with  regard  to  Marigny  ;  they  had  been  dazzled  by 
his  fplendour,  and  had  been  eager  to  promote  his  downfall  ;  when  that  was  ef- 
fected, they  were  moved  by  his  misfortunes,  and  began  to  enquire  into  the  jus- 
tice ©f  his  condemnation.  What  to  refentment  had  feemed  clear,  to  compaf- 
fion  appeared  myfterious  5  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  now  ftruck  them 
in  a  forcible  point  of  view,  and  they  loudly  condemned  thofe  meafures  which 
before  they  had,  as  loudly,  commended.  The  count  of  Valois  himfelf,  on  his 
death-bed,  acknowledged  the  injuftice  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  innocence  of 
Marigny,  whofe  family  was,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  reinftated  in  all  the  ho- 
nours and  poffeffions  of  which  he  had  been  unjuftly  deprived. 

A.  D.  1 3 16. J  A  great  famine  prevailed  at  this  time,  occasioned  by  the  hea- 
vy rains,  which,  falling  incefTantly  for  four  months*,  rotted  the  corn  upon  the 
ground,  and  destroyed  the  vines.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  fo  dear  that  the 
poor,  unable  to  purchafe  them,  died  with  hunger  in  the  Streets.  The  evil  was 
encreafed  by  the  avarice  of  the  bakers,  who  mixed  all  kinds  of  filth  with  their 
bread,  in  order  to  render  it  more  weighty.  Being  detected  by  the  vigilance  of 
a  citizen  of  Paris,  named  Roger  Bon-Tems,  they  were  expofed  upon  wheels, 
to  the  infults  of  the  populace,  and  then  banifhed  the  kingdom.  The  nation  was 
at  length  relieved  from  this  dreadful  fituation,  by  the  fupplies  it  received  from 
Gafcony,  where  commerce  was  in  a  more  flourishing  State  than  any  other  part 
of  France. 

Lewis  having  refolved  to  reduce  the  Flemings  to  fubjection,  but  being  afraid 
of  riSking  a  civil  war  by  the  exaction  of  new  impofts,  ifTued  an  edict,  by  which 
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lie  declared,  that,  as  king  of  the  Franks,  he  wifhed  to  have  none  but  free  men 
in  his  dominions  ;  and  that  he  would,  therefore,  emancipate  from  flavery  all 
fuch  of  his  fubjecls  as  would  pay  him  a  certain  fum*:.  As  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  in  a  ftate  of  feudal  fervitude — the  nature  of  which  we  have 
before  had  occaiion  to  explain— it  was  expected  that  the  contribution  would  be 
considerable.  The  greater  part  of  the  Jerfs,  however,  preferring  money  to  li- 
berty, he  determined  to  force  them  to  accept  his  proffered  kindnefs.  For  this 
purpofe  he  iiTued  orders  to  his  officerst  to  exact  from  them  fuch  fums  as  their 
lltuation  and  fortune  would  admit  of.  But  even  this  was  found  infufficient ; 
recourfe,  therefore,  was  had  to  another  expedient.  The  Jews  were  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  on  condition  of  paying  a  very  heavy  tax,  and  to  remain 
there  for  twelve  years,  during  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  enter  into  trade, 
or  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  .they  were  allowed,  alfo,  to  fue  for 
their  old  debts,  two-thirds  of  which  the  king  claimed  for  himfelf  5  to  purchafe 
their  fynagogues,  their  burying-places,  and  their  books,  except  the  Thalmud. 
But  the  joy  which  this  persecuted  people  experienced  on  receiving  a  favour 
which  they  had  fo  long  folicited  in  vain,  was  coniiderably  damped  by  the  hard 
conditions  annexed  to  the  acceptance  of  it.  They  were  obliged  to  wear,  as  for- 
merly, a  particular  mark  ;  they  were  prohibited  from  lending  money  on  ufurous 
interefl,  or  written  obligations  ;  or,  in  fhort,  on  any  thing  but  pledges  ;  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  dilpute  on  matters  of  faith,  either  in  public  or  private. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  Clemence,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Hungary,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Lewis,  arrived  in  France.  The  king  gave 
her  the  meeting  at  Saint  Lie,  near  Troyes  in  Champagne,  where  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  (on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft)  they 
were  both  crowned  at  Rheims.  Lewis  then  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
army  which  he  had  affembled  for  the  reduction  of  Flanders  ;  an  army  more  nu- 
merous, and  better  equipped,  than  any  which  France  had  feen  for  fome  time  ; 
but  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  marred  all  its  operations.  On  the  approach  of 
the  French,  the  Flemings,  who  were  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Marquette,  retir- 
ed in  diforder,  and  fled  to  Courtray,  where  they  were  inverted  by  Lewis.  But 
the  heavy  rains  which  fell,  without  intermiflion,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  pre- 
vented the  befiegers  from  proceeding  with  their  works.  The  whole  army,  of- 
ficers as  well  as  men,  were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  ;  to  add  to  their  diftrefs, 
a  dearth  of  provifions  foon  prevailed  in  the  camp  ;  the  roads  being  fo  deep  that 
thirty  horfes  were  fcarcely  fufficient  to  draw  a  ton  of  wine.  The  king,  there- 
fore, was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  raifmg  the  fiege,  and  of  abandoning  his 
tents,  and  fetting  fire  to  his  baggage,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Enraged  at  having  inconfiderately  embarked  in  this  enterprife, 
againfl  the  advice  of  his  council,  hefwore,  that,  if  he  lived  till  the  enfuing  fum- 
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mer,  he  would  not  grant  a  peace  to  the  Flemings,  until  he  had  reduced  them  to 
unconditional  fubmiflion  ;  but  Robert  de  Bethune,  count  of  Flanders,  was  in- 
volved in  the  fame  diftrefs  with  the  king  ;  his  troops  were  expofed  to  the  fame 
inconvenience  as  the  French,  and  the  ravages  of  famine  excited  them  to  mur- 
mur, and  urged  them  to  fubmit.  Unable  to  quiet  their  difcontents,  by  remov- 
ing the  difficulties  that  gave  rife  to  them,  the  count  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  clemency  of  Lewis.  Having  attended  a  parliament  which  that 
prince  had  aflembled  atPontoife,  he  there  fued  for  mercy,  and,  by  promifingto 
fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  king  mould  impofe,  obtained  it.  But,  no  fooner 
had  he  reftored  plenty  to  his  dominions, -by  the  affiftance  of  the  French,  than  he 
broke  through  his  engagements,  and  again  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  revolt. 

On  his  return  from  this  unfortunate  expedition,  Lewis  received  a  variety  of 
complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  againft  his  officers,  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  oppreffing  the  people*.  He  fent  commiffioners  into  the  provinces 
to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  the  abufes  complained  of,  and  to  inflict  an  exem- 
plary punimment  on  thofe  who  had  committed  them.  But  two  only  of  the 
pooreft  were  hanged — Jeannot  le  Portier,  and  Renaut  le  Grollier  ;  thofe  who 
were  mod  guilty  had  the  bed  means  of  bribing  their  judges,  and  therefore  efca- 
ped  the  feverity  of  the  law. 

While  the  king  was  thus  employed  in  reprefllngthe  diforders  which  prevailed 
in  his  dominions,  and  revolving  new  preparations  for  his  projected  attack  upon 
Flanders,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder  that  put  an  end  to  his  life.  It  is  affir- 
med, by  fomet,  that,  having  heated  himfelf  extremely  in  playing  at  tenis,  at  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  he  retired  to  a  grotto,  the  cold  air  of  which,  by  chilling  his 
blood,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Others  pretend  that  he  was  poifoned ;  but,  as  they  nei- 
ther mention  the  author  of  the  crime,  nor  affign  any  motive  for  it,  their  teftimony 
muft  be  rejected.  Lewis  was  of  a  liberal  and  generous  dilpofition,  but  wanted 
prudence  and  firmnefs  ;  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fubjects  was  evinced 
by  the  repeal  of  thofe  oppreffive  taxes,  which  had  been  impofed  during  the  pre^ 
ceding  reign  ;  his  intentions,  indeed,  were  generally  good,  but  he  had  not  al- 
ways fufficient  refolution  to  put  them  in  execution.  Had  his  life  been  lengths 
ened,  he  might  probably  have  corrected  his  errors,  and  proved  a  good  king. 
He  only  reigned  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  interred,  with  regal  pomp,  at  Saint 
Denis.  In  his  will,  he  ordered  all  his  debts  to  be  paid,  and  all  the  poflemons  he 
hadufurped  to  be  reftored,  He  alfo  bequeathed  a  fufficient  fum  for  the  main-, 
tenance  of  a  hundred  fcholars  during  ten  years;  four  thoufand  livres  as  a  mar-? 
riage  portion  for  young  ladies  who  had  no  fortunes  ;  fifty  thoufand  for  the  reco?- 
very  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  ten  thoufand  to  the  children  of  Marigny,  as  Jb??ie 
conjolation  for  the  misfortune  they  hadfujiained, 
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Three  regulations  adopted  during  the  reign  of  Lewis,  evince  his  attention  to 
the  public  weal.  Firft,  he  iffued  an  edict*  for  enforcing  a  conftitution  pf  the 
emperor  Frederic,  by  which,  among  other  prohibitions,  it  was  forbidden,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  to  interrupt  the  farmers  in  their  work,  to  feize  their 
goods,  their  perfons,  their  implements  of  husbandry,  or  their  oxen.  Secondly, 
he  iffued  the  mod  pofitive  orders,  for  enfuring  the  liberties  of  the  church,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people.  Thirdly,  he  enac- 
ted feveral  laws  for  remedying  the  abufes  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
coin,  which  proved  of  great  detriment  to  the  kingdom.  He  would  fain  have 
abolifhed  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  feveral  nobles  and  prelates  to  coin  money, 
but  the  oppofition  was  fo  violent,  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  inten- 
tions, and  to  content  himfelf  with  prefcribing  the  form  and  impreflion  of  each 
coin. 


INTERREG 


A.  D.  1 3 i6.J  LEWIS  the  Tenth  left  no  male  child.  By  his  firft  wife?- 
Margaret,  he  had  only  one  daughter,  named  Jane,  who  was  afterwards  queen 
of  Navarre  ;  on  his  death-bed  he  fent  for  her,  and,  notwithstanding  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  her  mother,  acknowledged  her  for  his  childt.  His  fecond  wife  Cle- 
mence,  was  pregnant  when  he  died  ;  and,  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  {he -would 
bring  forth  a  prince  or  a  princefs,  the  throne  was  left  vacant,  and  the  regency 
deflined  for  the  count  of  Poitiers.  That  prince,  who  was  at  Lyons  haftening 
the  election  of  a  pope,  repaired  to  Paris  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order 
to  take  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  affairs..  But,  before  he  fet  out,  he  fliufc 
up  the  cardinals,  and  left  them  under  the  care  of  the  count  de  Forez.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  capital,  he  convened  an  affembiy  of  the  ftates ;  a  precaution 
which  he  deemed  neceffary  ;  for  though,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  realm,  the 
crown  was  limited  to  the  male  heirs,  yet,  as,  from  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,  no 
inftance  had  occurred  in  which  it  was  neceffary  to  proceed  to  a  formal  exclufion 
of  the  females,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  young  princefs  might  poffibly, 
he  thought,  form  intrigues  in  her  favour,  and  perhaps  feduce  the  people  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  great  fiefs,  mofl  of  which  devolved  to  the  females* 

*  O*don.  des  Rois,  t,  i,p.  610,  612,  +  God,  de  Paris,  MSS.  du  Roi,N.  68* 
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To  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  and  the  machinations  of  his  fecret  enemies,  he 
wifhed  to  have  his  right  to  the  regency  confirmed  by  law.  The  twelve  peers 
accordingly  waited  on  him  at  the  palace,  and,  holding  a  parliament,  decreed, 
that,  if  the  queen  fhould  bring  forth  a  fon,  Philip  mould  enjoy  the  regency, 
and 'the  guardianfhip  of  the  young  prince,  till  he  fhould  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  ;  or,  according  to  fome,  four-and-twenty ;  that  he  fhould  have 
the  difpofal  of  the  national  revenue  ;  be  prefident  of  all  the  councils;  have 
the  right  of  making  peace  or  war  ;  that,  far  from  diminifhing  the  queen's  dow- 
er, which  had  been  fixed  at  twenty  thoufand  livres,  he  fhould  add  four  thou- 
fand  toit,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  exchequer  of  Rouen  ;  and,  laftly,  that,  if 
Clemence  fhould  have  a  girl,  he  fhould  be  declared  king.  It  was  farther  de- 
creed, that  he  fhould  have  a  particular  feal,  on  which  this  infcription  fhould  be 
engraved  : — "  Philip  fon  to  the  king  of  the  French,  governing  the  kingdoms  of 
"  France  and  Navarre*."  All  the  barons  then  fwore  fealty  to  him,  acknow- 
ledged him  for  Guardian  of  the  State,  and^did  homage  to  him  as  fuch. 

The  utmoft  exertions  of  the  regent  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom 
proved  inadequate  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  a  difpute,  which  had  been  former- 
ly decided  by  the  king  his  father!,  and  which  was  not  finally  fettled  t?ll  long 
after  the  prefent  period.  The  author  of  thefe  difturbances  may  _be  regarded 
as  the  principal  inftigator  of  the  war  which  afterwards  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  and  raged  with  unexampled  violence,  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.'  The  importance  of  this  point  of  hiftory  renders  it  necefTary  to 
trace  it  to  its  fource.  The  county  of  Artois  had  paffed  into  the  royal  family  of 
France,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  Auguftus  with  Ifabella  of  Hainault,  who 
received  it  as  a  dowry  from  her  uncle  Philip,  count  of  Flanders.  Lewis  the 
Eighth,  fon  to  Ifabella,  enjoyed  it  as-  an  hereditary  eftate.  On  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne  he  annexed  it  trd  the  crown  ;  and  he  afterwards  affigned  it  as  a  dowry 
to  his  queen  Blanche.  At  length  it  was  given  by  Saint  Lewis,  as  an  appanage, 
to  his  brother  Robert,  who  was  killed  at  MafToura.  Robert  the  Second,  heir 
to  that  prince,  had  two  children  by  Amicia  de  Courtenai — Philip  who  mar- 
ried Blanche  of  Brittany ;  and  Maude  or  Matilda,  wife  to  Otho  the  Fourth, 
count  of  Burgundy.  Philip  died,  four  years  before  his  father,  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Furnes,  leaving  one  fon,  Robert  the  Third, 
and  four  daughters,  Margaret,  Jane,  Mary  and  Ifabella.  His  fitter  Maude, 
authorifed  by  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  claimed,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fucceffion,  as  being  his  neareft  heir.  Philip  the  Fair 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  her  claim,  and  put  her  in  poffeffion  of  the  county 
of  Artois,  with  a  refervation,  however,  in  favour  of  any  rights  to  which  her 
nephew  and  nieces,  the  children  of  Robert  the  Second,  might  pretend.  Ro- 
bert the  Third  when  he  came  of  age,  preferred  his  claim,  and  demanded  the  re- 

*  Spicil.  t.  iif.  p.  7  r.  i  Ibid.  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  des  B.  L.  torn.  viii.  p.  670,  torn.  x.  p.  573, 
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ftitution  of  the  county.  After  much  altercation,  both  parties  confented  to  leave 
their  relpedtive  pretenfions  to  the  arbitration  of  Philip  the  Fair  ;  and  engaged 
to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thoufand  livres  in  cafe  they  refufed  to  abide  by 
his  decifion.  The  fentence  was  again  favourable  to  Maude,  but  the  king  de- 
creed, that  fhe  fhould  pay  her  nephew,  as  well  for  his  own  claims,  as  for 
thofe  of  his  fillers,  and  of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Brittany,  a  penfion  of  four 
thoufand  livres,  chargeable  on  the  lands  of  Charny,  Chateau-Regnard,  and 
other  eftates  then  fpecified  j  that  fhe  fhould,  moreover,  pay  Robert,  for  his 
own  ufe,  an  annuity  of  one  thoufand  livres,  alfo  chargeable  on  eftates  ;  and  the 
net  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  livres,  playable  in  four  years.  Robert  confirmed 
this  decifion  ;  and,  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  his  fon  Lewis  Hu- 
tin,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  difturb  the  countefs  Maude 
in  the  pofTefTion  of  Artois  ;  but  the  period  of  an  interregnum  appeared  to  him 
favourable  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

The  nobility  of  Artois  and  the  Cambrefis,  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  frontiers 
of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  difcontented  with  the  government  of  Maude,  who 
was  wholly  fwayed  by  the  advice  of  Thierri  d'Inechon,  or  de  HerifTon,  then 
provoft  of  Aire,  but  afterward  bifhop  of  Arras,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  remedying  the  abufes  introduced  into  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Lewis  Hutin,  aware  of  the  confequences  of  thefe 
commotions,  endeavoured  to  quell  them,  by  ordering  the  countefs  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  thofe  laws  and  cuftoms  which  had  prevailed  in  Artois,  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Lewis.  This  regulation  reftored  tranquillity  ;  but  Maude  was 
not  punctual  in  enforcing  it ;  and  the  death  of  her  fon,  together  with  that  of 
the  king,  once  more  induced  the  infurgents  to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  Robert 
of  Artois,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  again  advancing  his  own  claims, 
and,  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  confpirators,  proceeded  to  make  him- 
felfmafter  of  the  county.  Hedin,  Avennes,  and  Arras  opened  their  gates  to 
receive  him:  and  Saint  Omer,  after  fome  refiftance,  was  compelled  to  furren- 
der.  The  regent,  enraged  at  this  daring  attack  on  the  royal  authority,  fum- 
moned  the  prince  to  appear  in  his  court,  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct  ;  and,  as  Ro- 
bert refufed  to  obey  the  citation,  he  refolved  to  march  againft  him. 

With  this  view  Philip  affembled  his  troops,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, advanced  towards  Artois  ;  but,  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Amiens, 
the  infurgents,  being  intimidated  at  the  magnitude  of  his  force,  haftened  to 
meet  him  with  offers  of  fubmiflion.  The  regent  confented  to  pardon  them,  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  reftore  all  that  they  had  taken  from  the  countefs,  and. 
make  proper  conceflions  for  their  mifconduct.  With  regard  to  the  fucceffion, 
it  was  fettled,  that  the  pretenfions  of  Robert  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  arbitration  ; 
that  if  the  appointed  umpires  could  not  agree  in  their  decifion,  the  matter  fhould. 
then  be  referred  to  the  peers  and  principal  nobles  of  the  realm,  who  were  the 
proper  and  natural  judges  of  fuch  an  affair  j  that,  in  the  mean  time,  every 
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thing  fhould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  on  the  death  of  Robert's  grandfather  ; 
that  the  county  fhould  be  fequeftered  in  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Valois  and 
Evreux,  who  fhould  receive  the  revenue  ;  and  laftly,  that  Pvobert  himfelf  fhould 
be  kept  prifoner  till  the  bufinefs  was  formally  fettled.  The  regent  then  retur- 
ned to  Paris,  where  the  count  furrendered  himfelf,  and  was  detained  in  prifon 
near  two  years. 

This  difpute  being  deemed  an  obje<ft  of  importance,  it  was  refolved  to  inves- 
tigate the  pretenfions  of  the  different  claimants  with  the  utmofl  care  and  impar- 
tiality. Every  necefTary  formality  was  obferved,  and  every  delay,  required 
by  either  party,  accorded  ;  and,  after  the  mofl  folemn  deliberation,  a  fentence 
was  pronounced  (in  the  month  of  May,  13 18,)  by  which  it  was  determined — 
that  the  county  of  Artois,  with  all  its  dependencies,  fhould  remain  in  pofTeffion 
of  Maude,  her  heirs  and  fuccefTors  for  ever  ;  that  fhe  fhould  confign  to  oblivion 
the  paft  mifcondudl:  of  her  nephew  ;  that,  in  future,  a  good  correfpondence 
mould  fubfift  between  them,  both  parties  engaging  to  refer  any  difference  that 
might  occur  to  the  decifion  of  the  king  ;  and  that  Robert,  for  the  better  enfu- 
rance  of  tranquillity,  fhould  promife  to  get  his  prefent  engagements  ratified  by 
his  uncle,  the  count  of  Richemont,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Na- 
mur.  Both  parties  expreffed  their  fubmiffionto  this  fentence,  and  bound  them- 
felves,  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  abide  by  it.  Robert  immediately  figned  letters  of 
ratification,  which  were  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  counts  of  Richemont  and 
Namur,  but  alfo  by  the  princes  of  the  blood — Charles  of  France,  count  of  La 
Marche  ;  Charles,  count  of  Valois  ;  Lewis,  count  of  Evreux  ;  Lewis,  count  of 
Clermont ;  Philip  of  Valois,  count  of  Mans  ;  and  his  brother  Charles  ;  all  of 
whom  bound  themfelves  to  fee  this  decifion  duly  enforced,  and  even  to  take  up 
arms  againft  fuch  as  fhould  prefume  to  attack  it.  Thus  was  finifhed,  for  the 
fecond  time,  the  famous  conteft  for  the  county  of  Artois.  To  confole  Robert 
for  his  difappointment,  the  princefs  Jane,  youngeft  daughter  to  the  count  of 
Valois  was  given  him  in  marriage  ;  he  had  already  received  from  Philip  the 
Fair  the  county  of  Beaumont-le-Roger,  on  which  the  privilege  of  beftowing  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  was  afterwards  conferred  ;  but  nothing  could  make  him  for- 
get a  fucceffion  to  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  afpire,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  country.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  this  difpute  was  revived^ 
and  was  attended  with  the  mofl  ferious  confequences  to  the  kingdom. 
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JOHN    THE    FIRST. 


A.  D.  1 3 16.3  On  the  return  of  Philip  from  his  expedition  to  Artois,  ClemencQ 
gave  birth  to  a  prince  who  was  named  John.  But  the  grief  ihe  had  experien- 
ced on  the  death  of  her  hufband  gave  rife  to  a  diforder  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
infant  monarch,  who  lived  but  five  days*.  He  was  conveyed  from  the  Louvre, 
where  he  was  born,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  was  interred  at  the  feet 
of  his  father.  The  princes  of  the  blood  attended  the  funeral  proceffion  of  John, 
who  had  been  formally  proclaimed  king  of  France  and  Navarre  $  a  title  by 
which  he  is  diftinguifhed  in  all  the  ancient  records,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  the 
treajury  of  the  charters.  The  regent  now  became  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and,  for 
the  firft  time  fince  the  acceffion  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  crown  pafTed  from  the  direft 
line  of  fucceflion. 


PHILIP  THE   FIFTH, 

SURNAMED  THE  LONG. 


A.  D.  1 316.]  ALTHOUGH  Philip  was  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  throne, 
he  neverthelefs  met  with  fome  obftacles  to  his  acceffion.  Eudes  the  Fourth, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  mother,  Agnes  of  France,  daughter  to  Saint  Lewis, 
infifted,  that,  before  Philip  was  proclaimed  king,  the  pretenfions  of  Jane,  daugh- 
ter to  Lewis  Hutin,  mould  undergo  an  examination  ;  and  they  were  openly  fe-* 
conded,  in  this  propofal,  by  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  fecretly,  it  is  pretended, 
by  the  count  of  Valois*.  Even  the  count  of  La  Marche,  brother  to  the  new 
monarch,  withdrew  from  Rheims  the  very  morning  appointed  for  the  corona- 

*  Spicil.  t.  iii.  p.  72.  t  Id.  it?. 
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tion.  That  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  intcreftcd  in  rejecting  the  de- 
mands of  the  confederates,  fince  it  eventually  affected  their  own  right  to  the 
fucceflion,  mould,  by  their  conduct:,  give  encouragement  to  their  fchemes,  is  a 
matter  of  aftonifhment — their  perfonal  enmity  to  the  regent  muft  have  overcome 
their  concern  for  their  own  intereft  ;  though  we  are  not  told,  by  contemporary 
writers,  whence  that  enmity  arofe. 

A.  D.  1 3 17.3  Thus  a  ferious  oppofition  arofe  on  all  fides  ;  and  the  peers, 
particularly  the  bifhops,  received  a  formal  notice  not  to  proceed  with  the  coro- 
nation*, till  the  pretended  rights  of  the  princefs  Jane  had  been  duly  difcuffed. 
This  notice,  however,  was  difregarded  ;  and,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Epipha- 
ny, Philip  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at  Rheims  by  Robert  de  Courtenay, 
archbiuhop  of  that  diocefe,  in  the  prefence  of  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  and 
Lewis,  count  of  Evreux.  But  the  apprehenfions  excited  by  the  retreat  of  the 
count  of  la  Marche,  and  the  protefl  of  the  court  of  Burgundy,  induced  the  king 
to  order  the  doors  of  the  church  to  be  kept  fhut  during  the  ceremony,  and  the 
guard  to  be  doubled. 

No  fooner  had  the  young  monarch,  who  had  juft  entered  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  returned  to  Paris,  than  he  convened  an  affembly  of  the  prelates,  nobles, 
and  citizens  of  the  capital,  who  all  fwore  to  yield  him  obedience  as  their  law- 
ful fovereign,  and,  after  him,  to  obey  his  fon,  Lewis,  who  died,  in  a  few  days, 
at  the  age  of  feven  months.  At  this  affembly  an  exprefs  law  was  made,  for  ex- 
cluding females  from  the  thronet.  It  was,  indeed,  only  declaratory  of  that 
which  had  been  in  force  from  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  though  no 
t)ccafion  for  calling  it  into  action  had  ever  occured ;  fince  all  the  fovereigns  from 
Hugh  Capet  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty years,  had  fucceeded  to  throne,  from  father  to  fon. 

Philip's  next  care  was,  to  quell  the  difcontents  which  prevailed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  alternate  exertion  of  force  and  addrefs.  While 
his  armies  were  calculated  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  the  infurgents,  his  offers 
were  fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  paffions  of  their  leaders.  It  had  been  already 
agreed,  by  a  treaty  concluded  the  preceding  year,  between  the  regent  and  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  that,  if  the  queen  mould  give  birth  to  a  daughter,  that 
princefs,  and  Jane,  the  late  king's  daughter  by  his  firft  wife,  or  the  furvivor, 
in.  cafe  either  mould  die,  fliould  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Champagne  and  Brie,  of  which  Philip  mould  have  the  government, 
until  they  had  attained  to  years  of  maturity  ;  that,  on  their  marriage,  they  mould 
formally  refign  all  their  pretentions  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  or, 
if  they  rather  chofe  to  adhere  to  thofe  pretenfions,  the  ceffion  of  Navarre, 
Champagne,  and  Brie,  mould  be  null  j  that  Jane    fliould  be   entrufted  to  the 

*  Spicil.  t.  iii.  p.  72.  _  f  Tunc  etiam  declaratum  fuit,  quod  ad  coronam  regni  Francias  muliej  nor? 
fuccedit ;  Contin'  Chron.  Guill.  de  Nangis  ;  Spicil,  torn,  iii.  p.  72*. 
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care  of  her  grandmother,  Agnes,  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  but  that  (he  fhould 
not  many  without  the  confent  of  the  king,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  but 
that,  if  the  queen  fhould  give  birth  to  afon,  this  agreement  was  to  be  void*. 
It  was  made  in  the  prefence,  with  the  confent  and  advice,  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  the  principal  nobles  of  France,  who  fwore  to  obferve  it. 

Philip,  however,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  unwilling  to  execute  this 
treaty.  Belleforet  afcribes  his  refufal  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  Jane's  mother, 
which  rendered  her  daughter's  legitimacy  doubtful ;  but  the  fuppofition  is -ab- 
furd,  fince  by  the  preceding  convention,  he  had  formally  acknowledged  her  to 
be  the  lawful  child  of  king  Lewis.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  warmly  efpoufed 
the  intereft  of  his  niece,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  the  nobles  of  Cham- 
pagne, for  thepurpofe  of  compelling  Philip  to  fulfil  his  engagements  ;  but,  when 
hostilities  were  on  the  point  of  commencing,  the  evils  with  which  the  kingdom 
was  threatened  were  fortunately  averted  by  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty  between 
the  contending  parties.  The  duke,  in  the  name  of  the  princefs,  gave  up  all 
pretentions  to  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Navarre,  as  well  as  to  the  counties 
of  Champagne  and  Brie,  which  laft,  however,  were  to  revert  to  her  in  cafe 
Philip  mould  die  without  male  heirs.  The  king,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  give 
her  a  penfion  of  fifteen  thoufand  livres,  chargeable  on  the  county  of  Angouleme  ; 
and  the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate.  In 
cafe  Champagne  and  Brie  fhould  revert  to  the  princefs,  fhe  engaged  to  reflore 
to  the  crown  all  the  money  fhe  fhould  have  received  by  way  of  recompence  for 
the  renunciation  of  her  rights  :  but  thofe  two  counties  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  reigning  prince  till  fhe  fhould  attain  her  thirteenth  year ;  nor  was 
fhe  to  be  put  in  full  pofTeflion  of  them,  till,  in  concert  with  her  hufband,  fhe 
fhould  have  ratified  the  prefent  treaty,  of  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  became 
the  guarantee.  If  the  princefs  fhould  die  without  children,  they  were  to  return 
to  the  crown,  the  penfion  was  to  ceafe,  and  the  lands  purchafedto  be  reftored. 
Jane  was  then  affianced  to  Philip,  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  count  of  Evreux ;  and 
it  was  refolved,  in  order  to  prevent  any  impediment  to  the  projected  alliance, 
that  the  marriage  fhould  be  immediately  celebrated,  by  words  ("  par  paroles") 
if  a  difpenfation  could  not  be  obtained,  which  the  tender  age  of  the  princefs 
rendered  requihte,  fhe  being  only  in  her  feventh  year  ;  and,  laftly,  that,  as  foon 
as  the  ceremony  was  over,  Jane  fhould  be  entrufted  to  the  care  of  queen  Mary, 
widow  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  grandmother  to  the  bridegroom.  The  treaty 
was  fully  executed,  and,  from  this  marriage,  fprang  Charles,  furnamed  the  Bad. 

The  infurgents  were  highly  difcontented  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who, 
they  afferted,  had  facrificed  the  intereft  of  his  ward,  to  fome  private  fchemes 
of  ambition.     In  fact  this  foon  appeared  to  be  the  cafe,  for  Eudes,  fhortly  after, 

*  TreHdes  Ch.  Nav.  Layette  iii.  piece  7  ;  Du  Puy,  Tr.  de  la  maifon  des  Rois,  p.  149  ;  Leibnitz  in  Ccde 
Diplomat,  p,  70;  IVfem  de  l'Ac(  des  B.  L,  torn.  xvii.  p.  295,  &  fuiv, 
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married  the  deleft  daughter  of  Philip,  by  which  alliance  he  acquired  the  county 
of  Burgundy  in  addition  to  the  duchy,  which  territory  belonged  tp  his  wife's 
mother.  Philip  had  always  rccourfe  to  the  fame  means  of  quelling  a  revolt,  and 
he  always  found   it  fuccefsful. 

Ifabella,  his  third  daughter,  had  been  affianced  to  Alfonfo  the  Eleventh,  king; 
of  Caftile  ;  but,  from  political  motives,  he  now  judged  it  prudent  to  break  that 
engagement  ;  and  to  promife  the  hand  of  the  princefs  to  Guigne  the  Twelfth, 
dauphin  of  Viennois  and  count  of  Albon.  It  is  faid*  that  the  lord  of  SafTenage, 
one  of  the  dauphin's  vafTals,  being  fent  to  demand  his  bride,  one  of  the  king's 
maitres  d' hotel  brutally  replied — "  That  fo  beautiful  a  lady  was  not  made  for 
*'  fuch  a  great  hog  as  the  dauphin!"  The  ambaffador,  enraged  at  the  infult 
offered  to  his  mafter,  drew  his  fword,  and  killed  the  maitre  d'hotel  on  the 
fpot ;  he  then  took  refuge  with  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  was,  at  that  time,  at 
the  court  of  France  ;  and  the  count  concealed  him  till  he  had  found  means  to 
appeafe  the  king,  and  obtain  his  pardon.  This  fervice  did  not  pafs  unrewarded  ; 
for  Amadeus,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  having  been  taken  prifoner  in  an  aclion 
with  the  dauphin,  the  Savoyards  haftened  to  his  refcue,  when  SafTenage,  who 
might  eafily  have  repulfed  them,  not  only  forbore  to  oppofe  them,  but  even 
carried  his  generofity  fo  far,  as  to  make  way  through  his  own  men,  to  facilitate 
the  count's  efcape. 

Margaret,  the  king's  fecond  daughter,  was  promifed  to  Lewis  of  Crecy, 
fon  to  Lewis,  count  of  Nevers,  and  grandfon  to  Robert,  count  of  Flanders. 
This  young  prince  had  fought  an  alliance  with  the  houfe  of  Evreux,  but  the 
count  of  Valois  interfered,  and  propofed  to  him  his  own  daughter,  who  was 
accordingly  accepted.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
when  the  king,  under  pretence  of  removing  every  ground  of  jealoufy  between 
the  counts  of  Evreux  and  Valois,  fupplanted  them  both,  by  giving  the  princefs 
Margaret  to  Lewis.  But,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  it  was  deemed  neceffary 
to  fettle  the  difturbances  which  ftill  prevailed  in  Flanders  ;  where  the  inhabi- 
tants, accuftomed  to  regard  the  French  as  their  enemies,  had  almoft  forgotten 
that  they  were  in  any  wife  dependent  on  the  king.  Philip,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  regency,  had  projected  a  treaty,  by  which  the  count  of  Flanders 
was  to  have  been  re-eftablifhed  in  his  peerage,  and  the  people  reflored  to  their 
privileges  ;  but  the  conditions  on  which  thefe  indulgences  were  to  be  granted 
appeared  too  hard  to  a  nation  averfe  from  every  kind  of  reftraint.  The  trea- 
ty, therefore,  being  rejected  by  Robert,  a  frefh  army  was  fent  to  reduce  the 
Flemings,  and,  after  their  country  had  been  laid  wafte  by  the  troops,  they  ob- 
tained from  Philip  a  truce,  after  which  the  negociations  for  a  peace  were  renew- 
ed, but  without  fuccefs, 

*  Mezeray,  t.  ii.  p.  $6$. 
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A.  D.  1 3 18,  1 3 19,  1320.3  It  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  pope,  but  the  Flemings  entertained  a  proper  miftriift  of  a  pontiff,  who, 
befides  being  born  a  Frenchman,  had  particular  reafons  for  wifhing  to  pleafe 
the  king.  In  vain  did  he  employ  both  folicitations  and  menaces  to  make  them 
fubmit  to  his  arbitration  ;  both  were  alike  refilled  for  a  considerable  time  ;  at 
length,  however,  the  count  of  Flanders,  finding  his  fubjecls  foftrongly  inclined 
to  pacific  meafures,  that  they  refufed  to  follow  him,  when,  by  an  attack  on 
the  territory  of  Lille  he  committed  an  infraction  of  the  truce,  repaired  to  Paris, 
attended  by  his  elder!  fon,  and  by  deputies  from  the  principal  towns  in  Flan- 
ders. 

When  every  thing  was  apparently  fettled,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  fign 
the  treaty,  the  count  protested  that  he  would  never  confent  to  make  peace, 
unlefs  the  towns  of  Orchies,  Lille,  and  Douay  were  reftored  to  him.  With 
this  demand  Philip  peremtorily  refufed  to  comply,  and  exacted  an  oath  from 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  fuch  of  the  barons  as  were  prefent  at  the  time, 
that  they  would  never  confent  to  the  ceffion  of  thofe  places.  Robert  efcaped 
from  Paris  during  the  night,  with  a  full  refolution  to  renew  the  war,  but  the 
deputies  fent  after  him,  and  pofitively  declared,  that  they  would  not  leave 
France  till  an  accommodation  had  been  fettled  on  a  folid  bafis.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  return  and  give  his  confent  to  the  terms  propofed. 

It  was  Stipulated  that  Orchies,  Lille,  and  Douay,  mould  remain  in  the  king's 
polfeffion ;  that  the  Flemings  fhould  pay  him  a  considerable  fum  of  money ; 
according  to  fome,  ninety  thoufand  livres  ;  according  to  others,  two  hundred 
thoufand  ;  that  they  mould  bind  themfelves,  by  oath,  to  take  up  arms  againSt 
their  prince,  in  cafe  he  violated  any  of  the  articles  of  the  prefent  treaty ;  and 
that  Lewis,  fon  to  the  count  of  Nevers,  fhould  marry  Margaret  of  France,  on 
condition  that  he  mould  fucceed  to  the  county  of  Flanders,  even  fhould  his  fa- 
ther die  before  his  grandfather.  Thus  finifhed  a  deftruetive  war,  which  had 
iailed  five-and-twenty  years  ;  the  Flemings  were  ferious  in  their  profelfions  of 
fubmiffion,  and  the  moderation  of  Philip  at  length  furmounted  their  inveterate 
hatred. 

While  thefe  tranfactions  were  palling  in  France,  Italy  was  the  theatre  of  a 
cruel  and  fanguinary  war.  The  two  powerful  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  the 
Ghibelines,  had  arifen  in  Germany  during  the  contefts  of  pope  Gregory  the 
Eighth,  with  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and,  for  fucceffive  centuries, 
they  divided  and  diffracted  the  different  Mates  of  Italy.  The  Guelfs  Suppor- 
ted the  pretenfions  of  the  pope,  the  Ghibelines  the  rights  of  the  emperor. 
The  fchifm  which  now  prevailed  in  Germany  renewed  their  animofity — the 
former  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Frederic  of  Auitria,  while  the  latter  declared 
for  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Sovereign  pontiff  refufed  to  acknowledge. 
The  pope's  pretext  for  his  refufal  was,  that  Lewis  had  prefumed  to  exercile 
the  Sovereign  authority,  without  his   confent,  who  alone,  he  pretended,  had 
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the  right  of  confirming  or  annulling  his  election.  But  the  rr.oft  formidable  par- 
tifans  that  appeared  on  cither  fide,  were  the  Vifcomti.  Maffco,  head  of  this 
family,  had  three  fons,  all  deeply  verfed  in  the  art  of  war.  Milan,  Pavia,  Pi- 
acenza,  Novara,  Vcrcelli,  Alexandria,  and  fevcral  other  places  in  Lombardy, 
owned  his  fway.  The  emperor,  too  weak  to  humble,  feigned  to  protect  him, 
and  left  him  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.  Proud  of  this  diftinclion,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibelines,  he  laid  fiege  to  Genoa ;  and,  to  an  order 
which  he  received  from  the  pope  to  abandon  his  enterprife,  he  replied,  "  That 
"  that  city  was  not  within  the  dominions  of  the  church,  but  of  the  empire,  and 
"  that  the  pontiff,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  interfere."  Such  a  declaration 
was  fufficient  to  induce  the  inquifition  to  pronounce  him  a  heretic.  He  was, 
accordingly,  condemned  as  a  wretch*  who  had  abufed,  ftricken,  and  poifoned 
the  pope's  nuncios  ;  pillaged  the  churches  ;  firft  whipped,  and  then  expelled 
feveral  bifhops  and  abbots  ;  burned  the  hofpitals  and  temples  confecrated  to 
God  ;  difturbed  the  eccleiiaftics,  at  their  fynods,  councils,  or  chapters  ;  de- 
bauched feveral  young  virgins  ;  feduced  the  married  women  ;  ravifhed  the 
nuns,  and — what  was  ftill  worfe — compelled  the  clergy  to  celebrate  divine  fer- 
vice,  notwithstanding  the  interdicts  pronounced  by  the  holy  fee  !  He  was  alfo 
accufed  of  denying  the  refurre&ion,  or  at  leaft  of  calling  it  in  queftion  ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this  affertion,  it  was  affirmed,  that  his  grandfather,  grandmother, 
and  fifter  had  been  burned  as  heretics.  They  next  had  recourfe  to  excommu- 
nications, the  frequent  ufe  of  which,  in  thofe  times  of  fuperftition,  had  ren- 
dered them  almoft  ineffectual  ;  a  crufade,  therefore,  was  determined  on,  to 
reduce  this  rebellious  fon  of  the  church,  and  the  fame  indulgences  were  gran- 
ted to  thofe  who  would  engage  in  it,  as  had  formerly  been  accorded  to  the 
crufaders  in  Paleftine. 

At  the  fame  time  a  difpute  arofe,  ridiculous  in  its  naturet,  and  only  worthy 
of  hiftorical  notice  from  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  a  fpirit  of  party. 
The  cordeliers,  by  the  rules  of  their  order,  were  compelled  to  renounce,  by  a 
folemn.  vow,  all  kind  of  property  whatever,  referving  to  themfelves  only  the 
fimple  ufe  of  the  things  of  this  world.  The  full  extent  of  this  engagement 
was  not  at  firft  properly  underftood,  or  at  leaft,  if  underftood,  was  not  atten- 
ded to ;  and,  although  no  diftinclion  was  made  between  a  property  in  the  arti- 
cles they  confumed,  and  the  ufe  they  made  of  thofe  articles,  the  brethren  of 
the  order  were  fuffered  to  take  their  foup  in  peace,  and  without  experiencing 
any  qualms  of  confidence.  Thus  things  went  on  in  their  ufual  train,  fome  ea- 
ting their  bread  as  proprietors,  others  as  fimple  ufufrucluaries,  exercifing  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  the  property  was  exclufively  vefted. 
But  certain  cafuifls  having  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 

*  Spicil,  t,  iii.  p.  73,  +  Ibid.  p.  74  ;  Hift.  des  Ouvrag.  des  Scav.  An.  1700,  p.  72,  73  ;  Lettres 
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that  this  mode  of  life  approached  the  neareft  to  perfection,  was  the  moft  con- 
formable to  the  rules  prefcribed  by  the  gofpel,  was  the  very  life,  in  fhort, 
which  Jefus  and  his  apoflles  had  taught  and  practifed  ; — the  other  religious  orders 
thought  themfelves  infulted ;  both  fides  grew  warm  in  the  difpute ;  and,  in  a 
iliort  time,  it  became  a  queftion  in  which  the  confcience  and  future  falvation  of 
difputants  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.  The  enemies  to  the  new  dogma  rea- 
foned  thus — It  is  evident  that  the  cordeliers  have  a  right  to  eat,  but  they  can- 
not eat  lawfully,  without  having  a  property  in  their  food,  a  property  which  is 
in fep arable  from  the  confumption  of  it ;  thus  each  morfel  which  they  eat  is  an 
infraction  of  the  rules  of  their  order,  a  violation  of  their  vow,  confequently  a 
perjury  and  a  mortal  fin  ;  every  cordelier  therefore  is  evidently  out  of  the 
path  of  falvation,  "and  a  public  finner.  It  is,  in  fact,  impoifible  to  live  without 
eating  and  drinking;  if  then  it  be  notorious  that  a  cordelier  lives,  it  is  equally 
fo  that  he  eats  and  drinks,  confequently,  that  he  habitually  violates  the  conffi- 
tutions  of  his  order,  and  that  he  is  habitually  guilty  of  perjury  and  facrilege ; 
they  carried  this  curious  mode  of  reafoning  ft  ill  farther — to  fay  that  a  life  pol- 
luted by  mortal  fins  was  the  fame  kind  of  life  which  Chrift  ana  his  apoftles  led, 
was,  they  affirmed,  a  horrible  blafphemy  ;  the "  cordeliers,  therefore,  who 
maintained  that  the  life  they  led  was  the  life  which  Chrift  had  led,  were  impi- 
ous blafphemers.  Befides,  it  wns  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures,  they  obferved, 
that  our  Saviour  had  fome  money  for  the  fubfiitence  of  his  apoflles  :  it  was 
then  an  eftablifhed  article  of  faith  that  he  was  a  proprietor:  the  cordeliers, 
therefore,  who  deemed  that  to  be  the  cafe,  were  heretics*. 

Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  or  abfurd  than  this  difpute  ;  it  was  never- 
thelefs  productive  of  lerious  confequences,  by  the  difturbance  and  fchifms 
which  it  occafioned  in  the  church.  John  the  Twenty-fecond  (who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair)  difliked  the  cordeliers ;  he  did  not  thank  them  for  their  gift 
of  a  property  whence  he  derived  no  emolument,  and  which  neither  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  holy  fee,  nor  increafed  the  poverty  of  the  monks  ;  he  there- 
fore iffued  bulls,  in  order  to  render  them,  in  fpite  of  themfelves  and  their 
rules,  proprietors  of  the  food  they  confumedf .  Thefe  bulls  were  publifhed 
in  all  the  fchools  5  it  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  being  deemed  a  heretic,  to 
maintain  a  contrary  doctrine  ;  and  the  pontiff  burnt,  without  mercy,  all  the 
refractory  Francifcans  who  fell  into  his  hands.  The  perfecuted  monks  applied 
to  the  emperor,  who,  being  already  at  variance  '  with  the  pope,  did  not  hefr- 
tate  to  afford  them  protection,  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  fevere  cenfure  which 
had  been  iffued  againft  them.  But,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thefe  times, 
not  content  with  defending  the  friars,  he  wifhed  to  prove  their  adverfaries  he- 
retics ;  and  pretended,  "  that  the  holy  father  could  not,  without  a  breach  of 
"  the  catholic  and  chriftian  faith,  fubvert  a  rule  fo  facred  as  that  of  the  corde- 

*  Hift.  dc  France,  par  Villarer,  torn,  viii,  p.  92,  ct  fuiv,  +  Spicil.  to  iii.  p.  75. 
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"  liers  ;  a  rale  founded  on  the  gofpel,  and  authoriied  by  the  example  of  Chrifl 
"  and  his  apoftles."  ThcGhibelines,  too,  ftillmore  from  their  hatred  to  the  pope, 
than  from,  their  attachment  to  the  emperor,  declared  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and 
made  incurfions  on  the  lands  which  had  been  given  to  the  church  by  the  coun- 
tefs  Matilda — a  fatal  prefent,  which  had  become  an  eternal  fubject  of  difpute. 

The  pope,  however,  continued  to  fulminate  his  excommunications — arms, 
the  impotency  whereof  was  befr.  proved  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  enemies.  He  ap- 
pliedtothe  French,  formed  a  treaty  with  the  count  of  Mons,  who  afterwards 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Phillip  of  Valois,  and  appointed 
him  lieutenant-general  of  the  holy  church,  for  defending  it  againfl  the  Vif- 
comti,  the  moit  powerful  of  all  the  Ghibelines.  The  young  prince  accepted 
this  dignity  with  joy,  and  fetout  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  feveral  gentlemen, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  youngeft  brother  Charles.  He  marched  ftrait  to 
Vercelli,  where  he  was  received  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  Guelfs,  who, 
being  maPcers  of  one  part  of  the  town,  were  engaged  in  continual  fkirmifhes 
with  the  Ghibelines,  who  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  other.  Thefe  laft,  not 
being  fufficiently  ftrong  to  keep  the  field,  (hut  themfelves  up  within  their 
walls,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence;  but  Philip,  who  had  only  fifteen 
hundred  horfe,  was  unable  to  inveft  the  place,  fo  that  provifions  and  other 
fuccours  had  a  free  pafTage  into  the  town,  which,  of  courfe,  impeded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fiege.  A  council  was  called  ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  the  prince, 
while  he  waited  for  the  reinforcements  he  expected,  mould  place  himfelf  in  an 
advantageous  fituation,  on  the  great  road,  for  intercepting  all  the  convoys. 
This  expedient  fucceeded,  and  the  befleged  foon  found  themfelves  fo  deftitute 
of  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  for  their  defence,  that  they  began  to  think  of 
furrendering  at  difcretion. 

Maffeo,  informed  of  their  fituation,  fent  his  fon  Galleazzo  to  their  relief,  with 
a  force  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  French.  Philip,  apprifed  of  his  arrival,  fent 
to  afk  him,  whether  he  meant  to  offer  him  battle.  Heanfwered,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  attack  any  prince  of  France,  but  merely  to  defend  his  territo- 
ries and  relieve  his  friends  ;  with  that  view  he  mould  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  to 
Introduce  provifions  into  the  town  ;  and  that,  if  any  attempts  were  made  to  op- 
pofe  him,  he  mould  defend  himfelf  with  vigour.  As  the  party  was  by  no  means 
equal,  Galleazzo  having  ten  times  more  troops  than  Philip,  it  became  neceffary 
to  negociate.  The  young  prince,  whofe  impatience  to  fignalife  his  valour,  had 
prevented  him  from  waiting  for  the  re-inforcements  from  Gafcony,  Provence, 
Naples,  Bologna,  Vienna,  and  Florence,  demanded  a  conference  with  Vif- 
comti.  The  Italian,  who  had  been  knighted  by  count  Charles  of  Valois,  accepted 
the  propofal,  and  both  of  them  having  advanced  to  fome  diflance  from  their  re- 
fpeftive  armies,  they  had  a  long  converfation  together,  in  which  Galleazzo  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  advantage.  Prayers,  compliments,  prefents — all  were 
employed,  and  fo  opportunely,  that  Philip,  won  by  his  profeffions  of  refpeft  and 
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attachment,  abandoned  his  enterprife,  difmilTed  his  troops,  and  returned  to 
France,  without  having  achieved  any  thing  either  to  the  advantage  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  or  to  his  own  reputation  or  glory. 

The  tranquillity  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed  at  this  period  revived  the  project 
of  a  crufade.  The  king,  who  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  vow  to  affume  the  crofs*, 
during  the  reign  of  his  father,  Philip  the  Hardy,  exprefTed  a  great  eagernefs  for 
the  expedition.  But  the  pope — with  more  wifdom  than  his  predeceflbrs  had 
difplayed  in  fimilar  circumftances — endeavoured  to  moderate  his  imprudent 
zeal ;  he  reprefented  to  him  that  the  time  was  unfavourable;  that  peace,  fo  e£ 
lential  to  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  enterprife,  was  totally  banifhed  from  the  chrif- 
tian  world  ;  that  all  the  horrors  of  difcord  were  combined  to  defolate  Germa- 
ny, England,  Scotland,  the  two  Sicilies,  Lombardy,  Cyprus,  and  Armenia  ;  that 
the  order  of  knights-hofpitaliers,  from  whom  the  molt  effectual  amitance  might 
be  expected,  were  in  debt,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
florins;  but  that  if,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  obftacles,  he  mould  ftj.ll  perfevere  in 
his  intentions,  he  ought  firft  to  enquire  into  the  expenceof  fuch  an  expedition, 
and  the  means  of  providing  for  it,  without  attempting  impoffibilities,  as  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  done  before  him.  This  letter  made  feme  impreffion  on  the  king, 
though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  preparations. 

The  execution  of  this  plan,  however,  was  retarded  by  the  intervention  of  an 
occurrence  that  caufed  no  little  confufion  in  the  kingdom.  The  fhepherds  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  abandoning  their  flocks,  afTembled,  with  no 
other  arms  than  a  pilgrim's  ftaff,  and  gave  out  that  they  were  going  to  Jerufa- 
lem  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  being  refer ved  for  themt.  They  marched  in 
great  bodies  which  daily  encreafed,  by  the  junction  of  all  the  idlers,  vagabonds 
and  rogues  that  met  them  on  the  road.  They  tojok  with  them  children  of  fix- 
teen  •  even  women  were  led  to  imitate  the  example,  and  were  not  afnamed  to 
leave  their  hufbands  to  follow  them.  They  were  called  pajloureauxt  ;  their  lea- 
ders were  two  profligate  priefts,  one  of  whom  had  been  deprived  of  his  living 
on  account  of  his  crimes,  and  the  other  was  an  apoftate  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  At  firft,  they  obferved  a  ftrift  difcipline,  marching  in  procefiion 
two  by  tw6,  carrying  a  crofs  before  them,  paying  their  devotion  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal churches,  and  begging  a  fubfiftence  in  a  manner  correfponding  to  the  po- 
verty they  profefled.  The  people  fupplied  them  with  great  plenty  of  provi- 
fions,  and  the  king  himfelf,  led  away  by  the  fanatical  fpirit  of  crufading,  encou- 
raged them  with  more  zeal  than  prudence.  But  they  loon  contracted  the  habits 
oAhofe  vagabonds  who  had  joined  them,  and  began  to  commit  every  fpecies  of 
depredation° and  outrage.  Some  of  them  being  apprehended  by  an  order  from 
the  magiftrates,  the  reft  haftened  to  the  prifon,  biirft  open  the  doors,  and  relea- 

f  Rain.  An,  1319,  No.  19.  +  Rain,  Ann.  T320.  No.  21,  22,  23 ;  Spicil.  t.  v.  p.  77.  J  Little 
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fed  the  captives.  When  they  arrived  at  the  capital,  they  forced  the  Chatelet, 
threw  the  pro v oft  of  Paris,  who  had  oppofed  their  entrance,  down  ftairs,  and 
refcued  all  their  companions.  From  thence  they  repaired  to  a  meadow  near  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain,  where  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  in  expectation  of 
being  attacked  ;  but,  nobody  appearing,  they  marched  off  quietly,  and  neither 
the  king  nor  his  minifters  took  any  ftep  for  preventing  their  infolence,  or  check- 
ing their  rebellious  proceedings. 

The  Jews,  in  particular,  were  the  objects  of  their  perfecution  ;  left  to  the 
choice  of  death  or  baptifm,  they  collected  their  moil  valuable  effects,  and  fled 
before  this  tumultuous  rabble.  A  confiderable  number  of  them  having  t;:ken 
refuge  in  the  royal  caftle  of  Verdun  on  the  Garonne,  in  the  diocefeof  Touloufe, 
were  there  beiieged  by  the  pajfoureaux  ;  they  defended  themfelves  with  vigour, 
throwing  large  beams,  ftones,  and  even  their  own  children  at  the  enemy ;  the  be- 
fiegers,  however,  difplayed  equal  refolution,  and  at  length  fucceeded  in  fetting 
fire  to  the  fortrefs.  The  Jews,  half  fuffocated  by  the  furrounding  fmoke,  per- 
ceived there  was  no  means  of  efcape  ;  and,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  they  requefted  one  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  young  man  of  great  ftrength, 
to  put  them  all  to  death.  The  wretch  accepted  the  fatal  commiiEon  ;  and,  af- 
ter he  had  maffacred  five  hundred,  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  befiegers,  with 
a  few  children  whofe  lives  he  had  fpareJ,  and  demanded  haptifm.  This  requeffc 
however  was  rejected,  and  he  inftantly  met  the  punifhrnent  that  was  due  to  his 
barbarity*. 

From  thence  the  pafionreaux  pafTed  into  Languedoc,  and  had  advanced  near- 
ly as  far  as  GarcafTonne,  when  the  fenefchal,  Aymeri  de  Cros,  publifhed  a  pro- 
hibition to  commit  any  act  of  violence  on  the  Jews  who  belonged  to  the  king, 
but  this  order  being  difregarded,  he  was  compelled  to  affemble  troops,  and 
adopt  more  vigorous  and  decifive  meafures.  A  great  number  of  thefe  vaga- 
bonds were  apprehended  and  hanged  in  different  places,  particularly  at  Tou- 
loufe, where  they  had  maffacred  all  the  Jews  in  the  city  ;  the  reft  marched  to- 
wards Avignon,  but,  finding  the  gates  of  the  town  flint  againft  them,  they  were. 
obliged  to  retreat,  when  many  of  them  were  killed  ;  others  were  taken  and 
executed,  and  the  whole  body  of  them  now  meeting  with  a  general  refiftance, 
fpeedily  difperfed  and  retired  to  their  refpective  habitations. 

A.  D.  132-1.3  The  infidels,  informed  of  this  occurrence,  imagined  that 
the  rage  for  crufading  was  revived  in  Francet  ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger with  which  they  conceived  themfelves  to  be  threatened,  they  had  recourfe 
to  a  ftratagem  the  mod  treacherous  and  bafe.  Knowing  that  the  Jews,  from 
the  perfecution  they  had  continually  experienced  in  France,  entertained  an  im- 
placable hatred  againft  the  nation  ;  they  applied  to  them  to  poifon  all  the  v .  dls 
and  fprings  in  the  kingdom,  which   would  of  courfe  effect:   the   deilruction  of 

*  Villaret.  torn.  viii.  p.  101,  &  fuiv,  f  Spicil.  torn.  iii.  p.  78,  79. 
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thoufands,  and  thereby  prevent  the  king's  intended  expedition  into  Paleftine. 
The  king  of  "Grenada,  urged  on  by  the  mahometans  of  Afia,  and  excited, 
moreover,  by  his  own  refentment  againft  the  chriftians,  whofe  victorious  ar- 
mies had  laid  wafte  his  dominions,  was  the  principal  contriver  of  this  detefla- 
bleplot.  The  Jews  being  clofely  watched,  were  afraid  to  undertake  a  com- 
miffion  fo  pregnant  with  danger,  but  they  promifed  to  ufe  their  utir.oft  endea- 
vours to  prevail  on  the  lepers,  who  were  then  very  numerous  in  France,  to 
execute  the  plan.  Thefe  unfortunate  people,  whofe  malady -was  contagious, 
bore  with  impatience  the  humiliating  degradation  of  being  confidered  not  only 
as  outcafls  of  fociety,  but  as  objects  of  public  execration  and  horror.  They 
■were  eafily  perfuaded  that  all  who  mould  drink  of  the  poifoned  waters,  and  el- 
cape  with  life,  would  be  afflicted  with  the  leprofy  ;  by  which  means  the  difor- 
der  would  become  general,  and  no  longer  be  regarded  as  ignominious.  This 
flattering  hope,  fo  natural  to  man,  of  feeing  others  reduced  to  the  fame 
Wretched  lituation  with  themfelves ;  and  the  farther  inducement  of  a  bribe, 
proved  two  powerful  to  be  refilled  ;  all  the  waters  in  Upper-Guienne  were  poi- 
foned, and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  country  was  almoft  depopulated.  But  they 
did  not  conduct  the  matter  with  fuch  fecrecy  as  to  efcape  fufpicion  ;  their  mo- 
tions were  watched ;  and  feveral  of  them  being  detected,  avowed  the  crime, 
and  were  burned  alive. 

In  Poitou,  a  fimilar  attempt  was  made ;  but  it  was  fortunately  difcovered 
ere  the  evil  hadfpread,  and  an  adequate  remedy  was  applied.  The  authors  of 
it  were  apprehended,  and,  full  proof  of  their  guilt  being "  obtained,  the  king 
publifhed  an  edict,  commanding  fuch  of  the  lepers  as  mould  be  convicted  to  be 
burned  alive,  and  the  reft  to  be  imprifoned  for  life  ;  and  this  edict  was  rigo- 
roufly  enforced.  As  to  the  Jews,  in  many  places  they  were  burned  without  any 
difcrimination  ;  at  Chinon,  it  is  laid,  a  large  fire  was  made  in  a  deep  hole  dug 
for  the  purpofe,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  of  them  were  call  into  the  flames. 
.Several,  we  are  told,  jumped  into  the  fire  of  their  own  accord,  and  exhibited 
every  fymptom  of  joy*  ;  the  women,  too,  followed  the  example,  and  devoted 
their  children  to  deftruction,  through  fear  that  the  chriftians  might  feizethem, 
and  convert  them  to  chriftianity.  At  Paris,  the  guilty  were  punifhed  with  equal 
feverity  ;  and  the  innocent  were  banifhed  the  kingdom  ;  the  king,  however,  was 
careful  to  detain  the  moft  opulent  Jews  till  he  had  procured  an  account  of  the 
debts  that  were  clue  to  them,  which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  together 
with  all  their  effects,  which  were  eltimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
livres — a.confiderable  fum  in  thofe  times.  At  Vitry,  forty  of  this  wretched 
people,  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  determined  to  anticipate  the  execution- 
er. For  this  purpofe  they  felectcd  one  of  the  older!  among  them,  a  man  of  high 
repute  and  great fanctity;  he  refufed,  however,  to  undertake  the  office,  unlefs 

*  Spicil.  torn.  iii.  p.  78,  79;  Villaret.  t.  viii.  p.  ioj.etfuiv, 
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a  young  man  was  aflbciated  with  him.  This  being  immediately  done,  the  two 
executioners  proceeded  to  mafTacre  their  companions  ;  when  they  had  accom- 
plifhed  their  ianguinary  talk,  a  difpute  arofe  between  them,  as  to  which  fhould 
die  the  firfl;  at  length  the  young  man  yielded,  and  difpatched  the  old  one. 
Left  to  himfelf,  and  alarmed  at  the  profpect.  of  death,  and  tying  the  robes  of 
his  dead  countrymen  together,  he  fought  to  efcape  by  the  window  ;  but  he 
fell  in  the  attempt,  and  having  broken  his  leg,  was  feized  and  burned. 

Though  the  fanaticifm  of  Philip  had  led  him  to  connive,  in  a  great  meafure, 
at  the  diforders  committed  by  the  pa/loureaux,  he  generally  enforced  a  due 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  adminiftered  juftice  with  ftrictnefs  and  impartiality. 
Of  this,  a  ftfiking  inftance  is  recorded  in  hiftory*.  A  rich  citizen  was  confined 
in  the  prifon  of  the  Chatelet,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  under  the  care  of  Henry 
Capetal,  provoft  of  Paris.  The  crime  was  fo  notorious,  and  the  proofs  were 
fo  clear,  that  the  culprit  was  unanimoufly  convicted,  and  fentenced  to  die. 
But  the  provoft,  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  confen- 
ted  to  fave  his  life  ;  and,  ordering  a  poor  prifoner,  who  was  confined  on  a  falfe 
accufation  to  be  hanged  in  his  Head,  fuffered  the  rich  criminal  to  efcape.  This 
iniquitous  tranfattion  being  communicated  to  the  king,  he  appointed  commifTa- 
ries  to  try  the  magistrate,  and  the  fa  A  being  afcertained,  very  properly  ordered 
him  to  be  fufpended  on  the  fame  gibbet. 

A.  D.  1322.3  The  king  was  employed,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign, 
in  the  adoption  of  falutary  regulations,  as  well  for  checking  abufes  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  as  for  facilitating  the  internal  traffic  of  the  kingdom,  by 
eftablifhing  an  uniformity  of  coin,  weights,  and  meafures.  But  this  laft  defign, 
laudable  as  it  was,  had  nearly  excited  a  revoltt.  A  report  was  induftrioufly 
propagated,  that,  in  order  to  indemnify  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing, he  had  refolved  to  impofe  a  tax  upon  all  his  fubjetts,  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  of  their  property.  AfTociations  were  immediately  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom :  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  joined  the  people  in  their  efforts 
to  refill  an  impoft,  both  onerous  and  unprecedented.  Philip,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  fcheme  ;  but,  fuch  was  the  mifery  occasioned  by  the  de- 
bafement  of  the  coin,  that  he  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  deprive  the  barons  and 
prelates  of  that  dangerous  privilege.  This  meafure  he  enforced  with  equal  fpi- 
rit  and  fuccefs,  in  Chartres,  Anjou,  Clermont,  and  the  Bourbonnois,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  he  would  finally  have  accomplifhed  the  total  abolition  of  pri- 
vate mints,  had  he  not  been  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  by  a  dy- 
fentery,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  expired  at  Long-Champ,  on  the  third 
of  January,  1322,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  flxth  of  his 
reign.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Saint-Denis  ;  his  heart,  to  the  convent  of  the 
cordeliers,  at  Paris  ;  and  his  entrails  to  the  Jacobins.     "  Thofe  good  fathers.,*' 

*  Spicil.  torn,  iii.  p.  76.  f  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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fays  Mezeray*,  "  had,  from  the  time  of  Saint  Lewis,  claimed  a  right  of  having 
"  a  part  of  the  entrails  of  their  fovereigns — lefs  for  the  honour  of  the  circum- 
"  fiance,  than  for  the  emoluments  with  which  it  was  generally  accompanied." 

Philip  was  a  juft  and  virtuous  prince,  whofe  only  fault  appears  to  have  been 
an  exorbitant  love  of  money,  which  fometimes  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
fures,  that  were  inconfiftent  with  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct.  He  was 
pious  and  devout  ;  ever  faithful  to  his  wrord  ,  vigilant,  aclive,  and  refolute  in 
all  his  undertakings  ;  but  in  manners  mild,  and  poffefTed  of  a  capacious  and 
cultivated  mind.  Attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles-lettres,  he  patronifed  all 
who  had  the  fame  propenfity.  Million,  and  Bernard  Marquis,  two  celebrated 
poets,  the  firft  of  Poitou,  the  laft  of  Provence,  were,  in  confideration  of  their 
talents,  honoured  with  his  friendihip,  and  rewarded  with  places  in  his  houfhold. 

Philip  had,  by  his  queen  Jane,  heirefs  of  Burgundy,  one  fon,  named  Lewis, 
who  died  in  his  infancy  ;  and  four  daughters — Jane,  married  to  Eudes  the 
Fourth,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  Margaret,  wife  to  Lewis,  count  of  Flanders  ;  Ifa- 
bella,  who  was  firft  married  to  Guigue,  dauphin  of  Viennois,  and  afterwards 
.to  John,  baron  of  Faucongney,  in  Franche-Comte  ;  and  Blanche,  who  took  the 
veil  in  the  monaftery  of  Long-Champ. 

It  was  under  this  reign  that  the  conftitutions  of  pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  vul- 
garly called  Clementines ,  were  publifhed  j  that  Thouloufe  became  a  metropolis  ,: 
and  that  the  bifhoprics  of  Montauban,  Saint  Papoul,  Rieux,  Lombez,  Lavaur, 
Mirepoix,  Alet,  Saint-Pons,  Caftres,  Condom,  Sarlet,  Tulle,  Saint  Flour,  Va- 
bres,  Lucon,  and  Maillezais,  were  erected  \  the  laft  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Rochelle. 

It  was  cuftomary,  at  this  period,  to  admit  children  of  eight  years  to  take  the* 
veilf;  but  they  neither  made  the  ufual  vows,  nor  received  the  folemn  benedic- 
tion ;  if  they  afterwards  left  the  convent,  and  married,  which  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  do,  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  letters  ©f  legitimation  for  their  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  inheriting  ;  whence  it  would  appear, 
that,  without  fuch  letters,  they  would  have  been  deemed  baftards.  u  The 
"  cafe  was  very  different"-— fays  the  prefident  Henault — "  two  hundred  years- 
"  before,  when  Hugh,  abbot  of  Cluni,  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the1 
"  church,  forbade  the  reception  of  any  girl  under  twenty,  at  the  abbey  of 
Ci  Marcigny,  which  he  had  founded/* 

In  thefe  times,  nuns  were  required  to  Jearn  Latin,  which  had  ceafed  to  be  the  vul- 
gar tongue  ;  this  cuftom  was  obferved  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.- 

Philip,  by  a  law,  excluded  the  clergy  from  fitting  in  parliament,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  more  leifure  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  profeflion. 
He  revoked  all  the  grants  of  crown-lands  which  had  been  made  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father,  Philip  the  fair,  and  his  brother,  Lewis  Rutin  ;  and,  from 
that  time,  the  domains  of  the  crown  became  inalienable. 

*  Hift.  de  Fr.t.  ii.  p.  365.  I  Abreg.  Chron.  de  l'Hift.  de  Fm- 
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A.  D.  1322.]  PHILIP  leaving  no  male  iffue,  his  brother  Charles,  count  of 
!a  Marche,  fncceeded  to  the  throne  without  opposition*  ;  and  was  crowned  at 
Rheims,  by  Robert  de  Courtenai,  archbifhop  of  that  diocefet.  His  firft  care 
was  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Burgundy,  who,  for  adul- 
tery, was  ftill  confined  in  the  prifon  of  Chateau-Gaillard.  He  had  recourfe  to 
the  ufual  convenient  pretext  of  confanguinity,  which,  in  this  inftance,  howe- 
ver, was  Strengthened  by  a  farther-  impediment,  arifing  from  the  circumftance 
of  Maude  of  Artois,  mother  to  Blanche,  having  flood  godmother  to  Charles. 
A  difpenfation  from  pope  Clement  the  Fifth  was  indeed  produced,  in  oppofi- 
tionto  this  plea,  but  the  attorney-general  undertook  to  prove  its  invalidity,  from 
the  infertion  of  feveral  falfe  fafts,  which  had  tended  to  impofe  on  the  fovereign 
pontiff.  The  court  of  Rome  being  inclined  to  gratify  his  inclinations,  readily 
admitted  the Strength  of  his  reafons  ;  the  divorce  was  accordingly  pronounced, 
and  Charles,  foon  after,  gave  his  hand  to  Mary  of  Luxembourg,  daughter  to 
the  emperor,  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  fifter  to  John,  duke  of  Bohemia. 

The  pope  was  induced  to  grant  this  indulgence  to  the  king,  from  a  promife 
which  he  made  to  undertake  a  crufade  for  the  relief  of  the  Cyprian  and  Arme- 
nian christians,  who  were  cruelly  haraSTed  by  the  infidels.  But  though  conSL- 
derable  preparations  were  made  for  this  expedition,  to  command  which  Amahr 
ric,  vifcount  of  Narbonne,  was  releafed  from  prifon,  while  Berenger  Blanc 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet,  it  never  took  place ;  Charles  finding  the 
immediate  concerns  of  his  kingdom  fumcient  to  employ  his  attention,  and  to 
occupy  his  forces.  The  Lombards  and  Italians,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
the  finances  were  principally  entrufted,  being  accufed  of  malverfation  and 
oppreffion,  were  {tripped  of  their  property,  and  fent  back  in  a  flate  of  pover- 
ty to  their  native  country.  Gerard  Laguette,  a  native  of  Clermont  in  Au- 
yergne,  a  man  of  low  extraction,  formerly  mafter  of  the  mint,  now  receiver- 

*  Rain,  Ann.  8322.  No.  23.  +  Baluz,  torn.  i.  p.  440. 
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general  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  died  on  the  rack,  to  which  he  had  been 
applied  in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  confeffion  of  the  hidden  treafures  which 
he  was  fiifpetfed  of  pofTeffing*.  His  body  was  afterwards  dragged  through  the 
ftreets,  and  fufpended  on  a  gibbet  at  Paris. 

A.  D.  1323.3  Apprifed  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  nobility,  who 
feized  with  impunity  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  and  exerted  the  moft 
defpotic  fway  over  the  country  in  which  they  refided,  Charles  fent  commiflion- 
ers  of  approved  integrity  and  known  talents  into  the  different  provinces,  as  well 
to  reprefs  their  licentious  proceedings,  as  to  check  the  abufes  arifing  from  the 
venality  and  ignorance  of  the  provincial  judges.  The  commiifioners  had  orders  to 
mew  no  favour  to  any  one,  but  to  adminifter  juflice  with  the  utmofl  rigour  and 
the  ftridteft  impartiality  ;  having  recourfe  lefs  to  the  exaction  of  pecuniary  fines 
than  to  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punifhments.  A  gentleman  of  note,  named 
Jourdain,  lord  of  Lille,  in  Aquitaine,  the  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  petty  ty- 
rants, the  fcourge  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived ;~,  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  king,  to  anfwerto  eighteen  different  charges  that  had  been  exhibited  againft 
him,  the  leaft  of  which  merited  death.  The  criminal,  knowing  the  king's  fe- 
verity,  made  application  to  the  pope,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriage  ;  and, 
the  interceffion  of  John  proving  fuccefsful,  he  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  his 
crimes:  but,  rather  encouraged  man  difmayed  by  his  recent  efcape,  he  foon 
committed  frefh  enormities,  and  gave  way  to  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion  and 
licentioufnefs — ravifhed  the  virgins,  putting  to  death  allfuch  as  oppofed  his  ini- 
quitous proceedings,  declaring  himfelf  the  protector  of  thieves  and  public  de- 
predators, and  openly  refilling  the  royal  authority.  Cited  a  fecond  time  to  ap- 
pear in  the  king's  court,  he  had  the  temerity  to  flay  the  ufher  of  the  council 
who  brought  him  the  fummons  ;  and,  even  after  this  act  of  violence,  he  prefu- 
med  to  appear,  accompanied  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  province.  He  rep- 
lied on  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  the  influence  of  the  pope,  who  again  inter- 
fered to  refcue  him  from  the  hands  of  juflice ;  but  the  vifcount  de  Lomagne, 
and  the  lord  of  Albret,  his  principal  accufers,  having  eflablifhed  the  facts  laid 
to  his  charge,  he  was  committed  to  the  prifon  of  the  Chatelet,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  Mayors  of  the  Palacet,.  was  tied  to  a  horfe's  tail,  drag- 
ged to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged. 

Charles  was  equally  fevere  in  afferting  his  authority  over  the  moft  powerful 
vafTals  of  the  crown.  We  have  before  obferved,  that  Philip  the  Long,  when  he 
married  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Lewis,  fon  to  the  count  of  Nevers,  infifred 
that  the  young  prince  mould  fucceed  to  the  county  of  Flanders,  even  fhould  his 
father  die  before  his  grandfather.  The  event  juftified  the  precaution,  as  the  old 
count  furvived  his  eldeft  fon  two  months.  On  his  death,  Robert  de  CafTel,  his 
youngcfl  fon,  laid  claim  to  the  faccefuon,  and,  aflifted  by  the  count  of  Namura 
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took  poflefllon  of  feveral  forts.  He,  founded  his  pretenfions  on  proximity  of 
blood,  being  fon  to  the  laffc  proprietor,  whereas  Lewis  was  only  his  grandfon. 
The  king  took  upon  himfelf  the  decifion  of  the  affair,  and  forbade  the  rival 
claimants  to  proceed  till  he  mould  have  pronounced  fentence.  The  Flemings, 
being  ftrongly  attached  to  Lewis,  fent  a  deputation  to  Charles  to  requeft  he 
would  confirm  the  lad  treaty,  and  to  aflure  him,  that  they  would  convert  the 
country  into  an  independent  republic,  if  he  attempted  to  give  them  any  other  fo- 
vereign.  The  young  prince,  flattered  by  thefe  profeffions  of  attachment,  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  gaining  his  caufe,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  king's  confent, 
received  the  homage  of  his  new  Subjects.  Charles,  enraged  at  this  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  his  mandates,  arrefted  Lewis,  and  confined  him  for  fome  days  in 
the  prifon  of  the  Louvre  j  but,  appeafed  by  his  Submiflions,  he  reftored  him  to 
liberty,  gave  a  fentence  in  his  favour,  received  his  homage,  and  exacted  an  oath 
that  he  would  never  require  the  ceilion  of  Orchies,  Lille,  and  Douay. 

Lewis  foon  loft  the  affection  of  his  Subjects,  by  the  great  confidence  which  he 
imprudently  repofed  in  the  abbot  of  Vezelay,  fon  to  the  famous  chancellor  of 
France,  Peter  Flotte,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Courtray.  The  Flemings 
compelled  him  to  difmifs  his  favourite  ;  and  his  condefcenfion,  in  this  inftance, 
encreafed  their  audacity  ;  having  impofed  a  tax,  which,  though  onerous  in  itfelf, 
was  rendered  more  fo  by  the  extortions  of  tttc  collectors,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bruges  took  up  arms,  and  maflacred  all  thofe  tyrannical  minifters  of  the  court. 
Robert  de  Caflel,  being  Sufpected  of  giving  birth  to  this  inSurrection,  his  death 
was.refolved  on,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Warneton,  where  he  reSided,  received 
orders  to  kill  him.  But,  having  received  intelligence  of  their  defign  from  the 
count's  chancellor,  he  had  time  to  effect  his  efcape.  Lewis,  enraged  at  lofing 
his  prey,  ordered  the  worthy  magiftrate  to  be  apprehended ;  when  brought  into 
his  prefence,  he  was  afked  by  the  count,  why  he  had  betrayed  his  fecret  ? — "  To 
"  prefervc  your  honour,"  replied  the  intrepid  minifter.  Lewis,  who  had  neither 
Sufficient  fenfe  to  perceive  the  dignity  of  the  reply,  nor  Sufficient  merit  to  appre- 
ciate and  reward  the  Sentiments  that  influenced  the  conduct  of  his  chancellor 
threw  him  into  prifon. — This  incident  occurred  in  1325. 

Unimproved  by  experience,  the  count  of  Flanders  continued  to  impofe  new 
taxes  on  his  Subjects,  who  refilled  them  by  the  Same  means  as  before.  They 
again  flew  to  arms  ;  and,  in  a  pitched  battle,  Lewis  was  defeated,  taken  prison- 
er, and  confined  in  the  priSon  of  Bruges.  Robert  de  Caflel  was  then  recalled, 
and  the  whole  country,  except  Ghent,  acknowledged  him  for  their  prince.  The 
king  now  interfered,  and  exhorted  the  Flemings  to  reftore  their  count  to  liber- 
ty ;  but  they  rejected  his  Solicitations,  and  refufed  to  Submit;  but,  alarmed  at 
his  formidable  preparations  for  attacking  them,  they  were  at  length  induced  to 
accept  Such  conditions  as  he  choSe  to  dictate.  After  releaSing  Lewis,  and  re-e& 
tablifhing  him  in  his  former  dignity,  they  were  compelled  to  difmantle  Ypres 
and  Bruges^  and  to  demolifh  all  the  other  fortifications  which  had  been  recent- 
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Jy  ereeled  ;  to  renounce,  under  pain  of  death,  all  leagues  and  afTociations  for 
oppofing  the  authority  of  their  prince  ;  to  pay  four  thoufand  livres  tournois,  for 
founding  a  convent  of  Carthufians  in  the  diftrict  of  Courtray  ;  and  to  repair 
all  the  damages- done  to  the  churches  during  the  commotions.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bruges  and  Ypres  promifed  to  fend  a  hundred  pilgrims  to  Saint-james,  in 
Gallicia  ;  a  hundred  to  Notre-Dame  de  Vanvert,  and  a  hundred  to  Notre-Dame 
de  Roque  Madour,  or  elfe  to  pay  the  king  ten  thoufand  livres  tournois,  in  cafe 
he  mould  incline  to  difpenfe  with  this  engagement*. 

A.  D.  1324.3  Charles,  about  the  fame  time,  made  his  public  entry  into  Tou- 
loufe,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
his  uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  and  Sancho  king  of  Majorca.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  the  queen,  who  was  pregnant,  opprefTed  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time  at  IfTbudun,  of  a  fon,  who  only  lived  long 
enough  to  receive  baptifm  ;  and  his  mother  furvived  him  but  a  few  days.  The 
king,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  having  procured  a  difpenfation  of  the 
pope,  married  Jane,  daughter  to  Lewis,  count  of  Evreux,  his  paternal  uncle  ; 
this  princefs  was  crowned  with  great  pomp,  in  the  chapel  adjoining  the  palace. 

The  attention  of  Charles  was  now  called  to  an  objecl:  of  lefs  magnitude,  from 
its  immediate  confequence,  than  from  its  probable  effetls.  A  nobleman  of  Age- 
nois  named  Montpefat,  had  creflcd  a.  furtrefs  on  a  fpot,  which,  he  pretended, 
belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  but  which  the  king's 
officers  maintained  to  be  fituated  on  the  domains  of  the  crown.  The  difpute 
was  carried  before  the  parliament,  who  deckled  in  favour  of  the  French  mo- 
narch. Montpefat,  enraged  at  a  fentence  which  he  believed  to  be  unjuft,  had 
recourfe  to  the  fenefchal  of  Guienne,  who  fupplied  him  with  troops,  and, 
laying  fiege  to  the  fortrefs,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  confequence  Of 
the  decifion  of  the  parliament,  carried  it  by  affault,  put  the  garrifon  to  the 
fword,  and  hanged  fome  of  the  officers. 

Charles,  inftead  of  making  reprifals,  applied  for  reparation  to  the  king  of 
England.  Edward  promifed  him  fatisfaclion,  and  even  difpatched  his  brother, 
Edmond  earl  of  Kent,  to  Paris,  with  full  power  to  invefligate  the  facl,  and  to 
decide  on  the  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  to  the  French  monarch  ;  who 
required  that  the  fortrefs  which  had  occafioned  the  difpute  ftould  be  furren- 
dered  to  him,  and  that  Montpefat,  with  the  fenefchal  of  Guienne,  and  all  their 
accomplices,  ffiould  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  be  punifhed  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  their  offence.  The  earl  of  Kent,  after  a  long  ne- 
gociation,  exprefTed  his  determination  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Charles  ; 
and  defired  fome  one  might  be  fent  to  receive,  in  the  king's  name,  the  fortrefs 
and  the  prifoners.  fohn  d'Arablay  was  accordingly  appointed  to  accompany 
him,  but,  when  they  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Gafcony,  the  earl  difmifTed 
him' with  derifion,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  dared  to  advance  any  farther!, 
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Charles,  to  revenge  this  infult,  fent  an  army  into  Gafcony,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  uncle,  the  count  of  Valois,  who  was  attended  by  his  two  fons,  Phi- 
lip and  Charles,  and  by  his  fon-in-law,  Robert  of  Artois.  His  firft  attempt  was 
on  Agen,  Which  immediately  furrendered,  and  the  other  towns  of  the  province 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  He  then  marched  againft  Reole,  whither 
the  earl  of  Kent  had  retired  ;  a  party  of  volunteers,  advancing  to  the  gates  of 
the  city,  dared  the  Englifh  to  come  forth  and  give  them  battle  ;  the  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  they  paid  dear  for  their  prefumption  ;  oppreffed  by  fuperior 
numbers  they  were  completely  routed,  and  the  lord  of  Florentin,  with  feveral 
brave  knights,  was  left  on  the  field.  The  count  of  Valois,  apprifed  of  this  di£- 
after,  haftened  to  remedy  it;  but,  before  he  arrived  at  the  fcene  of  action,  the 
Englifh  had  re-entered  the  town  ;  which,  however,  was  foon  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  capitulating.  The  fortrefs  which  occafioned  the  war,  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  taken  and  demolifhed ;  and  all  Guienne,  except  Bourdeaux,Bayonne, 
and  Saint  Sever,  was  reduced  by  the  French  arms.  In  this  fituation,  the  earl 
of  Kent  fued  for  a  truce,  which  was  accordingly  granted  till  the  octave  of  Ea£< 
ter,  1325.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  return  to  England,  and  engage 
his  brother  to  repair  to  the  court  of  France,  to  do  homage  to  Charles,  (a  ce- 
remony which  he  had  hitherto  omitted)  as  well  as  to  prefer  his  claims,  and 
exhibit  his  complaints  before  the  peers  ;  but,  in  cafe  Jidward  refufed  to  appear, 
the  earl  of  Kent  engaged  to  return  and  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner  to  the 
king.  Four  Englifh  knights  were  left  as  hoftages,  who  confented  to  lofe  their 
heads,  fhould  he  fail  to  perform  his  engagements. 

A.  D.  1325". ~]  The  king  of  England  fent  the  bifhops  of  Norwich  and 
Winchefter,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  Henry  Beaumont  to  Paris,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  difference  between  the  two  nations.  The  firft  thing 
they  fettled  was  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  July ;  but, 
finding  their  negociations  of  little  avail,  they  difpatched  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter to  London,  to  intimate  to  Edward  that  his  queen  Ifabella  was  the  mofl 
likely  perfon  to  procure  favourable  conditions  from  her  brother  Charles.  The 
queen  willingly  accepted  the  commiffion  ;  not,  however,  with  any  view  to 
promote  the  intereft  of  her  hufband,  but  to  exhibit  complaints  againft  him, 
and  to  forward  her  own  flagitious  fchemes.  Her  enmity  had  been  chiefly  pro- 
voked by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Spenfer,  defcended  from  a  noble  family, 
who  now  enjoyed  that  portion  of  her  hufband's  confidence  and  favour,  which 
fhe  thought  only  due  to  herfelf.  Charles,  moved  by  her  affected  forrow,  vow- 
ed to  affifl  her  in  obtaining  vengeance  for  the  injuries  fhe  complained  of;  but 
having  convened  an  afTembly  of  the  nobles,  they  all  dhTuaded  him  from  engag- 
ing in  a  war  with  England,  merely  on  his  filter's  account ;  though  they  trea- 
cheroufly  advifed  him  to  grant  her  Jecret  afliftance,  by  permitting  her  to  le- y 
troops  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  fupplying  her  with  money  for  that  purpofe  - — 3 
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mean  and  pitiful  conduct,  which,  viewed  either  in  a  moral  or  political  light, 
muft  appear  equally  deferving  of  reprobation,  This  advice,  being  conforma- 
ble to  the  views  and  wifhes  of  the  monarch,  was  followed;  and  the  queen  was 
informed  of  her  brother's  -determination  by  Robert  of  Artois. 

Ifabella,  contented  with  thefe  afTurances  of  protection,  withdrew  her  oppofi- 
tion,  and  a  peace  was  immediately  concluded  with  the  Englifli  plenipotentiaries*. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  duchy  of  Guienne  mould  be  furrendered  to  the  French 
monarch,  who  might  appoint  a  fenefchal  to  govern  it  in  his  name,  but  without 
the  power  of  changing  the  captains  or  commanders  of  fortified  places  jthat  in 
the  mean  time,  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority,  all 
the  troops,  belonging  to  either  monarch  mould  quit  the  country  ;  that  Edward 
mould  repair  to  Beauvais,  on  the  feftival  of  the  Aflumption,  to  pay  homage  to 
Charles,  who  mould  then,  through  friendfhip  to  the  queen  his  fifter,  reflore 
all  the  places  which  had  been  furrendered  to  him  in  Guienne  ;  that  Agenois, 
however,  and  the  other  territories  which  had  been  reduced,  mould  not  be  com- 
prifed  in  this  reftitution,  but  that  the  king  of  England  mould  be  at  liberty  to 
prefer  his  demands  on  this  fubjecl:  before  the  court  of  peers  ;  that  if  the  court 
decreed  he  mould  be  put  in  poflemon  of  that  country,  he  mould  then  difcharge 
all  the  expences  of  the  war  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  mould  declare  his 
pretentions  to  be  unfounded,  nu  demand  of  that  fort  mould  be  made  on  him  ; 
and,  finally,  that  after  the  publication  of  the  peace,  the  prifoners,  on  either  fide, 
ihould  be  releafed.  This  treaty,  which  is  dated  the  thirty-firft  of  May,  1325, 
was  ratified  by  Edward. 

The  article  by  which  Edward  obliged  himfelf  to  repair  to  France,  for  the 
purpofe  of  performing  homage,  could  not  but  prove  highly  difagreeable  to  his 
favourite,  the  younger  Spenfer,  who  was  afraid  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  dur- 
ing the  abfence  of  his  fovereign,  as  he  knew  his  enemies,  who  were  numerous, 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  fo  favourable  for  effecting 
his  definition  ;  and  he  was  equally  averie  from  accompanying  Edward  to 
France,  where  the  queen,  (of  whofe  hatred  to  his  family  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced, though  of  late  me  had  been  ftudious  to  conceal  it,  by  a  difplay  of  the 
moft  confummate  hypocrify)  was  pofTeffed  of  fufficient  power  to  accomplifh  any 
project,  which  the  native  cruelty  of  her  mind  might  fuggeft,  and  the  inveteracy 
of  her  revenge  induce  her  to  execute.  Urged  by  thefe  powerful  motives,  he 
had  ever  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  king's  departure  from  his  dominions  ;  and  his 
oppofition  to  that  meafure,  fo  pregnant  with  danger  to  himfelf,  was  now  more 
violent  than  ever.  But  a  parliament  which  affembled  at  London,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  June,  having  advifed  Edward  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
that  prince  made  preparations  for  his  journey,  and  actually  fet  out  for  Dover  ; 
when  lie  arrived,  however,  at  the  abbey  of  Langton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover  3 

f  Rymer,  vol,  ii,  p.  237. 
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a  ficknefs,  either  real  or  pretended,  impeded  his  progrefs,  and  impelled  him  to 
fend  a  meflenger  to  Charles,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  indifpoiition,  and  to  de- 
fire  that  a  more  diftant  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  performance  of  the  in- 
tended ceremony*. 

At  this  crifis  Edward  received  a  new  and  unexpected  overture  from  the  court 
of  France — probably,  at  the  mitigation  of  Ifabella — purporting,  that  if  he  would 
refign  his  continental  dominions  to  his  fon — now  thirteen  years  of  age — Charles 
would  accept  the  homage  of  the  prince,  and  grant  him  the  inveftiture  of  Gui- 
enne  and  Ponthieu.  This  expedient,  which  feemed  fo  happily  to  remove  all 
difficulties,  was  eagerly  embraced,  through  the  perfuafions  of  Spenfer,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  rapidity  almoft  incredible.  The  deed  of  conveyance  being  figr.ed 
by  the  king  of  England  at  Dover,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  the  prince  em- 
barked for  the  continent  on  the  twelfth,  and  performed  homage  to  Charles,  at 
Beauvais,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  fame  monthf .  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  nei- 
ther the  king  nor  his"  favourite  was  aware  of  the  infidious  fnare  concealed  be- 
neath this  project  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  myfterious  tranfaction  was 
managed  with  fuch  extreme  caution,  that  a  prince  of  much  greater  fagacity  than 
Edward  pofTeffed,  might  have  been  equally  impofed  upon. 

It  appears,  that  when  Ifabella  arrived  in  France,  fhe  there  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  Englifh  fugitives,  who  had  been  cither-  banifbed  their  country  for  trea- 
fonable  practices,  or  had  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary  exile,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
punimment  that  was  due  to  their  crimes.  Thefe  were  the  mattered  remains  of 
the  Lancastrian  faction  ;  and  their  common  hatred  of  Spenfer  proving  a  Strong 
recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Ifabella,  they  were  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  that  princefs,  who  maintained  a  fecret  correspondence  with  them. 
Among  the  reft  was  young  Roger  Mortimer,  one  of  the  factious  barons  who 
had  been  reduced  to  fubmiffion  by  Edward;  and  had  been  condemned  for  high 
treafon,  but  had  received  a  pardon  on  condition  of  fubmitting  to  perpetual 
imprifonment  in  the  tower,  from  whence,  however,  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  effect: 
his  efcape  into  France.  This  nobleman  being  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  per- 
fons  now  remaining  of  the  party,  and  being  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  the 
violence  of  his  animofity  againft  Spenfer,  was  received  by  the  queen  with  pecu- 
liar marks  of  attention.  The  graces  of  his  perfon,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
addrefs,  foon  made  an  impreffion  upon  her  heart;  he  became  her  fole  counfel- 
lor;  fhe  adopted  no  meafure,  however  trivial,  without  his  previous  advice  or 
approbation,  and  the  gradation  from  an  intimacy  fo  clofe  and  unreferved  to  a 
criminal  entercourfe,  being  eafy  and  natural  to  a  mind  unbiaffed  by  the 
restraints  of  virtue,  or  unawed  by  the  rules  of  decorum,  he  at  lafl  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  paflion,  and  faerifice  to  its  gratification 

*  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  163.  +  Du  Tiller,  Receuil  desTraites,  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  165,  166:  WaU 
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her  honour  and  conjugal  fidelity*.  In  confequence  of  her  crime  and  its  effects,, 
ihe  willingly  entered  into  the  treacherous  plans  of  her  paramour,  and,  having 
gotten  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  into  her  pofTeffion,  me 
refolved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his  favourite.  When 
Edward,  therefore,  on  the  conclufion  of  peace,  required  her  to  return,  the 
purpofe  of  her  journey  being  effected,  fhe  peremptorily  refufed  to  comply  with 
hisrequeft;  declaring  that  fhe  would  never  fet  foot  in  England,  till  Spenfer  was 
banifhed  not   only  from  the  court,  but  the  kingdomf. 

Mezeray  pretends  that  as  foon  as  Charles  difcovered  the  criminal  connection 
which  fubiifted  between  his  filler  and  Mortimer,  he  fhewed  the  ftrongeft  marks 
of  refentment  to  the  former,  treating  her  with  great  coolnefs,  feldom  feeing 
her,  and  fcarcely  ever  exchanging  a  word  with  her.  This,  however,  refls 
folely  on  his  own  teflimony,  and  the  afTertion  is  too  grofs  to  be  credited ;  fince 
he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  notwithftanding  Charles's  difapprobation 
of  Ifabella's  irregularities,  he  permited  her  to  remain  in  France  as  long  as  fhe 
pleafed,  and  promifed  that,  during  her  refidence  there,  fhe  fhould  want  for  no- 
thing ;  his  previous  conduct  too,  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove  that  if  not  the  open 
accomplice,  he  was,  at  leaft,  the  fecret  encourager  of  her  nefarious  practices. 
When  the  queen's  determination  was  made  known  to  her  hufband,  he  infor- 
med her  brother,  that  Co  farfi-om  ha  liaving  juft  ground  of  complaints  againfl 
Spenfer,  he  could  juftify  the  conduct  of  his  favourite  by  Ifabella's  own  teflimo- 
ny, fhe  having  written  feveral  letters  to  that  nobleman,  fince  her  departure  from 
England,  replete  with  profeffions  of  confidence  and  efteem — to  fuch  a  heighth 
had  this  artfnl  and  malicious  princefs  carried  her  diffimulation.  Edward  far- 
ther obferved,  that  he  would  never  fuffer  Spenfer,  nor  any  other  fubject,  to 
fhow  the  fmalleft  difrefpect  to  the  partner  of  his  throne.  The  juflice  of  thefe 
remonftrances,  however,  had  no  weight  with  the  queen  ;  and  the  conflerna- 
tion  of  Edward  and  his  favourite  was  foon  after  greatly  augmented  by  the  intel- 
ligence brought  them  from  the  court  of  France,  by  the  bifhop  of  Exeter.  That 
prelate,  who  was  equally  diftinguifhed  for  his  wifdom  and  loyalty,  had  been 
fent  by  the  king  of  England,  as  guardian  and  counfellor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  j 
and  having  obferved  that  the  court  of  Ifabella  was  daily  filled  with  the  fugitive 
partifans  of  the  Lancaflrian  faction,  and  having  difcovered  the  criminal  nature 
of  her  connection  with  Mortimer,  who  now  lived  in  the  moft  declared  intimacy 
with  her,  he  quitted  Paris  in  difguife,  and  haftened  home  to  impart  thefe  im- 
portant particulars  to  his  injured  fovereignt. 

Edward,  alarmed  at  the  difcovtry,  reiterated  his  orders  to  the  queen  and 
prince  to  return  without  delay  ;  and  alfo  wrote  to  Charles  requefling  he  would 
haften  their  departure.  He  farther  fummoned  a  council  of  his  prelates  and 
nobles,  which  met  at  Weftminfter  on  the  tenth  of  November,  and  having  afked 

•  T.  dc  la  More,  p.  568;  Adam  Muremuth,p.  65.        +  Walling,  p,  122;  Mon.  Malms,  p.  239. 
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their  advice,  the  bifhops  all  agreed  to  write,  themfelves,  to  the  queen,  to  de- 
fire  fhe  would  immediately  return  with  the  prince*.  But  thefe  importunities, 
as  may  eafily  be  conceived,  were  treated  with  contempt;  Ifabella  had  advan- 
ced too  far  in  infamy  to  think  of  retreating:  having  injured  the  honour  of  her 
hufband,  fhe  determined  to   effect  the  depofition  of  her  fovereign. 

Hoftilities,  in  the  mean  time,  commenced  between  France  and  England ; 
Edward  deeming  the  countenance  mowed  by  Charles  to  his  fifter  an  infraction 
of  the  peace,  directed  his  officers  to  feize  all  the  French  fhips  that  fell  in  their 
wayt.  Twenty  veffels  were  accordingly  feized  by  the  Englifli  in  the  ports  of 
Normandy ;  Xaintes  was  taken  by  affault,  and  Charles  found  it  neceffary  to 
lend  an  army  into  Guienne,  where  the  flames  of  war  began  to  rage  with  more 
than  ufual  fury.  In  order  to  encreafe  the  animofity  of  the  people,  a  report 
was  purpofely  fpread  that  Edward  had  maffacred  all  the  French  who  were  in 
England,  and  feized  their  effects  ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  Charles  ordered 
all  the  Englifh,  refident  in  France,  to  be  arrefted  and  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  their  property  to  be  fequeftered.  Thefe  orders  were  vigoroufly  executed 
the  fame  day,  (the  day  after  the  Affumption)  and  at  the  fame  hour,  throughout 
the  kingdom;  and  though,  when  the  report  was  proved  to  be  falfe,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  releafe  his  prifoners,  yet  he  took  gare  to  keep  their  property — 
a  circumftance,  fays  Villaret,  which  excited,  the  indignation  of  all  honeft  men. 
Indeed  the  murmurs  on  this  account  were  general  ;  and  it  was  openly  afferted, 
that  Charles  and  his  minifters  were  rather  actuated  by  motives  of  avarice,  than 
by  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  thronet. 

A.  D.  1326.]  Edward  and  his  minifters  were  ftill  urgent  in  their  folicitations 
to  the  king  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  Ifabella ;  but,  though  callous  to 
their  entreaties,  he  was  moved  by  their  bribes,  and  the  gold  which  they  lavifli- 
ed  on  him  and  his  council|),  at  length  effected  what  juftice  and  reafon  proved 
inadequate  to  enforce.  Charles  forbade  his  fubjects,  under  pain  of  banifhment, 
to  afiTift  the  queen  ;  ftill,  however,  he  neglected  to  urge  her  departure  from  the 
kingdom,  till  a  letter  from  the  pope,  (produced,  alfo,  if  the  hiftorian  we  laft  quoted 
may  be  credited,  by  Englifh  gold)  threatening  him  with  all  the  cenfures  of  the 
church,  by  alarming  his  fears,  compelled  him  to  the  adoption  of  that  meafure. 

Ifabella  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  making  application  for  affiftance  to 
fome  other  power ;  in  this  emergency  fhe  had  recourfe  to  William,  count  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  who  foon  concluded  a  treaty  with  her,  by  which  he  en- 
gaged to  fupply  her  with  a  fleet  and  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  to  enable  her  to  make 
a  defcent  upon  England  ;  and,  in  return  for  this  favour,  fhe  affianced  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  too  young  to  forefee  the  confequences  of  fo  imprudent  an 
alliance,  to  Philippa,  the  count's. fecond  daughter.  Having  collected  a  force  of 
nearly  three  thoufand  men,  fhe  landed  at  Orewell  Haven,  in  Suffolk,  on  the 

*•  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  180,  i8r,  182  ;'  T.  de  la  More,  p.  598;  Adam  Muremuth,  p.  65.  Mori.  Maltnf, 
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twenty-fourth  of  September*,  and  foon  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble army.  The  forces  of  the  royalifts  were  too  weak  to  oppofe  her  progrefs  ; 
the  two  Spenfers  were  foon  taken,  and  executed  without  any  previous  trial ;  and 
the  unfortunate  king  himfelf,  after  the  indignity  of  a  formal  depofition,  and  a 
ihort  confinement,  was  barbaroufly  murdered,  in  Berkley-caflle,  by  the  orders 
of  his  lafcivious  confort,  and  her  infamous  paramourt. 

A.  D.  1327.]  Charles,  on  the  acceflion  of  Edward  the  Third  to. the  throne 
of  England,  fummoned  that  monarch  to  do  homage  fer  his  continental  territo- 
ries ;  but  the  unfettled  ftate  of  his  kingdom  was  pleaded  and  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cufe  for  delaying  the  ceremony  ;  and  commifii oners  were  immediately  appoint- 
ed for  fettling  the  difputes  between  the  two  nations.  A  peace  was  accordingly 
concluded  on  the  following  terms — that  all  the  places  taken,  by  either  party,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  mould  be  reftored  ;  that  the  king  of  England  mould  pay 
the  king  of  France  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterlingt,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
war;  and  that  a  general  amnefty  mould  be  paffed. 

A.  D.  1328.]  Charles  died  foon  after  the  conclufion  orthis  peace,  in  the  thir- 
ty-fourth year  of  his  age,  and  the  feventh  of  his  reign.  He  was  a  prince  nei- 
ther diftinguimed  for  any  great  virtues,  nor  remarkable  vices  ;  avarice  was  his 
chief  defeft,  but,  where  that  did  not  lead  him  to  acls  of  oppreffion,  he  was  care- 
ful to  enforce  a  due  obfervanrenf  order,  and  an  impartial  adminiftration  of  ju£- 
tice.  An  impulfe  of  ambition  had  urged  him  to  profit  by  the  troubles  in  Germany, 
to  depofe  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  transfer  the  imperial  diadem  to  his  own  brows  ; 
but  the  pope  was  unable  to  afford  the  affiftance  he  had  promifed,  and  Charles, 
duped  by  the  German  princes,  failed  in  his  enterprife. 

Charles  had  three  wives  ;  Blanche,  of  Burgundy  ;  Mary,  of  Luxembourg  ; 
and  Jane,  of  Evreux.  By  the  firft,  he  had  a  fon  and  daughter,  who  both  di- 
.  ed  in  their  infancy.  The  fecond  gave  birth  to  a  prince  who  lived  but  a  few 
hours.  By  the  third,  he  had  two  daughters,  Jane,  who  died  when  a  year  oldy 
and,  Mary,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  her  youth.  At  his  death  the  queen 
was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  3  for  which  reafon,  as  foon  as  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  impoffibility  of  his  recovery,  he  fent  for  the  principal  nobles  of 
his  court,  and  told  them,  that  if  the  queen  mould  bring  forth  a  prince,  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  they  would  chearfully  acknowledge  him  for  their  fovereign  -? 
but  if  me  brought  forth  a  princefs,  it  would  then  reft  with  the  chief  barons  of 
France  to  decide  on  whom  the  crown  would  devolve  ;  but  that,  in  the  interim, 
he  appointed  Philip  of  Valois  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

Charles  the  Fair  was  the  laft  of  the  immediate  defcendants  of  Hugh  Capet,, 
who  had  fwayed,  for  near  three  centuries  and  a  half,  the  fceptre  of  France^ 
which  was  now  transferred  to  the  Houfe  of  Valois. 

*  Walfmg.  p.  123;  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.i.  p.  336.  +  F.  de  la  More,  p.  603;  Walfing.  p.  127. 
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ABELARD,  description  of  his  perfon  and  doctrines, 
340;  his  high  reputation ;  opprtffed  by  the  pope, 
and  forced  to  burn  his  book  on  the  Trinity,  and 
retire  to  aconvent,  341  ;  frill  maintains  the  truth  of 
his  doctrines,  342  ;  reconciliation  between  mm 
and  the  fovereign  pontiff,  343;  his  death,  and 
character,  ib. 

Aigideus,  bifhop,  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  murder 
young  Chiiperic,  72;  his  punifhment,  73. 

Albigenfes,  their  blafphemous  doctrine,  406  ;  invaded 
by  Lewis  the  Eighth,  425. 

Aletheus  confpires  againft  Clotaire,  100;  flies;  is  ta- 
ken, and  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head,  10 1. 

Amufements,  common  in  France  in  the  days  of  Pe- 
pin, 157,  158. 

Arthur^  prince,  murdered  by  king  John,  403. 

Ajpijfins,  account  of,  and  their  prince,  392. 

AJJes' fiftival,  ridiculous  ceremony  of,  423. 

Auguft'ms,  firft  fettied  in  France,  470. 
B. 

Bakeis,  expofed  on  a  wheel,  and  banilhed  the  king- 
dom, for  adulterating  the  bread  at  the  time  of  a 
dreadful  famine,  543. 

Batilda,  a  flave,  married  to  Clovis  the  Second,  1  19 ; 
her  exemplary  character;  retires  to  a  monaftery  ; 
dies,  an  1  is  canonized,  1 24. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  fome  account  of,  355  ;  raifed  to 
high  honours,  ib. ;  his  great  magnificence,  356  ; 
aftonifhing  change  in  that  particular,  ib. ;  refufes 
to  fubmit  to  the  king's  authority,  ib. ;  occafions  a 
war  between  France  and  England,  360 ;  his  into- 
lerable obltinacy  and  arrogance,  362  ;  a  reconci- 
liation effected,  ib, ;  his  future  violent  proceed- 


ings, 364 ;  his  affaflination,  365 ;  character  of, 
ib.;  humiliation  of  Henry  at  his  tomb,  370;  his 
tomb  vifited  by  the  French  monarch  ;  miracles  af- 
cribed  to,  374. 

Beguine  nun  consulted  refpecting  the  crime  imputed - 
tu  ^utcn  Iviary,  479  ;  ner  anfwer  clears  the  cha- 
racter of  that  princefs,  489. 

Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the  inftigator  of  the 
fecond  crufade,  346 ;  incurs  the  deteftation  of  the 
whole  nation  on  that  account,  349. 

Bernard,  bifhop  of  Pamiers,  his  infolence  to  Philip, 
506;  his  conduct  productive  of  a  terrible  difpute 
between  that  monarch  and  the  pope,  508 ;  Ber- 
nard fent  prifoner  to  Rome,  ib.;  his  fubmiffion,  ib. 

Bertrade,  her  abandoned  character,  married  to  Philip 
the  Second,  in  the  life-time  of  her  hufband,  307  ; 
her  inveterate  hatred  to  his  fon  Lewis,  310;  forges 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  to  procure  the 
death  of  Lewis,  ib. ;  Lewis  poifoned  by  her  emif- 
fary,  though  not  effectually,  311. 

Bertrude,  queen  of  Clotaire  the  Second,  infolent  pro- 
posal of  Leudemond,  bifhop  of  Sion,  to  her,  101. 
(See  the  Plate.  J 

Beziers,  befieged  by  an  army  of  500,000  men,  40S  ; 
taken,  and  theimmenfe  butchery  which  took  place 
on  that  occafion,  faid  to  amount  to  no  lefs  than 
60,000  fouls,  409. 

Blanche,  relict  of  Lewis  the  Eighth,  regent  of  France 
in  the  minority  of  her  fon,  428;  her  vigorous  ef- 
forts in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  429  ;  her  death,- 
449. 

Brejel,  John,  a  butcher,  heads  the  infurgents  in  Flan- 
ders, 511. 

Bnjjc,  Peter  de,  the  favourite  of  Philip  the  Third; 
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kis  infamous  accufation  of  queen  Mary,  479  ;  that 
princefs  refcued  from  the  calumny,  and  de  BrofTe 
hanged,  480. 

Brunehaut,  married  to  Sigebert,  51  ;imprifoned,  575 
again  married  toMeroveus,  59;  various  enormi- 
ties unjuftly  imputed  to  her,  81,  89,  90,  91  ;  her 
barbarous  murder,  by  command  of  Clotaire,  93; 
feveral  public  edifices  erected  by  her,  94. 

§ull  de  Clericis  Lakos  publifhed,  499. 
C. 

Capetal,  Henry,  provoft  of  Paris,  takes  a  bribe  to 
fuffer  a  rich  prifoner  to  efcape,  and  hangs  a  poor 
one  in  his  ftead  ;  himfelf  fufpended  on  the  fame 
gibbet,  561. 

Caribert  proclaimed  king,  50;  marries  Ingober- 
ga ;  divorces  her,  and  takes  Marcovefa,  who,  in 
her  turn,  gives  place  to  Theudegilda,  52;  death 
and  character,  53. 

Carloman  joined  with  Lewis  II.  in  the  crown  of 
France,  226 ;  en  the  death  of  that  monarch  pro- 
claimed king,  230;  grants  peace  to  the  Normans, 
ib. ;  differences  between  the  two  powers  accommo- 
dated, 231  ;  the  Normans  again  commit  devalua- 
tions, ib. ;  force  Carloman  to  retire  in  diforder, 
and  to  pay  a  fine,  ib. ;  death  of  Carloman,  ib. ; 
(See  the  Plate  J  pious  deceit  pracurea  t>y  mm  to 
conceal  the  perfon  who  accidently  caufed  his 
death,  ib. 

Cajlleneau,  Peter  de,  his  impetuous  zeal,  407  ;  affaf- 
finated,  408. 

Chace,  regulations  refpecting  it,  108. 

Charlemagne,  fucceeds  Pepin,  160;  defeats  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  161;  fubdues  the  Saxons, 
1 62  ;  takes  Verona,  ib. ;  confirms  his  father's  do- 
nation to  the  court  of  Rome,  with  his  mark,  163; 
finally  extinguifhes  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, ib.;  is  crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  ib.  ; 
again  defeats  the  Saxons,  and  gives  no  quarter, 
165;  defeated  by  the  Saxons,  168;  marches 
himfelf  into  Saxony,  orders  4,500  of  the  infur- 
gents  to  be  beheaded, "ib.;  fends  magnificent  pre- 
fents  to  the  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  170;  his  fon 
Pepin  confpires  againft  his  life,  171;  affembles  the 
council  of  Frankfort,  173;  again  marches  againft 
the  Saxons  ;  exafperated  at  their  treachery,  aban- 
dons the  country  to  the  foldiery,  who  flay  above 
30, coo;  extinguifhes  the  power  of  the  Huns, 
175;  protects  pope  Leo,  178  ;  fuperb  manner  of 
giving  audience  to  the  Greek  ambaffadors,  179; 
finally  fubdues  the  Saxons,  180;  meafu res  adop- 
ted to  oppofc  the  Normans,  182  ;  depredations  of 
the  Danes,  1  P3  ;  their  prince  affaffinated,  1 84  ; 
'fnt-h  of  Pepin  and  Charles,  the  two  fons  of 
Charlemagne,  ib.',  refigns   the  crown  to  his  re- 


maining fon,  Lewis,  185  ;  dies,  ib. ;  his  magnifi- 
cent funeral,  186;  character  of  him,  and  review 
of  the  acts  paffed  in  his  reign,  188,  190,  191.   , 

Charles,  count  of  Valois,  his  tmjuft  perfecution  of 
Marigny,  procures  his  execution,  543  ;  his  death- 
bed confeffion,  ib. 

Charles  Martel  imprifoned  by  his  grandmother,  1 38 ; 
efcapes  from  his  prifon,  139  ;  engages  Chiiperic 
twice,  and  defeats  him  both  times,  140  ;  pro- 
claimed duke  ,of  Auftrafia,  141  ;  his  whole  life  a 
fcene  of  warfare,  143;  his  perfonalprowefs,  144; 
his  death,  147  ;  horrid  vifion  fuperftitioufly  faid 
to  be  feen  of  him,  ib. 

Charles  the  Second,  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
attempts  the  depofition  of  his  brother,  203  ;  a  diet 
affembled  to  fettle  the  fucceffion,  204;  joins  Lewis 
againft  Lothaire  ;  terrible  engagement,  in  which 
100,000  faid  to  be  left  dead  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, ib. ;  ftrengthens  his  alliance  with  Lewis  by  an 
oath,  205  ;  drives  Lothaire  from  his  palace,  ib.  ; 
Charles  fecured  in  the  poffeflion  of  Neuftria,  &c. 
206;  incurfions  of  the  Norman?,  ao7  3  their  hor- 
rid enormities,  16.  ;  meanly  fubmits  to  an  accom- 
modation, 208 ;  the  Normans  again  make  in- 
roads, are  befieged,  but  permitted  to  retreat,  209  ; 
Germany  laid  wafte  by  them,  210;  divers  regu- 
lations during  his  reign,  211,  212;  Charles  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight  by  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
213  ;  depofed  by  his  brother  Lewis,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  affembly  of  prelates,  214  ;  his  hu- 
miliating fpeech,  ib.  ;  collects  his  troops,  and  com- 
pletely defeats  the  rebels ;  reftored  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  Lewis  excommunicated,  ib.  ;  arrogance 
of  the  clergy,  215  ;  defcription,  and  remarks  on 
the  coins  during  this  reign,  218;  crowned-em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  220;  endeavours  to  feize 
part  of  Lorraine ;  is  defeated,  and  faves  himfelf 
by  flight,  221  ;  is  poifoned  by  a  Jew,  his  phyfi- 
cian,  ib.  ;  character  of  Charles,  ib. 

Charles  the  Third  fucceeds  Carloman  ;  his  weak- 
nefs,  incapacity,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  232,  233  ; 
Paris  befieged  ;  bafely  purchafes  a  peace,  ib. ;  me- 
rits the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  his  fubjects ;  his 
fiiperftitious  dread;  dethroned,  234;  driven 
friendlefs  from  his  palace  ;  dies  with  grief,  fome 
fay  by  poifon,  235. 

Charles  the  Fourth  crowned,  240;  haraffed  by 
Rollo  the  Dane,  coneeffions  made  to  that  chief- 
tain, 241  ;  Charles  gives  him  his  daughter  to 
w  ife,  ib. ;  the  weaknefs  of  Charles  becomes  con- 
fpicuous,  ib.  ;  Robert  crowned  king,  oppofed  and 
flain  by  Charles,  242  ;  the  perfon  of  Charles  fej- 
zed,  ib.  ;  ends  his  days  in  confinement,  ib, 

Charles  the  Fifth)  fucceeds   his  brother  Philip \ 
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divorces  his  wife  Blanche  for  adultery,  and  mar- 
ries Mary  of  Luxembourg,  563  ;  fends  coinmif- 
fioners  to  redrefs  abufes;  particular  obiHnacy  of 
Jourdain,  lord  of  Lille,  his  imprifonment,  death, 
and  ignominious  treatment  of  his  body,  564  ; 
commotions  in  Flanders,  565  ;  death  of  queen 
Mary,  and  her  infant  fon,  566  ;  war  with  Eng- 
land, 567  ;  truce,  peace  concluded,  568;  Charles 
fecretly  protects  lfabella,  queen  of  Edward  II. 
king  of  England,  570;  war  with  that  power, 
twenty  (hips  taken,  Xantes  taken,  571  ;  all  the 
Engliih  relident  in  France  arretted  on  a  falfe  re- 
port, releafed,  but  their  property  confifcated,  ib. ; 
peace  concluded,  572:  death  and  character  of 
Charles,  ib. 
Charters  of  Community  inftituted  by  Lewis  the  Sixth, 

333;  particular  account  of,  334,  335. 
Charters  of  Immunity,  333. 

Chatillon,  Peter  de,  appointed  governor  of  Flanders, 
505  ;  his  feverity  and  cruelty,  511;  is  defeated, 
arid  efcapes  in  a  difguife,  512  ;  his  death,  513. 
Chefs,  fuppofed  origin   of  the  game  of,  423,  4245 

its  ufe  forbidden,  450. 
Childebert  the   Ftrfi  fuccceeds  Clovis  the  Firit, 
40;  revenges  the  cruelties  committed  on  his  fif. 
ter  by    Amalaric,  her  hulband  ;   acknowledged 
king  of  Auftrafia  ;  in  conjunction  with  the  king 
of  Soiffons,  enters  Spain,  and  ravages  feveral  pla- 
ces ;  Spaniards  affert  the  contrary  ;  Provence  ce- 
ded to  them  by  Juftinian,  45  ;  death,  and-  charac- 
ter of  Childebert,  48. 
Childebert  II.  proclaimed  and  depofed,  121. 
Childebert  the  Third  fucceeds  Clovis  the  Third, 

135  ;  death  and  character,  136. 
Child  eric  the  Firji  carried  oft' in  his  infancy  ;  mi- 
raculoufly  refcued ;  extreme  beauty  of  his  per- 
fon  ;  feduces  Bafina  ;  nobles  enter  into  a  league 
againft,  and  choofc  iEgidius  king,  27;  appears 
in  Gaul,  and,  defeating  iEgidius,  regains  poffef 
fion  of  his  throne  ;  followed  by  Bafina  ;  marries 
her;  advances  into  Gaul;  defeats  Odoacer,  a 
Saxon  monarch  ;  takes  Angers ;  kills  the  Roman 
general ;  conquers  Germany  ;  dies,  and  is  buried 
at  Tournay,  28  ;  his  tomb  accidentally  difcover- 
ed  in  1 663  ;  description  of  it,  29.  < 
Childeric  the  Second  afcends  the  throne ;  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  devoted  to  the  fupport  of 
the  laws ;  becomes  indolent,  debauched,  and  cru- 
el, 126 ;  his  unjuft  and  indecent  behaviour  to  Le- 
ger,  biihqp  of  Autun,  and  to  Bouillon,  127  ;  falls 
into  univerfal  coutempt ;  maffacred,  ib. 
Childiric  the  Third,  and  laft  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  reigns  over  Neuftria,  Burgundy,  and  Pro- 
vence, 1 50  ;  faid  by  fome  voluntarily  to  have  ab- 


dicated the  throne,  151  ;  retires  to  a  monaftery 
where  he  dies,  ib. 

Children  permitted  to  take  the  veil  at  eight  years  of 
age,  562. 

Chilperic  the  Fir/1,  threatened  with  deftruclion 
by  his  two  brothers,  54;  intrenches  himfelf  in 
the  Chartrain ;  lues  for  peace ;  again  takes  up 
arms,  and  is  forced  to  fly,  56 ;  recovers  his  domi- 
nions; acknowledged  for  fovereign,  57  ;  makes 
his  public  entry  into  Paris,  58  ;  repairs  to  P.ouen, 
to  puniih  his  fon  Meroveus  for  marrying  with 
Brunehaut;  promifes  forgivenefs  to  the  young 
couple;  breaks  his  promifc,  59;  25,000  of  his 
troops  {lain  in  an  engagement ;  at  the  inftigation 
of  Fredegonda,  appears  as  the  accuferof  Pretex- 
tatus;  his  extraordinary  conduct  on  that  occafion, 
60  ;  fhuts  himfelf  cbnftantly  up  in  Cambray  ;  af- 
faflinated,  63  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Chilperic  the  Second  comes  to  the  crown,  140; 
oppofes  Charles  Martel,  forced  to  retire,  ib.  ; 
again  engages  Charles  ;  is  again  defeated,  and 
purfued  to  the  gates  of  Paris,   141;  dies,   142. 

Clementines  publilhed,  562. 

Clod ian  the  Hairy  fucceeds  his  father  Phara- 
mond  ;  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Romans  ; 
makes  incurfions  into  Thuringia  ;  a  fecond  time 
conquered  by  the  Romans ;  takes  Tournay  and 
Cambray ;  furprifed  by  the  Romans,  while  ce- 
lebrating a  marriage,  and  again  driven  from  the 
conquered  provinces ;  dies  of  grief,  as  is  fuppo- 
fed,  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  23,  24. 

Ckdomir  attacks  the  king  of  Burgundy,  feizes  his 
dominions,  and  puts  him,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children  todeath  ;  is  himfelf  flain  by  Gonde- 
mar,  brother  to  that  monarch,  41  ;  his  death 
revenged  by  the  conqueft  of  Burgundy,  ib. 

Clotaire  the  Firfi,  Sole  King  of  France,  afcends 
the  throne ;  forced  to  take  up  arms  againft  his 
fon  ;  defeats,  and  puts  him  to  death,  together 
with  all  his  family;  paffes  the  reft  of  his  life  in 
the  deepeft  melancholy  ;  dies,  49. 

Clotaire  the  St cond proclaimed  king  of  Soiffons, 
69  ;  put  in  poffeflion  of  all  his  father's  rights, 
76;  attacked  by  Childebert,  whofe  general  is 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  30,000  men  ;  particu- 
lars of  that  memorable  action,  77  ;  Clotaire  in- 
vades Burgundy  ;  defeated,  80 ;  an  irruption  in- 
to the  country  between  the  Seine  and  Loire,  his 
general  defeated,  and  his  fon  taken  prifoner,  81; 
feizes  Dentelenus  and  Andernac,  90;  plans  to 
put  Brunehaut  and  her  two  fons  to  death,  91  ; 
accompliih.es  his  bloody  purpofe,  93;  becomes 
fole  king  of  the  French,  99  ;  quells  a  rebellion, 
and  puts  the  confpirators  firit  to  the  torture,  and 
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then  to  death,  ioo;  affembles  a  parliament  at 
Bonneuil>  103  ;  upon  an  infurrection  of  the 
Saxons  takes  the  field  ;  defeats  them  ;  with  one 
ftroke  cuts  off  the  head  of  Bertoald  ;  horrible  car- 
nage,   106;  death,  and  character,  of  Clotaire, 

io7- 
Clotaire  the  Third  fucceeds  Clovis  the  Second, 

123 ;   dies  124. 

Clotildis  married  to  Clovis  the  Firft,  32,  a  miracle 
attributed  to  her,  45;  dies,  46. 

Clovis  the  Firji  afcends  the  throne  in  his  15th 
year  ;  defeats  and  beheads  Syagrius  ;  takes  Soif- 
ibns;  takes  Angular  vengeance  on  a  foldier,  who 
pillaged  the  church  and  took  away  the  facred 
vafe  claimed  by  St.  Remigius,  at  Rheims,  30 ; 
his  dominions  invaded  by  Bafinus,  king  of  Thu- 
ringia,  makes  reprifals  on  Bafinus,  and  lays  that 
monarch  under  a  tribute,  31  ;  marries  Clotildis, 
32  ;  together  with  his  fifter  Albofleda,  and  3,000 
of  his  fubjects,  turn  chriftians  ;  filly  ftoiy  relative 
to  that  event ;  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Arbo- 
xici,  33  ;  invades  Burgundy  ;  defeats  Gondebald; 
enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Armorician  towns  ; 
renews  the  war  againft  Gondebald,  whom  he  to- 
tally conquers,  35  ;  -  defeats,  the.  Vifia-oths.  and 
kills  Alaric,  their  prince,  36;  is  himfelf  defeated 
at  Aries ;  his  fayage  cruelty  ;  holds  a  council  at 
Orleans  ;  principles  of  the  regale  take  rife  in  this 
council ;  bis  death  and  character,  ib. 

Clovis  the  Second  fucceeds  Dagobert  the  Firft ;  roy- 
al authority  ufurped,  during  his  minority,  by  the 
mayors  of  the  palace,  118;  marries  Batilda,  a 
Have,  1 1  g  ;  Auftrafia  fubmits  to  him,  1 2  r  ;  dies ; 
his  character,  122;  crimes  attributed  to  him  by 
the  monks,  ib. 

Clovis  the  Third  fucceeds  Thierri ;  events  of  his 
reign,  and  length  thereof,  wrapt  in  obfcurity, 
fuppofed  about  four  years,  133  ;  his  death,   134. 

Coitty  defcripcion  of,  and  remarks  on,  218  ;  debafe- 
mcntof,  517;  raifed  to  its  proper  value,   532. 

Combat,  trial  by,  abolifhed  by  Lewis  IX.  468. 

Compofition,  uncouth  ftyle  of  in  the  twelfth  century, 
ftriking  examples  of,  422. 

Coucubinage  confide  red  as  a  legal  union,  74. 

Conradine,  king  of  Sicily,  bafely  mafl'acred,   464. 

Con/] alley  that  office  firft  of  importance,   168. 

Confiance,  queen  of  Robert,  her  voluptuous  charac- 
ter; procures  the  aflaflination  of  Hugh  de  Beau- 
vais,  272;  her  cruel  behaviour  to  her  conleflbr, 
274;  raifes  a  rebellion  againft  her  fon  Henry, 
281  ;  forced  to  fubmit  to  a  reconciliation  with 
him,  282  ;  dies,  ib. 

Cordeliers  firft  inftituted,  427;  ridiculous  difpute 
concerning,  555. 


Coney  y  Ralph  de,  his  death,  horrid  tranfaftior.  confe- 
quent  on  that  event,  391. 

Country-feats  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  de« 
fcription  of,  78. 

Crufades,  fee  Holy  Wars. 

D. 

Dagobert  the  Firji,  on  the  death  of  Clotaire,  af- 
fumes  the  crown,  109;  commencement  of  his 
reign  remarkable  for  the  wifdom  of  its  meafures, 
1 10;  caufes  Brunulf  to  be  arretted  and  put  to 
death,  ib. ;  repudiates  Gomatrude,  marries  Nan- 
tilda ;  his  debaucheries ;  his  extreme  magnifi- 
cence, 1 1 1 ;  by  the  death  of  Aribert,  his  brother, 
and  his  fon,  fucceeds  toimmenfe  treafures;  a  re- 
bellion excited  in  his  dominions ;  compromifed 
difgracefully,  113;  appoints  his  fon  Clovis  his 
fucceffor,  ib, ;  Gafcons  revolt ;  are  fubdued,  114; 
Dagobert  dies,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib.  ;  laws  made 
in  his  reign,  1 1 5,  1 1 6,  117. 

Dagobert  the  Third  afcends  the  throne  ;  leads  a 
life  of  indolence,  137;  roufed  by  the  nobles, 
marches  againft  the  Auftrafians ;  gains  a  complete 
victory ;  again  finks  into  inactivity,    138;    dies, 

139. 

D^ieaiuit^  of  manners  in  the  13th  century,  finking 
inftances  and  humorous  anecdote  of,  536. 

Drefs,  various  revolutions  in,  57  ;  luxuries  of  the 
women,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eighth,  curious 
anecdote  0^426;  farther  regulations  refpecting 
it,  427  ;  prices  of  drefs  in  1202,  $$6. 

Droiffiy  memorable  action  at,  76. 

Du  Fayel,  countefs,  inhuman  ufage  of  her  hufband  j 
eats  the  heart  of  her  lover,  Ralph  de  Cucy,  dies, 

Duranti,  William,  the  famous  lawyer,  fome  account 
of,  534. 

E. 

Ebroiny  mayor  of  the  palace,  his  deferrable  charac- 
ter, 124;  raifes  Thierri  to  the  throne  ;  difgufts 
the  nobility  by  his  arrogant  behaviour ;  forced  to 
fly;  his  pofleffions  confifcated,  125;  again  appears 
at  court,  on  the  acceflion  of  Thierri ;  gracious 
receptien,  129;  rebels,  ib. ;  his  infamous  project, 
ib. ;  again  declared  mayor  of  the  palace ;  aflaffi- 
nated,  131. 

Eleanomy  married  to  Lewis  the  Seventh,  331  ;  ac- 
companies him  in  the  holy  war,  346  ;  her  aban- 
doned behaviour  at  Antioch,  348  ;  Lewis  divor- 
ces her,  350  ;  marries  Henry  duke  of  Norman- 
dy. 35  «■ 

England,  conqueft  of,  by  William  of  Normandy,  ac- 
curate account  of  that  event,  280,  298. 

Erigena,  John  Scott,  his  aflaflination,  289,  note. 

Eudes,  his  gallant  defence  of  Paris,  233  ;  called  to 
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the.  crbwri"T>n  the  death  of  Charles  III.  defeats 
with  an  army  of  i ,ooO,  20,000  Normans,  237; 
befiegei  and  takes  Laon,  238  ;  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment matched  from  him,  and  given'to  Charles 
IV.  ib. ;  compels  Charles  to  take  refuge  in  Ger- 
rhany,  239;  acknowledges  Charles's  fovercignty, 
iba  dies,  240. 

Excommunication,  firft  inftance  of  in  France,  271. 
F. 

Famine  ^ great,  prevails  in  France,  diftrefs  of  the  in- 
habitants,   54.3. 

Fanatkifm,  aftonifhing  inftance  of,  469. 

Flagellants  excluded  Sicily  ;  after  a  length  of  time 
permitted  to  refide  in  France,  472. 

Flemings,  vatious  revolts  of,  503,  £ 74,  529,  544, 
$4$,  553;  lailing  peace  reftored,   554. 

Foix,  count  de,  his  rebellion  againft  Philip  the  Third, 
47  5  ;  fteps  taken  by  that  monarch  to  bring  him 
to  obedience,  476;  is  pardoned,  but  breaks  the 
treaty,  ib. ;  forced  to  fubmit,  his  territories  feiz- 
ed,  and  himfelf  imprifoned,  but  afterwards  fet  at 
liberty,  and  his  poileflions  reftored,  ib. 

Fools'  Ftfii'val,  impious  ceremony  of,  422. 

Frankfort,  famous  council  at,    173;  objects  of  dif- 

,.  cufidn,  174. 

Franks,  their  ancient  character,  8. 

Fredegonda  fufpected  to  be  the  murderefs  of  Gal- 
fwinda,  52  ;  afterwards  married  to  Chilperic,  ib. ; 
procures  the  avTaffination  of  Sigebert,  56 ;  con- 
trives the  murder  of  Merovens,  58  ;  has  Pretex- 
tatus  ftabbed   in   the  middle  of  divine   fervice  ; 

•  procures  falfe  witnefs  againft  Clov is,  who  is  fhort- 
ly  after  murdered  in  prifon,  together  with  his  mo- 
ther, 6 1  ;  fuppofed  to  connive  at  the  aflaffination 
of  Chilperic,  her  hufband,  63;  inveigles  Clotaire 
to  defend  her  againft  the  vengeance  of  his  brother, 
65  ;  appointed  regent,  66  ;  various  murders  and 
other  horrid  enormities  committed  and  encourag- 
ed by  her,  68,  70,  72,  73,  77,  78  ;  her  heroic 
behaviour,  76  ;  death  and  infamous  character,  79. 

Frederic,  emperor  of  Italy,  oppreffed,  depofed,  and 
>   excommunicated   by    the   pope,   443 ;  facetious 
fpeech  from  the  pulpit  on  that  occafion,  ib. ;  for- 
ces the   pope  to  fly,  ib. ;  arrogant    fpeech,    and 
haughty  and  indecent  behaviour  to  the  pontiff, 

444'  445- 
French,  their  origin,  7  to  1 8  ; — affemble  annually  in 

the  Field  of  Mars,  31. 

G. 

Galfwinda,  married  to  Chilperic,  king  of  Soiflbns ; 
her  magnificent  entry  ;  her  marriage  fettlement ; 
found  dead  in  her  bed,  fuppofed  to  be  murdered 
by  Fredegonda,  52. 

Vol,  I. 


Gaul,  its  ftatc  when  firft  conquered  by  the  Frank;, 
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Gondilald,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Clotaire  the  Firft, 
difowned  ;  brought  forward  to  oppafe  Gontran, 

67;  caufes  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  kii  ■ 
ambafladors  furprifed,  and  compelled  to  <,, 
the  fecret  of  the  confpiracy  ;  retreats ;  take 
feflion  of  Co-ninges ;  betrayed  ;  put  to  death,  67  ; 
his  body  treated  with  the  greater!  ignomin; 
punifhment  inflicted  on  his  adherents,  69. 

Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  50;  his  army  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Lombards,  55  ;  attempt  to  murder 
him  by  Fredegonda,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  firm 
friend,  72  ;  death  and  character,  73. 

Goflin,  bifhop,  his  martial  behaviour  at  the  fiege  of 
Paris,  233. 

Guelfs  and  GhibAines,  terrible  difputes  of,  566. 
H. 

Henry  the  Firft,  on  his  accefiion,  the  ftandard  of 
revolt  is  hoilted,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  mother 
Conftance,  281  ;  efcapes  into  Normandy,  where 
he  raifes  fuccours,  reduces  Corbeil,  and  feveral 
other  places,  282  ;  pardons  the  rebels,  ib. ;  makes 
an  expedition  into  Normandy  to  aflift  the  young 
duke,  threatened  with  a  confpiracy,  284;  battle 
of  Dunes,  Henry's  narrow  efcape,  gains  a  victory 
and  eftablifhts  the  young  duke  on  bis  throne,  ib. ; 
Henry's  change  of  fentiments  with  refpect  to  that 
duchy,  285  ;  marches  to  attack  them,  is  forced  to 
retreat  difgracefully,  ib.  ;  compelled  to  accept  of 
a  peace,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  conqueror,  286  ; 
afibciates  his  fon  Philip  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, 287  ;  remarkable  oath  taken  by  that  prince 
on  his  coronation,  ib.  ;  death  of  Henry,  ib. ;  his 
character,  and  remarks  on  his  reign,  288. 

Henry  the  Firft  of  England,  wars  between  him  2nd 
Lewis  the  Sixth  •  ufurps  the  duchy  of  Norman- 
dy, 321  ;  his  fpirited  meffage  to  pope  Calixtus, 
325;  (hocking  accident  in"  his  fleet,  326;  revolt 
in  that  duchy  quelled  by  Henry,  327;  his  im- 
menfe   preparations   againft   Lewis,  328  ;  peace, 

33°« 
Hairy  the  Second  of  England,  marries-  Eleanora,  di- 
vorced by  Lewis  the  Seventh,  351  ;  lays  claim  to 
Thouloufe,  354  ;  takes  Verdun,  Gerberov,  &c. 
355;  makes  peace  with  Lewis,  ib. ;  his  difpute 
with  Becket,  359  ;  war  with  Lewis,  560  ;  rebel- 
lion of  his  fons,  368  ;  war  with  France,  ib.  ;  con- 
ference with  th.2  French  monarch,  369;  degrad- 
ing humiliation  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  370; 
peace  with  France,  372  ;  fubfequent  revolt  of 
bis  fons,  3 So  ;  remorfe,  and  death  of  his  fon  Hen- 
ry, 381;  war  with  France;  and  truce   for  two 
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years  agreed  on,  382  ;  treacherous  conduct  of  his 
remaining  fons,  383;  war  again  breaks  out,  384  ; 
ineffectual  conferences,  ib. ;  treachery  of  his  go- 
vernors, 385;  makes  peace  on  very  humiliating 
conditions,  ib. ;  his  death,  386;  extraordinary  o- 
rnen  faid  to  be  exhjbited  by  his  dead  body,  ib. 

Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois,  his  treacherous  con- 
duct towards  Charles  IV.  242  ;  feizes  the  perfon 
of  that  monarch,  ib. ;  takes  Eu,  243  ;  threatens 
vengeance  on  Rodolph,  244 ;  accepts  the  propo- 
sitions offered  by  Rodolph,  ib.  ;  joins  Lewis  the 
Fourth,  245  ;'  a  war  carried  on  by  him  for  eigh- 
teen years,  249;  his  death,  250. 

Holy  Thur/daj,  practice  of  warning  the  feet  of  the 
poor  on  that  day,  originated  with  king  Robert, 
226. 

Holy  War,  the  firft  againft  the  Saracens  takes  place 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Firft,  311;  leading  caufes 
of  that  memorable  event,  313  ;  accurate  account 
of  its  preparation  and  profecution,  314  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  likewife  againft  the  Saracens,  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  the  Seventh  ;  who  goes  inperfon,  346  ; 
detail  of  the  events  in  that  crufade,  347,  348  ; 
another  againft  the  fame  power  in  the  reig»  of 
Philip  the  Second,  3 84,  hiftory  of,  390,  39 yj  an- 
other againft  the  Albigenfes,  by  Lewis  the  Eighth, 
425  ;  another  againft  the  Saracens,  by  Lewis  the 
the  Ninth,  ib.  ;  account  of  that  expedition,  417, 
419;  another  by  the  fame  monarch,  466;  ano- 
ther attempted  againft  the  Saracens,  by  Philip  the 
Third,  477;  project  abandoned,  ib. 

Hokorius  and  Theodosius  reign  over  France 
when  the  Franks  furprife  the  city  of  Treves,  19. 

Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  the  Capetian  race,  ftate 
of  the  kingdom  on  his  acceffion,  260,  265  ;  Laon 
taken  by  Charles,  265;  Hugh  defeated  before 
that  place,  and  with  difficulty  efcapes,  266;  at 
length  gains  a  victory,  ib. ;  retakes  Rheims,  ib.  ; 
raifes  Arnoul  to  the  fee  of  that  city,  267  ;  his  per- 
fidious conduct,  ib. ;  gets  his  enemy,  Charles,  to- 
gether with  all  his  family,  into  his  poffeftion  by  a 
Stratagem,  268 ;  convenes  an  ecclefi'aftical  coun- 
cil, memorable  fpeeches  of  the  biShop  of  Orleans, 
ib.  ;  difpute  with  the  pope  refpecting  the  decifi- 
ons  of  that  counfel ;  death  of  Hugh,  269  ;  his 
character,  270  ;  inftitution  of  the  peerage  falfely 
afcribed  to  him. 

I.  and  J. 

Jews  expelled  from  France,  378;  on  account  of  a 
crime  falfely  imputed  to  them,  eighty  burnt  alive, 
30,5  ;  banifhed  France,  but,  on  paying  an  exhor- 
bitant  fum  of  money,  are  permitted  to  return, 
421  ;  forced  to  wear  a  badge  of  distinction  ;  far- 
opprefled,  437 ;  ether  edidts  againft  that  un- 


fortunate people,  "450;  again  banifhed,  and  their  ' 
effects  confifcated,  517;  again  terribly  perfec- 
ted by  the  pajloureaux,  are  befieged  in  Verdun, 
their  vigorous  defence,  ib.  ;  maffacred,  559  ;  ma- 
ny of  them  killed  at  Touloufe,  ib. ;  engage  in 
the  diabolical  fcheme  of  poifoning  all  the  water 
in  the  kingdom,  560  ;  attempts  for  that  purpofe 
at  feverai  places  detected,  horrid  bleodfhed  confe- 
quent  on  that  detection,  56 1-. 

Inqaifit'ion  firft  founded  in  France,  407  ;  permanently 
eftablifhed  in  that  kingdom,  434;  its  powers  and 
authority,  435. 

Interregnum  of  feven  years,  after  the  death  of  Thi- 
erri  the  Fourth,  146 — 150;  anotherof  fix  months 
after  the  death  of  Rodolph,  245  ;  another  on  the 
death  of  Lewis  X.  546. 

John  the  Fuji  born,  lives  but  five  days,  ,550. 

John  king  of  England,  wrefts  the  crown  from  An,, 
thur,  401;  war  with  France,  peace,  401  ;  di- 
vorces his  queen,  and  takes  Ifab^Jla,  who  like- 
wife  had  a  hufband,  402  ;  war  with  France  again, 
ib.  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  murderer  of  prince  Ar- 
thur, 403  ;  fuffers  Philip  of  France  to  make  the 
conqueft  of  Normandy,  404  ;  takes  Montauban, 
wich  a  considerable  booty,  405  ;  confents  to  a  truce 
for  two  years,  406  ;  his  difpute  with  the  pope,  is 
excommunicated,  4-40;  reconciliation,  411;  re- 
figns  his  crown  to  the  fovereign  pontiff,  ib. ; 
great  naval  engagement  with  the  fleet  of  France, 
in  which  300  fail  are  taken,  and  100  destroyed, 
412;  i\gns  Magna  Charta,  413;  terrible  difpute 
between  him  and  his  barons,  414  ;  his  death,  416. 

Jonas  the  monk,  his  affertions  refuted,  86. 

IJabella,  queen  of  England,  her  perfidious  and  lafci- 
vious  conduct,  567  ;  leaves  her  hufband  Edward 
II.  and  lives  in  open  adultery  at  the  court  of 
France,  ^69 ;  fecretly  protected  by  the  king 
of  France,  570;  occafions  a  war  between 
thofe  two  powers,  571  ;  forced  to  depart  that 
kingdom,  ib. ;  repairs  to  Hainault,  or  Holland  j 
with  the  afiiftance  of  that  power  invades  England  j 
depofition,  imprifonment,  and  murder  of  Edward, 

ibid. 
I<vetat,  kingdom  of,  eftablifhed,  45. 
Jujlice,  administration   of,  in  the  feventh  century* 

101,  102,  103. 

K. 
King,  title  of,  given  by  Clotaire  the  Second  to  his 

fon;  firft  inftanceof  a  fon's  being  affociated  with 

a  father  in  that  dignity,  109. 
Knights,  various  orders  of,  on  the  commencement  of 

of  the  firft  holy  war,  315. 

■  Hofpitalh-rs ,  315;. 
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Knights  Teutonic,  3  T  5". 


L. 


Lateran,  council  of,  their  decree  againft  heretics, 

4r9-  ,.  „ 

Legery  bifh^p  of  A 11  tun,  his  excellent  character,  124;^ 
indecently  treated   by  Childeric,   127;  befieged 
in   Autun  ;  furrenders  himfelf ;  his  eyes  r'Jt  out, 
130;  afterwards  beheaded,  ib. 

Lens  ot  Elena,  city  of,  a  nuptial  feaft  there  interrup- 
ted, and  the  bride  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  23. 
(See  the  Plate.) 

Lepers,  prevailed  on  by  the  Jews  to  attempt  to  poi- 
fon  all  the  water  in  France,  559  ;  that  horrid  at- 
tempt fruftrated,  c6o. 

Le  Roi,  Peter,  heads  the  Flemifh  revoke  rs,  511;  im- 
prifoned,  releafed,  ib. ;  his  courage;  defeats  the 
French  army  with  immenfe  Daughter,  512. 

.Lewis  the  Firft  proclaimed  king  and  emperor;  ac- 
quires a  reputation  for  piety,  igi  ;  affembles  a 
council  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  192  ;  affembles 
another  to  regulate  the  canons,  1 94 ;  declares  Lo- 
thaire  his  fole  heir,  ib.  ;  a  confpiracy  againft  Lew- 
is, who  repels  it,  and  punifhes  the  confpirators,  ib. ; 
other  revolts,  likewife  put  an  end  to,  19  j;  hie 
fons  revolt,  ib.  ;  his  perfon  feized  by  them,  197  ; 
fet  at  liberty  ;  publicly  pardons  his  foh  Lothaire, 
j  98  ;  they  again  revolt,  ib.  ;  their  caufe  efpoufed 
by  pope  Gregory  ;  arrogance  of  that  pontiff,  199  ; 
is  reproached  by  Lewis;  fucceeds,  however,  in 
corrupting  the  troops  of  Lewis,  200 ;  that  prince 
depofed,  ib. ;  does  public  penance,  ib.  ;  his  death 
and  character,  201. 

Lewis  the  Second  fucceeds  Charles  the  Second,  223  ; 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  repeated,  at  his 
own  defire,  by  pope  John,  224;  marches  againft 
the  marquis  of  Septimania,  who  had  revolted  ; 
i  feized  with  a  violent  diforder;  dies,  fufpected  to 
be  poifoned,  225. 

Lewis  the  Third  and  Carloman  fucceed  Lewis 
the  Second,  226;  their  inauguration  delayed,  till 
the  kingdom  was  properly  divided,  227  ;  the  per- 
fidious behaviour  of  Bofon  towards  them  ;  they 

*  march  againft  the  rebels;  are  compelled  to  fepa- 
rate,  22b;  Lewis  gains  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Normans,  ib.  his  premature  death,  229. 

Lewis  the  Fourth,  on  the  death  of  Rodolph  called 
to  the  throne,  246  ;  a  confederacy  againft  him, 
ib. ;  oppofes  fpiritual  weapons  to  the  confpirators, 
which  have  the  defired  effect,  and  a  reconciliation 
takes  place,  247  ;  firft  treaty  with  England,  ib. ; 
expels  the  bifhop  of  Laon,  ib.;  is  himfelf  defea- 
ted near  that  place,  248  ;  his  extraordinary  threat 
to  young  Richard,  249 ;  is  again  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner,  ib.  ;  being  fet  at  liberty  marches 


at  the  head  of  180,000  men  againft  the  rcbefc, 
who  decline  the  combat,  250  ;  again  has  rccourfe 
to  the  fpiritual  authority  ;  an  accommodation  ef- 
fected by  thofe  means,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. ;  Lb 
cha ratter,  2ci. 

Lewis  the  Fifth  afcends  the  throne  amidft  the  con- 
tempt of  all  his  fubjects,  295;  dies,  fuppofed  to 
be  poifoned,  either  by  his  mother  or  his  wife, 
ib.  ;  by  his  death,  the  Carlovingian  race  extinct, 
256;  remarks  on  that, race,  ib. ;  feftivals  during 
the  reign  of  that  race,  257. 

Lewis  the  Sixth,  horrid  attempts  on  his  life  by  h»9 
mother-in-law,  31 1,  his  coronation,  319  ;  diftur- 
bance  between  him  and  Henry  the  Firft  of  Eng- 
land, followed  by  various  commotions  between 
thofe  two  powers,  320;  caufe  of  that  difpute, 
321;  an  infurrection  excited  in  France,  quel- 
led by  the  courage  of  Lewis,  ib. ;  is  himfelf  de- 
feated, 322  ;  marries  Adelaide,  ib. ;  declares  war 
againft  England,  and  marches  an  army  into  Nor- 
mandy, takes  Andely,  and  feveral  other  places, 
324;  oppofed  by  Henry,  king  of  England  ;  bat- 
tle at  Brenneville,  Lewis  is  defeated,  and  narrow- 
ly efcapes  being  taken  a  prifoner  ;  his  fpeech,  and 
heroic  courage  on  that  occafion,  ib. ;  peace  con- 
cluded, 326;  hoftilities  again  commenced  be- 
tween thofe  two  monarchs,  327  ;  immenfe  army 
of  Lewis,  328  ;  peace  again  concluded,  329  ;  dif- 
putes  between  him  and  the  clergy  ;  fanatical  let- 
ter of  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  to  the  pope  on  that 
occafion,  ib. ;  affociates  his  fon  Philip  to  the 
throne,  331  ;  death  of  Philip,  ib.  ;  death  of  Lew- 
is, his  character,  ib. ;  various  laws  and  regula- 
tions eftablifhed  in  his  reign,  332 — 336. 

Lewis  the  Seventh,  his  marriage  with  Eleanora,  ^  r  ; 
punifhes  the  rebels  in  Orleans,  341  ;  quarrels  with, 
the  pope,  343  ;  lays  waftethe  country  of  Cham- 
pagne; takes  Vitri,  fets  fire  to  the  church  there, 
upwards  of  130©  fouls  perifhed  in  the  fiame^,  344  ; 
fecond  holy  war  began,  ib.;  determines  to  affume 
the  crofs,  and  repair  to  the  Holy  Land,  346  ;  goes 
on  that  expedition,  at  the  head  of  2oo,coo  troops, 
ib.;  arrives  at  Conftantinople,  duplicity  and  perfi- 
dy of  the  Greek  emperor,  347  ;  defeats  the 
Turks  with  prodigious  flaughter,  348;  attacked 
by  a  band  of  Saracens,  fingly  repulfes  them,  ib.  ; 
(See  the  Plate)  meretricious  conduct  of  his  wife 
Eleanora,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  Jerufalem,  lays  fiege  to 
Damafcus,  forced  to  relinquifh  the  enterprife,  re- 
turns to  his  own  dominions,  349:  divorces  Elea- 
nora, 350 ;  makes  incurfions  into  Normandy, 
takes  Vernon,  352  ;  his  marriage  with  Conitance, 
undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St,  James, 
ib. ;  his  wife  Conftance  dies  in  child-bed,  3  045 
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marries  Adelade,  invasion  of  Henry  the  Second 
of  fingfand,  355;  peace,  356;  grand  interview 
between  Lewis,  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, ib, ;  war  with  England,  360  ;  truce,  peace, 
ib. ;  a'flifts  the  fons  of  Henry  in  a  plot  againft  their 
father,  368  ;  hoftilities  again  commenced  between 
thofe  powers,  ib. ;  Lewis  lays  fiege  to  Verneuil, 
369  ;  forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  ib. ;  conference 
with  Henry  ineffectual,  ib.  ;  attempts  to  take 
Rouen  by  a  ftratagem,  371 ;  difgracefully  repul- 
fed,  ib,  ;  another  conference,  peace  concluded, 
372  ;  remarkable  preamble  to  the  treaty,  373; 
vifits  the  tomb  of  Becket,  374;  has  his  fon  Phi- 
lip crowned,  ib. ;  dies,  his  character,  375.     . 

Lewis  the  Eighth,  crowned,  424;  declares  war  a-. 
gainft  England,  takes  Poitou,  and  feveral  other 
places,  ib. ;  his  career  flopped  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Engliih  army,  confents  to  a  truce  for  three  years,. 
426 ;  refumes  the  crofs,  and  marches  againft  the 
Albigenfes,  425;  takes  Avignon  after  a  great 
flaughter,  426  ;  proceeds  to  Montpelier,  where  he 
dies,  ib. ;  his  char  after,  ib. 

ILzwistht  Ninth,  (furnamed  Saint  Lewis,)  crown- 
ed, 428;  rebellion  breaks  out,  429;  rebels  af- 
fifted  by  the  Engliih,  ib,  rebellion  quelled,  430  ; 
plan  for  feizing  the  young  king's  perfon  rendered 
abortive,  431  ;  another  revolt  quelled,  432  ;  fanc-^ 
tions  the  inquifition,  434 ;  war  with  England, 
Lewis  takes  Angiers,  Amiens,  &c.  436;  king  of 
England  withdraws  his  forces,  truce  for  3  years, 
ib. ;  oppreffion  of  the  Jews,  ib. ;  marries  Marga- 
ret, 437  ;  Englifh  affift  the  count  de  la  Marche 
in  a  rebellion,  are  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly, 
440;  truce  with  England  for  five  years,  441  ; 
Lewis,  being  feized  with  a  dangerous  diforder, 
,vows  to  repair  to  the  Holy  Land,  444;  prepara- 
tions for  that  expedition,  445  f  departs,  with  an 
immenfe  fleet  and  army  arrives  at  Egypt,  and 
lays  fiege  to  Damietta,  448  ;  dreadful  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  French  remain  matters  of  the 
field,  ib.  ;  diftrefs  of  the  French  army,  Lewis  is 
taken  prifoner,  and  forced  to  purchafe  his  liberty 
by  a  heavy  ranfom,  ib. ;  departs  for  Paleftine, 
449;  on  the  death  of  his  nrnher  returns  to 
France, /£. ;  interview  with  the  king  of  England, 
450;  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  by  Lew- 
is, 45!  ;  his  enthufiafm,  attempt  of  a  Jacobin  to 
make  him  renounce  the  world,  453;  the  king's 
ar.fwer,  ib. ;  filences  his  fon  Lewis  by  a  blow,  me- 
morable fpeech  of  the  young  prince  on  that  oc- 
cafiori,  454  ;  ncgociations  and  treaties,  ib. ;  hifto- 
rical  account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Sicily  and 
!'ine,  45 j,  456,  457,  whokfome  regulations 


adopted  by  Lewis,  460 ;  hears  and'deeides  an 
appeal  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  earl 
of  Leicefler,  ib. ;  the  deciiion  difregarded  by  that 
turbulent  nobleman;  conquered  by  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  rebellion  totally  quafhed,  461  ; 
ftate  of  Sicilian  affairs,  462,  463  ;  Lewis  plans 
another  expedition  againft  the  infidels,  464;  de- 
parts with  a  numerous  retinue,  46J-;  lands  near' 
Tunis,  Carthage  taken,  death  of  Lewis,  467  ;  his 
character,  ib.  ;  regulations  adopted  in  his  reign, 
468,  472. 

Lewis  the  Tenth,  ftate  of  furrounding  nations,  on 
his  acceffion,  536,  537  ;  confpiracy  in  the  province 
of  Sens,  540;  quelled,  ib.;  his  unjuft  conduct 
towards  Marigny,  542;  marries  Clemence,  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Hungary,  544;  lays  fiege  to 
Courtray  ;  diltreffes  of  the  French  army  in  this 
campaign;  Lewis  forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  ib. ; 
grants  the  Flemings  a  peace,  545  ;  again  revolt; 
commiiTioners  fent  into  the  provinces  to  remedy 
abufes ;  two  of  the  delinquents  hanged,  ib.;  death 
of  Lewis,  ib.,-  l«o  character  •  leaves  a  great  lega- 
cy as  an  atonement  to  the  children  of  Marigny,  ib. 

Lor,  James  de,  and  his  wife  and  fervant,  apprehen- 
ded for  practifing  magic,  his  -wife  burnt,  his  fer- 
vant hanged,  and  himfelf  fuppofed  to  be  privately 
put  to  death,  542. 

Lothaire,  fucceeds  Lewis  the  Fourth;  reduces 
Arras,  Douay,  &c.  252  ;  feizesMetz,  253;  aflb- 
ciates  his  fon  Lewis  with  him  ;  dies  ;  his  tomb  ftill 
to  be  feen ;  poifon  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  254;  his  character,  ib. 
M. 

Manners,  inftance  of  the  ferocity  of  in  a  queen,  70, 

Manuel  Comnenus ,  the  Greek  emperor,  his  luxurious, 
inceftuous,  and  perfidious  character,  34.6 ;  his  trea- 
cherous conduct  towards  Lewis  the  Seventh,  347. 

March,  count  de  la,  raifes  a  commotion,  440 ;  his 
defeat,  and  abject  fubmifiion,  44  r. 

Marigny,  Euguerrand  de,  great  honours  heaped  on 
him,  540;  becomes  an  object  of  public  indigna- 
tion ;  hatred  borne  to  him  by  the  count  of  Valois, 
ib.;  unjuftly  accufed,-his  noble  defence;  imprifon- 
ed,  and  his  effeefs  confifcated,  ib.;  articles  of  the 
profecution  exhibited  againft  him,  541  ;  unjuft 
mode  of  proceeding  againft  him,  ib.;  mock  trial, 
witneifes  fuborned,  Marigny  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, 543 ;  his  body  treated  with  indignity,  ib. 

Martel,  Charles,  fee  Charles  Marie/. 

Mayor  of  the  Palace,  that  officer  firft  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Auftrafia,  51. 

Meals,  number  of  difhes  at,  regulated' by  law,  53  f. 

Meroveus,  fucceeds  Clcdian,  after  a  Contefi:  with 
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his  fon,  founder  of  the  Merovingian  race;  his 
beautiful  perfon,  25  ;  dies  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  26. 

Merovingian  race  began,  29;  extinct,   ij2. 

Men?/,  Johnde,  the  poet,   533. 

Miffz  dominkh  a  name  given  to  commiffioners  fent  by 
the  French  kings,   193;  their  powers,   194. 

Monajitries  erected,  94;  greatly  reforted  toby  peo- 
ple of  the  firft  rank,  99,  96. 

Miuajiic  orders  infHtiued,  319,  340,  427,  467. 

Moniferrat,  marquis  of,  affaffinated,  392. 

Mortimer,  Roger  de,  his  adulterous  connection  with 
Ifabella,  queen  of  England,  569. 
N. 

Naugis,  William  de,  the  famous  hiflorian,  fome  ac- 
count of,  533. 

O. 

Oath,  ancient  manner  of  verifying  circumftances,  68 ; 
curious  one  taken  by  Lewis,  205. 

Orijlamme,  firft  made  ufe  of,  332. 
?. 

Pallium,  defcription  of  the,   84. 

Paris,  only  a  fmall  ifland,  233;  befieged  ;  manfully 
defended,  ib. 

church  of,  foundation  of,  afcribed  to  Childc- 

bert  the  Firfl,  48. 

univerfity  of,  receives  its  firfl  ftatutes,  421. 

Pajioureaux,  feet  of  religious  fo  called,  their  ridi- 
culous and  fanatical  conduct,  558  ;  perfecute  the 
Jews,  oceafion  the  maffacre  of  5C0  of  that  people, 
559;  at  lalt  difperfed,  after  committing  various 
depredations,  ib. 

Peerage,  institution  of,  falfely  afcribed  to  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, 269;  fome  account  of,   270,271. 

Pepin  appointed  duke  or  governor  of  Auftrafia,  1 30  ; 
his  amazing  extent  of  power,  rji;  fubdues  the 
Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  the  Suevi,  132  ;  di*s,  138. 

Pepin,  fon  of  Charles  Martel,  and  firft  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  race ;  crowned  at  SoifTons,  in  a  very 
fplendid  manner,  153  ;  defeats  the  Saxons,  154; 
afTembles  a  parliament,  ib.;  makes  a  large  dona- 
tion to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  155;  punifhes 
Aftolphus  by  a  heavy  tribute,  ib.;  extends  his 
protection  to  the  pope,  156;  his  death  and  cha- 
racter; remarkable  anecdotes  of  him,    157. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  the  inftigator  of  the  firfl  holy  war, 

Pharamond,  king  of  France  ;  events  of  his  reign 
uncertain  ;  had  two  fons,  Clodian  and  Clenus, 
their  hiitory  likewife  involved  in  obfeurity,   19. 

Philip  the  Firji,  fucceffor  to  Henry  the  Firft,  289; 
his  firfl  expedition  into  Flanders,  298  ;  his  army 
defeated  near  Caffel ;  accepts  an  alliance,  which 
is  ilrengthened  by  his  marrying  Bertha,  daughter 


of  Robert,  300;  fends  feveral  armies  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Spaniards;  who  return  laden  with  glo- 
ry and  riches,  307  :  divorces  his  queen,  who  dies 
broken  hearted,  ib.;  demands  in  marriage  Emma, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Sicily,  that  lady  arrives 
at  the  court  of  Philip,  who  meanly  difmiiTes  her, 
and  retains  her  fortune,  ib.;  marries  Bertrade,  al- 
ready a  married  woman,  308  :  threatened  with 
excommunication  for  his  conduct  :  the  pope's  mi- 
niftcrs  treated  with  the  greatefl  indignity,  ib.; 
Philip  is  excommunicated,  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
communication, 309  :  becomes  vicious  and  indo- 
lent :  alarming  flate  of  the  kingdom,  ib.;  his  fon 
Lewis  takes  meafures  for  repreffing  the  tumults, 
which  he  accomplishes,  ib.;  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
lip with  Bertrade  confirmed,  311;  firft  holy  war 
takes  place  in  his  reign,  312  :  circumftances  pro- 
ductive of  that  event,  ib. — 316:  his  death  and 
character,  317. 
Philip  the  Second,  his  fright  in  the  foreft  of  Com- 
piegne,  374  :^his  coronation,  ib.;  marriage  with 
Ifabella,  ib.;  various  furnames,  377  :  a  rebellion, 
breaks  out  in  Flanders,  which  he  fpeedily  fup- 
preffes,  ib.;  difpute,  and  accommodation  with 
England,  ib.;  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews,  378  : 
another  revolt  of  the  county  of  Flanders,  fpeedily 
quelled,  379  :  rupture  with  his  queen,  and  lading 
reconciliation,  ib.;  war  with  England,  386  :  truce 
concluded  for  two  years,  ib.;  prepares  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  Palefline,  382  :  war  with  England, 
384;  takes  Ferte-Bemard,  Mons,  and  feveral 
other  places ;  peace  with  England  :  humiliating 
terms  impofed  on  Henry,  king  of  England,  386; 
fets  off,  accompanied  with  100,000  troops,  on 
his  expedition,  390  :  befieges  and  takes  the  city 
of  Ptolemais,  391  :  his  duplicity  to  Richard,  king 
of  England,  392  :  returns  to  France,  ib.;  orders 
eighty  Jews  to  be  burnt  alive,  395  :  breaks  his 
oath  of  friendfhip  to  Richard,  and  invades  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  is  "repulfed,  ib.;  figns  a  truce, 
ib.;  marries  Ingelburga,  ib.;  divorces  her,  and 
marries  Agnes,  396  :  forced  to  take  Ingelburga 
again,  and  fend  back  Agnes,  397  :  war  againft 
England,  Evreux  taken,  and  the  garrifon  maffa- 
cred  by  Richard,  399:  Philip  retakes  Evreux, 
and  mafTacres  the  Engliih  and  inhabitants,  ib.; 
defeated  at  Freteval,  and  forced  to  fly,  ib.;  his 
perfidy  at  Vaudreuil,  again  defeated,  400  :  peace, 
ib.;  again  broken,  ib.;  peace  again,  402  :  con- 
ference with  John,  king  of  England,  403  :  the 
treaty  broken  by  John,  _/£.„•  John  obtains  a  vic- 
tory, ib.;  Philip  takes  feveral  towns  in  Upper  Nor- 
mandy, 404  ;  his  rapid  fuccefs,  405  :  a  truce  for 
two  years  agreed  on,  406 ;  his  propofed  invafion  o"? 
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England  :  Engiifh  obtain  a  complete  victory  by  fea, 
412:  battle  of  Bcvines,  hisme  in  imminent  danger, 
gains  the  victory  :  30,000  faid  to  be  {lain,  4.13  : 
invited  by  the  Englifh  barons  to  take  part  in  their 
caufe  againft  John,  414 :  fends  his  fon  Lewis  with 
;  7,000  troops  for  that  purpofe,  41  c:  oppofed  by 
the  pope,  and  Lewis  excommunicated,  ib. :  Lew- 
is marches  in  defiance  of  the  pope,  takes  Rochef- 
ler,  ib. :  acknowledged  king  of  England  by  the 
nobles,  ib.  :  fubdues  moft  part  of  England  :  his  at- 
tempts onDoverineffec~tual,4i6:  lofes  the  affecti- 
ons of  the  barons,  who  take  up  arms  againft  him, 
ib.:  defeated  by  theEnglifh,4r  8  :  French  fleet  like- 
wife  difperfed  with  great  lofs,  ib.  :  makes  a  peace, 
evacuates  England,  and  returns  to  France,  419; 
Philip  grants  a  truce  for  four  years,  ib.  :  death  of 
Philip,  420  :  his  character,  ib. 
Philip  the  Third,  engaged  in  a  crufade  when  his 
father  died,  472  ;  grants  a  truce  for  ten  years, 
and  returns  to  France  ;  accidental  death  of  his 
queen  Ifabella,  473;  takes  a  tour  through  his 
dominions,  and  quells  a  revolt,  475;  receives 
the  homage  of  the  king  of  England,  477  ;  pre- 
parations for  a  renewal  of  hoftilities  againft  the 
infidels,  diftreffed  ftate  and  final  expulfion  of  the 
chriftians  from  Palcftine,  ib. ;  project  abandon- 
ed, ib.  ;  Philip  marries  Mary,  478;  diffentions 
of  the  Navarrefe,  481  ;  Pampeluna  taken,  Shock- 
ing maffacre,  ib.  ;  rebellion  quelled,  482;  war 
againft  the  king  of  Caftille,  483  ;  impeded  by 
an  order  from  the  pope,  ib.;  Gironne  befieged, 
and  taken,  490  ;  French  totally  defeated  at  fea, 
and  30  fhips  taken,  ib.  ;  retreat  vi  Philip,  ib.  ; 
his  death  and  character,  491.  y 

Philip  the  Fourth,  fucceeds  Philip  the  Third,  ib.  ; 
difpute  between  a  Norman  and  an  Englifh  failor 
productive  of  a  rupture  between  France  and 
England,  492  ;  cruel  proceedings  of  both  na- 
tions by  fea,  493  ;  another  account  of  the  caufe 
of  that  rupture,  494;  note;  war  commenced, 
49c  ;  Englifh  take  Bayonne,  and  feveral  other 
places,  496  :  Podenlac  taken  by  the  French, 
and  50  of  the  prifoners  hanged,  ib.  ;  Dover  ta- 
ken and  burnt,  ib.  ;  his  fpirited  refiftance  to  the 
meafures  of  pope  Boniface  ;  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  parties  ih  that  memorable  dif- 
pute, 497 — 498  :  difpute  terminated  by  the 
death  of  that  pontiff,  511  :  truce  with  Eng- 
land, 504:  marches  againft  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders, takes  Douay  and  Bethune,  ib.  ;  takes  pof 
feffion  of  Flanders,  ib.  ;  rebellion  in  that  coun- 
try, 51 1  :  Bruges  taken,  ib. ;  maffacre  of  the 
French  troops  there,  512:  engagement  between 
.Bruges  and  £ourtray,  20;ooo  French,  and  ma- 


ny of  their  principal  nobility,  left  dead,  513  : 
Flemings  befiege  Tournay,  a  truce  for  eight 
months  concluded,  514  :  war  re-commences, 
terrible  action  takes  place,  in  which  the 
Flemings  are  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs, 
515:3  peace  agreed  on,  ib.  ;  oppteffion  of  the 
prelates  by  Philip,  516:  debafes  the  coin,  517, 
518:  infurrectioo  in  Paris,  twenty-eight  of  the 
infurgents  hanged,  ib. ;  his  fhameful  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  ib. ;  unjuft  proceedings  againft  the 
knights  templars  519  :  total  extinction  of  their 
order,  527  :  another  difpute  with  Flanders^ 
truce  agreed  on,  ib. ;  domeftic  calamity,  the 
wives  of  two  of  his  fons  convicted  of  adultery* 
ignominious  death  of  their  paramours,  530  : 
death  of  Philip,  532:  his  character,  ib. :  ac- 
count of  eminent  men  who  lived  in  his  reign,. 

5-33-  .       j 

Philip  the  Fifth  appointed  regent,  547  ;  quells  at 
revolt  in  Artois,  548  ;  crowned  king,  550; 
agreement  between  Philip  when  regent,  and  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  c^ci  ;  revolt  in  that  coun- 
try, 552  -;  quelled,  ib. ;  fends  an  army  into  Flan- 
ders, c?3;  an  end  put  to  the  wars  with  the 
Flemings,  554  ;  religious  difputes,  55.J  ;  pro- 
ductive of  a  war  between  the  Vifcynnti  and  the 
pope,  557  ;  that  pontiff  afiifted 'by  Philip,  559  • 
termination  of  the  difpute, /£. ;  preparations  for 
another  crufade,  put  a  ftop  to  by  inteftine  confu- 
fion,  561  ;  attempts  the  reformation  of  various 
abufes,  his  death,  ib.;  character,  562. 

Placitn,  or  ambulatory  parliaments,  held  by  CIo~ 
taire,   10 1. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  his  memorable  conteft 
with  Philip  the  Fourth,  498  ;  particulars  of  that 
affair,  and  the  fpirited  oppofition  of  that  mo- 
narch, 497 — 511  ;  curious  letters,  bulls,  and 
remontrrances  to  Philip,  501,  502,  504,  5095 
510  ;  Boniface  feized,  his  death,   ci  1. 

Pope  Gregory,  the  firft  fovereign  pontiff  who  had  any 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  France,  his  death, 

*  83. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Fifth  expelled  from    the  holy  fee3 

271;  re-afcends  it,  272  ;    his   barbarous   treat- 

'  ment  of  his  competitor,  annuls  the  marriage  of 

Robert,  excommunicates   him,  and  forces    him 

to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  divorce,  ib. 

Pope  Gregory  the  &e<venth,  his  turbulent  and  afplring 
conduct,  300 ;  excommunicates,  and  depofes 
the  king  of  Poland,  301;  his  infolent  letter  to' the 
archbilhop  of  Rheims,  his  arrogance  towards 
the  Spaniards,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  with 
his  infamous  anathema  againft  that  monarch, 
ib, ;    degrading    humiliation  of    the   emperor, 
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302  ;  Gregory  befieged,  and  efcapes,    and  at 

laft  ends  his  days  in   exile,  303  ;  his   chara&er, 

and  remarks  on  his  conduit,  ib. 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Fir/i,  writes   to  Lothair£,  king  of 

Lorraine,    rcfpecling  the  divorce  of    his  wife, 

217;  infolence  of  his  envoy,  ib. ;  dies,  ib. 
Pragmatic  Sanclion,  firft  iflued,  468. 
Prelibation,  ftrange  cuftom,  fo  called,    (commonly 

known  by  the-  name  of  the  lata   of  Lombardj) 

468. 
Priuccffes  of  the  firft  race,  fome  account  of  their 

rank,  75. 
Procida,  John  de,  his  inveteracy  againft  the  French, 

486  ;  confpires  againft  Charles,  king  of  Sicily, 

hiftory  and  fuccefs  of  that  tranfaction,  488. 
Prodigies,  three  obferved  by  Clovis,  previous  to  his 

engagement  with  Alafic,  35-. 
Proftituies,  attempt  to  convert  them   by  Peter  de 

Roiffi,  partly  fuccefsful,  379. 
Protades,  murdered  by  the  enraged  foldiers,  83. 
Piolemais,  city  of,  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  two  years, 

arid  at  an  lminenfe  expenco  of  blood  and  trea- 

fure,  390. 

Rancingus  aflaffinated,  72. 

Raymond,  count  of  Touloufe,  fufpe&ed  of  the  mur- 
der of  Philip  de  Caftlenau  ;  excommunicated, 
408  ;  his  degrading  humiliation,  ib. 

Regale,  enjoyed  by  the  firft '  French  monarchs,  ac- 
count of,  38. 

Regents,  their  power,    66. 

Richard  the  Firft,  king  of  England,  his  farcaftic 
reply  to.  the  curate  of  Neuilli,  387  ;  accompa- 
nies Philip  to  the  holy  war,  ib.  ,-  take  Meffina, 
3 88  ;  made  prifoner,  and  loaded  with  irons, 
394;  his  undaunted  behaviour,  ib.  ;  releafed, 
ib. ;  determines  to  punifh  the  French  monarch 
for  his  perfidious  conduct,  397  ;  dies,  ib, 

Rigimtha,  her  dilTolute  life,  *]i. 

Robert,  fon  of  Hugh  Capet,  afcends  the  throne, 
371;  the  pope  diflblves  his  marriage,  372; 
refufing  to  fubmit  to  that  fentence,  is  excommu- 
nicated, and  forced  to  acquiefce,  ib. ;  re-marries, 
ib. ;  takes  count  Bouchard  under  his  protection, 
takes  Melun,  Auxerre,  Sens,  and  Avalon,  273  : 
upwards  of  five  years  confumed  in  the  reduction 
of  Burgundy,  ib.  :  a  horrid  feci  of  heretics  ap- 
pears, their  fupprefiion  and  execution,  274  :  af- 
fociates  his  fon  Hugh  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  raifes  a  rebellion,  afterwards  fub- 
mits,  is  forgiven,  and  dies,  275:  Robert  oppo- 
fed  in  his  intention  of  joining  his  fecond  fon 
Henry  in  the  government,  by  his  queen  Con- 
fiance,  ib.;  perfifts,  and  crowns    Henry,    dies, 


ib. ;  his  excellent  character,  ib.  „•  his  humani- 
ty and  charity,  276  :  obfervations  on  the  prac- 
tice which  obtained  of  monarchs  affociating  their 
eldeft  fons  with  them,  279  :  ccclefiaftical  coun- 
cils held  during  his  reign,  280. 

RoDotrH  comes  to  the  crown,  243  ;  his  whole 
reign  employed  in  repreffing  domeltic  feuds  and 
foreign  invafions,  ib. ;  Herbert,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  leagued  with  others  againft  him,  244  ; 
compromifes  with  that  nobleman,  ib. ,-  his  death, 
245. 

Rollo,  the  Dane,  invades  England,  harafies  trance, 
and  impofes  his  own  terms  on  king  Charles,  240  ; 
marries  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  241  ;  his 
converfion  to  chriftianity,  ib. ;  receives  the  name 
of  Robert  at  his>baptifm  ;  barbarity  to  his  wife, 
ibid. 

Romans  make  incurfions  into  Gaul,  10. 
S. 

Saladin,  caliph  of  Egypt,  takes  the  real  crofs  from 
the  chriftians,  282  ;  his  death,  and  the  memora- 
ble proclamation  previous  to  that  event,  2Q.4- 

Salic  Law,  inftituvedby  Pharamond,  account  of,  ig. 

Sa?no  excites  a  revolt,  chofen  king  by  the  infurgents, 
liis  arrogant  Denaviour  to  the  ambalTadors  of  Da- 
gobert,  112;  Urbians  and  Sorabians  go  over  to 
him  ;  an  accommodation  takes  place,  1 13. 

Saxons,  various  wars  and  commotions  with,  162, 
165,  168,  169,  176,   181  ;  fee  Charhmagne. 

Scotus,  John  Dun,  fome  account  of,  533, 

Senefchal  of  France,  defcription  of  the  duties  of  tha*. 
office,  323. 

Showers  of  blood,  and  other  portents,  faid  to  precede 
the  enormities  committed  by  Fredegonda,  62. 

Sicilian  <vcfpers,  horrid  malTacre  fo  called,  488. 

Sicily,  Charles  king  of,  his  unbounded  ambition,  his 
controversy  with  the  pope,  484 ;  fhameful  treat- 
ment of  the  Sicilian  women  by  the  French  gover- 
nors, 4S6  ;  confpiracy  againft  Charles,  ib. ;  hor- 
rid maffacre  of  the  French,  487  ;  Charles  dis- 
gracefully compelled  to  retire,  4885  orders  1  jo 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  to  be  hanged,  ib, ;  his 
death,  491. 

Sigebert,  king  of  Auftrafia,  heroic  intrepidity  of, 
51:  marries  Brunehaut,  ib. ;  takes  arms  againft 
the  Huns,  C4;  afTaflinated  at  Vitri,  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  Fredegonda ;  his  excellent  character, 
56. 

Simony,  very  prevalent  in  France,  85  ;  again  2 1 8. 

Sneezing,  various  ancient  opinions  reflecting,  qS,  90* 

S.phiflrj,  firft  takes  rife  in  thefchools,  393, 

Stephen,  king  of  England,  his  death,  352, 

Surnames,  their  origin,  260, 
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Temjj$rs,  Knights,  their  eftablifhment,  315  ;  banifh- 
e<l  France,  3.55;  abolition  of  their  order  flrft  pro- 
jected, 519;  motives  for  that  procedure,  horrid 
and  abfurd  crimes  and  tenets  attributed  to  them, 
ib.;  ail  feized  at  once,  and  imprifoned,  520:  in- 
terrogated by  the  inquilition,  521  :  tortured  to 
extort  confeflion,  523:  fpirited  appeal  to  the 
pope,  ib.:  deny  their  confeflions  extorted  by 
torture,  and-  fifty-nine  of  them  burnt  in- a  flow 
fire,  ib.  :  noble  behaviour  and  fpeech  of  the  grand 
mafter,  526:  the  order  profcribed  and  abolifhed, 
and  all  their  effects  confifcated,  527  ;  the  grand 
mafter  and  a  nobleman  burnt  alive,  528;  remarks 
on  thofe  proceedings,  529. 

Theobald,  king  of  Auftrafia,  forms  an  alliance  with 
Juftinian  ;  breaks  it ;  dies,  47. 

Thierri,  king  of  Auftrafia,  his  character,  43. 

Thierri  the  Third  fucceeds  Childeric  the  Second; 
his  conduct  towards  Ebroin,  130  :  his  perfon  feiz- 
ed, 131  :  his  death,  ib. 

Thiers  t  the  Fourth,  the  kingdom  governed  during 
mod  of  his  reign  by  Charles  Martel,  142,  143  : 
his  death,  144. 

Tiers  Etat  (Thirl  Eftate,)  origin  of,  338. 

Touloufe,  Raymond,  count  of,  ecclefiaftical  tyranny 
exercifed  againft,432  :  Angular  method  of  con- 
ducing the  war  in  his  dominions,  433  :  compel- 


to  fubmit,  ib. :  again  refills  the  authority  of  the 
church,  440:  behaviour  of  the  king  of  France 
on  that  occafion,  441  :  rebels  againft  the  king 
of  France,  fubdued,  and  compelled  to  fign  a  trea- 
ty, 442. 

Tranfubflatiliathn,  difpute  concerning  the  doctrine  of, 
288. 

Troubadours,  fathers  of  modern  poetry,  422. 

Twelve  Peers  01  France,  firft  chofen  to  aflift  at  the 
coronation  of  Philip  the  Second,  375. 

Tyre,  William,  archbiihop  of,  enforces  the  neceffity 
of  the  third  crufade,  383. 
W. 

Warrocl,  earl  of  Brittany,  betrayed  and  flain,  73. 

William  of  Normandy  eftablifh.es  himfelf  in  the  duke- 
dom, 29  r  ;  account  of  the  circumftances  which 
gave  rife  to  the  conqueft  of  England,  by  that 
prince,  290;  circumftantial  detail  of  that  event, 
29S — 305  :  befiegeshis  fon  Robert  in  Gerberoy, 
ib. :  narrowly  efcapes  being  killed  by  that  prince, 
ib,  :  his  ferocious  behaviour  on  that  occafion*  ib. : 
raifes  the  fieg<*>  jatf  :  a  reconciliation  effected  be- 
tween him  and  his  fon,  ib.  :  vows  revenge  againft 
the  king  of  France,  for  a  jocular  fpeech- reflecting 
on  him,  lays  fiege  to,  and  takes  Nante,  ib.';  the 
deftructive  progrefs  of  his  arms  put  a  (top  "to  by 
his  accidental  death,  ibx 


